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| Amongst the many incidents that have marked the unanimous wp- 
rising of the populations of my Empire in defence of us unity and 
integrity, nothing has moved me more than the passionate devotion to 
my Throne expressed both by my Indian and Knglish subjects. and by 
the Feudatory Princes and Ruling Chiefs of India and their prodigious 
offers of their lives and their resources in the cause of the realm. Their 
one-voiced demand to be foremost in conflict has touched my heart and 
has inspired to the highest issues the love and devotion which, as I well 
know, have ever linked my Indian subjects and myself. I recall 
to mind India’s gracious message to the British nation of goodwill and 
fellowship which greeted my return in Lebruary 1912, after the solemn 
ceremony of my Coronation Durbar at Delhi, and I find in this hour of 
trial a full harvest and a noble fulfilment of the assurance given by you 
that the destinies of Great Britain and India are indissolubly linked.— 
H.M. The King-Emperor’s message to India on the Declaration of War.| : 
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H, E. LORD HARDINGE. 


|Z am confident that the people of India, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
will shrink from no sacrifice and will loyally co-operate with the Govern- 
ment in maintaining internal order and in doing all in their power to 
secure the triumph of the arms of our King-Emperor. The countless 
meetings io express loyalty held throughout India and the warm response 
of the zeople to my appeal for funds for the relief of distress in India 
during the War, have filled me with satisfaction and have confirmed my 
Jirst impression that, in this War, the Government. would be supported by 
the determination, courage, and endurance of the whole country. If it 
was, moreover, with confidence and pride that J was able to offer to His 
Majesty the finest and largest military force of British and Indian troops 
Sor service in Hurope that has ever left the shores of India, I am confident 
that the honour of this land and of the British Empire may be safely 
entrusted to our brave soldiers and that they will acquit themselves nobly 
and ever maintain their high traditions of military chivalry and courage, 
°—H, EB. Lord Hardinge in the Viceregal Council on September 3, 1914 .| 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 


This is in the main a collection of the series of articles that have appeared in the Jndian 
ince the outbreak of the war. It is an attempt to present under one cover, a comprehensive 
entic account of the war with illustrations, portraits, cartoons, maps, and diagrams. It deals 

other subjects with the ethnic, historical and immediate causes of the war ; the political history of 

» pelligerents and the Neutrals; sketches of the Rulers at war, the leading Statesmen and Ministers 
r . the Powers, the Army and } Navy Chiefs and other famous fighters in the front; the moral and 
economic aspects of the war ; prize courts ; the position of Neutrals and other Inter national problems ; 

_ and the latest engines and weapons of warfare on land, sea and air. It contains also a general account of 
all forms of rescue, relief and humanitarian efforts in time of war ; and copious other information of the 

most interesting and useful kind compiled from various sources with the fullest particulars of the 

- magnificent rally of India and the Colonies to the British Flag and a narrative of the campaigns 

on land and sea. 


The articles have been contributed by many well-known Officers of the Indian Civil, Military, 
and Medical Services, Ministers of Native States, Educationists, Journalists, Engineers, Lawyers, 
Publicists and other Specialists.” A glance at the table of contents will show that the collection 
includes almost everything that is likely to interest the reader in connection with the war—not only 
its origin and conduct, but the deeper problems and currents of policy that force themselves on the 
thoughtful student of human affairs, 

I cannot sufficiently express my obligations to the contributors who readily responded 
to my request to write for the Indian Review and enabled me to bring out this publication | 
in this form. I do not forget the fact that the principal motive of all the writers is the service they 
render in the great work of increasing the enthusiasm for the British Empire. | 

I esteem it a good fortune that His Excellency Lord Pentland has found time amidst press- 
ing and arduous work to write an Introduction, and no words can adequately convey my appreciation 
of His Excellency’s kindness. 

My acknowledgments are also due to the proprietors of those magazines and periodicals from . 
which some of the illustrations in this volume have been taken. 


| G. A. NATESAN. 
Madras, August, 1915. 
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INTRODUCTION 
BY I 


H. E. The Rt. Hon. LORD PENTLAND, P.C.,G.C.LE., : 
GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. . 


ae ae 
T is a truism that at no period do events present themselves to contemporary observers in t: 
true historical perspective, and the saying applies, perhaps with special force, to the world-) 
convulsion which is shaking present-day civilisation to its foundations. To attempt, therel! 
any complete survey of the great war or to draw final and reasoned conclusions regarding it 
task that must be left, and properly left, to future generations. But, leaving aside ambitious phil) 
_ phical aims, merely to collate facts as they present themselves to contemporary view, to trace’ 
events which preceded the catastrophe, to survey, so far as present information permits, the social 
political causes and tendencies which led up to it, to present to the general reader the principal ac 
in the great drama and the setting of its opening scenes, cannot fail to be an undertaking of g 
interest and usefulness. To readers in India, on many of whom, removed as they are from the ce, 
of the disturbance, the war has come with the inexplicable suddenness of a tropical cyclone, such] 
exposition of its causes and significance will especially appeal, and the firm of G. A. Natesan & fi 
are to be congratulated on their enterprise in thus successfully bringing together in a convenient i, 
this interesting collection of papers. 


While written and compiled for the most part frankly from the standpoint of Britain § 
her Allies, the book approaches this absorbing subject from every point of view and seeks to furt 
the reader from whatever side he regards it with information and materials for judgment. 


The political and economic aspects are presented in the pronouncements of statesmen an. 
the essays on war and economics ; the historical side is treated in the articles on the history and vf 
situdes of Belgium and Poland, on those of the Allies of Britain—France, Russia and J apn 
those of the Germanic powers, while the attitude of neutral countries, such as Greece and Holland , Wi 

is of peculiar interest at the present time, receives separate treatment. In the essays on Macht- Pol| 
on Nietzsche, Von Treitschke and Bernhardi the school of thougbt which has gone so far to form ; 
- modern German ideal is philosophically considered, while the numerous sketches of the rulers, ministh 

statesmen and commanders which are contained in the compilation cannot but interest the studen’ ( 
biography, of character and personality. i 


| 

In the book will also be found an analysis and acomparison of the Armies and Navies of | 

Powers and the more technical—and to the general reader unfamiliar—aspects of warfare are preser 
in articles on artillery in war, on military engineering and aviation and on medical relief | 


ambulance work. | 

In no part of the Empire has the response to the call of the Mother Country been more rel 
than in India and, as is fitting in a compilation mainly intended for readers in this country, the 4 
ponse of India, her princes and peoples, the aid they have rendered in men, money and material | 
fully set forth. It cannot fail to be a source of interest and satisfaction to all readers, to whatc 
community they may belong, to see brought together in these pages the record of India’s many-sil 
activities in helping the common cause, Here one may read of the devotion by the Indian princes 


Sr OS Se Se 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


ir personal services and the resources of their States to the Throne, of the loyal response of public 
n of every party and of the ready and self-sacrificing contributions of all classes of the population 
the public War and Relief Funds which have been formed for the assistance of troops at the front, 


“ahs succouring of the sick and wounded in the field and the assistance of their families at home 


1 for the relief of civil distress resulting from the war. Amongst the other practical results of their 


verosity is recorded the equipment in India of two Hospital Ships, one by funds raised in Northern 
dia, and one by Madras contributions, and the formation, under the auspices of the St. John’s 
bulance Association, of numerous committees throughout the country for the collection of articles 
-the use of the sick and wounded in the field. 

In the list of those who have contributed articles or essays appear, besides numerous other 
‘ters, the names—to mention a few only—of five Professors of the Madras Christian College, of two 
mbers of the staff of Pachaiyappa’s College ; of several members of the staff of the Presidency and 
Vv Colleges of Madras, three members of the Indian Civil and four members of the Indian Medical 
vices employed in Madras besides numerous others of the engineering and legal professions in this 
jSidency. The book, therefore, while owing much to outside contributors, is largely a Madras 
sidency production and should prove of special interest for Madras readers. 
] Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the nature, the scope and the aim of the work, 
yh are indeed fitly summed up in its title. It is an interesting record of contemporary views and 
The impressions made on thinking minds by the great events taking place around us, and to the 
Nnary reader it affords a compendium of information which he has neither time nor opportunity to 
pet for himself. As such it deserves, and will, I trust, achieve a wide circulation, 


PENTLAND. 
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Wek LORD PENTLAND: 


[ We seek no gain or aggrandisement, no lordship over others, no territory. It 
is not for this that the blood of our brothers has been given ; but to defend our 
own existence, our honour and all that we hold dear, to maintain public right 
against force, to preserve inviolate the liberties which in all ends of the earth 
are at once the pride, the strength and bond of union of our Empire : and the 
safeguard of the rights of other nations the faith by which we live and _ strive 
for mankind. Laying aside all lesser thoughts and feelings, all minor aims, 
all selfish indifference, all the peoples and nations of the British Hmpire, 
fellow citizens and subjects of the King-Emperor have with one heart and 
mind given freely of their best for these great causes.—H. H. Lord Pentland 
at the Meeting in the Senate House on the Anniversary of the War.) 


DR, DADABHAI NAOROJSI, 


C eeeoe 


| Fighting as the British people are at present in a righteous cause, to the 
good and glory of human dignity and civilisation, and moreover being the 
beneficent instruments of our own progress and civilisation, our duty is 
clear to do anything to support Britain’s fight with our life and property. 
I have all my life been more of a critic than a simplé praiser of the British 
Rule in India, and I have not hesitated to say some hard things at times. 
Ican, therefore, speak with most perfect candour and sincerity what the 
British character is, what the civilisation of the world owes to the British 
people for benefits in the past, as well as Sor “benefits to come. Yes, L have 
not the least doubt in my mind that every individual of the vast mass of 
humanity of india will have but one desire in his heart, viz., to support to 
the best of lis ability and power the British people in their glorious struggle 
for justice, liberty, honour and true humane greatness and happiness. The 
Princes and the Peoples of India have made already spontaneous efforts and 
until the victorious end of this great struggle, no other thought than that of 
supporting whole-heariedly the British Nation should enter the mind 
of India.—Dr. Dadabhai Naoroj’s M essage, 12th August, 1914.] 
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The Solidarity of the British Empire 
BY SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


tion will impress more deeply the future his- 

torian of the war than the solidarity with 
which the whole of the British Empire has 
identified its varied interests with those of the 
mother country. All subjects of the King, of 
whatever creed and race, are standing shoulder 
to shoulder in the cause of imperial defence, 
with whole-heartedness, to which I do not think 
the world’s history offers an even remote parallel. 
The fundamental cause of this imposing spirit of 
unity springs—I cannot doubt—from the recogni- 
tion by all the members of the Empire that Im- 
perial rule rests throughout its boundaries on an 
indissoluble basis of Justice and Liberty. LEvi- 
dence abounds that among our German foes 
Imperial Government stands for cruel oppression 
of the weak and rigorous repression of non-Ger- 
manic national sentiment. The Germans with 
their arrogant faith in the might of their own 
race are incapable of acknowledging the rights of 
other races. With characteristic shortness of 


it DO not think that any feature of the situa- 


oe 


sight they brought about this war in ignorance 
the fact that principles of feeling and conduct 
which they were strangers enjoyed an active | 
in countries other than their own. Especia 
did they believe that the rancours and jealous 
which foreign peoples rouse in their hearts fou 
reflection in the view which the Indian peop 
took of Englishmen. They were encouraged 
aim a blow at the British Empire by the confide 
anticipation that many of its component pa: 
would at their call rally to their flag and join the 
in working for Imperial disruption. Th 
reckoned without their host. At any rate t 
soldiers of India are doing what they can to op 
German eyes to the nature of the German mise: 
culation. The defeat of Germany in this murd 
ous war means for the British Empire a stren 
thening of its salutary foundations and a fre 
development of its liberties and its prosperit 
But beyond that the triumph of the Allies mea 
the emancipation of the whole world from t 
menace of German barbarism and brute force. 


INDIA AND THE WAR 
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INCE the advent of British rule in India no event has stirred the loyal feelings of the people 

deeply and so profoundly as the present war in which Great Britain is engaged. ‘There is hard 

a thoughtful Indian who does not realise the magnitude of the great struggle and the one du 
that lies straight before him at this hour of trouble. The magnificent response which ti 
appeals for the funds started by H. R. H. the Prince of Wales and H. E. the Viceroy have met wii 
at the hands of the nobility of the land, the subscriptions that are being collected from the people |} 
hundreds of voluntary organizations started all over the country, the readiness with which princes al 
people have vied with one another in offering themselves to proceed to the front, are evidence— 
evidence were wanted—of the tie of affection and loyalty which every citizen, from the prince dov 
to the peasant, feels for the British Throne. To use the felicitous words of a ; distinguished Indie 
publicist : “ At this juncture of supreme gravity, men of different races and religions, of different cree 
and communities, Parsee and Mussalman, proclaim with one heart, one soul and one mind, th 
these differences distinguish but do not divide us, and that in the presence of the solemn situation v 
are merged in one general and universal denomination, the proud denomination of loyal and devot 
subjects of the British Crown.” Our grievances, our rights, our privileges, our reforms and charter 
we forget for the moment, and we only.remember our sacred and solemn obligation to the great Pow 
that has moulded our destinies hitherto and is bound to lift us all onward to a better ar 
nobler goal, The country has realised more than ever that the political evolution of India, equal 
with the march of civilisation, is dependent on the supremacy of Great Britain and the integrity of t} 
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IFFICULTIES and adversity are the real 
tests of friendship; common danger often 
proves the indissoluble bond of union. Or 
as the old Sanskrit poet put it :—‘‘ In the 

lays of your friend’s prosperity talk straight to 

1im, so that his eyes may never stray from the 
traight vision of things; when he is criticised or 
ittacked, do not dwell upon his weak points but 

‘xtol his best qualities: for staunchness in diffi- 

‘ulty and succour in need are fundamental duties 

of friend to friend.” Those are principles which 

ve shall do well to lay to heart in days when the 
3ritish Empire is engaged in a life and death 
itruggle with those who seek to destroy it. 


England is to-day reaping the fruits of the 
'riendships which she formed in the days of 
yeace ; she is garnering the harvest of the sincere 
ind unshakeable trust which she placed in her 
| riends. And nowhere is that harvest so rich as 
yn India. As India has enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity under the British Crown, so has India 
shown that she was worthy of the privileges en- 
joyed. Tried by the supreme test of world-wide 
ewar, she has risen to the full height of the great 


J 


‘yecasion : she has contributed of her store to the | 


‘sacrifices which the Empire has demanded of all 
[ts component parts; she has been second to none 
\bf the Daughter States at the call of duty ; and 
a shese services have been ungrudgingly recognised 
‘oy British statesmen as eminent as the Premier, 
Lord Crewe, and the quondam Leader of the 
MOpposition, who is now a colleague in the Nation- 
pial Ministry, all of whom confessed their inability 

jto recount the full tale of India’s services to the 

‘Empire. And—this is perhaps the most. signi- 

jficant element of all—tIndia, and all classes in 

India, have rejoiced at the opportunity of service 

jand sacrifice which this war offered. What are 

jthe springs underlying this remarkable proof of 
T{ndia’s devotion to the Crown and the Empire, 
§ which has SO singularly disturbed the prophecies 
jof the enemiesof England? It will repay us if we 

‘jmalyse them for a moment, for in these days when 

fshere is a tendency for selfish materialism to be 

Hominant, and the eye is bent on the intrinsic 

benefits accruing from right dealing and honour- 

able conduct, rather than upon the pursuit of 

‘sthical principles because they are right in them- 

kelves, it is desirable for a people to be assured 

of the justice of its cause and not to remain 
satisfied with mere expediency, 


) 
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The loyalty of a people to its Sovereign pro- 
ceeds from a variety of causes:—(1) From a 
traditional and hereditary sentiment inculcating 
obedience to authority ; (2) from an intellectual 
and reasoned loyalty ; (3) from the material in- 
stinct of self-preservation; and (4) from the 
general desire for the continuance of the 
happiness and tranquillity long enjoyed under a 
peaceful reign. Now the loyalty of India satis- 
fies all these standards. The conservative and 
peace-loving Indian is, by the traditions of 
thousands of years, a devout believer in the 
wisdom of Providence, whose representative they 
see in the person of their King. Naranam Cha 
Naradhipa—“T am the King”, said Lord 
Krishna. The Indian people, asa whole, look 
upon their Sovereign as the embodiment of all 
that can be divine in human form. This is the 
spiritual loyalty of a whole people—an instinctive 
loyalty in its most abiding form; such is the 
loyalty of India. 


We turn next to the intellectual ideal of 
loyalty ; of this the educated classes are the 
custodians. In addition to their traditional 
attachment to the Monarch, intensified by an 
appreciation of the virtues and sympathy with 
India of the Royal House of England, they are 
loyal to the British Crown, because they see that 
under the egis of that Crown the destinies of 
India will best be fulfilled. It is the duty of the 
educated classes in India to instilin the minds 
of the less educated, whose: instinctive and tradi- 
tional loyalty is in danger of being shaken in 
these days of educational progress and individual- _ 
ism, the true ideal of loyalty. They have done a 
great work in this direction. Those who freely 
criticised the administration in time of peace 
and called for further political development, have 
now raised their voices equally loudly in preaching 
the imperative need for co-operation with 
Government. They are actively engaged in the 
collection of funds for the relief of the suffering 
and distress caused by the war; in urging the 
avoidance of controversial topics for the present ; 
and in maintaining themselves, and convincing 
the people, that India’s connection with England 
is the only political condition conducive to the 
country’s welfare, and that any help which India 
can give now is not only a contribution to the 
cause of right and justice, but like all such gifts, 
will tend to the permanent advantage of the 
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country when accounts are adjusted at the close 
of this colossal struggle. They are, in brief, act- 
ing as the keepers of the nation’s mind and 
conscience. They are cheerfully doing this from 
the conviction that, apart from the material inter- 
ests associated with the indissoluble tie which 
links India with England, their action is sanc- 
tioned by the .laws of justice and humanity. 
- Products of English education, they are maintain- 
ing in practice the moral principles which they 
imbibed with that education; these, united with 
the inborn ideals of Indian ethical truths, make 
their influence the more appreciable. 


We now come to those people who, standing ~ 


aloof from politics for the most part, are loyal 
because they are wedded to the peace and tran- 
quillity which have been ours in such abundant 
measure under the British Crown. They include 
the traders, merchants, and peasantry and indus- 
trial proletariat—people loyal by temperament, 
but, let us say, rendered the warmer in their 
attachment to the Crown by the natural desire 
to continue to enjoy the benefits of a settled and 
justice-loving Government. They form the bulk 
of the population; they have, with wonderful 
unanimity and without the slightest hope of 
personal advantage but solely from gratitude or 
good government in the past and confidence in 
good government in future, given their unflinch- 
ing support to the cause of the Empire and freely 
from their purses to the Relief Funds. 

Here we have been dealing solely with the 
attachment of British India Proper to the Crown; 
but no consideration of this question can be 
adequate which does not take account of the 
remarkable outpouring of service from the 
Native States in subordinate alliance with the 
Government, which has been of the greatest value 
in diverse ways. The Native States system being 
outside the purview of British administration, 
and consequently outside the direct gaze of those 
specifically interested in that administration, has 
been subject to no little misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation. The articulate classes in 
British India have frequently held it up as a sys- 
tem subject to the personal rule of autocratic 
Princes and Chiefs, who set an example of mis- 
rule and existed only through the sufferance of 
the British Government. Here again the real 
facts have emerged under the supreme test of war. 
The Native States, representing nearly one-third 
of the Continent of India, have been a tower of 
strength to the Empire. It is impossible to enu- 
merate the directions in which their Rulers have 


aided the Imperial Government—by personal ser-. 
vice and by the loan of trained military contin-. 
gents ; by contributions in money and in the form. 
of hospital ships, motor ambulances, horse and. 
camel transport, Imperial Service Troops and gifts: 
in kind—all these have been the ready gifts of our 
protected Princes. If we in British India have. 
proved our solidarity with the British Empire by. 
our constancy and steadfast loyalty, the Princes. 
have, indeed, shown that they are amongst the’ 
strongest pillars of the Throne; they have proved , 
that the wonderful constellation of Princes and | 
Chiefs who offered their homage to the Sovereign . 
at the Imperial Durbar at Delhi stood not for, 
mere pageantry, but for the concrete embodiment | 
of the Empire’s potential strength. There is an- | 
other point. Some of our impatient politicians | 
have been wont to regard the Native States as 
anachronistic elements in the Indian body politic, | 
hindering by their personal rule the constitutional | 
growth of the country. But the Princes andj 
Chiefs have demonstrated the necessity for the’ 
Native States in the Indian polity. These States 
have for years been the training ground for indi- 
genous Indian administrators and have shown that, _ 
given opportunities, Indians can attain the same 
level of administrative and executive capacity as_ 
any Occidental; and to-day, in the hour of the 
Kmpire’s need, by giving freely of their best, 
they have demonstrated their great value and 
importance in our system of Government. 

These are some of the forces which lie behind | 
that supreme rally of India to the Empire, which , 
has surprised the world and delighted the whole , 
British people. In the long peace through | 
which we passed they were for the most part 
dormant, because there was not the stimulus to_ 
awaken them ; as soon as the emergency arose , 
they flamed into the practical expression which 
has proved one of the great assets of the Empire. | 
They have directly assisted the Imperial Govern- , 
ment by the active participation of Indian 
soldiers in the fighting, and in the provision of; 
funds to relieve the burden on the finances ; they | 
have indirectly assisted the Imperial Government. 
by maintaining perfect order and peace through- 
out the country, thus freeing those in authority 
from the distraction associated with internal, 
security and permitting concentration on the, 
successful prosecution of the war. Nor can we 
rightly limit the action of these forces to their, 
direct and indirect influence on the prosecution) 
of the war; like all great emotional upheavals 
they go much deeper and spread much wider. 
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The introspection induced by a shock of arms 
which renders minor human interests almost con- 
temptible has led us to see the things that really 
atter much in clearer perspective. It has 
Leh all interests in the country closer 
‘together and has led to a much better under- 
standing of the Native States and their value to 
‘the Empire ; it has brought a much closer under- 
‘standing between the Indian intellectuals and 
the Government, which will be of incalculable 
‘Value in the political readjustment which must 
follow the close of the war, as each side now sees 
‘more clearly the motives and principles of the 
‘other; and it has inspired a much shrewder 
‘appreciation of what good government is and 
‘what it means to every individual. Under the 
“hammer strokes of our enemies has been forged a 
closer link between India and England. For whilst, 
l'on the one hand, India’s complete co-operation with 
the Raj has endeared her to the Government ; on 
lithe other, the full recognition by all in authority 
_of the completeness of India’s service has inspired 
the confident belief that the natural political 
growth of the country will be freely encouraged, 
swithout any trace of the suspicion or doubt 
;\which might have existed before this supreme 
-itrial. There is a closer approximation than at 
‘any previous period in the history of British rule 
jin India between the point of view of the 
; Government and of the people, and of this closer 
\bunderstanding has been born the confidence 
“which will be the mainspring of our common 
i policy in the years that are before us. . 
i | Let me just note in passing two other factors. 
| India has never entertained a shadow of doubt as 
“to the absolute justice of the cause for which 
(Great Britain drew the sword. The struggle of 
‘Sir Edward Grey to avert war failed because the 
Teutonic Powers were resolved on the humilia- 
tion of the Hntente or war; the rape of Belgium, 
‘accompanied by brutalities which are sickening, 
"sealed the pre-meditated crime of Germany. Then 
jwe are supremely fortunate in that the King’s 
»!, Vicegerent was by temperament and experience 
V! the Englishman most fitted to educe and express 
,;the emotions which surcharged India when the 
|-war broke out. It is not for me now to attempt 
to analyse the reasons which have 


| viven 
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| Lord Hardinge his unique position in the hearts 
yand minds of all classes in India. Foremost 


jamongst them, of course, is his complete identifi- 
‘eation with our major interests—an identifica- 
tion which, in that historic speech on the 
“Transvaal Indian question and at Madras, made 
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us feel that the Government of India was also the 
indian Government. Then there is that trans- 
parent simplicity of character and speech which 
goes straight to the Indian heart, that devotion 
to duty amid bitter losses which inspires grati- 
tude and affection. These are points on which it 
is unnecessary to labour, beyond the expression of 
the universal feeling that in Lord Hardinge we 
have a Viceroy commanding and receiving 
our absolute confidence. He it was who 
on the outbreak of the war with rare pres- 
cience interpreted our desires when he said India 
devoted the last man and the last gun 
to the service of the Empire; heit is who had 
focussed our desire for service in the steady 
stream of help which has flowed to the assistance 
of the Crown ;and heit is who embodies our 
hopes and trust for the future: our great plea is 
that he may guide us not only through the 
war, but through the important days of the post- 
war settlement. 


To recapitulate, the dominant feeling in India 
is that although the main battlefield is thousands 
of miles away, India has an interest in the result 
of the war not less intimate than that of Eng- 
land. We feel that the cause of Kngland is 
the cause of India; that as in the rise of 
England lie the whole hope of India, so if misfor- 
tune overcome England, our fortunes will be 
entombed. We are proud to share in the great 
fight for the preservation of the Empire ; we are 
prepared to stake our very existence for that 
cause. ‘This spirit is exemplified not only in the 
courage and martial spirit of the Indian regiments, 
who are fighting shoulder to shoulder with their 
British comrades in France and other zones of 
war ; but in the universal acclaim which greeted 
the decision to send Indian regiments to the 
front. Wesee that behind the great clash of 
arms lies an equal great clash of principle be- 
tween the desire to impose the will of Prussia 
upon the civilised world, and to resort to nauseat- 
ing barbarities to achieve that end, and the 
desire to leave all peoples to work out their 
political destinies, and to carry into the battle- 
filed the traditions of chivalry inspired by 
that policy. We have no atom of hesitation in 
our unquestioning adherence to the policy which - 
Great Britain has espoused. We have learnt 
to understand and appreciate the British 
people better, since they were tried by war; 
we have learnt the better to understand the 
debased materialism to which Great Britain 
and her Allies are opposed. And out of the 
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THE WAR AND THE EDUCATED CLASSES. Vv 


which the Empire is 


seething cauldron into 
plunged, there have arisen a firmer emulation 
of each other’s good qualities, a mutual ad- 
miration and good comradeship, acloser tie, a 


more intimate bond of union. That which the 
most astute advocacy could not accomplish a com- 
mon danger, met in common, has_ brought about. 
India has the proud satisfaction of knowing that 
she has done her duty, and that her services are 
recognised by the most eminent men of both Par- 
tiesin the State. She has the assurance that 
when, in the fulness of time, the changed condi- 
tions affected by the war have to be expressed in 
the readjustment of imperial conditions, her 


reward will be fully commensurate not only with | 


what she has done, but with all she is capable of 
doing in the Empire of the future. 


That day, however, is not yet come. The toil. 
some and bloody road to peace has not yet beer 
traversed. ‘The sacrifices before us are enormous. 
they must be cheerfully met by the provision 0! 
more troops, more money, more munitions anc 
everything we can contribute to the successfu 
prosecution of the war. The strain of war increas: 
es with the duration of the war. We have to see 
that no matter how long or great the strain 
there is no weakening of the robust confidence ir 
the ultimate issue, or of the internal tranquillity 
whichis of such priceless assistance to the Govern 
ment. But this road we shall tread with the 
assured knowledge that no matter how great the 
sacrifice, it is inevitable ; and that the results wil! 
be proportionate to it. . 
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THE WAR AND THE EDUCATED CLASSES 
BY THE HON. SIR P. S. SIVASWAMI ATYER, K.C.S.I., C.LE., 


Member, Executive Council, Madras. 
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_ HE truth of the remark that there is a soul 

‘ of goodness in things evil has never been 
more forcibly illustrated than by the 

| remarkable feeling of solidarity between 
the component parts of the British Empire which 
has been brought about by the war that is now 
being waged in all the continents of the old 
world. No part of the Empire has been quicker 
than India to rally round the British flag or made 
more important contributions to the military 
defence of the Empire. The substantial expres- 
sions of enthusiastic loyalty which have poured 
forth from this country have, by their depth and 
extent, caused a feeling of agreeable surprise in 
Britain as they have upset the calculations of 
Germany. That the self-governing Colonies 
peopled by their own race should be anxious to 
support the Empire in the hour of danger was 
taken for granted by the British public. But, 
whether their fellow-subjects of alien races and 
creeds in India would share the same devotion to 
the Empire was a matter on which some misgiv- 
ings were perhaps not unnatural. No doubt 
could have been entertained as to the loyalty of 
the ruling chiefs, or of the army in India, But 
what would be the attitude of the educated classes 


who were such frequent and-severe critics of the 


administration and who did not hesitate to ex 
press freely their grievances and aspirations 
Was their discontent of the nature of disaffec 
tion, or was it only such legitimate discontent a 
is felt and expressed by a constitutional opposi. 
tion, by men who wish to remedy defects in th« 
administration and make it more responsive tc 
public opinion ? Those who really knew the edu 
cated classes could not possibly feel any doubt a. 
to their loyalty. In the nature of things it i 
inevitable that the views of a bureaucracy firmly 
convinced of the excellence of the existing admin’ 
istration and the views of its outside critic 
should in many respects be divergent. Th 
advocates of order and of progress are apt to lay 
over-emphasis on their respective ideals and attacl 
insufficient weight to the claims of the othe 
ideal, If the political reformer in his impatien | 
desire for progress makes light of the difficulties 
the members of the bureaucracy, who are wedder 
to the existing order, are too much obsessed b: 
them to move forward. Members of opposite par 
ties are not always fair in their criticisms, no 
over-ready to believe in the purity of their opppo 
nents’ motives. But he would have been + 
superficial observer who inferred any tendency ty 
disloyalty from the criticisms, very often sharp, of 
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she machinery or measures of the administration. 
)£ all the various classes in India, it is the edu- 
sated class that is really best qualified to judge of 
she benefits of the British rule and the advant- 
yges of inclusion in the British Empire. The 
masses of the people, no doubt, appreciate the 
dlessings of peace, security and even-handed jus- 
lice, but the vast majority of them have no know- 
edge of history and of the disorders and mis- 
yovernment from which the country was saved by 
British rule. They have little knowledge of the 
jtermans or of their character or methods of ad- 
pinistiation, or of the comparative superiority of 
British administration to that of any other Euro- 
dean nation. They are undoubtedly loyal, but 
their loyalty is of the passive type. The attitude 
}f the villager is generally one of indifference to 
jhe remote abstraction of a monarch so long as 
is class customs and village institutions are un- 
jouched and is expressed in the saying : ‘what mat- 
xers it, if Rama reigns, or Ravana reigns.’ This 
,eeling is slowly and gradually being transformed 
soto one of a little more interest in the affairs of 
he great world outside their villages and is 
vargely due to the influence of the Press and those 
yvho can read, The expressions of loyalty and 
 evotion to the British Raj that have been heard 
i hroughout the land have proceeded, not from the 
“aarticulate masses, but from the literate classes 
;!nd the thinking portion of the public. It is the 
tame Press that in times of peace indulges in the 
‘10st outspoken criticism of the Government 
hat now sets itself to the publication, reverbera- 
| on and diffusion of sentiments of loyalty. It is 
‘ine of the most gratifying features of the present 
/ ituation that the conduct of the Indian Press in 
jjealing with the war has, with a few stray excep- 
ons here and there, been inspired by sincere and 
jjnquestionable loyalty. The voices that are 
j,eard in the Press and on the platform, in coun- 
| 1s and associations, are the voices of the educat- 
i classes. They realize more clearly than the 
[st of their countrymen the gravity of the 
), Sues at stake and the menace toliberty, human- 
,.y and civilization implied in the ascendancy of 
“, erman militarism. Keen as the most advanced 
litical reformer may be about progress, he 
lnows that it is impossible for him to achieve his 
Ufo a 

: With such a magazine as “The Indian Review” 


i ibjects in the Dependency in all matters which a 
; the detached and impartial spirit which anim 
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political ideal of a United India governed on 
constitutional lines, except under the fostering 
care of the nation which has set the example of 
political freedom and ordered progress to the rest 
of the world. The educated Indian is the product 
of British rule, and he owes everything that 
distinguishes him from the mass of his country- 
men to the boon of English education which has 
broadened his mental outlook aud imbued him 
with higher ideals and aspirations. His loyalty 
is not the merely instinctive loyalty of the Briton 
at home or the Colonial, but the outcome of grati- 
tude for benefits conferred and of the conviction 
that the progress of India is indissolubly bound up 
with the integrity and solidarity of the British 
Empire. The loyalty of the Colonial is the loyalty 
of a petted child who is assiduously kept in good 
humour and cannot stand the strain of the slight- 
est attempt at dictation or interference by the 
Mother Country, be it in the matter of the treat- 
ment of Asiatic immigrants or the question of 
tariffs or any other question. The educated Indian, 
on the other hand, knows that for as long a time 
as the practical politician need look into, the Bri- 
tish connection is necessary to secure him against 
internal disorder and external aggression. The 
suspension of all political agitation in the country 
is proof of the desire of the educated classes to 
say or do nothing that may cause the least embar- 
rassment to the Government. It is not that the 
carping critic of Government, the radical Indian 
doctrinaire, and the political missionary have to 
use the language of the Times’ History of the War, 
been silenced, discountenanced or converted by the 
millions but that far more than the millions these 
various classes of critics have always realized that 
any weakening of the British Empire must affect 
the conditions necessary for the peaceful and 
steady development of an Indian nation. Agita- 
tion in peaceful times for political privileges is 
certainly not inconsistent with deep-seated loyalty. 
That the educated classes should desire tc have a 
larger share in the direction of the administration 
or larger opportunities for the exercise of respon- 
sibility is not unnatural. How far such aspira- 
tions can or will be gratified is a question which 
the writer does not propose to consider. 


tt is impossible lo question the serious interest of our fellow 
ffect world progress. 
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INDIA, THE WAR, AND THE ARMY 


BY SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


NE of the most striking results of the war at 
home is the change of democratic opinion 
concerning the army and all that it con- 
notes. The last mail brought out a re- 

- markable letter which had just appeared in a 

London paper from Mr. James Sexton, one of the 

most influential labour leaders in England. He 
states that he had been a consistent and convinced 
opponent of a big navy as well as of any form of 
obligatory service in the army and that he had 
been content to put his trust in disarmament and 
arbitration. J presume that twelve months ago 
he would have regarded Bedlam or any other 
Lunatic Asylum as the proper place of residence 
for those who like myself, or to mention a far 
higher authority—the present Viceroy had for 
years past believed William II. to be working up 
to the present war for world-dominion as surely 
and as methodically as Bismarck had worked up 
half a century ago to the war between Prussia 
and Austria for domination in Germany and then 
to the war between Germany and France for 
domination in Europe. 

It is, as Mr. Sexton himself puts it, ‘‘ somewhat 
of a revolution ” to find him and his friends even 
considering the merits or the necessity of military 
service. It is stiJl more of a revolution that con- 
sideration of the question should have led such 
men to admit publicly that the opinions they had 
so strongly held have now been tried by the 
supreme test of a great national emergency and 
found utterly wanting. Had the duty of military 
service been recognised in time by the nation at 
large, we should not now, Mr. Sexton admits, 
be still on the Iser or the Aisne, but across the 
Rhine and well on the road to Berlin. Nor is 
this ‘“ revolutionary” change confined to the 
principle of military service. Hitherto it was the 
fashion in democratic circles to regard the army 
as an institution apart from and indeed almost 
inherently hostile to the ‘“ masses,” a close pre- 
serve for the “ classes,” a bulwark of ‘ reaction,” 
if not an actual menace to “ the liberties of the 
people,” etc. All these shibboleths are being 
rapidly swept away. It is our fleets and our 
armies that have alone saved not only ‘ the liber- 
ties of the people ” but our national independence 
from destruction and in the splendid stand made 
by our troops in France against a long prepared 
scheme of overwhelming aggression, the only 
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privilege of the “classes” has been to swell as 
never before the long drawn casualty lists from 
the battlefield. If democracy means the fusion 
of all classes of the community in a common sense 
of national duty, never has that meaning come sc 
near to fulfilment as in the Territorial and othe1 
new armies in which aristocrats and artisans, pro- 
fessors and peasants, capitalists and workmer 
stand to-day shoulder to shoulder waiting for “the 
day,” under no other compulsion than their own 
voluntary determination to’ do or die for their 
country. The victory which awaits them will be 
the crowning apotheosis of true democracy. 

Conditions in India are necessarily very difter- 
ent, but during the few weeks I have spent here 
this time, I have been glad to note many indica- 
tions of a somewhat analogous change in. the 
attitude of the educated classes towards the 
Indian Army. It has always seemed strange tc 
me that, amongst Indians whose ideal is an united 
India, so little appreciation was shown of an 
institution which embodies in so large and effect- 
ive a measure the conception of Indian unity. 
fn the Indian army as nowhere else in India you 
find men of all races and creeds and castes and 
classes in this vast sub-continent brought: into 
the closest community of thought and action— 
Brahmans and _ non-Brahmans, Hindus and 
Mussulmans, Sikhs and Christians, Punjabis and 
Mahrattas, hill-men and low-landers. Their 
different idiosyncracies are as far as possible 
safeguarded and respected, but such distinctions 
as exist between them serve mainly to promote 
that generous emulation between different corps 
which stimulates every army in the world. 

The educated classes in India have largely 
drawn their inspiration from a school of political 
thought in England which had undoubtedly been 
led by doctrinaire conceptions to ignore or to 
misconstrue the significance of the army in a 
democratic state. The revulsion of feeling which, 
as shown for example in Mr. Sexton’s letter, is 
taking place at home under the impact: of this 
great war, could not, I think, fail to exercise a 
far-reaching influence on educated opinion in 
India. The vast majority of educated Indians 
have thrown in their lot with the British Empire 
and have frankly recognised that the destinies of 
India are bound up as far as the human eye can 
reach into the future with the triumph of the 
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;British cause, whilst every patriotic Indian has 
been stirred by the achievements of the Indian 
sarmy in the field to a new sense of legitimate 
snational pride. 

1 The last time I saw my friend Mr. Gokhale 
nthe day before he left England in the autumn, he 
sgaid to me laughingly: “I’m not sure that the 
Indian army won’t do more for us Indians than 
‘all the Royal Commissions in the world,” and he 
rwent on in a more serious vein to expound the 
“hopes which he placed in the association of Indian 
‘and British troops on the battlefields of Kurope 
iin this supreme struggle for the liberties of the 
‘world. ‘ For,” as he put it, ‘“ you Englishmen 
rare great fighters and if, as [am confident, my 
|fellow-countrymen prove themselves worthy of 
)the confidence you have shown in them by bring- 
ling them to Europe and stand shoulder to shoul- 
ider with you in the hour of need that will, I 
‘believe, make a far stronger appeal to the imagin- 
‘ation of the British nation as a whole than any 
‘arguments which I could use.” 

1 For my own part I believe also that, when the 
lwar is over, the Indian army will prove more than 
sever to be an invaluable link between India and 
‘England. Whilst its splendid services at a most 
-eritical juncture will have won for it a high mea- 
Isure of public esteem and gratitude, it will return 
‘to India itself with an enhanced appreciation of 
ithe value of British leadership and especially of 
‘the regimental officer who understands and knows 
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his own men and—witness the appalling casualty 
lists—is faithful to them unto death. I have for 
a long time past held that, just as larger openings 
are being found for Indians in the civil services 
of their country, so also larger openings will have 
to be found for Indians who from heredity or 
from individual predilection prefer to seek a mili- 
tary career. This is one of the problems which 
the war will certainly have brought to maturity 
as part of the work of Imperial reconstruction to 
be carried out if the many new ties created by 
common services and common sacrifices during 
the war are to inure to the permanent consolid- 
ation of the Empire in times of peace. I trust, 
therefore, that whenever it comes up for solution 
the educated Indians who claim to represent and 
to guide, public opinion, will approach it in the 
broad spirit which, I am sure, Mr. Gokhale would 
have brough+. to bear upon it. I need not ask to 
be forgiven for quoting him once more. He had 
been much impressed by the long processions of 
young men marching last autumn through the 
streets of London from the recruiting offices to 
the depéts of the new armies—impressed by their 
earnestness of purpose as much as by their fine 
physique. ‘“ That is the sort of thing,” he re- 
marked to me, “ that invests military service with 
a new meaning. ,It is the gift of civic duty inter- 
preted to meet a great national crisis.” And this 
was the gift which in its various forms Mr. 
Gokhale most ardently desired for his countrymen. 
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“The Indian Army has more than proved its excellence and its capacity to fight side by side with our Regular 
Troops. The soldiers of India are, perhaps, the most highly trained in the world. They are nearly all long-service 
men who know their job thoroughly from A to Z, They are hardy, brave, and full of cheerfulness in the field, * * 
The Indians have borne their share of the task of holding the line with a courage and endurance worthy of 
Soldiers of any of the European armies engaged.”—Mr. E. Ahmead Bartlett in the London Telegraph. 


re That Indians were able to help the French, the Belgians, and ourselves in stopping a blow which the Germans 
had prepared for years is athing of which they may be proud, and for which we should always be grateful to them. 
He ** As regards the future it could safely be predicted that new conditions wouid arise, the old demand of Indians 
for commissions in the army would be pressed ; there would be demands for a more definite share in the Councils of 
the Empire, a larger part in the management of their own affairs, right to bear arms and to volunteer and a more 


equal social position.”—Sir Francis Younghusband. 
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Indian Industrial Expansion After The War 
BY SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE. 


O publication either in India or in England 
has done more than the /ndian Review to 
prepare the way for that great expansion 
of Indian Industries for which we all hope 

as one of the few happy results of that terrible 

calamity, the great European War. In its special 
articles, as well as in its admirably conducted 

‘Industrial and Commercial Section”, the Review 

has of late been a veritable storehouse of facts 

and statistics, with thoughtful and judicious 
reflections thereon, to serve this great and patrio- 
tic purpose. I desire in this paper briefly to 
show that these and similar Indian efforts— 
strongly supporting, as they have done, the 
patriotic work of such men as the late Mr. Justice 

Ranade, Mr. Tata, and Mr. Gokhale, and as Sir 

Gangadhar Chitnavis, Sir Dinshaw Petit, Sir 

Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Sir Vithaldas Thakersay, 

and others too numerous to mention—have not 

been without their due weight with the Govern- 
ment, and with public opinion both in India and 
in England. 


It cannot be doubted that the relations of 
India with the rest of the British Empire, and 
particularly with the United Kingdom, will be 
profoundly altered by the War. It is already 
admitted in London that the part borne by the 
great Self-governing Dominions will entitle them 
to a larger representation in the Imperial Councils 
than they have hitherto possessed. But not even 
the most powerful or the most enthusiastic of the 
other members of our glorious Imperial family of 
nations has done more splendid work than India. 
At the first sound of danger to the Empire, there 
was a magnificent outburst of loyalty and martial 
ardour from Peshawar to Tuticorin, and from 
Quetta to Mandalay, which was shared alike by 
mighty Princes, like the Maharaja of Mysore 
and the Nizam, and by the humblest raiyats of 
Bengal and the Deccan. And since then in 
every one of the theatres of war, whether in 
Flanders or at the Dardanelles, whether in the 
Persian Gulf or in Africa, Indian valour has been 
conspicuous, and our gallant Indian troops have 
been acclaimed as worthy comrades by Canadians, 
Australians, and New Zealanders, equally with 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Irishmen, In these 
circumstances, ancient jealousies and obsolete 
prejudices will necessarily disappear—and the 
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happy results will be seen—not merely in politi 
and administration, but also in the world « 
industry and commerce. For forty years pas 
Indian philanthropists have insisted on India 
need of industrial expansion, and Indian politic 
ans and statesmen have been practically unanin 
ous in demanding for their industry and con 
merce the same freedom that has long bee 
possessed by the Dominions. They have hithert 
been met by the foolish and arrogant reply the 
British prejudices in these matters, thoug 
rejected by every other commercial and industri: 
nation in the world, including all the Overse 
Dominions without exception, ought to over-rid 
Indian public opinion—eveh when Indian opinio 
is so unanimous as it is on the question of th 
excise-duties on the products of Indian cotton 
factories. I think that, when the war i 
over, no English political party will tak 
this arrogant view. Of course it goes with 
out saying that, so long as the war lasts 
no change involving anything controversial wil 
be made, or even considered, by the Govern 
ment; but that is all the more reason why 
Indian publicists and Indian statesmen shoul 
ponder in their own minds, and discuss publicly 
the measures that should be taken for buildin 
up a new and reformed industrial fabric as_soor 
as the war is over. | 


For it is an alarming fact that such trade 
statistics as are accessible for the months sinc« 
the outbreak of hostilities, and the consequent 
destruction of German and Austrian trade with 
India, show that Neutral States, including espect- 
ally Japan, Java and the United States, are already 
hard at work with well-considered schemes fo1 
the capture of this great volume of derelict trade. 
Within two months after the first declaration of 
war in Europe, the Government of the United 
States of America had a Mission touring in India 
to report on the immediate possibilities of Ame- 
rican trade with India ; and the Calcutta Hnglish- 
man of October 29,1914, commenting on this re- 
markable fact, confidently predicted that the 
country will be “‘over-run with American. merchan- 
dise ” before any new factories in India have even 
commenced working! The enterprising Dutch 
Government of Java has always kept in the 
closest possible touch with the markets of India, 
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But it is from the go-a-head Japanese that we 
have most to fear in the keen competition for the 
.trade openings left by the departure of the Ger- 
-mans and Austrians. In textile manufactures, 
,in glass and glassware, and in a dozen other lines, 
-it is stated on good authority that Japan has 
already enormously increased her sales in India— 
every part of the country is flooded with Japanese 
| matches—and the Indian trade in hosiery, now a 
: large and very progressive one, is already almost 
-monopolised by Japanese goods. These plain 
’ facts show that Indian industry must be up and 
, doing without delay, while there is still time for 
| adequate preparation, if it is to compete success- 
, fully with Japan, Java, and the United States— 
| not to speak of the temporarily disabled indust- 
) ries of Germany and Austria, and of continental 
| Europe generally, that will assuredly again enter 
| the arena after the war—in the revival of Indian 
. trade that will follow the conclusion of peace in 
. Europe. 


' Mr. Alfred Chatterton, c.1.z., the able and 
' energetic Director of Industries in Mysore— 
- whose loss to Madras and British India has been 
' Mysore’s great gain—has opportunely published 
' an excellent collection of papers on this subject, 
entitled ‘Industrial Evolution in India.” And 
it must be admitted that Mr. Ley’s department, 
~ and most of the Local Governments, and many of 
' the more advanced Feudatory States like Mysore 
‘and Indore and Gwalior, have furnished us with a 
- vast amount of valuable instruction, often found- 
ed on long and costly experimental enterprises, 
- all showing the immense natural resources of 
India in every form of raw material, and the 
infinite possibilities of national wealth that await 
_ the development of those natural resources. For 
"instance, in the last session of the Imperial 
Legisfative Council, the Hon. Mr. Clark, reply- 
ing to a question by the Hon. Rai Sitanath Rai 
_ Bahadur as to the desirability of Government 
' assistance for the Indian sugar industry, made a 
| long statement setting forth in detail the great 
_ and costly efforts that the Government have made 
| with this object in view in every suitable district 

in the country. Imay mention also the admir- 
- able report (clearly summarised in the Hindu 
' of April 3) of the Industrial Committee specially 
appointed by the Government of the United 

Provinces to consider the circumstances resulting 
' from the war. Take also the speech of Sir James 

Meston at Mirzapur, reported in the Indian 
' Review of December last—or the speech of the 
» Hon. Rai Bahadur Sala Bishambar Nath to the 
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United Provinces Chamber of Commerce on 
Feburary 27th-—or the address of Colonel Agabeg 
at the annual meeting of the Mining and Geologi- 
cal Institute of India—and I might mention a 
hundred others. 

And yet, with all these experiments and re- 
ports and speeches and addresses—with all our 
wealth of raw material, of labour, of skill, and of 
capital—we have nothing practical as yet to show 
for it all. Capital is not attracted, as it was in 
Java, when the Dutch Government announced 
their intention of capturing the Indian sugar 
trade. 

Why is this? I turn, for the answer to this ques- 
tion, to the address of the Indian Merchants of 
Bombay, in their Chamber assembled, to the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. We 
all know that the Indian merchants of Bombay, 
equally with the European merchants of that 
great centre of industrial and commercial activity, 
are a body second to none in the world for their 
industrial knowledge and their commercial enter- 
prise. The Chamber pointed out to Mr. Ley 
that, with the cessation of German and Austrian 
unfair competition, there was every reason to ex- 
pect that Indian capital and the Indian labour 
would easily be able to capture the enormous 
trade in such lucrative lines as glass and glass- 
ware, aniline and alizarine dyes, matches, chemical 
products, sugar, ard many other commodities 
generally used by the countless millions of India— 
provided only that the Imperial Government 
would give the Indian investor some hope that, | 
after the conclusion of peace, these nascent indus- 
tries should not be handed over once more to the 
tender mercies of those Protectionists, commercial 
countries like Japan and Java and the United 
States, who are always able, by screwing up 
their tariifs and increasing their subsidies to a 
sufficient degree, instantly to destroy all competi- 
tion in a helpless. Free Trade country. 

Moreover, as soon as the war is over, there can 
be little doubt that the arch-Protectionists of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary will at once re- 
commence their predatory attacks on the vast 
field of Indian trade, and will use every device of 
tariffs, drawbacks, subsidies, and the other well- 
known means by which, in the period preceding 
the war, they were rapidly securing most 
lucrative monopolies. 


The Indian merchants of Bombay were able to 
show Mr. Ley that the Government of India 
could easily obviate the danger of these insidious 
attacks, and thereby attract the necessary Indian 
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enterprise and Indian capital for establishing the 
great industries of which they had spoken, with- 
out in any way violating the canons of that 
“Free Trade” theory that is so dear to many 
English politicians. For even the very Apostles 
of Free Trade—great theorists like John Stuart 
Mill—have admitted that the theory of even the 
strictest Pharisees has permitted, nay encouraged 
a certain amount of safeguard for nascent indus- 
tries when attacked by foreign aggression. More- 
over, as just now by far the most important of 
foreign Protectionist aggressors, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, are negligible quantities in 
consequence of the war, all that is needed for 
Indian interests for the moment is a_ public 
pledge by the Government of India that, when 
the trade of India once more returns to its 
normal courses after the close of the war, they 
will not permit foreign countries to step in and 
capture, by their Protectionist devices, the young 
Indian industries that may have been created by 
Indian enterprise in the meantime. It is obvious 
that so much as this can fairly and properly be 
demanded by India, even from a Free Trade 
Government—and the demand can hardly be 
resisted after recent events, even by a Govern- 
ment that is simply and solely a War Govern- 
ment. More than this cannot be thought of in 
present circumstances, nor is it necessary, 

It must be borne in mind by all Indian 
politicians and economists that no radical change 
of policy—nor indeed any measure committing 
Government to such a change—is possible during 
the war. Some of my Indian friends have been 
hoping for some measure of Imperial Preference, 
such as that suggested in the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council by Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis and 
the other Indian members, from the interesting 
fact that the new Secretary of State for India in 
the Coalition Cabinet is Mr. Chamberlain, the great 
Apostle of Imperial Preference, while the Under- 
Secretary of State is Lord Islington (Chairman 
of the Indian Public Service Commission), a dis- 
tinguished member of the Royal Commission 
that instituted Imperial Preference between 
Canada and the West Indies. It is quite true 
that the Wemoranduwm, drawn up by Lord Isling- 
ton after his appointment as Governor of New 
Zealand, that is appended to the Report of the 
Royal Commission (Blue Book, Cd. 5369), ably 
established the value of Imperial Preference be- 
tween Canada and the West Indies, and inferen- 


tially between India and the rest of the Britisl 
Empire. But it is quite certain that neither o: 
these statesmen, whatever may be their persona 
or private opinions, would countenance any de 
parture from the fiscal statws quo in India so lon; 
as the war lasts. Whatever is done in the mean 
time must not offend the prejudices of Fre 
Traders. 


But there is no reason why Indians shoul 
not be’ up and doing on the lines indicated above 
that can offend no prejudices. Let us no 
forget that while the imports into India of glas 
and glassware from the United Kingdom wer 
diminished in 1914-15 by Rs. 5,14,000 from thos 
in 1913-14, the imports from Japan in the sam 
period increased from Rs. 15,81,299 to Rs 
19,65,232! Indeed, in March, 1915, the import 
of glaseware from Japan were Rs. 3,32,880— 
more than half the total imports! While in th 
vast Indian match-trade, the amazing activity o 
Japan is still more marked—her imports o 
matches into India rose from Rs. 39,06,824 ir 
1913-14 to Rs. 69,07,616 in 1914-15—and whil 
in March, 1914, she sent us matches to the valu 
of Rs. 3,12,876 ; in March, 1915, she sent to th 
value of Rs, 11,68,149! The triumphs of Protec 
tionist international trade have, perhaps, neve 
been more marked than in this record—except i 
the records of the capture of the Indian sugar 
trade by the Protectionist Dutch Government o 
Java. 


And, yet, it is admitted by all that the thre 
industries in which India possesses the mos 
enormous advantages over every industrial coun 
try in the world, if only they were safeguarde 
from foreign unfair inroads, are those of sugai 
matches, and glass. 


Lord Hardinge has shown himself in, sever 
directions a true friend to the peoples of Indi: 
Now that the time of his retirement is ay 
proaching, he has, offered to him by the circun 
stances of the great war, such an opportunity « 
endearing himself to the millions of the subject 
of the King-Emperor as has never been given t 
any one of his predecessors. He has only to sa 
the word, and factories will spring up in ever 
province of the Empire as if by magic, as the 
have done and are doing in Japan and Jav 
bringing lucrative employment to every willir 
worker, and_ diffusing wealth wherever the 
appear. 
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REV, C. F, ANDREWS, M.A, Delhi,—“ I read the Indian Review month by month with the greatest interest ar 
always fiad more solid matter in it, especially on the economic side in which I am specially interested than in ac 


other Indian Journal.” 


THE WAR & SOME LESSONS FOR INDIA | 


BY SIR NARAYAN CHANDAVARKAR, K.C.LE. 
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Emperor had come to India for the Corona- 
tion Durbar at Delhi in 1911, and awakened 
the soul of his Indian subjects by knitting their 
hearts afresh to the British Throne and the heart 
of England, a high-placed British | official in 
India, speaking tome on the subject of His 
Majesty’s visit and the wave of loyalty which 
‘had swept the country at that time to the delight 
of all, remarked: “It has been splendid but how 
Nong will it last? Iam doubtful.” In my humble 
way I answered I entertained no doubt it would 
‘last and fructify. This war has proved that the 
loyalty of India, to which impetus was given by 
‘the attractive personality of His Majesty, is sound. 
'L notice that by some thoughtful men a distinc- 
tion is made between the loyalty of the 
Indian masses—the large volume of our villagers 
“and the educated classes. It is remarked 
‘that the loyalty of the former is passive and 
‘that of the latter active and more reasoned. 
‘'Some have gone the extent of observing that our 
‘villagers, are indifferent who rules—whether 
© Rama or Ravana.” I cannot subscribe to that 
‘observation. It is true that when the times were 
‘jisturbed continually, peace was rare and secur- 
lity of life and property constantly threatened, the 
Indian villager, unaccustomed to organised and set- 
“Itled rule, thought of all rulers as alike and hence 
''the proverbial tradition putting Rama and Ravana 
(‘on the same level. But a century and more 
vof settled Government under the British has 
ehangot the villagers’ point of view and in the 
‘villages I have been to during the last six months 
| I have met villagers expressing in their own way 
{their keen sense of appreciation of British rule 
(and hating the very idea of a change of Govern- 
ment. In that respect the educated classes and 
jsthe uneducated masses feel the same. It is no 
,2mpty and conventional expression to say that 
'' the war has brought out the fine spirit and faith 
Iof India, both high and low, townsman and 
“yillager alike. 


ps afew monthsafter His Majesty the King 


i The war has taught and is teaching more, 
-[That Germany was, ever since her success in the 
“Franco-Prussian War of 1870, preparing for 
“ynother war witha view to crush France was 


- ‘nore or less believed but none expected that the 
y 


dogs of war would be let loose so soon and that 
Germany would be found so lost to all sense of 
shame and morality as she has been daily proving 
to be. The war came like a thief when all had 
seemed secure and safe—when, in fact, we were 
all laying the unction to our souls that modern 
civilization with the march of industry and science 
made for comity of nations and the brother- 
hood of man. But the civilization has proved a 
burden. Germany, ruled by a military caste, 
stands before us as a warning against caste rule 
and ascendancy. The materialistic spirit of the 
nineteenth century—nations competing with one 
another for commercial supremacy—is laid bare 
before us in all its nakedness. Science which pro- 
fessed to heal man has come to destroy him and 
his home by means of submarines, zeppelins, 
bombs, and poisonous gases. And the grim situa- 
tion was summed up by the Times in its Literary 
Supplement of March 11, when it said: “As 
they,” (the Germans), “assume that anything may 
be done for victory, so we have assumed that any- 
thing may be done for money. That is our 
doctrine as foolish as the doctrine of war and based 
upon the same trust in animal instincts and dis- 
belief in the spirit. It is because we have not 
valued the beauty of our past so much as money 
that we have destroyed it and made no beauty of 
our own to take its place.” 


The war has enabled us to see life, individual and 
national, in its true perspective and to discern in 
hard lesson the ancient truth oft obscured that a 
nation lives truly and worthily only when it pursues 
material wealth as subservient to spiritual ends— 
for the cultivation and exaltation of its 
spirit of righteousness exemplified by the gvod 
and simple lives of its people, the pure tone of 
its literature and arts, the healing effects of its _ 
science, and the unsoiled character of its public 
men running on tke same plane of high principle 
whether in public or private. “ Weare learning 
to see a new value in truths we learnt at our 
mother’s knee,” says Professor Jacks, Editor of 
the Hibbert Journal, in his article on “ England’s 


Experience with the Real Things,” published in 
the Yale Review. : 


With these general reflections let me turn to 
some more specific, simple, and clear lessons of the 
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war as we have learnt them so far. 
follows :— 

(1) A people’s greatness depends not on their 
numbers or the extent of their territory but on 
their self-less spirit. A nation may be small and 
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even weak as compared to others, and yet it can — 


stand up and fight the foes of God and liberty 
and serve humanity and earn its reward in the 
Eternal Book of Life if its soul is great. Witness 
Belgium and its King and people. As the Belgian 
poet Emily Vaerhaeren puts it : “‘ Belgium has 
proved the most vital rampart of modern civiliza- 
tion. Before this sudden baptism we were hardly 
a nation at all. We have now discovered oursel- 
ves.” And Cardinal Mercier’s Pastoral Letter ! 
What a precious gift! It counsels Belgians and 
through them the world that the laws of con- 
science are sovereign laws—that “suffering passes 
away, the crown of life for our souls, the crown 
of glory for our nation, shall not pass away.” 

(2) Vhe war has given us heart-beats in the 
form of phrases which will and ought to live and 
endure in our being as the pure wells of life. I 
cite but two, though more can be gleaned and 
given. Note what a common British soldier 
living in the trenches at the front wrote: “J 
am living on the top of the fulness of life”—a 
phrase of which it has been rightly said that even 
that artistic master of phrases, Louis Stevenson, 
could not have perhaps coined it. It is when we 
struggle with life’s difficulties and endure hard- 
ships for God, country, and righteousness that we 
see how life is full and worthy. Itis then that 
the sigh of war gives the song of God. Here is 
another phrase :—“ Anonymous courage” used by 
Mons. Poincare, President of the French Republic, 
when he praised the soldiers of the Allies for the 
glorious anonymity of their courage—for fighting 
without any hope of reputation, unknown to fame 
and unadvertised except in the mass as soldiers. 
In an advertising age, when great men of whom 
the world and newspapers speak are mentioned 
and praised almost daily, it is well to know and be 
reminded that ‘the real hero of the war” 
is,as Punch described in his Cartoon of December 
30, 1914, the ordinary soldier—the private— 
who fights, dies, is buried—no one knows where— 
“ somewhere in France or Flanders.” 


And among these heroes of “ anonymous 
courage,” our brethren of the Indian army at the 
front, fighting for our King with dauntless spirit 
and covering themselves with glory and reflecting 
it on their country—our own flesh and blood— 
stand not behind their British and French com- 
peers. There is the battle-cry—advance India 
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with England! It is the forerunner of the song 
which shall follow peace for India and England— 
is it not? That ought to be typical of all life 
whether in war or peace. “Anonymous courage,” 
the courage that seeks no fame but does its duty 


known only to God—*“ that loves Heaven’s silence 
more than fame.” 


(3) Till before the war we were all evolution- 
ists—Darwin’s disciples. The war has effected a 
sudden change. The President of the British 
Association for the Advance of Science questioned 
but sometime ago whether evolution is the only 
right word and theory of Man’s individual, 
social and national progress and emancipation, and 
he declared as his belief that a great change in 
characteristics does not imply slow attainment 
but that many such changes come immediately. 
In other words, Man educates ; God only regener- 
ates. Witness the lesson of the war on its temp- 
erance side. In 1840 Life Insurance Companies 
were known to charge a total abstainer ten per cent. 
more than the ordinary premium because they 
regarded him as “ thin and watery and as mentally 
cranked, in that herepudiated the good creatures of 
God as foundin Alcoholic Drinks.” Till but the 
war to diink wine and whisky was considered. 
fashionable and respectable. But ina trice Russia 
gives up her drink; France follows; England is 
following ; His Majesty King George has set the 
example and the cause of temperance weak but 
eight months ago wins—a moral miracle ! 

(4) The sacredness of motherhood and the 
sanctity of the marriage tie are now realised 
more vividly than before the war. Before the 
war, In prosperity and peace, wealth and luxury 
accumulated, and the motherhood of purity 
declined. Liberty was turning into license in 
Kurope. The war has had an awakening effect. 
Marriage is in favour. Couples living in * free 
union” in the name of that bastard phrase 
of the new civilisation—‘“ free love ”—have been 
in France and elsewhere legitimising their re- 
lation. In England Archbishops have been advis- 
ing volunteers to marry before going to the front : 

‘“‘Better be married a minute than die an old 
maid.” 

‘“* Men save the country, women the race.” 

‘** Man is progress but woman is tradition,” 

There are war’s awakening angels of Peace ! 

(5) The war has also taught us that mere 
development of the intellect is no education, 
Kducation must be of the heart. ‘ Kultur ” and 
‘“ Cultur ” we worshipped before the war forget- 
ting how Germany had fallen slowly from the 
original. We nowexamine, find and are instruct- 
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ed that those words did not occur in “ Deutsches 
Worterbuch” of Jacob and Grimm, the publication 
of which began in 1860; that in Meyer’s 
‘ Konversationes Lexicon” published in 1896 
the words meant the cultivation of the spiritual 
life of man; but that from 1870 they slowly 
developed their present meaning—viz., the brutal 
energy of the Superman—with the feeling heart 
nowhere but the aggressive diplomat with earth- 
hunger and demoniac spirit everywhere. 


(6) Above all, here is the greatest lesson of the 
war taught by the heart of a dog: A boat-load 
of the survivers of H.M.S. Formidable which was 
sunk on January Ist, 1914, were landed at Lyme 
Regis. One of the crew, W. S. Cowan, was 
placed on the Pilot Boat Hotel. He was believed 
to have died and all attempts to revive him failed. 
The doctors gave him up and went to where the 
rest lay to atttend +o them. Just then,a dog named 
‘“‘ Lassie” came, lay alongside Cowan’s body, its 
heart on his, and it went on licking his face. In 
half an hour Cowan opened his eyes, moved his 
legs and hands—and the dog’s bark of joy attract- 
ed notice, and it was discovered that ‘‘the warmth 
of the dog’s body against Cowan’s heart and the 
constant licking of hisface had induced circulation.” 

Cowan revived and lived ! 

God in the dog’s heart ! 

“T am in the hearts of all,” says Godin our Gita— 
even a dog’s. And yet men kill one another ? 

The war has taught wisdom—from even a dog. 

To sum up, we stand disillusioned by the war. 
True religion—the love of God and Man—* the 
real wealth ” as our Bhagavat Purana calls it, has 
come by its own—the spiritual is asserting itself. 

For India,—here is new light on its ancient 
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path—and for England too—the whole of the 


British Empire. It is the most dreadful war but 
it has been the greatest awakener! Our politics 
and industrialism must needs be dominated by the 
spiritual force of the loving heart, which shall burn 
by its consuming fire our race pride, our caste pride, 
and our intellectual self-conceit and enable us to 
strive for political and industrial advancement as 
humble worshippers in the Temple of Him, Who is 
One without a Second and Who is Truth and Love. 


Will all this spiritual awakening which we 
witness last when England wins, peace comes, 
and the. civilised world begins afresh? Let us 
hope and pray eagerly it may ! Lord Bryce with 
his authority as historian has already given the 
warning against the lowering of ideals generally 
following a great war. And Lord Bryce’s 
testimony as a historian finds countenance in 
our own Puranic traditions. Arjuna wavered, 
Shri Krishna discoursed and roused the soul of 
the soldier by teaching him to do his duty for 
duty’s sake. Arjuna fought with all the faith 
and fervour of God’s devotee. And Arjuna with 
Shri Krishna’s aid won. Peace followed—a fresh 
prosperity. Arjuna with the lively memory 
cherished in his heart of the celestial song dis- 
coursed to him at the beginning of the war to 
hearten him asked Shri Krishna to sing the same 
song again. And Shri Krishna answered “ Gone 
is the Song. Not again.” May God grant it 
shall not be so with us when the war ends, Bri- 
tain wins, and peace follows. May it be the 
peace of God for our Empire—with the war and 
inequalities and tragedies of race, caste and creed 
ended, too, throughout the British Empire and 
through its righteous spirit throughout the world ! 


THE WAR AND WESTERN CIVILISATION 


BY DR. SIR RAMAKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, K.C.LE. 


N 1857-58, while I was a student in the 
Elphinstone College, Bombay, Mr. Sidney 
Owen, who was sent out as Professor of His- 

' tory and Political Economy in that year,read 
out to us passages from a number of books, ex- 
pressive of sympathy and love for mankind in 
general without distinction of race, creed or the 
stage of civilization arrived at. In such literatupe 
as I read privately, I also observed suggestions of 
Universal Love and of the “ Parliament of Man 
and the Federation of the World.” In later 
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years, I found in European literature evidence of | 
the rise and progress of a liberal religious faith, 
based upon a newly acquired acquaintance with 
the. religious truth contained in other: 
religions than Christianity, especially in those) 
of India. The effect of this seemed to me to be} 
to neglect differences and bring about mutual 
appreciation and sympathy between the followers| 
of the various religions, calculated ultimately to 
strengthen the feeling of unity among the 
different races of mankind. This liberal religion 
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laid particular stress! upon the purification 
and elevation of the human heart and passed 
by or neglected artificial dogmas of a nature 
to cause bitterness and bring about feuds. 
So that there loomed before me a_ brighter 
political and spiritual future for mankind. 

But there soon appeared black clouds in the 
horizon. The Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 
_was the parent of one of these. Bismarck’s policy 
of achieving dominant power for Prussia, and 
subsequently Germany in Europe, led him to 
inflict such humiliation on the French nation as 
it was impossible for that nation to forget. The 
two countries have since that time been looking 
askance at each other and increasing their arma- 
ments and seeking alliances with a view to try 
final conclusions. In the meantime, Bismarck’s 
policy of dominance in Europe was considered too 
narrow by his pupil, the young Kaiser, and he 
widened it toa policy of world-domination. This, 
of course, was impossible unless England’s  sea- 
power was reduced, if not destroyed, and England 
humbled as France was in 1871. Thus there 
began a naval rivalry between the two countries. 
Things went on in this way; each of the domin- 
ant powers suspecting the others and looking 
at them with a jealous eye. The spirit of human- 
ity, i.e, of sympathy for mankind in general, 
which, I believed, was making progress in Europe, 
gave way to the spirit of nationality, 7.¢., the 
wish of one nation to promote its own selfish 
interests to the sacrifice of those of others. Thus 
the terrible war, now in progress, began. These 
interests are only of a material nature, such as 
the promotion of trade and of manufactures. 
And for the promotion of these material interests, 
i.e., for the attainment of more loaves and fishes, 
what is the price Europe is paying! The blood 
of hundreds of thousands of human beings is 
being poured at the altar of the War-God; the 
moral sense is being corrupted; cathedrals and 
other works of art are being demolished; asphixiat- 
ing gases are being used for putting the enemy 
to a cruel death; wells are poisoned, women 
violated ; and unoffending people massacred. If 
the current reports are true, one at least of the 


combatants is guilty of these inhuman and 
beastly deeds. Such are the extremes to which 
the desire for material aggrandisement has 
driven one of the foremost nations of Europe. 
The spirit of human sympathy and love seems to 
have entirely disappeared, and “the Parliament of 
Man.” has evaporated into thin air. 


The truth appears to me to be, that material 
civilization has alone made incredible progress in 
Kurope, and the spiritual elevation of man, which 
was so much. talked -about, had no solid founda- 
tion and melted away under the strain of the 
desire for material good. And to justify this 
change, even a new philosophy has been invented, 
and the Superman for whose aggrandisement all 
men of ordinary powers should be sacrificed as a 
matter of right has come into prominence. The 
old German philosophy, that of Kant, Fichte, 
Schleiermacher and others, the tendency of which 
is toennoble the human spirit, has paled away 
before that of Nietzsche. The reason may be that 
ennobling philosophy is all good for talk and 
insincere admiration ; but when material interests 
come in for consideration and the desire for 
securing them becomes strong, it is unceremoni- 
ously flung away. This is the case with indivi- 
duals as well as nations; and when they happen 
to be intelligent, they devise a new philosophy to 
justify their course of action. 


We are afraid in India of this new philosophy, 
which is calculated to justify the sacrifice of us, 
weak people, for the aggrandisement of the 
German Superman; but thanks to the British 
Navy, we are free from such a contingency. No 
Indian wishes to change masters. There is 
every likelihood after this war is over of India’s 
being thoroughly consolidated with other parts 
of the British Empire, so as to form a harmonious 
whole and of our coming into closer intimacy 
with Englishmen. Weare proud of our Gurkhas, 
Punjabis, Sikhs, Baluchis and Marathas, being 
invited to co-operate with Englishmen in fighting 
for the liberties of mankind, and are proud also 
of the brilliant achievements of our men on the 
field of battle. 


o, i i i i in India, ahove she ordinary literary level. Such 
THE SIMLA NEWS,—" It is refreshing to meet a magazine, edited in , al y 
is the Indian Review. The subjects treated are dealt with by writers specially competent to deal with them, It 


is a magazine every intelligent European should read,” 


INDIA, (London) —“ Indian Review steadily continues to offer the widest variety of good matter on questions of 


interest to the Kiast and to the West alike, 


Admirably conducted Periodical,” 


MR. FREDRIC HARRISON.—“ Enterprising Review, which seems likely to being Great Britain to our fellow- 


citizens in India more closely together.” 


DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN,—“ It is excellent and well written, and distinguished by a love of truth and right,” 
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BY HON. DR. DEVAPRASAD SARVADHIKARY;, C.1.E., M.A., LL.D., 


(Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University.) 


in the eyes of many come to be covered 
with shame and ignominy because of its 
/ barbarous and unwarrantable parading in 
connection with the atrocities of the present war. 
It is inexplicably forgotten that spelt witha 
capital ““ K,” the terrible commodity has no real 
affinity or concern with the improvement or 
adornment of individual mind or character or 
_ national character for the matter of that, which 
is the true adjurcent of real culture. ‘ Kultur’ 
| merely connotes State efficiency. The State like 
_a gigantic brain controls as through on elaborate 
| system of nerve, the life of its citizens. The 
| individual is washed, clothed, fed, educated and 
, almost put to bed by State agency where Kultur 
reigns, and in its widest sense it is ultimately 
, intended for the purposes of the maintenance 
- and increase of efficiency of the State. And what 
_ wonder it panders to State Ruffianism. 
, The Old Heraclitan strife conceived as the 
, father of all things—the old rule of Ate or dis- 
| cord—the Pagan view of Fate as the arbiter of the 
,_ destinies of nations as of individuals is the cult 
/of Kultur. An eternal rush and eternal cycle of 
|, misery and unrest as the goual-less goal is the order 
_ of the day, 


! There is another prevailing misapprehension. 
‘Sometimes one hears of the ancient wisdom of 
\this country as the parent of German idealism. 
''The claim may be partly true; but only in form, 
|and not in substance. It is a matter of history 
that some of the Upanishads translated into Per- 
sian by Dara Shikoh fell into the hands of a wander- 
‘ing French scholar, Auquentil Duperron, who 
rendered them into French. Schopenhaur drew 
| his inspiration from Duperron’s French translation 
of Dara Shikoh’s Persian version. They sought 
;Hastern lore and wisdom to assuage burning 
thirst. But they chose not the pure and undefiled 
, fountain-head but preferred turbid streams turned 
' Westward by amiable but wnentitled dilettantes. 
l'The stream of German idealism rising from 
such a source may not inaptly be said to have ended 
: with Hegel, and such may be the historical 
‘establishment of the paternity. But there are 
‘moral qualifications without which study of the 
- books of wisdom is worse than useless, nay, 
‘positively injurious, Under colour of “ biologi- 
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cal necessity” and for undoing “historical 
wrong,’ whatever that may signify, poisoning of 
wells, petrol shells, obnoxious gases and abound- 
ing lies are but the least of equipments for the 
overthrow of civilization and the established 
order of things. Modern Moloch thus raises his 
altar on which individuals, families, institutions, 
nay the eternal verities are to be sacrificed. 
The everlasting harmony of the All, correcting 
and chastening and uplifting Its surroundings, is 
to be banished for ever, and all that is Right and © 
Good and True are alike to end, in order that 
Wrong alone should reign supreme and nothing 
be left to compare it with but its own ghastly 
self. Engines of destruction are to be directed 
not merely to conquest political supremacy 
but for purposes, according to authorised War 
Books, which makes decency and propriety blush 
and shiver. Races and systems that are in the 
way must be wiped off the face of the earth. 
The militarist ideal had always been Germany’s 
evil genius—an incubus that she had again and 
again sought to overthrow; but she always 
succumbed in the end. This is true about the 
Germany of Tacitus down through the Germany 
of Carlovingians, and further down through 
the Germany of the Middle Ages to the latter day 
Prussianised Germany we know so well. ‘ 


And not Germany alone has been affected ; in 
the sphere of business and industry, in science and 
art, as in military organization, the world has been 
hypnotized more or less by German ideals and 
German methods. Rigid absolutism has been 
rampant, of which the Hegalian Absolute was 
but a ghostly forerunner, going hand in hand 
with a rigif mechanism, crushing in the 
end by sheer mass and dead weight, by 
drill and routine, all instinct and __initi- 
ative of free play of spontaneity. Most potent, 
unfortunately, has this hypnotism been in the 
world of education,—the academic world. The 
ancient story of Indra and Virochan as to the 
choice’ between wisdom and power has been 
re-enacted in the field of German thought 
Maddened by lust of power they saw the vision of 
a world committing suicide, as a consummation 
to be devoutly wished for, and in the name of 
Zarathustra sounded the trumpet of Ahriman, 
Great mad men, hierarchs of a mad world ! 
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Parifiertion by fire and sword invoked for their 
own betterment will be, no doubt, left to do its 
work for the permanent good of the world. Now, 
that the militarist or barrack view of human life 
and society have been seen bare in all its ugliness 
and deformity, we may hope that the educational, 
social, and the economical ideals of the modern 
world will be freed from the baneful spell hitherto 
east upon them. German history, German eco- 
nomics, German philosophy manufactured to im- 
perial order as so much ammunition of war, as 
so much gun-cotton and glycerine have gone 
the way of all such ammunition—have violently 
exploded as all explosive must doin the end. 
And the authority of ‘the entire Theologi- 
eal and Philosophical Faculties of German Univer- 
sities will fail to impose again on a disillusionised 
world. Though captive Science may for a time 
be harnessed to the chariot of Power, she will be 
freed from her chain by the angel of Wisdom, 
which even now hovers over the din and tumult 
of a battling world. 


The same moral forces which, as the Indian tra- 
dition has it, has twenty-one times denuded the 
world of a rampant militarism, will do so 
again—for the twenty-second time—and may it 
be the last time in the world’s history. 


India’s share in this world struggle, though 
she is intensely interested in the stake, has been 
infinitesimal so far, though our rulers are generous 
enough to magnify them, beyond proportions. 
What little has been achieved has been largely 
due to the magnetic personality of Lord Hardinge, 
who impresses and influences all that come across 
him. 

The least of India’s contributions towards 
this Titanic struggle has been that of Bengal, 
though it is not the least significant. Advance- 
ment of learning with which the University has 
been identified for 60 years has achieved notable 
results in this direction and in a way least 
expected and least thought of. 


The. history of the Bengal Field Ambulance 
Corps, with its chequered career, is soon told. 
Soon after the war broke out and India was 
called upon to play her part, the President of the 
Bengal Medical Association offered the services 
of the Association in the work of mercy that 
must be associated with fields of carnage. The 
Viceroy was good enough to reply that the offer 
would be borne in mind and accepted in proper 
time. The offer was repeated through the great 
Town Hall Meeting that expressed the nation’s 
sentiments towards the Throne in this awful 
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beds is being equipped. 
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crisis, and before it could be materialised a number 
of the Indian Medical Graduates were, in consul- 
tation with the President of the Medical Associa- 
tion who had enlisted them for the proposed 
Ambulance Corps, absorbed as members of the 
orthodox and official medical corps for doing field 
duty in different parts of the world. They have 
quietly gone for unknown periods to unknown 
destinations on a few hours’ notice, in true soldier 
fashion, to do their duty. A dying wife here, a 
sick child there, aged parents elsewhere, were left 
behind to be cared for by their country and 
their Government. What long and sustained 
political agitation failed to achieve was quietly 
achieved over-right, for the Hour had come 


-and the Man had been found. And the man 


was Lord Hardinge. Our medical graduates who 
were standing by as members of the Field Ambul- 
ance Corps and who never thought that their 
degrees by themselves would be direct passports 
to the honoured glory of their King’s Commission, 
were summoned to service by the Viceroy to take 
their place by the side of I. M. S.menand R. M. 
Service men. Others and many more were soon 
found to take their place. The Bengal Volunteer 
Field Ambulance Corps which has been formed 
and drilled into shape, is awaiting employment in 
a suitable sphere. The organisers, when nearly 
ready with their land organisation, were told by 
the authorities that a Floating Hospital in the 
Mesopotamia regions would be more acceptable 
than a land corps, and with a phenomenal rapidity 
the “ideal” troop transport boat, “the very 
thing” as an European high official enthusias- 
tically called it, was discovered, turned into 
an up-to-date and fully equipped Hospital. 
It received the blessings of the community 
and the rulers in due form, was named 
the Bengali in the people’s name, and was on 
her way to her mission of mercy when cruel fate 
overtook her opposite Madras. But the organis- 
ers did not lose heart. Within 15 minutes of 
this crushing news reaching one of the Secre- 
taries of the movement, he wired upto Simla 
offering further service in whatever other capacity 
might be deemed fit. His committee have 
ratified this offer and a field hospital with 200 
Their renewed offers of 
service have been accepted, and they will soon go 
to the front as a Land force. 


The way that the Secretary put the case to 
himself and to his colleagues is characteristic, 
“ Bengal must not exaggerate this loss, The 
foundering of the Benyali has not cost the people 
in money more than a single shot of a Dreadnaught 
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wins by this loss in public esteem.” 

Its graduates and under-graduates showed 
themselves ready to go wherever and whenever 
they were told to go, and they are still ready to 
go. That is no little gain when one contemplates 
the picture drawn of our medical graduates by the 
first Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
fifty-seven years ago :— 

“Tt may also be doubted whether the social 
and religious peculiarities of the natives of this 
country have not contributed as powerfully as 
any constitutional infirmity or defect to that list- 
lessness, and that indisposition to locomotion and 
adventure which have painfully distinguished 
some of the most promising graduates of the 
Medical College from the members of their 
profession of other races.” 


As I ventured to remind the Convocation of 
the Calcutta University on the 6th March last in 
the presence of his Excellency the Chancellor, this 

-wasa faulty and overdrawn picture even then. 
| Almost while this picture was being portrayed a 
Graduate of the Medical College of Bengal, who 
had been Naval Surgeon in Her Majesty’s gun- 
_ boat “ Fire Queen”, in the Burma waters and be- 
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warning and personal exertions in the defence of 
Gazipore during the stirring times of the Indian 
Mutiny, and as Surgeon-in-Charge marched with 
the victorious column of Havelock and Niell to 
the final relief of Lucknow and won the aproba- 
tion of his Commanders, his Governor and _ his 
people. The race has not died out as some 
thought, but must have steadily and noiselessly 
multiplied. ‘The man and the hour have found 
them out again, andthat man is our large-hearted, 
far-seeing, and sympathetic Viceroy, whom dire 
personal injuries and a cruelly quick succession of 
bereavements touch not where public duties are 
concerned. The brave and generous way in which 
he has consented at duty’s call to be with us in 
the critical times ahead, is thoroughly character- 
istic. Self-less devotion to India in Lord Hard- 
inge’s cult and creed which was fully shared in, 
nay, inspired by his departed and dear consort. 


India has responded to the Empire’s call with 
a thorough zeal and will. Elsewhere it is her 
Princes, her men of wealth and valour that have 
been most in evidence. In Bengal itis mostly 
graduates and under-graduates of the University 
that are to the fore. 


THE WAR AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


| BY MR, V. P. MADHAVA RAO, C.LE, 
(DEWAN OF BARODA.) 


HE World-War has now lasted for over ten 
months. The tremendous events that have 
| taken place in hurrying succession had at 
first the effect of stupefying the people by provid- 
,ing a dramatic contrast to the more slow-paced 
incidents of peace. But now with the passage of 
_ time the shrill agony of the first weeks of War 
has been toned through a mist of tears and suffer- 
4 ing. People are now more inclined to look from 
the crude facts to the ideal aspect of the World- 
“Conflict : to turn the searchlight more into them- 
_ Selves and enquire into the underlying signific- 
ance of the great events and the direction of their 
natural tendencies and character. This has been 
‘the case not only with the nations of Kurope but 
‘also with the peoples of India. 
iy In India, the enormous outburst of enthusiasm 
‘for the cause of the Allies isa deeply significant 
“sign of the times. And the key to the whole situa- 
Ition is Loyalty. Loyalty may be merely devotion 
to the person of the Sovereign, and instances of this 
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are not wanting in Indian Life. Bad Rulers like 
Malhar Rao, in spite of their tyranny, have deriv- 
ed advantage out of this national devotion to the 
hereditary principle, and inspired the affection not 
only of their Hindu but also of their Mussalman 
subjects. But thatis not the sense merely in 
which Loyalty can be said to explain the present 
psychology of the Indian people. Rather it is 
Loyalty in the sense of being true to oneself and 
in consequence to the rest of mankind, that is the 
moving impulse. And thisis the result of their 
wonderful religious discipline cumulated through 
the process of the ages, with which—even in the 
assertive theism of Islam—is intimately perment- 
ed an idealistic system of philosophy. This reli- 
gious discipline, part moral, but more especially 
informed with spirituality, has stood the Indian 
in good stead through all the vicissitudes of his 
national misfortunes and turmoils. In certain 
maters, the West has just begun to realise its con- 
science and set aright its ethical standards. 
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Take, for instance, the question of drink. It is 
acurious commentary on Western Civilization 
that it was only when a dire material necessity— 
namely, that of providing munitions for the 
War-—had to be faced that the far-reaching 
_ spiritual significance of a great national evil 
had begun to be realised. But in _ India, 
far back in the immemorial ages of our 
heroic history, a situation precisely similar 
to that now noticeable in England was created 
when the Yadavas brought on themselves a 


murderous War through a frenzy of drink. As . 


a result the clan was practically annihilated. 
Jt is a favourite saying of the Puraniks that 
the Bhagwat which tells the story of the life 
of Krishna was an epic on the evil of Drink. 
In literature, this wholesome tradition against 
drink was built up by epic, and fable and 
song; and it was later embalmed in law. The 
Code of Manu made Drink one of the five Deadly 
Sins—‘‘ Mahapatakas ”—for which there was no 
expiation. And so with the other evils, the warn- 
ing instincts of Indian Civilisation had prepared 
its people through tradition, and myth, and Sacred 
Law against their consequences. The Mahabharat 
was intended to illustrate the evils of gambling 
and the lust for dominion. The Ramayan showed 
the dire consequences of coveting one’s neigh- 
bour’s wife. These lessons and experiences have 
sunk deep into the consciousness of the people: 
and if we find to-day Hindu soldiers fighting in 
Europe and the other theatres of War ina 
spirit of doing their duty for duty’s sake only, 
and without any expectation of gain or re- 
ward, it is the result of the cumulative 
national experience and spiritual discipline of 
Hinduism. And in this regard, Mussalman 
soldiers share with their comrades in the common 
ethics of Orientalism. 

Duty, then, is their ideal: duty pertaining 
to a man’s station in life, to be done asa means 
of the perfecting of character and the heighten- 
ing of personality. That is the kernel of 
the sublime gospel of the Gita. It often 
distresses me to find attempts made in the 
West to reconcile Christian principles with 
War. The failure is due, I believe, to their 
defective theology with its ideas of creation 
which are irreconcilable with the eternity of the 
Seul. Regarding this last doctrine, however, 
there is no misgiving in the mind of the 
Indian. The Indians (Hindu or Sufi alike) 
have a firm faith in the undying nature 
of the spirit and its ultimate perfection in the 
union with the Universal Atman. 


This theology of the West has far-reaching 
political consequences. With its Personal God, 
it develops into the Tribal God with barriers of 
race and country, and aggressive national anta- 
gonisms. The net result of the religious life, as 
manifested in national conduct in Europe, has 
been the inordinate development of ungoverned 
greed and selfishness, and Titanic violence, of 
which Teutonic Kultur is the climax and the 
crown. This is a feature precent in other Euro- 
pean races also. Butas Mr. L. P. Jacks says in 
a recent article inthe Hibbert Jowrnal :— 

‘“‘The Germans have worked out to its further 
consequences a philosophy of life dominant, 


- though less tyrannous, in a]l the nations which 


have shared the intellectual development of the 
last three centuries. A principle which is else- 
where mixed and retarded by other tendencies, is 
their completely master.” This philosophy of life 
makes them lose sight of those eternal principles 
of Dharma and Cosmic Law, which govern both 
physical and moral spheres and from the opera- 
tion of which there is no escape. Harmony of 
soul can only be attained when man conforms to 
these laws. It is this Higher Law that the Ger- 
man political system has lost sight of : and, as a 
consequence, it has raised to the pedestal of God- 
head, over-riding all ethical disciplines, the state 
as the only entity worthy of human obedience 
and service. That has been its greatest misfor- 
tune: the nationality idea, borrowed from the 
armoury of the makers of the French Revolution, 
was developed through the Bismarckian regulations 
of blood and iron to its final logical outcome as 
the non-moral, homogeneous Prussian State of to- 
day. Happily for England, her political develop- 
ment has been cast on different lines : she has all 
along recognised the sovereignty of law as 
supreme—all else, even the power of the State and 
the personality of tne King being ragarded ever 
since the Magna Charta, as flowing from it and 
subordinated to it. The great World-Conflict, 
then, in so far as it can be called an antagonism of 
ideals, is between the sovereignty of law and the 
freedom of Personality on the one hand, and on 
the other the mechanical principle of welding to- 
gether various racial types and utilising the cumu- 
lative strength of individuals organised into an 
Association for conquest and dominion. The Kast 
has always, in its highest ideals, striven for the 
supremacy of Dharma and moral perfection of 
the soul. I venture to think, therefore, that it is 
no exaggeration to hold that the struggle that is 
being now waged in the blood-stained battlefields 
of the West isfor the ultimate triumph of those 
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principles which the Kast holds dear. 

. There is an interesting parallel to the present 
situation in the story of the Ramayan. There 
Ravana had by his austerities and his devotion to 
Shiva, the personal Goc, secured his favour and was 
renowned for his material wealth and military 
power. Arts and Sciences were cultivated 
throughout his dominions toa perfection which 
was not attained anywhere else. But it was all 
intellectuality without moral worth. The lower 
self had not been mastered; and this would 
account for the abduction of ‘Sita, who incarnated 
in her beautiful womanhood all the virtues of 
her sex, and for the disasters that followed when 
Ravana’s bloated egotism was confronted by that 
embodiment of Dharma and incarnation of Aryan 
culture—the great. Rama of the Epic. Thus was 
the Demon of a non-moral Universe, magnificent- 
ly great and as tremendously organised, 
conquered by the powers of the True, the Good, 
and the Beautiful. 

_ Modern European Philosophy has now come to 
the point of realising that the spirit is at the 
source of the working of the Universe: but it is 
at best a spirit working without a purpose. 
Kuropean thought has not put before itself a goal 
towards which the creative process might be set 
at motion. On the other hand, the Hindu 
system clearly defines the aims of existence. What 
are called Purusharthas are Dharma, Law, Right- 
eousness, Artha cr the acquisition of wealth, 


Kama or desire, the reproductive instinct and 
lastly, Moksha or liberation from the bondage of 


Cyclical 


life. The first of these governs 
the activity of the second and the third, 
and directs them towards the goal which is the 
last of these Ends of Existence. And over all 
these doctrines, as their governing principle, 


covering with the rest-giving wings as of a 


beneficent Angel, enveloping all the daily details 


_ of a Hindu’s life, inspiring, strengthening, aiding, 


_chastening all his manifold activity, remains the 


' West and in special England 
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great doctrine of Karma. Many thinkers have 
misconstrued its leading tenets to mean fatalism. 
But no mistake can be more far-reaching or 


_ radical. One of the grandest tenets of Hinduism, 


it represents the call to Man to raise his lower 
self with the help of his Higher Self, That is 
_the most sublime process of Self-Culture. Ex- 
-pand it from the individual to the aggregate 
to the soul of a people ; and you have what the 
has discovered 
-and so laboriously developed, namely, the fruit- 
ful idea of National Self-Government. One 
remembers in this connection the late Sir Henry 
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Campbell- Bannerman’s pregnant phrase: “ Good 
Government is no substitute for Self-Govern- 
ment;” and it is in the expansion of this idea, 
that the glory of England and its» Imperial 
System lies. One hopes that in the fulness of 
time England will, in this direction, prove to be 
the geatest benefactor that India has ever had. 
Thinkers in India were puzzied as to what this 
impact of the West on the East in India would 
lead to. There were vague misgivings as to its 
final good. But it was to the credit of the late 


- Ranade that he gave form and direction to the 


nebulous ideas that were floating in the minds of 
his educated countrymen by familiarising them 
with the idea that the coming of the English with 
their traditions of freedom and self-rule was a 
providential arrangement, under which India 
would regain her lost nationhood. He inspired 
them with his instinct of healthy optimism and a 
strong-hearted belief. in the ultimate triumph of 
the principles that England stood for. There was 
that other idea, which was due to Mr. Ranade or 
perhaps to his disciple, the late lamented Gokhale, 
that the nation needed opportunity for rising to 
the full height of its manhood and aspiration. 
Between these two conceptions, the nation’s duty 
was clear. While, on the one hand, it was essential 
on the Indian’s part to co-operate with his 
Rulers ; on the other, it was equally necessary for 
the Rulers to recognise the profound unity that 
underlay the seeming diversities of Indian life 
and the legitimacy of the people’s aspirations. 
This may be stated to be the political ideal of the 
better mind of India. The conduct of certain 
British rulers brought misgivings, however, to the 
minds of the people, and it was not till the signal 
act of Lords Morley and Minto in inaugurating 
the Reforms that are associated with their names, 
that confidence was restored. Above all, it was 
fortunate that Lord Hardinge had just before the 
outbreak of the World-Conflict taken so strong a 
stand on behalf of the Indians in South Africa. 
He may be said to have revealed the nation to itself 
by showing how much of solidarity there was in 
spite of communal barriers. He also revealed the 
true spirit of India towards England by sending 
the Indian soldiers to the front. And when war 
came with its tremendous issues of life and death, 
India doubted no longer and with one mind she 
moved to the side of England to help her in her 
hour of trial. 

To conclude, it is one of the strange ironies of 
civilisation that only through blood and slaughter 
can we bring out the heroic qualities that are in 
us and rise to our fullest height of individual or 
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racial stature. War more than any other drama- 
tic event in our life brings out that higher self, 
that magnificent spirit of other worldliness and 
sacrifice, something of which Kipling expresses in 
his “ Absent-minded Beggar.” It is true that 
Peace hath her victories. But there is nothing 
which enables us more dramatically to discover 
our soul than war. At the present moment, we 
are all doing that. It is one of the most hopeful 
features of this conflict that almost all the nations 
of the world are enabled to do so and are together 
in their suffering. All are engaged in learning 
their lesson at the same time, and it is but inevit- 
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able that behind this sickening welter of bloo 
and hate, the cosmic forces are tending toward 
a profound  re-adjustment of Ethical an 
National Standards. 

‘Whatever new wisdom,” to quote agai 
from the LZibbert Jowrnal Article, “ whateve 
vision of the weak spot in civilisation, is comin; 
to ourselves asa result of the War, we may b 
very sure that the same wisdom, the same _ visio1 
is coming to our enemies! Realising this, may 
we not believe that beneath the fierce and crue 
oppositions of the hour a profounder principl 
of unity is at work 2” 


alo War Val bolt Ever Goatees 


BY MR. DINSHAW EDULJI WACHA. 


LL over the world the question is put when 
this Armageddon on the continent of Europe 
will cease. It isa natural question. But 
how may it be answered? It can only be 

answered in one way, namely, by cogitating and 

_ ruminating on what wir maybe? Trace it then 

to its first cause. Whatisit? It is nothing but 

a struggle of human passions for mastery. But 

human passions are, as Carlyle says, so many 

“ eternal verities.” Humanity is born with them, 

and they can only be dispelled when humanity 

itself ceases to exist. 
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Just take a calm but comprehensive survey of 
what our finite understanding calls ‘ Nature.” 
Survey it in all aspects as it presents itself to the 
human mind, There are the heavens above and 
the subterranean regions below. There is the 
surface itself of the globe which we inhabit. How 
do we interpret the innumerable phenomena 
which this Nature presents itself to mankind 
with its limited knowledge? By that one key 
which the physicists have named Energy or Force. 
Energy pervades Nature. It is ever present in 
millions of shapes of which humanity knows next 
to nothing. Humanity isa babe picking up a 
few pebbles here and a few shells there while 
standing on the beach of the great ocean of Kter- 
nity, as that modest philosopher, Sir Isaac New- 
ton observed in all the consciousness of humility. 
Energy is the driving force everywhere in the 
celestial and the terrestrial world, of which our 
common humanity has any knowledge. What 
may be the volcano but a mighty struggle of those 
mysterious forces within the bowels of the earth ¢ 
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Or what may be thunder and lightning in the 
skies or wind and rain, or light and darkness’ 
Do not these inscrutable phenomena inform u 
how the mighty wheel of Energy is whirling itsel 
round and round its own centre without pause o1 
breath, educing in its course gigantic collisions, anc 
creating active elements or laying to sleep others 
Thereis no limit to the permutations and combin 
ations of energy in the universe. Energy per 
vades everywhere. Energy struggles agains 
energy, the ultimate resultant of which is eithe: 
destruction or creation. As the great poet says 
‘“‘to create is to destroy.” Mountains disappea 
under the titanic stress and strain of Energy 
giving place to oceans and lakes. Lakes anc 
oceans disappear to make way for mountains 
Land is uplifted or submerged. Rivers submerge 
into the ocean, stars collide and create new suns 
These in their turn go into darkness and agair 
out of that chaos comes light. What do they al 
signify ¢ Nothing but the eternal struggle of one 
set of energy against another. The same struggle 
is seen on the surface of the globe in the minera 


* and vegetable kingdom as much as in the animal 


There is the phenomenon of perpetual evolution. 
a mighty evolution indeed of which we with oui 
finite knowledge can hardly grasp or elucidate thc 
significance. Whence that evolution proceeds 
whither it goes, are a mystery. Finite mar 
cannot fathom its infinity. All that we are able 
to say is that energy pervades the universe anc 
that it destroys and creates. What in the absence 
of ought else we call Time and Space are als 
forms of the same Energy, But Energy itself is « 
mystery of mysteries. 
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We know and are conscious of the fact that 
that energy pervades humanity. There are forces 
within the body physical the origin of which none 
can divine. The forces are both physical and 
moral. Moral forces are the result of mentality 
or mental energy 2? Each moment of our lives 
those forces struggle within us, one of which we 
call strife. It is eternal. And if that be the 
case, can we not, on the analogy of the innumer- 
able phenomena of Nature, say that war is simply 
an outer expression of that eternal inward strife 
or struggle of energies in humanity ? If so, is it 
not conceivable that do what finite humanity 
may with all its boasted civilisation of a few thou- 
sand years—a mere bagatelle in the eons of ages 
of which physicists speak—there is no way out of 
its environments to escape this great struggle ? 
What are all the physical and celestial phenomena 
we attempt to interpret ? Nothing but a perpe- 


tual war, an ever-continuing’ of forces which, as 


the poet says, ‘‘ none can stay or stem.” So it 
is with human struggles which in their outward 
aspect lead to war. Wars there have been from 
fimes unknown since humanity had its origin, and 
war there will be till that humanity is purged of 
it. But when? Presumably when the struggle 
between what is called energy, and energy ceases 
to exist. Meanwhile there will be cycles of war 
und cycles of no war so long as humanity is what 
t has been since the day of its birth. A radical 
shange of environments must take place before 
wny such millennium as we wish for is ever attain- 
od. After all it may be a pious wish on our part 
out that will in no way help to solve this problem. 
Jentury after century has rolled on, and century 


after century will follow. Just glance back at 
past history. What do you find? Century after 
century what is euphemiously called civilisation 
is said to have taken great strides towards 
ameliorating human conditions. But has it been 
the case that civilisation has eradicated from the 
human blood the microbe of war? Is it likely ? 
From the days of the earliest wars in pre-historic 
times, which are wrapt in complete mystery, . 
to those of the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
Persians, the Greeks and the Romans, to those of 
the medieval ages and thence to our days of 
Waterloo, Crimea, Solferino, Magenta, Gravel- 
otte, Sedan, and Mukden there have been periods 
of tranquillity and periods of strife ; but have 
we ever heard of a full century of peace in any 
part of the world? More. What about the 
amenities and humanities of belligerents, when 
after 5,000 years of civilisation we find the Ger- 
mans practising at this very hour barbarities 
which would have staggered and astonished even 
the Huns and Vandals ? And has not our boasted 
Science aided them in practising those barbarities 
and cruelties in a way which makes the blood of 
the peaceful world of civilisation creep? Are we 
not entitled to say, therefore, that the progress of 
civilisation is no guarantee whatever of the cessa- 
tion of war, much less of the expulsion from the 
human blood of that spirit of primitive barbarism, 
which stands only next to that of the wild beasts 
of prey of the species of the lion and the tiger, 
the wolf and the panther? No. To wish for the 
banishment of war from human affairs is as much 
as to wish for the cessation of light from the Sun. 


9 
On the 4th of August, 1915, the following 


Resolution was solemnly acclaimed in every 
quarter of the British Empire :— 


“On this Anniversary of the declaration ofa 
righteous War, this Meeting records its inflexible 
determination in regard to the continuance to a 
victorious end of the struggle in the maintenance 
of those ideals of liberty and justice which are the 


common and 


sacred cause of the Allies.” 


INDIA’S SHARE IN THE STRUGGLE. 


— 


H, M. KING GEORGE. 


I look to all my Indian soldiers to uphold the 
Izzat of the British Raj against an aggressive 
and relentless enemy. I know with what readi- 
ness my brave loyal Indian soldiers are prepared 
to fulfil this sacred trust shoulder to shoulder with 
their comrades from all parts of the Empire. 
Rest assured that you will always be in my 
thoughts and prayers. I bid you go forward and 
add fresh lustre to the glorious achievements and 
noble traditions of courage and chivalry of my 
Indian Army whose honour and fame is in your 
hands.—His Majesty's greeting to the Indian 
Troops in France. 


RT. HON. MR. ASQUITH. 


When we look at the actual achievements of 
the force so spontaneously dispatched, so liberally 
provided for, so magnificently equipped, the 
battlefields of France and Flanders bear an un- 
dying tribute to their bravery.—Speech in the 
House of Commons. 


H. E. LORD HARDINGE., 


There is, I believe, nothing like comradeship in 
arms before the enemy and joint participation in 
the dangers and hardships of war to level all 
distinctions, to inspire mutual respect and to fos- 
ter friendships. This I regard asthe bright side 
of the despatch of our troops to Europe and of 
the heavy material sacrifices that are being made 
by India for the sake of the Empire. 

I cannot help feeling that as a consequence 
better relations will be promoted amongst the 
component parts of the British Empire, many 
misunderstandings will be removed and outstand- 
ing grievances will be settled in an amicable and 
generous manner. In this sense out of evil good 
may come to India, and this is the desire of all.— 
Speech at the Meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council on September 8, 1914. 


SIR JOHN FRENCH, 


One of the outstanding features of this, as of 
every action fought by the Indian Corps, is the 
stirring record of the comradeship in arms which 
exists between British and Indian soldiers ... . 
The Indian troops have fought with utmost 
steadfastness and gallantry whenever they have 
been called upon .... At their own particular 
request, they have taken their turn in the 
trenches and performed most useful and valuable 
service, 


THE MARQUIS OF CREWE. 


Idesire to express my conviction that the 
recognition by this meeting of the answer which 
India has given to Germany would thrill through 
the whole of the Empire. That answer has been 
given by the Indian Army, by the Princes of 
India, and by the whole people of India, who have 
lavished their labour, their gifts, and their 
prayers on behalf of the cause of which their 
beloved King Emperor is the centre and the 
symbol. Of the hopes of the future Mr. Bonar 
Law has spoken eloquently, and I would like also 
to think that the association of India and of the 
Colonies at such a gathering as this is a significant 
sign of the essential comprehension which, as the 
years roll on, would, as I firmly believe, sweep 
away all those obstacles of distance, of creed, or 
of race which seem to interfere with the complete 
union of the different members of the great 
Imperial Confederation—a union which would 
hinge upon the free activities of each, and which 
would be firmly based upon a common belief in 
the progress of the whole.— Syeech at the GuildHall, 
London. 


LORD HALDANE, 


‘Indian soldiers are fighting for the liberties 
of humanity as much as we ourselves. India has 
freely given her lives and treasure in humanity’s 
great cause; hence things cannot be left as 
they are. We have been thrown together in 
this mighty struggle and have been made to rea- 
lise our oneness, so producing relations between 
India and England which did not exist before. 
Our victory would be a victory for the Empire as 
a whole and could not fail to raise it to a higher 
level. 


LORD CURZON. 


It would be an act of folly to refrain from 
using troops which were not inferior to but in 
some respects the most efficient of the whole 
Army. The martial spirit in India was tradition- 
al and famous, and why when we wanted every 
man we could get, should we refrain from employ- 
ing them, because the sun happened to have 
looked upon them and made them dark? They 
would not fire on the Red Cross-badge ; they 
would not murder innocent women and children ; 
they would not’ bombard Christian cathedrals 
even if to them they were the fanes of an alien 
faith. The East was sending out a_ civilised 
soldier to save Europe from the modern Huns,—~ 
Speech at Hull on September, 7. 
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RT, HON. MR. BONAR LAW. 


I do not think we fully realise here how much 
hose men who have fought and died by the side 


yf our own soldiers have helped us through these - 


ong months. It is my belief that as a nation we 
1ave more reason to be proud of the spontaneous 
snthusiasm on behalf of their Emperor and their 
Empire of the Indian Princes and Peoples than 
ve had to be proud of the conquest of India,— 
Speech at the Guild Hall, London. 


IR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Just at the moment .when our line, thin to 
sreaking point, had to hold back the incessant 
und terrific onslaught of the Germans, this con- 


singent of troops from India came upon the scene,’ 


ind in their first serious action, on October 28, 
sarried the village of Neuve Chapelle, since be- 
some so famous. Had we not been able to bring 
ip these reinforcements from India, had our posi- 
sion there been so precarious that we could not 
ifford to take them away and @ fortiori had we been 
under necessity to send out more British troops to 
strengthen our position in India, then in all 
probability our troops in Flanders would not have 
peen able to stay the German onrush, and ovr 
brave little army would have been swept off the 
Continent. That Indians were able to help the 
“rench, the Belgians, and ourselves in stopping a 
blow which the Germans had prepared for years is 
2 thing of which they may be proud, and for 
which we should always be grateful to them . , 

As regards the future it could safely be predicted 
that new conditions would arise, the old demand 
of Indians for commissions in the army would be 
pressed ; there would be demands for a. more 
definite share in the Councils of the Empire, a 
larger part in the management of their own 
affairs, right to bear arms and to volunteer and a 
more equal social position.—Speech at the Royal 
Colonial Institute. 7 


MR. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


The very fact of her eager participation in this 
War of World Ideals shows that she is already 
well cut of the slough of millennial stagnation. 
It now rests with us to help her forward, honest- 
ly, diligently, and with deliberate, intelligent 
purpose, on the path which shall lead her out of 
tutelage, and up to the eminent place to which her 
innate capacities entitle her in the economy of the 
Empire and of the world.—/n the Laily News and 
Leader. 
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H, E, LORD PENTLAND. Do ’ 


We may all, I think, be proud that the troops 
of this country are fighting side by side with 
those of the rest of the empire in the cause of 
civilisation and honour, and J rejoice that they 
should have already given signal proofs of their 
valour and. devotion before the eyes of Europe. 
Ido not doubt that the spontaneous spirit of 
loyalty which at this critical time is found to 
pervade every country and every race composing 
the empire will serve to draw still closer the ties 
which bind us all together,—Speech at Hilore on 
December 3rd 


H. E. LORD CARMICHAEL. 


The loyalty of Bengal is undoubted. . ._ To me 
the fact seems undoubted-—you know how far it 
is true you will in all wise ways prove it.—Speech 
at the Bengal Legislative Council on 11th August 
1914. Saashs, 


H, E, LORD WILLINGDON. 


i are era India will prove herself to be, both at 
home and abroad, a great bulwark of support in 
the defence of the Empire.—Syeech at the Bombay 
Legislative Council on December 8, 1914. 


HIS HONOR SIR M. O’DWYER. 


These are the races which have carried the 
banners of the King-Emperor and spread the 
fame of the Punjabi soldier throughout the Kast 
from Pekin to Cairo and to Central Africa ; they 
have now gone to win fresh laurels for themselves _ 
and their country fighting side by side with ie 4 
manhood of the United Kingdom and of her 
Colonies and Dominions on the battlefields of 
Kurope. The enthusiasm with which the troops 
called out responded to the call of duty is, I be- 
lieve, only equalled by the disappointment of 
those who were left behind.—Speech at the 
Legislative Council. 


SIR JOHN HEWETT. 


Their employment in this supreme struggle side 
by side with the best troops that the world knows 
will do more to make our rule in India popular 
than any other step that the Government could 
take.—In the Times. 


SIR WILLIAM MEYER. 


The value of Indian contingents who have done 
so splendidly in this War, the values of the Indian 
supplies of munitions of War, and so on, will 
prove to have been of material assistance in deter- 
mining the present campaigns, — Be, 


: 


VINOLOIA NAAN 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 


BY 


THE REV. E, M. MACPHAIL, m.a., B.p. 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 


q™ great European War which men have 
been so long dreading has come, and at 
' the last has come suddenly. For twenty 
years the menace of it has hung over Europe like 
a dark thundercloud, but ifs outbreak has been 
so long delayed that some had begun to hope 
that it might be delayed indefinitely. This hope 
was not well-founded, for the constant growth of 
armaments laid an ever-increasing burden on the 
peoples of Kurope the. pressure of which was 
almost certain to lead to an explosion. Still, two 
months ago there seemed to be good reason for 
believing that the war would not break out at 
once. [n the Balkan peninsula—the storm-centre 
of Europe—peace of a kind had been restored, 
and the efforts of Sir Edward Grey to avert a 


conflict between the Great Powers over the Bal- 


kan question appeared to have been successful. 
The hopes of the peacemakers have been 
shattered and their labours in the cause of peace 
rendered useless by the dastardly outrage which 
two months ago sent a thrill of horror throughout 
the world. On the 28th June the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the throne of 
Austria-Hungary, was assassinated with his eon- 
sort in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. ‘The 
assassin was a young Bosnian, but it soon be- 
came clear that the plot which had led to the 


murder had its centre in Servia, The Austria- 


Hungarian government naturally felt that it ha 
a grievance against Servia, and on the 23rd < 
July it sent to the Servian government an ult: 
matum embodying its demands. In view of a 
the circumstances no one could have blame 
Austria for speaking firmly to Servia, but tk 
ultimatum was of such a character that it w: 
impossible that Servia would agree to what w: 
asked. 


eration, for consultation, or for mediation. | 


Further no time was allowed for consic 


the demands were not conceded at once war was 1 
be the result. Servia did not accept the ultims: 
tum unconditionally and Austria declared war o 
the 28th July. 


Tt is almost impossible to resist the conclusio 
that Austria intended that the ultimatum shoul 
be rejected and that there should be wa 
Whether she expected that the war would spreac 
it is impossible at present to say. She knew that sl 
had Germany’s support and she may have thougl 
that the nations forming the Triple Entent 
were not in a position to interfere with her. Br 
tain-seemed to be on the verge of civil war ove 
the Irish question. The Frénch government ha 
just made a humiliating confession of militar 
unpreparedness. In Russia a great strike wi: 
going on which might develop into a revolt 
tion. The time may have seemed propitiov 


for settling the Balkans in accordance wit 


ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


er wishes, especially when she could plead as 
re cause of the war the tragedy in which she 
ad the sympathy of Europe. It was decided 
5 any rate to take, the risk and to make the 
arajevo outrage an excuse for the adoption of a 
licy of aggression which would restore to her 
1e position she had lost by the Balkan war. 
Events followed rapidly. Germany had stated 
sat she would allow no one to interfere with 
ustria, but in spite of that on the 29th July 
ussia began to mobilise her army. On the 31st 
ermany sent an ultimatum to Russia and on 
1e lst August, declared war. An ultimatum was 
mt to France also on the 31st though mobili- 
tion did not begin there till lst August. With- 
it waiting fora reply Germany on the lst Au- 
ast violated the neutrality of Luxemburg and 
ithout the formality of declaring war invaded 
rance. Britain meantime had been working 
renuously in the interests of peace, but in vain, 
ccept that Italy proceeded to declare herself 
eutral. Britain was bound to France by ties of 
ose friendship if not of alliance, and the threat- 
1ing attitude of Germany and the German disre- 
urd of international obligations made her anxious 
Bri- 
in accordingly asked France and Germany if 
1ey would respect the neutrality of -Belgium. 
rance replied at once that she would, but Ger- 
any returned an evasive reply, saying that to 
iswer that question would be to reveal her plans. 
he meaning of that was only too clear. Britain 
»whom the Belgians had sent an appeal for help 
once despatched an ultimatum to Germany, and 
1 the 4th August declared war. On the same 
yy German troops entered Belgium in spite of 
e protests of the Belgian Government. 


ith regard to the neutrality of Belgium. 


The questions to which we naturally ask for 
swers are these—(1) What are the real causes 
(2) Why has 
issia come to the help of Servia? (3) Why 
s Germany intervened to assist Austria 2 (4) 


1y Austria has attacked Servia ? 


Why has France joined Russia? (5) Why has 
Italy remained neutral? (6) Why has Great 
Fritain shown herself the friend of France? (7) 
Why has Great Britain made the violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium a cause of war? To answer 
these questions fully would be to write a history 
of Europe. All that can be attempted in the 
cqurse of a single article is to try to bring into 
prominence the chief features of the historical 
back-ground of the war so as to give at all events 
a partial answer to them. 

To understand the present situation it is neces- 
sary first of all to glance at the history of some- 
In the year 300 A.D. the 
boundaries of the Roman Empire in Europe 
were, roughly speaking, the Rhine and _ the 
Danube. To the east of the Rhine and the north 


of the Danube lived large numbers of German or 


what ancient times. 


Teutonic tribes, some of whom had even then come 
To the east of the 


Germans lived the races to which we nowadays 


into conflict with the Empire. 
apply the name Slav or Slavonic. The Germans, 
it will be noted, held a position midway between 
the Roman and Romano-Celtic peoples and the 
During the fourth and fifth centuries tlie 
German tribes broke through the Roman bounda- 


Slavs. 
ries in vast hordes. Throughout the western half 
of the Empire they overthrew the Roman 
government and destroyed the Roman civilization 
in most places to: a great extent, in some, as.in 
South Britain, completely. As the Germans 
moved westwards some of the Slavs occupied the 
regions in central Europe from which they had 
migrated. They also came down into the south- 
east of Europe and took possession of a large part 
of the Balkan peninsula. The history of Europe 
during the last twelve hundred years when looked 
at from the racial point of view consists in the 
pushing back of the ,Germans by the Latin races 
or the Romanised Celts, and the conquest of the 
Slavs by the Germans in central Europe. Looked 


at broadly the present war is a phase in this age 


LHE AISLONICAL DBAUKGHOUND OF LHHK WARK, 


long conflict. In it the Latin and Slavonic people 


have united against the common foe, and, for . 


special historical reasons which must be explained, 
Great Britain, a semi-'Teutonic power, is found in 
a position of hostility to the German allies. 

In the eighth century Charlemagne, the great 
king of the Franks, succeeded in uniting under his 
sway most of the lands in ‘western Europe that 
had been included in the Roman Empire, and not un- 
naturally the title of Emperor was revived for him. 
But the Frankish Empire proved to be a sham, 
and in 843 A. D. it broke up into three parts. 
That part of it which was called France went to 
one of Charlemagne’s grandsons, and the part east 
of the Rhine—which we may call Germany—to 
another. The middle section, a narrow strip 
extending from the NorthSea to the Mediterranean 
and containing the two capitals, Aix-la-Chapelle or 
Aachen and Rome, went to the eldest grandson 
with the title of Emperor Two of these kingdoms 
were fairly homogeneous, but the middle kingdom 
was very far from being so, and it in turn split 
into three—Italy, Burgundy and the northern sec- 
tion which from the name of its ruler, Lothar, was 
called Lotharingia. It included most of the middle 
and lower Rhine lands, and the name is still borne 
by Lorraine which, however, formed only a small 
It is hardly too 
much to say that the conflicts between the two 


part of the ancient Lotharingia. 


outer kingdoms, Germany and France, that have 
taken place during the past thousand years have 
been waged for the possession of parts of the mid- 
dle kingdom, and more especially for the possession 
of Lotharingia. 

During the middle ages, France gradually became 
more united and stronger while Germany for 
various reasons became disunited and therefore 
weaker. Fora time the revived German Empire 
held all the middle kingdom but France gradually 
extended her boundaries and absorbed most of the 
French-speaking parts of the old middle kingdom 


while Germany lost her‘hold on Italy, Germany 


however, in the early middle ages gradually pus! 
eastwards and conquered and absorbed the Slz 
or as they called them, the Wends. Austria, Br 
denburg (the modern Prussia) and the mod 
kingdom of Saxony all occupy territory that » 
conquered from the Slavs, and German civilizat 
spread all along the coasts of the Baltic as fai 
Finland. The rise of the Slavonic states of Pol: 
and Bohemia at last checked the progress of 
Germans eastward. It fared ill with the S! 
elsewhere also, for many of them fell under 
power of the Magyars or Hungarians, a race fi 
Central Asia who had established themselves in 
plains of central Europe about the year 1000 A 
- In the Balkan peninsula two Slav states 
emerged in the.course of time—Servia and |] 
Both of these states and Russia had | 
christianised from Constantinople and_belor 
therefore to the Greek and not to the Ro: 
church. At times first one and then the o 
had threatened the existence of the Kas 
Roman Empire, but then as now they wer 


garia. 


bad terms with one another. Their hostility n 
them fall a prey to the invading Turks who | 
quered them in the fourteenth century. A 
the fall of Constantinople the Turks pressed no 
wards, and by their conquest of most of Hun; 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
many Slavs to the number of their subjects. 
Coming to the modern period of European 
tory we find the old rivalry between France 
Germany taking a slightly different form. ‘ 


‘period is often regarded as beginning with th 


vasion of Italy in 1494 by Charles VIIT of Fre 
an adventure which brought him into coll: 
with Spain which at that time held Sicily, | 
invasion was the opening of the great due 
tween the French monarchy and the Hous 
Hapsburg which lasted for two centuries a 
half. The Archdukes of Austria had succeede 
sometime in securing their election as Emp 
of Germany, or to speak more accurately ¢ 
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x wishes, especially when she could plead as 
e cause of the war the tragedy in which she 
d the sympathy of Europe. It was decided 
any rate to take, the risk and to make the 
rajevo outrage an excuse for the adoption of a 
licy of aggression which would restore to her 
e position she had lost by the Balkan war. 
Events followed rapidly. Germany had stated 
at she would allow no one to interfere with 
ustria, but in spite of that on the 29th July 
ussia began to mobilise her army. On the 31st 
many sent an ultimatum to Russia and on 
e lst August, declared war. An ultimatum was 
nt to France also on the 31st though mobili- 
tion did not begin there till lst August. With- 
t waiting fora reply Germany on the Ist Au- 
st violated the neutrality of Luxemburg and 
thout the formality of declaring war invaded 
ance. Britain meantime had been working 
renuously in the interests of peace, but in vain, 
cept that Italy proceeded to declare herself 
utral. Britain was bound to France by ties of 
se friendship if not of alliance, and the threat- 
ing attitude of Germany and the German disre- 
rd of international obligations made her anxious 
th regard to the neutrality of Belgium. Bri- 
in accordingly asked France and Germany if 
ey would respect the neutrality of Belgium. 
ance replied at once that she would, but Ger- 
any returned an evasive reply, saying that to 
swer that question would be to reveal her plans. 
e meaning of that was only too clear. Britain 
whom the Belgians had sent an appeal for help 
once despatched an ultimatum to Germany, and 
the 4th August declared war. On the same 
y German troops entered Belgium in spite of 
> protests of the Belgian Government. 
[The questions to which we naturally ask for 
swers are these—(1) What are the real causes 
(2) Why has 
ssia come to the help of Servia? (3) Why 
, Germany intervened to assist Austria 2 (4) 


y Austria has attacked Servia ? 


Why has France joined Russia? (5) Why has 
Italy remained neutral? (6) Why has Great 
Fritain shown herself the friend of France? (7) 
Why has Great Britain made the violation of the 
neutrality of Belgium a cause of war? To answer 
these questions fully would be to write a history 
of Europe. All that can be attempted in the 
cqurse of a single article is to try to bring into 
prominence the chief features of the historical 
back-ground of the war so as to give at all events 
a partial answer to them. 

To understand the present situation it is neces- 
sary first of all to glance at the history of some- 
In the year 300 A.D. the 
boundaries of the Roman Empire in Europe 
were, roughly speaking, the Rhine and the 
Danube. To the east of the Rhine and the north 


of the Danube lived large numbers of German or 


what ancient times. 


Teutonic tribes, some of whom had even then come 
To the east of the 
Germans lived the races to which we nowadays 


into conflict with the Empire. 
apply the name Slav or Slavonic. The Germans, 
it will be noted, held a position midway between 
the Roman and Romano-Celtic peoples and the 
During the fourth and fifth centuries tlie 
German tribes broke through the Roman bounda- 


Slavs. 
ries in vast hordes. Throughout the western half 
of the Empire they overthrew the Roman 
government and destroyed the Roman civilization 
in most places to: a great extent, in some, as.in 
South Britain, completely. As the Germans 
moved westwards some of the Slavs occupied the 
regions in central Europe from which they had 
migrated. They also came down into the south- 
east of Europe and took possession of a large part 
of the Balkan peninsula. The history of Europe 
during the last twelve hundred years when looked 
at from the racial point of view consists in the 
pushing back of the ,Germans by the Latin races 
or the Romanised Celts, and the conquest of the 
Slavs by the Germans in central Europe. Looked 


at broadly the present war is a phase in this age 
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long conflict. In it the Latin and Slavonic peorle 
have united against the common foe, and, for 
special historical reasons which must be explained, 
Great Britain, a semi-Teutonic power, is found in 
2 position of hostility to the German allies. 

In the eighth century Charlemagne, the great 
king of the Franks, succeeded in uniting under his 
sway most of the lands in ‘western Europe that 
had been included in the Roman Empire, and not un- 
naturally the title of Emperor was revived for him. 
But the Frankish Empire proved to be a sham, 
and in 843 A. D. it broke up into three parts. 
That part of it which was called France went to 
one of Charlemagne’s grandsons, and the part east 
of the Rhine—which we may call Germany—to 
another. The middle section, a narrow strip 
extending from the North Sea to the Mediterranean 
and containing the two capitals, Aix-la-Chapelle or 
Aachen and Rome, went to the eldest grandson 
with the title of Emperor Two of these kingdoms 
were fairly homogeneous, but the middle kingdom 
was very far from being so, and it in turn split 
into three—Italy, Burgundy and the northern sec-. 
tion which from the name of its ruler, Lothar, was 
called Lotharingia. It included most of the middle 
and lower Rhine lands, and the name is still borne 
by Lorraine which, however, formed only a small 
It is hardly too 
much to say that the conflicts between the two 


part of the ancient Lotharingia. 


outer kingdoms, Germany and France, that have 
taken place during the past thousand years have 
been waged for the possession of parts of the mid- 
dle kingdom, and more especially for the possession 
of Lotharingia. 

During the middle ages, France gradually became 
more united and stronger while Germany for 
various reasons became disunited and therefore 
weaker. For a time the revived German Empire 
held all the middle kingdom but France gradually 
extended her boundaries and absorbed most of the 
French-speaking parts of the old middle kingdom 
while Germany lost her‘hold on Italy, Germany 
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however, in the early middle ages gradually pus 
eastwards and conquered and absorbed the SI: 
or as they called them, the Wends. Austria, Br 
denburg (the modern Prussia) and the mod 
kingdom of Saxony all occupy territory that 
conquered from the Slavs, and German civiliza‘ 
spread all along the coasts of the Baltic as fa: 
Finland. The rise of the Slavonic states of Pol 
and Bohemia at last checked the progress of 
It fared ill with the S 
elsewhere also, for many of them fell under 


Germans eastward. 


power of the Magyars or Hungarians, a race f. 
Central Asia who had established themselves in 
plains of central Europe about the year 1000 / 
- In the Balkan peninsula two Slav states 

emerged in the.course of time—Servia and _ 
Both of these states and Russia had |] 
christianised from Constantinople and_belor 
therefore to the Greek and not to the Ro 
church. At times first one and then the o 
had threatened the existence of the Kas 
Roman Empire, but then as now they wer 
bad terms with one another. Their hostility r 
them fall a prey to the invading Turks who 

quered them in the fourteenth century. A 
the fall of Constantinople the Turks pressed nx 


garia. 


wards, and by their conquest of most of Hun 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
many Slavs to the number of their subjects, 
Coming to the modern period of European 
tory we find the old rivalry between France 
Germany taking a slightly different form. | 


‘period is often regarded as beginning with th 


vasion of Italy in 1494 by Charles VIII of Fr: 
an adventure which brought him into coll 
with Spain which at that time held Sicily, ~ 
invasion was the opening of the great due 
tween the French monarchy and the Hous 
Hapsburg which lasted for two centuries a 
half. The Archdukes of Austria had succeede 
sometime in securing their election as Emp 


of Germany, or to speak more accurately ¢ 
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ly Roman Empire, and now by a series of 
ll-arranged marriages they added to their 
minions the Netherlands, Spain, N aples, Bohe- 
a and the part of Hungary which was not held 
the Turks. France failed to establish herself in 
uly and Lombardy passed into the possession of 
2 House of Hapsburg for three hundred and 
Charles V, the greatest of the Haps- 
rgs was the great-grandson of Charles the 
ld, Duke of Burgundy, and he inherited along 
th the Netherlands the longstanding feud 
swween the Dukes of Burgundy and the Kings 
France. On his abdication in 1556 the German 
ssessions. of the House passed with the title 
Emperor to his brother Ferdinand, while his 
1, Philip 1II of Spain, received the other domi- 
ns; but the two branches of the Hapsburgs 
ially worked together, and the duel between 
snce and Spain in the 16th and 17th centuries 
really only another phase of the old rivalry 


by years. 


ween France and Germany. 
We may note here that the possession of the 
therlands, the modern Holland and Belgium, by 
uin was one of the causes of the great life and 
th struggle mm which England found herself 
aged in the time of Elizabeth. England had 
‘long been interested in the Netherlands and 
eci lyin Flanders which contains the great 
b) 
d and the great cities of Flanders were always 
tious to be on good terms. In the 14th 
tury Edward III allied himself with the 
mish towns against France, and in the end of 
15th century Kdward IV supported Charles 
Bold, who then held Flanders, against Louis 


Antwerp. For commercial reasons Eng- 


“Antwerp in the possession of a great 
Hl power,” said Napoleon, “is like a loaded pistol 
e head of England.” 


efore that when friction arose between Eng- 


It was not unnatural 


| and Spain, England should view with favour 
revolt of the Netherlands, and should assist 
Dutch in securing their liberty. This action 


\ 
| 
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of the English was one of the causes of the sail- 
ing of the Invincible Armada. Philip had hoped 
that his forces in the southern N etherlands, which 
had been reconquered, would help in that great 
expedition, but the Dutch saw to it that the Duke 
of Parma should not come from Antwerp. As 
the power of Spain declined, English policy natur- 
ally altered. Francenow became the dangerous 
power, and the great wars which Britain fought 
at the end of the 17th and 18th centuries were 
waged largely to prevent the Netherlands from 


falling under the sway of France. 


In the 16th and 17th centuries France, though 
a Catholic power, intervened in the religious wars 
of Germany on the Protestant side and succeeded 
in acquiring some more of the middle Kingdom. 
Some of the territories acquired were French- 
speaking ; others, notably Alsace, were purely 
German, Louis XIV in the latter half of the 17th 
century appears to have deliberately set before 
himself the object of making the boundaries of 
ancient Gaul those of modern France, and in all 


- probability he would have succeeded and would 


have made the Rhine the boundary of France but 
for William of Orange and the opposition of Great 
Britain. He failed in his supreme effort, and the 
war of the Spanish Succession transferred to 
Austria from Spain, which was now ruled by a 
Bourbon king, his grandson, the Spanish Nether- 
lands and the Spanish possessions in Italy. From 
that date the power of Austria was supreme in 
Italy, and Belgium, now the Austrian Netherlands 
ceased for a time to be a menace to Britain, © 
During the 17th and 18th centuries Austria 
succeeded in driving the Turks out of Hungary 
and in forcing them back across the Danube. Her 
new conquests made her more of a Slav power 
than before, and the partition of Poland in the 
end of the 18th century added still further to the 
At the 
same time her predominance in Germany began. 
to be threatened by the rise of Prussia which 


number of her subjects of Slavonic race. 
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important German province of Silesia. 

In the wars which followed the French Revo- 
lution, France for a time succeeded in realising 
the dveam of Louis XIV, for Belgium, Holland 
and the left bank of the Rhine were conquered. 
It was the threatened annexation of Belgium and 
the attack ori Holland that brought Great Britain 
into the war. But for the overweening self-con- 
fidence of Napoleon, France might have retained 
the left bank of the Rhine, even after the great 
defeat at Leipzic in 1813, and have enjoyed the 
possession of her so-called ‘natural boundaries ’ 
—the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Rhine. 


After the fall of Napoleon the Congress of 
Vienna rearranged the map of Europe. We need 
here notice only four of its arrangements, 
Prussia received large German territories includ- 
ing the Rhine Provinces. Belgium was given up 
by Austria and was united with Holland in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands asa bulwark against 
France. Austria received Lombardy, Venetia, 
Istria and Dalmatia, and thus became less of a 
German and more of an Italian and Slavonic 
power than before. Germany was made a 
loose confederation of 38 states. All unwittingly 
Napoleon had conferred a great benefit on Ger- 
many. Under his auspices in 1803 more than 
250 small German states had been swept away. 
The lesser princes had been ‘ mediatised’; the 
Free Cities had with four exceptions been incor- 
porated in the great states; and the ecclesiasti- 
sal states had been secularised and had been 
sbsorbed by their neighbours. There was no 
proposal made at Vienna to undo this part of 
Napoleon’s work, and this consolidation in no 
small measure prepared the way for a United 
Germany. 

The arrangement about the Netherlands did not 
work well, and in 1830 the Belgians revolted. The 
Jreat Powers intervened and agreed to recognise 


the independence of Belgium, The liberal party 


under Frederick the Great deprived her of the 


in Belgium would have liked Belgium to he re- 
united to France, but that would have led to a 
Kuropean war. Ultimately it was settled that 
Belgium should be a monarchy and that its neu- 
trality and independence should be guaranteed by 
the five Great Powers one of whom was Prussia, 
and this decision was enforced on Holland by a 
Until now the 
guaranteed neutrality of Belgium has never been 


French army and a British fleet, 
violated. When the Franco-German War of 
1870 broke out, both sides assured Great Britain 
that the neutrality of Belgium would be respect- 
ed and the promise was kept. It has long been 
feared, however, that another war would be too 


. Severe a strain for Germany’s good faith, and the 
event has justified the fear, 


The middle of the 19th century was marked by 
the growing rivalry of Austria and Prussia. Jn 
1859 Austria received a humiliating blow. | Italy 
had proved restive under the Austrian domination 
and the kingdom of Sardinia had put itself at the 
head of the national movement. Count Cavour, 
the great Italian statesman, and Victor Emmanuel 
the King of Sardinia, succeeded-in securing the 
support of Napoleon [1I, the Emperor of the 
French, who for reasons of his own wished to 
humiliate Austria, and in 1859 the Austrians were 
defeated and had to cede Lombardy. This was 
the signal for the fall of the princes throughout 
the peninsula who depended on Austrian support 


and the kingdom of United Italy came into exis- 


tence. As compensation France received another 
piece of the middle kingdom—the provinces of 
Savoy and Nice. 

Just at this time there came into prominence 
in Prussia as Minister-President one of the most 
remarkable men of the nineteenth century—Otto 
von Bismarck, the creator of the German Empire. 
Bismarck was at the time a strong conservative, 
the determined foe of liberal ideas and constitu- 
tional government, The two ideas that possessed 


him were the upholding of the power of the 
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monarchy, and the aggrandisement of Prussia— 
Germany to him was nothing, Prussia everything, 
He was a man of unbounded courage and iron will, 
and his diplomacy was as astute as it was unscru- 
pulous. He saw that there was not room in Ger- 
many for both Austria and Prussia and he was 
resolved that Austria must go. To crush Austria 
an army was required and to obtain the army 
that he needed the Prussian Parliament had to be 
defied. . 
on his way, and succeeded. The burning question 


in Germany at the time was the relation of the 


In spite of all opposition he went steadily 


Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to Denmark, 
territories which Bismarck coveted for Prussia. 


By adroit measures he succeeded in persuading: 


Austria to join Prussia in an attack on Denmark, 
Not only Holstein which was German but also 
Schleswig which was largely Danish were torn from 
Denmark. By more astute diplomacy Bismarck suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a quarrel with Austria 
over the division of the spoil. The Prussian army 
was now ready. It was armed with a breech- 
loading rifle and was commanded by the great 
General von Moltke. 


states joined Austria, but Prussia was too strong 


Most of the other German 


for them and in 1866 in a short campaign of seven 
weeks Austria was brought to her knees. Austria 
was treated with leniency. She was compelled to 
surrender Venetia to Italy the ally of Prussia and 
was turned out of Germany, but no German terri- 
tory was taken from her. Prussia annexed 
Schleswig, Holstein, the kingdom of Hanover, Hesse 
Cassel, Hesse Nassau, and the Free City of Frank- 
fort, thus consolidating her territory in Northern 
Germany. Next year, 1867, the North German 
Confederation was formed of which the King of 
Prussia was President, and treaties of alliance 
were made with the South German states, exclud- 
ing Austria, Henceforward Austria must find 
her interests in Eastern Kurope. 

It was now the turn of France. Of all the 
dupes on whom Bismarck imposed, none was more 


completely deceived by him than Louis Napoleon. 
the Emperor of the French. Napoleon had some- 
how an extraordinary reputation for ability, though 
it is difficult now to see why he ever obtained it. 
Bismarck saw that it was important to gain 
him over to the side of Prussia, and by 
personal interviews he succeeded in doing so, 
Napoleon thought that the growth of the power 
of Prussia would be a counterpoise to that of 


Austria, and Bismarck held out hopes, or even 


-made promises to him, of compensation in the 


shape of new territories for France. His neutra- 
lity was thus secured and he doubtless hoped that 
when Austria and Prussia were exhausted by a 
long war he would intervene as ‘the honest 
broker’ and obtain as his reward part of the left 
bank of the Rhine. Unfortunately for his plans 
the Austro-Prussian War came to a speedy end. 
He failed even then to put forward his demands 
before peace was concluded, and when at last he 
asked Prussia for compensation his requests were 
treated with scorn. First he asked for part of 
the left bank of the Rhine ; then, when that was 
refused, for Belgium ; and finally for permission 
to purchase Luxemburg. Some at least of these 
acquisitions had been suggested by Bismarck 
himself, but now they were all refused. Napoleon 
had foolishly, unlike Bismarck, put his pro- 
posals in writing. Bismarck communicated 
Napoleon’s plans to the South German states and 
thus secured their alliance, and when the Franco- 
German war broke out he published Napoleon’s 
proposal about Belgium and thus alienated Bri- 
tish sympathy from him. an 
The Franco-German War. of 1870-71 was the 
natural outcome of the Austrian war of 1866. 
France became alarmed at the growing strength 
of Prussia, and though Napoleon himself does not 
seem to have wished for war there was among 
his friends a strong party which thought thata 
successful war would establish his dynasty more 


firmly, Bismarck also wished for war in order 
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to consolidate the new Confederation and to bring 
in the South German states. 
arrange alliances with Austria and Italy which 


had as their object an attack on Prussia. But 


Napoleon began to 


Bismarck as usual was too clever for Napoleon, — 


and when the Confederation army was ready, he 
struck. With his usual astuteness however he 
succeeded in making France appear to be the 
aggressor, He started an intrigue for placing a 
Hohenzollern on the Throne of Spain, knowing 
that this proposal would infuriate the French 
people. His intrigue nearly brought Prussia 
a diplomatic reverse, for, the candidature was 
withdrawn, but the French played into Bis- 
marck’s hands, by demanding that King William 
of Prussia should give a guarantee that it 
would not be renewed, Even then there need 
not have been war, but Bismarck who had 
become quite down-hearted at the thought of 
peace, suddenly perceived a way of making war 


certain. 


Ems so as to give the impression that they had 
insulted one another, and the immediate effect of 


the publication of this lying account was that. — 


both Germans and Frenchmen clamoured for war. 
Later in life, after Bismarck had quarrelled with 
the present Kaiser and retired into private life, 
he used to boast that but for him there would 
have been no war with France. One does not envy 
him the responsibility. War broke out. The South 
German states, Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden 
joined the North German Confederation and 
the French were completely defeated. 

During the war the French Empire fell and 
the new German Kmpire was ca!led into existence 
with the King of Prussia as German Emperor. 
France was compelled to pay a huge indemnity of 
£ 200,000,000 and to cede Alsace and part of 
Lorraine to Germany. ‘The people of Alsace were 
of German race, but both provinces were entirely 


French in sympathy and have remained so after 


He altered the account of the interview - 
of the French Ambassador with King Wilham at 


forty-three years’ separation from France in spite 
of, perhaps partly because of, Prussian methods 


of government. No doubt these provinces were 


‘seized chiefly for military reasons but their 


annexation has been largely responsible for the 
continued bitter hostility between France and 
Germany, and for the huge armaments of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. France 
recovered more rapidly than Germany had expec- 
ted and in 1875 Germany began to threaten her, 
It is doubtful whether Bismarck intended really 
If he had thought 
it necessary no scruples would have deterred him, 


to wage a war of prevention. 


At any rate the situation was serious enough to 
cause both Queen Victoria and the Czar to inter- 
vene, It is not surprising therefore that France 
in her weakness began to look about for an ally 
and was overjoyed when in 1891 she found that 
Russia seemed willing to form an alliance with 
her against Germany. 7 

We must now turn to the South-East of 
Europe where ‘the Eastern Question’ had been 
reopened by an insurrection against Turkey in 
This 
between Servia and Turkey and at last to the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78. 


defeated and concluded the treaty of San Stefano 


Herzegovina. revolt led first to war 


Turkey was 


with Russia. Great Britain, however, intervened 
and compelled Russia to submit that treaty to a 


conference of the Powers which was held at Ber- 


lin under the presidency of Prince Bismarck, in 
the summer of 1878. 


By that treaty Roumania, 
Servia and Montenegro were made. independent 
states, and the autonomous principality of Bulga- 
ria was created. Austria, asa reward for her 
neutrality, was allowed to occupy and administer 
Bosnia «nd Herzegovina, and to occupy the Sanjak 
of Novibazar, a strip of old Servia lying between 
Servia and Montenegro, It required an army of 
200,000 men to enable Austria to take over her 
new acquisitions, the people of which are mostly 


Servian by race, 
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After the Congress of Berlin the relations of 
Austria and Russia became rather strained. The 


key-note of Bismarck’s foreign policy had been 


hitherto friendship with Austria and Russia. He’ 


had now to choose between them and so in 1879 
an alliance was made with Austria promising to 
assist Austria if she were attacked by Russia. In 
1882 Italy joined the two central European 
Powers and the Triple Alliance was formed. It 
seemed strange that Italy should thus join her old 
enemy Austria, but at the time she was irritated 
with and suspicious of her old ally France, because 
of the French occupation of Tunis. There were, 
however, elements of weakness in the alliance 
for many Italians look longingly on the Italian- 
speaking territories still in the possession of Aus- 
tria—Ttalia Irredenta as they call. it—and the 
aims and ambitions of Austria and Italy in the 
Adriatic coasts of the Balkan peninsula are 
necessarily conflicting. It is not surprising that 
Italy at the present juncture has considered that 
Austria’s attack on Servia is an act of aggression, 
and has decided that without loss of honour she 
may remain neutral. If justification were needed 
she may plead the example of Germany. To pre- 
vent the Czar for looking for assistance from 
France if Russia were attacked by Austria Bis- 
marck, in spite of the existence of the Triple 
Alliance, about the year 1887 entered into a secret 
agreement with Russia by which Germany agreed 
to protect her against an attack from Austria. 

In 1888 the Emperor William came to the 
throne of Germany. Though he was a pupil and 
admirer of Bismarck it soon became evident that 
two meneach so self-willed could not work together. 
In 1890 the great Chancellor fell, 


pelled to resign, and retired into private life 


He was com- 


where he indulged in the most bitter criticism of 
the government in which he no longer had a 
share. The new Emperor had his own views on 
foreign affairs and the secret agreement with 


Russia was not renewed, Russia and France at 


once began to draw together and in opposition 
to the Triple Alliance the Dual Alliance was 
formed in 1895. 
for France was clearly shown by the bullying tone 


How necessary the alliance was 


which Germany at once adopted towards her when 
Russia was weakened by the Japanese war. It 
is because of the existence of these alliances that 
Germany has in the present crisis come to the © 
assistance of Austria while France has armed to 
support Russia. vert 

The arrangements made at Berlin in. 1878 © 
lasted more or less completely for thirty years. 
The revolution in Turkey in 1908, however, led to 
some unexpected results. Austria and Bulgaria 
evidently feared that if ‘Turkey became a reformed — 
state the Turks might be anxious to regain - their 
power over their outlying provinces. At once 
therefore Austria announced the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Bulgaria proclaimed 
herself to be an. independent kingdom. Austria’s — 


‘action caused fury in Servia for the Bosnians are 
of the Serb race, and the “ Great Servian Idea ¥ 


seemed thus to be destroyed. Russia interposed 


in favour of Servia but Germany “in shining 


armour,” as the Emperor William put it, at once _ 
stood by her ally. Russia had not yet recovered | 
from the effects of the Japanese war and had 
humbly to retire at Germany’s bidding. Possibly | 
in 1914 Germany thought the same thing would 
happen. Servia pleaded for an extension of her 
own territory, and was anxious to obtain the 
Sanjak of Novibazar which would have connected 
That 
however, was the very last thing that Austria 


her territory with that of Montenegro. 


wished to see, and so the Sanjak was handed 
back to Turkey. By the 
1912-13 Servia succeeded in acquiring that part 


Balkan wars of 


of old Servia and much besides, and it is her suc- 
cess in so doing that has largely led to the pre- 
sent war. 

And now the question may be answered. Why 
did Austria go to war with Servia 2 Austria- 
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Hungary is determined to crush Servia and that. for 
First, in the Dual Monarchy there 
are no fewer than 25,000,000 Slavs—more than 
half of the total population. Of these more than 
5,000,000 are Serbs most of whom would like to 
be united to Servia. 


two reasons. 


doubt, has been encouraging a pro-Servian propa- 
ganda amongst Austrian subjects, and Austria is 
determined that this shall end. But there is 
another reason for Austria’s action, Of late years 
it has become increasingly clear that Germany’s 
attitude towards the Eastern Question has com- 
pletely changed from what it was when Bismarck 
contemptuously remarked that Germany’s interest 
in it was not worth the life of a single Pomeranian 
grenadier. In her quest for a suitable “ place 
in the sun” Germany has cast her eyes upon the 
Asiatic dominions of Turkey. Sedulous attempts 
have been made to cultivate the friendship of the 
Sultan and concessions for the employment of 
German capital in Asia Minor and the Euphrates 
valley have been the result, The ultimate aim it 
But the road to these 
territories lies through the Balkan peninsula, and 


is needless to indicate. 


if Servia becomes too strong the way for the two — 
German powers to the AXgean wil be blocked. - 


Germany and Austria-Hungary have evidently 
decided that the time has come to attempt to 
ensure that it shall remain open by reducing 
Servia to the position of a vassal State. 

It was impossible that Russia could look on 
with indifference while Servia was being crushed. 
True, Russia is the last country in the world to 
wish to encourage conspiracies for the murder of 
those in high places. But when it became evident 
that the murder of the Archduke was being made 
the excuse for an attack on Servian independence 
Russia could not but take action. Russia no 
doubt has her own interests in the Balkan penin- 
sula, for which she is working, but apart from 
self-interest the fact that the Russian and Servian 
peoples are closely bound together by the ties of 

2 


Servia, there can be no 


common race and common religion has once 
again brought the Russians to the assistance of 
their weaker brethren. It was Russia that won 
for Servia first autonomy and then independence, 
and. Russia but for her own weakness would have 
supported Servia effectively in 1908. It is doubt- 
ful whether even if the Russian Government had 
wished to remain neutral at this juncture it could 
have done. so, in face of the powerful wave of 
Slavonic race feeling that seems to have swept 
over the country. Austria and Germany must 
have known what would be the result of their 
action. If not, if they were merely “ bluffing,” 
and fancied that Russia would again give way 
before their threats, they have made a deadly 
mistake. | ss 

It is necessary now in conclusion to review 
briefly the reiations of Great Britain with France 
and Germany during the past thirty years. During 
the first half of that period Britain and France 
were not on very friendly terms.’ France was 
irritated by the British occupation of Egypt, and 
various colonial questions ‘were constantly giving 
rise to friction. The situation became most danger- 
ous in 1898 when Major Marchand occupied 
Fashoda on the upper Nile which the French had 
been distinctly told was regarded by the British 


as within their sphere of influence. War fortu- 


nately was averted, but the feeling. of the two 
countries towards oné another. became still more 


unfriendly. After the accession of Edward VII, 
however, a determined effort was made to'come to a 
friendly understanding with France, and in 1904 
an agreement was made by which all outstanding 
causes of quarrel were removed. This was the 
beginning of the Hntente Cordiale. Its influence 


was seen next year, France had ‘agreed to 
recognise Britain’s position in Egypt, and Britain 
in return had promised to leave France a free 
hand in Morocco. Germany, however, suddenly 
discovered that she had interests in Morocco, and 


it became necessary to hold an internationa} 
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conference. It was held at Algeciras in 1905, and 
at it Great Britain stood by France while Austria 
supported Germany. Since then the friendship 
has grown closer, and friendship with France has 
led to greater friendliness between Britain and 
Russia the ally of France. 
Germany again intervened in connexion with 
Morocco and tried to browbeat France, Britain 


Three years ago when 


again stood by her friend in the diplomatic 
‘¢ eonversations” which took place, and made 
- ready her fleet. 

Britain’s friendship with France hasbeen partly 
the cause and partly the effect of a change in her 
relations with Germany. At the time of the Franco- 


German War most people in Great Britain were 


on the side of Germany, though even then there — 


were some who looked with dislike, if not fear, on 
The 
formation of the German Empire was regarded 


Bismarck’s policy of- “ blood and iron.” 


sympathetically, and for years ‘the feeling towards 
Germany throughout Great Britain was one of 
When in 1884 Germany 
embarked upon her colonial policy a certain 


complete friendliness. 


amount of friction was caused by the British dis- 
like of Bismarckian diplomatic methods, but it 
was felt generally that it was not unnatural that 
Germany should wish to have colonies, and the 
points in dispute were amicably settled. Britain 
made no attempt to use her overwhelmingly 
greater naval strength to prevent the acquisition 
by Germany of colonies in Africa and in the 
South Seas, Those who knew Germany however 
were aware of the deep-seated envy with which 
Germany regarded the British colonial empire, 
and how in particular she hoped that the enmity 
between Boer and Briton in South Africa might 
lead to the establishment of her own power there, 
To them the famous telegram which the Emperor 
William sent to President Kruger in January 
1896 on the failure of the foolish Jamieson Raid 
did not cause the astonishment which Wag felt by 
most persons in Britain. From that date the 


general feeling in Great Britain changed. It was 
felt that Germany had deeper designs than had 
yet been recognised, and that Germany was in po 
sense our friend. The Boer War might perhaps 
not have taken place had Kruger not fancied that 
he would receive assistance from a foreign power. 
If Germany wished at that time to take hostile 
action the weakness of her navy prevented her, and 
it is significant that it was at that date that she 
began the construction of a navy which, had 
Great Britain remained inactive, would soon have 
been the strongest navy in the world. When the 
British realised what was being done in Germany 
they naturally began to ask why Germany wished 
such a huge navy. Britain, because of her insular 
position, her peculiar economic conditions, and her 
empire, requires a large navy as a means of self- 
preservation. Germany having created a large 
mercantile marine and having acquired some colo- 
nies might be expected to wish to be strong on 
the sea also. But the magnitude of the scheme 
she was undertaking showed that she could have 
but one object in view. She was determined to 
dispute the position of Britain as mistress of the 
seas, in the hope that she might make herself as 
supreme on the ocean as she was on land, in short 
that she might make herself dictator of the whole 
world. The evident hostility of Germany thus 
made Britain draw closer to France, while at the 
same time she strengthened her navy. The in- 
creasing burden that this has entailed led 
recently to an agreement with France, that if 
France kept her ships in the Mediterranean, Bri- 
tain would keep her fleet mainly in the North Sea. 
It was this agreement that made Britain, when 
Germany threatened France, explain to Ger- 
many that she must protect the coasts of France 
and the French colonies against the German fleet. 

Two causes then have led to the declaration of 
war against Germany. First, our agreement with 
France—an agreement into which we have been 
led by the manifest hostility of Germany. Honour 
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nd self-interest alike demand that we should not 
tand aside and see France crippled. Secondly, 
ven if we were under no obligation to France we 
ire bound by the guarantee that we have given 
or the neutrality and integrity of Belgium. Here 
gain honour and self-interest alike forbid a selfish 
1eutrality. We could nut without dishonour have 
surned a deaf ear to the Belgians when they 
ippealed to us for assistance against the unpro- 
yoked breach of her neutrality by Germany. It 
s true that Germany in the act of breaking her 
alighted word has offered to promise that she will 
ceep half of it, and will respect the integrity of 


Belgium. But the Pan-Germans have spoken in 
no uncertain language of their aims, and the 
Bismarckian diplomacy has made the much-sung 
‘‘ Deutsche Treue” (German faithfulness) a subject 
for laughter. Much as we deplore war, and great 
as will be the suffering it must entail, there are 
times when war is better than a dishonourable 
peace, and such a time has come in the history of 
the British Empire. Great Britain has entered 
upon war conscious of the righteousness of her 
cause, and has drawn the sword in the interest of 


justice and liberty. 


The Underlying Causes of the European War 


BY 


N. M. MUZUMDAR, B.a., B. SC., (Econ). (LONDON). ¥.R.E.S., Bar-at-Law. 


i 


HE European situation precipitated by the 
Austro-Servian war has developed into a 
All the 


Powers of Europe with the single exception of 


general Kuropean War. great 
Italy (at the moment of writing) have ,drawn 
the sword, and Japan too has joined in the fight. 
All Europe has become one great battlefield. And 
the war zone would appear to have spread all over 
the European, and here and there even on the 
African and Asiatic, world. The immediate causes 
of the war are plain. There was the Austro- 
Servian tension. And the act of an insane assas- 
sin precipitated the conflict between Austria and 
Servia. But there lay yet deeper causes than 
that, causes that had accumulated, For Austria 
it was Servian ambition backed up by Russia; 
and for Servia it was Austrian aggression backed 
up by Germany. This is how the respective 
Governments alloted the burden of the inner 


causes of the struggle, each throwing the blame 
on the other. 

It would be worth while to examine at first 
the immediate causes of the European conflict 
from both points of view. The Austrian point of 
view is that her war with Servia is essentially a 
war in self-defence. In an Empire containing a 
most heterogeneous population, she feels herself in 
danger of a disintegrating wedge. It has among 
its population Germans, Bohemians, Hungarians, 
Magayrs, Czechs, Poles, Ruthanians, Croatians 
and Slavs, material very hard indeed to weld 
into a cohesive Empire. Hardest of all to assimi- 
late has been the Slavonic population, and joined 
to them the Croatians, a more or less similar 
people, (similarly groaning under the weight of 
Magayr domination), According to Austria, 
Servia, the leading Slav country in the Balkans, 
flushed with success in the Balkan war, after 
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breaking Bulgaria, aims at growing into a “ greater 
Servia,” the “Champion” of the Slavs, gaining 
its “ natural” boundaries that would include all 
surrounding Slavs; and at becoming, if not itself 
a great Slav nation, the leader in a great Slavonic 
Federation, and ultimately at the back of Austria 
a great Balkan power. Austria sees danger in 
this pan-Slavonic movement which would affect 
the large number of Slavs within -her borders. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina would also fall within 
the “ natural ” boundaries of a “‘ greater” Servia, 
and with them a good part of the Adriatic 
coast. In such schemes Austria believes that 
Servia has the acquiescence, if not the direct 
3 encouragement, of its mighty Slav neighbour, 
Russia. Russia, it holds, is actuated by its 
policy of creating and maintaining a dominating 
influence in the Balkans to find, if possible, a 
way out to her eternal quest, an ice-free sea. 
If Servia reached the sea there was the danger of 
a “ Russian ” port in the Adriatic. A Slavonic 
federation would be also a dangerous wedge in 
the artificial conditions of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire ; and such a wedge Austria holds it must 
resist at all costs. The Servian and Russian point 
of view is that the real causes of the trouble lie 
in the 
Balkans. It is they who are trying to dominate 
the Balkans. The real aim of Austria baeked 
up by Germany is to prevent the natural growth 
of Servia, and prevent her from having an outlet 
on the Adriatic which her economic conditions 
most require. 


in Austrian and.German aggression 


The solidarity of Austria means a good deal for 
Germany. And any weakening of the Austro- 


Hungarian Empire would be guarded against and 


resisted by its friend, neighbour and ally, The 
interests of Germany, Austria, Russia and the 


Mediterranean States involve the interests of all 


Europe. And when such wide 


interests are 
involved England is not only unable to stand 


aloof, but in her own interests do all it can to 


preserve and ensure if not the peace of Europe, 
at any rate the balance of power in Europe. 

The present position and relations of the 
Powers in Europe cannot be understood without 
a glance at recent history, The one great out- 
standing feature of the last fifty years is the 
unification of Germany and its rapid rise toa 
world power. And the present grouping of the 
great powers is mainly the result of the Franco- 
Prussian war which made modern Germany. Only 
four years before Prussia had driven out Austria, — 


‘its rival, by force fromthe Germanic Federation, 


had ended the Holy Roman Empire, and assumed 
the leadership of the North German States. | 
Austria defeated and checked in the North began — 
thenceforth to look southward. Prussia on its 
part consolidated the North German States and 
brought on the Franco-Prussian conflict which 
It re- 
quired all the diplomacy of Bismarck to keep 
The fall 


of France meant the unification of Germany, and 


rallied the German States round herself. 
Austria and Russia out of the conflict. 


for 20 years the task of Bismarck’s life was to 
keep France in isolation. In the meantime in 
1877 Russia, tired of European inaction in the 
Turkish question, declared war on Turkey. It 
marched to Constantinople and dictated the San 
Stefano treaty. The powers hurried and met at 
Berlin charged with the revision of the San 
Stefano treaty. At the Berlin Congress, Bismarck 
presided and played the ‘honest broker.” The 
Congress refused to allow Russia’s scheme of a 
“big” Bulgaria in which Russian influence would 
be supreme, and at the same time practically . 
handed over Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria 
which had not struck one blow for them. Russia. 
seethed with indignation at Germany’s ingratitude. 
particularly for her neutrality during the Franco- 
Prussian war. The Dreihaiserbund (the Union of 
the three Kaisers) broke up, and the gradual for- 
mation of the Triple Alliance between Germany, 
Austria and Italy followed. The Dual Alliance 
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was at first concluded between Germany and 
Austria in 1879, though it was not published till 
1888. 
powers was attacked by any other power the other 


According to it, if either of the agreeing 
was to remain neutral. But if the enemy was 
supported by Russia the other was bound to 
assist. This secured Germany from the fear of a 
Franco-Russian onslaught. It also brought men 
of German blood together and healed the wound 
of Sadowa, Austriaon its part was secured against 
Russia and felt strong to pursue its policy south- 
wards. Three years later Italy joined the Dual 
_ Alliance when France established a _ protectorate 
over Tunis very much to her indignation, An 
Alliance with her old enemy the Austrian and 
Germany appeared to her at that time essential 
for her own national security. 

The effect of the publication in 1888 of the 
Austro-German treaty, and the union of Italy 
with the Dual Alliance, was to bring France and 

With the fall of Bismarck who 
had stood between France and Russia this union 
was brought about. And in 1891 these two 
powers signed a treaty. The terms of the treaty 
But there is little 


Russia together. 


have never been published. 


doubt that Russia is pledged to support her ally’ 


in case of attack by Germany. Russia on its own 
part required an assured position in Europe to 
carry out her Asiatic ambitions and also wanted 
capital which she could only get from thrifty 
France. 

Still England was ‘no particular friend of 
France or Russia. 
Crimea, in China and Afghanistan, and the Penj- 
deh incident was still fresh. 
France had been involved in the occupation of 
Egypt, and France had not forgotten Fashoda. 
On the other hand, England’s friendship with 

Germany, Austria and Italy had remained. There 
was no clash of interests with Austria. And as 
for Germany in Egypt Bismarck had said he was 
English. (He could not be French), 


It had opposed Russia in the 


Opposition to 


But the position changed with the opening 
years of the new century. For the last 14 years 
there has been an inevitable tendency for England 
It has 
had to leave its old policy of isolation in conti- 
In the Mediterranean, the road 
to the East, she had always asserted herself. But 


now she could not afford to remain aloof in conti- 


to draw nearer to France and Russia. 


nental affairs. 


nental affairs. The Triple Alliance was distinetly 
aimed at France and Russia. And to preserve the 
balance of power she could not but throw herself 
on their side. Germany’s Asiatic ambitions were 
revealed in the Bagdad Railway. And her naval 
programme showed her desire to become a rival 
“Our future lies on the water,’ 


And he had 
further declared that the aim of Germany was to 


naval power. 
declared the German Emperor. 
find “a plece under the sun,” German disap- 
proval of the Boer War had not remained hidden, 
and was openly evinced in the Kruger telegram, 
And the Daily Telegraph interview clearly ex- 
pressed the Emperor’s mind on the subject of 
Anglo-German relations. 
In May 1903 King Edward paid his first 
And in 1904 France and 
England signed a treaty by which France sur- 


official visit to France. 


rendered all claims to Egypt. and undertook not 
to press for the termination of the occupation, 
England on the other hand giving France a free 
hand in Morrocco. And though it has been 
officially denied, it has been largely believed that 
England also agreed to help France if attacked, 
But the Morroccan question was not to be thus 
finally settled. In 1905 the Kaiser landed from 
his yacht at Tangier, and declared the Sultan free 
and independent, and forced the submission of 
the whole question to a European Conference, 
The Algeciras Conference followed, England and 
Russia stood by France. Germany was disappoint- 
ed. And the effect of Algeciras was to bring 
England and Russia also nearer than they were, 
In 1910 again when the Morroccan question once 
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nore came up, the German battleship Panther 
suddenly appeared on the Morroccan coast. It 
Imost looked as if France and Germany were on 
he verge of war. 
Mr. Lloyd George's 
‘ Hands off” he declared to Germany, And the 
ffect was to bring France and England nearer 


Mansion House _ speech. 


han they were. 

In 1905 when Lord Hardinge (then Sir Charles 
Jardinge) was Ambassador at St. Petersburg 
egotiations began between England and Russia, 
nd in 1907 the Anglo-Russian Convention was 
This, Germany understood as a design 
Events in the Balkans only 
In 1908 Austria ob- 


ained permission to survey for a railway to the 


igned. 
or her isolation. 
ntensified the situation. 


Servia immediately 
The re- 
olution in Turkey, however, altered things. Bul- 


sanjak of Novi Bazaar. 
wressed for a railway to the Adriatic. 


aria threw off Turkish suzerainty, and Austria 
lefinitely annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. Ser- 
ia at once demanded compensation for the des- 
ruction of her hopes of getting these two pro- 
rinces, and in such a demand relied mainly on the 
upport of Slav Russia. But this demand was 
nded by the Kaiser peremptorily informing the 
Jzar that if his support of Servian claims 
would lead to war with Austria, Germany 
would support her ally by allthe means at her 
jisposal. And a little later when he was in 
Vienna he spoke about. his having stood by the 
Austrians “in shining armour,” 

All this explains the international situation 
preceding the war. The main factors were the 
antagonism between France and Germany, the 
mutual suspicion of England and Germany, and 
the conflicting interests of Austria and Russia, 
Added to them came the disturbing element of 
the Balkans. Greece is bound. by treaty” to 
Servia, and Rumania to Russia, and if the. Bal- 
cans ever get involved there would be the stan: 
yal Turkish question again, 


England’s reply to this was in . 


The concert of _ side and Rumania on the other can hardly come » 


Europe had in fact become «a myth, and its place 
wis gradually taken by two opposing camps, or — 
more softly put, a balance of power. 

A survey of the European situation makes it 
clear, how very much most of the continental 
powers are interested in anything that would 
tend to disturb the new equilibrium. <Austria— 
first of all, will not have at any cost.a “ greater 
Servia” at its back, a Slav Federation, a great 
Balkan power, or even a Servia under Russian 
influence. ussia cannot get over the part played 
by Germany at the Congress of Berlin nor has she 
forgiven the Austrian annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. Itself a Slav country it would do 
anything to create another Slav power at the back 
of Austria. Checked in the Pacific, possibly 
checked also at the Persian Gulf, and still in. 
search of an ice-free port, any rearrangements on 
the Mediterranean through the instrumentality of — 
Servia would be for Russia an advantage gained. 
Germany is pledged to assist Austria, and with 
For this 
purpose it would do anything to break the Franco- 


Austrian help aims at a lead in Europe. 


Russian and British entente which lies in the way 
of her ambitions. Austria too knows on her part 
that without German help she cannot stand alone 
in Europe or hold her heterogeneous Empire. 
France will not forget 1870, and has still her eye 
on her ancient and natural frontier of the Rhine, 
and its lost Provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, 
Italy had thrown in her lot till yesterday with 
Germany and with Austria whom she had once 
fought. But as a Mediterranean State she cannot 
stand against France, a Mediterranean power, and 
England with her command of the same. Its 
Mediterranean and North African interests in 
fact prevent her from setting herself against 
France and England. Servia wants to get its 
“natural” frontiers, at any rate find an outlet 
in the Adriatic. Greece is bound to Servia, and 


Rumania to Russia. Bulgaria, with Servia on one 
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in, even if it be to recover what she has lost 
recently. But Turkey unless kept back by the 
Mediterranean powers, would see in this whole 
conflict an opportunity for regaining some of 
its old boundaries. The “sick man of Europe” 
has always tried to restore himself during the 
quarrels of his doctors. 
‘The position of Hngland in this whole conflict 
is dictated by, what to her is a vital necessity, 
the maintenance of the peace and balance of 
Europe. It cannot be clearly understood without 
a survey of the relative positions of the other 
particularly those of the two 
All the diplomatic history 


of Europe, since France signed a. treaty with 


great powers, 
European Alliances. 


Russia in 1891, has centred. round these two 
groups, and more and more within the last ten 
years. Events have moved so rapidly especially 


within the last four years. During this period 


the whole European situation has grown with | 


almost bewildering swiftness. By 1891 the Triple 
Alliance between Germany, Austria and Italy was 
The Dual Hntente between 
Russia and France began in that year. The Triple 
Entente did not begin till 1904, and even then 
it was nothing in the nature of a definite agree- 


an accomplished fact. 


ment, If there was. any balance of power at all 
And 


this was due first of all to the absence then of any 


in Europe, it was a very unstable balance. 


direct clash of interests between England and the 
powers of the Triple Alliance, and secondly to the 
very equivocal position of Russia in the early 
years of the Entente in the Entente group. Russia 
had seethed with indignation when Bosnia and 
She had 
fought Turkey alone, and the powers had denied 


Herzegovina were given’ to Austria. 
her the spoils. And when at length Servia cried 
out at the final Austrian annexation of these two 


Raiser Wet Peremptorily 


provinces in 1908, th 


warned the Czar tha anyksupport-4e) Wotld [give Ape 
to Servia in her claims would., be resisted by, 
Austria and Germany, at all costs. Stil] Russia ry be 


a ‘ 


would not appear to have bound herself definitely 
in the Triple Entente. She had of course allied 
herself definitely with France. She was one with 
her in her opposition to Germany. France had 
even tried to dissuade her from the war with 
Japan, as her absence in the East would weaken 
her support for France at home, and would make 
room for German ascendency. Still she launched 
on the war in the Pacific. Mukden and Tsushima, 
however, sent her back staggered and torn. She 
could recover herself only by foreign help. Depen- 
dant now on foreign borrowings her only strength 
lay in the skill with which she could maintain 


good relations with both Germany on the one 


side, and England and France on the other, 
Therefore she oscillated. With Germany, she 
made the Potsdam Agreement in 1910 behind the 
back of her allies, getting her position i Persia 
recognised and in return recognising the German 
venture in the Bagdad Railway. It was enough 
to startle England and France Only three years 
before she had signed the Anglo-Russian Con- 
vention guaranteeing the integrity of Persia, and 
refraining from any interference in Afghanistan 
and Tibet. The Potsdam agreement had therefore 
come as a most disagreeable surprise. There was 
the fear of her getting into “ the orbit of German 
diplomacy,’ and these were the preliminary signs. 
The result was that Sir Edward Grey practically 
acquiesced in the Russian position in Northern 
Even the ‘rans-Persian Railway with 
all its strategic danger could not be opposed 
because, as Lord Morley plainly put it, our refusal 


Persia. 


in the matter would involve ‘a yet greater 
danger.” Russia had to be prevented somehow 
or other from falling in with Germany. 

With France there could be no such fear. On 
the other hand France had been trying for years 
With England she 
history of enmity. She 
But after 
elied upon? At 


to get a frifnd in Europe. 


had got 


RAKHa no 


doubt. Potsdam could 


a secret meeting 
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Russia had come to terms with the old, old enemy 
of the French, France, therefore, could not but 
throw herself more and more in English arms. 
England had been her cnswerving friend at 
Algeciras. And when suddenly in 1911 Germany, 
strengthened by the Potsdam agreement, sent the 
“ Panther” to Agadir England warned her off. 
The seal was set to the friendship made in 
Morrocco. And for Germany the Anglo-French 
Entente was now a stern reality. England had 
given France not only her diplomatic support 


against German aggressions, but had appeared 


even ready to back it up by armed support. This | 


determined Germany’s naval programme. It was 
obvious to her that England and France were one 
and also that England was ready even with 
sacrifices to maintain Russian friendship. 

Early in the autumn of 1911 the Balkans 
blazed up. It seemed that now at all events the 
Balkan States were united in sending Turkey back 
from Europe. “The friend of Islam,” as the German 
Emperor had declared himself, remained, however, 
silent. Any intervention on his part would have 
swiftly brought Russia on the other side in spite 
of Potsdam, 
self with Bismarck’s maxim that the Balkans were 


And Germany had to content her- 


“not worth the bones of a Pommeranian grena- 
dier.” Her only policy was henceforth to be 
“on the waters.” 

In the summer of 1912 Lord Haldane had gone 
on a mission to Germany. ‘The naval rivalry was 
year by year becoming more and more acute. It 
is generally believed that he proposed mutual re- 
trenchments. But Germany would only agree if 
England would bind herself not to’ take part in 
any hostile combination against her. Here the 
But they were enough to 
make France nervous. The effect in France of a 


proposed Anglo-German agreement was fear, fear 


negotiations broke. 


that Germany would thereby be left free to pur- 
sue her rivalry against France on land. France 


could have made peace by giving Germany what 


“macy.” 


she most wants, access to the French money 
market. But such a thing, as was once hinted 
by Sir Edward Grey, would be taken by England 
as France falling in ‘ the orbit of German diplo- 
For some time discussions went on in 
the British and German press about an agree- 
ment on colonial and economic questions. But 
Mr. Churchill’s Glasgow speech of that year and 
the supplementary naval estimates evinced no 
signs of an approach to agreement. 

For some time past the Morning Post had 
started a campaign for a more definite alliance 
She would take charge of British 


interests in the Mediterranean and increase her 


with France. 


land strength. And in September it was announ- 
ced that: the French fleet at Brest had left for 
The French coast in the 
North and West was thus left undefended. “But 
M. Delcasse, 
would dare have exposed the coast of France 


the Mediterranean. 
no French minister, least of all 


without a definite understanding or a naval con- 
vention with her friend and neighbour. France 
in the meantime had tried to bring about a 
healthy change in the Franco-Russian relations 
which she thought were disturbed at Potsdam. 
M. Delcasse had been sent some months before to 
St. Petersburg to re-establish the old relations. In 
August M. Poincare, then Premier, had gone to 
St. Petersburg on an official visit. The ques- 
tions discussed and agreed upon were the build- 
ing of Russian super-Dreadnoughts and strate- _ 
gic railways, the raising of the Russian strength 
to 1,800,000, and the three years’ Military 
Service law in France. The terms of a new 
naval convention that would make the Franco- 
Russian alliance effective on the sea were drawn 
up, and by some means or another they got pub- 
lished in the French papers. In the meantime 
Russia had signed a convention with Japan to be 
assured of her position in the Pacific. And the 
Anglo-Japanese Convention of 1902 was renewed 


in 1912, “The Triple Entente, with Japan to 
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guard its interests in the East had become a defi- 
nite fact and a stern fact. Added to them was 
the equivoeal position of Italy in the Triple 
Alliance. 


Italy was on intimate relations with Russia, And 


Throughout her adventures in Tripoli 


her Adriatic interests made her jealous of any 
Austrian move in the Balkans, 


For Germany, all this meant a diplomatic defeat, 


This was the answer to all her ambitions, to her 
naval programme, to the declaration of the Sultan 
of Morrocco’s independence, to the Panther at 
Agadir, to the Kaiser’s “ shining armour” speech 


at Vienna, to the Kruger telegram, the Daily — 


Telegraph interview, and the Bagdad Railway. 
She had not succeeded in getting Russia into the 
Triple Alliance. And she had not succeeded in 
She had set the Triple 
Entente finally and definitely against herself, and 
the only friend she had left was Austria. England 
held the Channel and the North Sea, France the 
Mediterranean, and Russia the Baltic. 


keeping Italy within it. 


Germany 
felt herself hemmed in and thwarted in what she 
For the 
Triple Entente it was purely a protection against 
any wanton German aggression, England had seen 
in Germany a dangerous naval rival. And France 
and Russia in the interests of their continental 


considered her “ legitimate ” ambitions. 


position feared the growth of a “greater 


Germany.” The diplomatic tension had grown. 
The naval rivalry, the naval conventions, military 


reorganisation, the three years’ Service in France, 


were all symptoms of the diplomatic tension. Two | 


hostile camps had set themselves against each 
other. And a 
lunatic’s shot was enough to march the armies of 


The tension was becoming acute. 
Europe. It was the spark that fell on the Euro- 
pean magazine, long accumulated and heavily 
charged. 
Since the 


European situation has been dominated by the 


Franco-Prussian war the whole 


fear of a “‘ greater Germany.” A “greater Ger- 
nf 5 
many” would mean another fall for France, 


3 


the great countries of Europe. 


Without English help France would most certain- 
ly go down. It went down in 1870 when Bis- 
marck by maintaining a“ correct” attitude kept 
the Powers at arm’s length. .The fall of France 
meant the growth of an Imperial Germany, and 
with it the growth of imperious armaments in all 
During the Boer 
War it was only Russia and the difficulty of a 
Franco-German entente over Alsace-Lorraine that 
stood in the way ofa continental intervention 
against England. And the lesson of sucha situa- 
tion was the necessity for England of having some 
In 1902 the 


Convention was signed. 


understanding with some powers. 
first Anglo-Japanese 
England as the friend of Japan and France as 
the friend of Russia tried to prevent, and when it 
did. come about, to limit, the Russo-Japanese 
war, Because any intervention on their part 
would have brought them against each other, 
would have brought England against both 
And this would have made 
room for German ascendency. Neither England, 


France and Russia. 


nor France nor Russia desired such a consummation’ 
and the result was the Anglo-French Entente of | 
1904 and the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. 
In any European conflict therefore, France 
is bound to help Russia. Her very position 
in Europe is such that she must have at 
least one permanent continental friend. Russia 
too would go down before Germany if it stood 
alone. And any weakening of France or Russia 
would mean danger for England. For these two 
countries are for her advance guards in Europe, 
There is the further danger of a greater Germany 
absorbing the Danubian countries. A greater. 
Germany would be all supreme at Vienna. And 

Berlin and Vienna would together dictate in the 

Balkans, in Turkey, and in the end in all Europe. 

England must therefore either help France and 
Russia in their common fight against Germany, 

or face a Germany predominant in Europe, She 


has two clear duties in the present conflict. She 
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must at all costs maintain the European equili- 
brium and prevent the growth of a greater Ger- 
many dominating Europe. Its equally paramount 
duty is to guard the independence of its two 


buffer States, Belgium and Holland. oe viola- 


tion of the independence of these two countries 
would practically bring the German frontier. 
almost within cannon-shot of the British coast. 
And this Britain must resist at all costs, 


~The Conflict Between en the ne Teuton and the Slav 


AUSTRIA AND SERVIA 
BY PROF. FERRAND E. CORLEY. M A. 
(Professor, Madras Christian College y 


—— 


LL the world knows that the immediate occa- 
sion for the present European war was the 
ultimatum presented to Servia by Austria- 

Hungary, in consequence of the dastardly assassi- 
nation of the Archduke Franz-Ferdinand and his 
consort at Serajevo, But this apparently politi- 
cal affair, this crisis in the relations of two neigh- 
bouring states, cannot be fully appreciated unless 
it is viewed in relation to the racial contest be- 
tween the Teuton and the Slav 
nism by no means fully understood by the ordi- 


a secular antago- 
nary reading public. 


tria deliberately used the assassination as a casas 
belli, but also why the war she provoked spread 
so quickly to other powers. 


In the early part of the middle ages, a large 


tract of Central Europe was left derelict by the 


Germans who invaded the Empire. Most of this 
“no man’s land” was then occupied by the Slavs, 
who also spread over the greater part of Eastern 
Europe ; while the decline of the Eastern Empire 
subsequently permitted them to permeate most of 
the Balkan peninsula. When the tide of Germa- 
nism, after shaping the Empire of the Franks, 
turned once more eastward, it found the way 
barred by enormous masses of Slavs. Their own 
ngrained deficiency in political organization cons: 


=e 


In the light of that antago-_ 


nism we shall be able to see not only. why Aus- | 


oo ee 


pired with adverse circumstances to prevent the 
Slavs from erecting in Eastern Central Europe 
that great empire which destiny seemed to have — 
promised them. At the end of the seventh cen- 
tury, Central Europe beyond the Elbe, from the 
Baltic to the Adriatic and the Aigean, wasin the 
hands of the Slavs, The history of the subse- 
quent centuries is a story of successful encroach- — 
ment by the German at the expense of the Slay. 
By the creation of “‘ Marks” or Border districts, 
by the. creation and control of bishoprics, and by — 
the crusading enterprise of the Teutonic Knights 
and the Knights of the Sword, the expansive Teu- 
tons steadily reabsorbed and assimilated the lower 
valleys of the Elbe and the Oder, and the coast- 
lands of the Baltic, and firmly planted themselves 
on the upper and middle Danube. Prussia, the 
modern incarnation of aggressive Germanism, 
grew out of the Mark of Brandenburg, augmented 
by the inheritance of the military orders.. The 
earliest “ Prussians” known to history were 
Lithuanians, the kinsmen of the Slavs. 

But the Teuton, in his Drang nach Osten, has 
not enjoyed uniform success. Here and there, 
the Slav has held his own. Thus in Bohemia, 
an independent Slav state grew up, which once 
bade fair to assume imperial proportions.  Politi- 
cal changes brought it within the orbit of the 
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Holy Roman Empire ; and the proverbial felicity 
of Austria in the marriage market has made it ani 
But to this 
day, the Slav population, the Czechs, outnumber 
the Germans by about two to one ;* and if any 


appanage of the Austrian Crown. 


drastic reconstruction of the map of Europe 
should follow the present war, Bohemia might 
prove a factor of considerable importance. 
cess of Germanisation. The political ineptitude 
of Poland played into the hands of her greedy 
neighbours, and her territory was divided between 
Austria, Russia and Prussia. But in Austria, 
the acquiescence of the Poles in the actual govern- 
ment has only been purchased by the grant of 


something like Home Rule; and the troubles en- 


countered by the Germans in their. endeavour to 


Germanise Posen are a by-word, The Tsar’s 
Proclamation is based on the expectation that the 
Poles in both Empires will be eager to throw off 
the German yoke. 


Even the measure of success achieved. would 
have been impossible, had not the Germans been 
assisted in their contest with the Slavs by a third 
racial factor—the Magyars or Hungarians, The 
situation of the Dual Monarchy to-day is the na- 
tural outcome of the process that has lasted 
through the centuries. Two minorities, the Ger- 
man and the Magyar, have combined to oppress 


the Slavs who outnumber them both. From their | 


first appearance in Central Europe, the Magyars 
have proved the bane of the Slavs. It was they 
who, about A. D. 900, destroyed the Slav King- 
dom of Moravia, and so broke the hope of a state 
which might have organized the Slavonic races 
into a great Empire. See how the great Slav 
historian Palacky views the invasion of the Mag- 
yars. . “ It was the direst calamity our race _ has 
ever endured. From Holstein to the Peloponnese 
stretched a line of Slav "ast hog Sia from united, 


* In the city of Prague, the proportion is more like 
ig bo One. : 


More-. 
over the Poles have steadfastly resisted the pro- . 


differing widely in their customs, but everywhere. 
In the midst 
of this line, a nucleus was taking shape under the 
efforts of Svatopluk (the hero of Moravia). Just 
as the Latin influence enabled the Frankish mo- 
narchy to take shape in the west, so a Slavonic 
empire might have taken shape under the influ- 
ence of Byzantium in the east. The destiny of 
eastern Europe has turned out far 


energetic, and ripe for civilisation. 


otherwise. 
The arrival of the Magyars at the heart of the 
growing organism shattered all these hopes,”* 
Whether, as some have maintained, the Magyar 
invasion was actually solicited by the German 
Arnulf, wecannot say; but itis certain that the 
Hungarians played the Germans’ game by shatter- 
ing the Moravian kingdom.f ‘Some _ three.centu- 
ries later, after the Magyars had consolidated 
their kingdom on the lower Danube, we find 
them definitely leagued with the Germans against 
the Slavs of Bohemia. On the fatal field of 
Durukrut (1278), Rudolf of Hapsburg and his 
Magyar ally broke the power of the chivalrous 
Ottokar, and proceeded to dismember his king* 
dom. , 

The history of Austria-Hungary for the last 
half century turns chiefly on the long sustained 
“ triangular duel” for predominance in the plains 
of the Danube. of last century, 
the House of Hapsburg was compelled to relinquish 
at the same time all hopes of domination in Ger- 
many and Italy alike. Forced at last to find the 
centre of her power within her own dominions, 
she had to reckon with the Slavs, as well as with 
the Magyars. 


In the “ sixties ” 


Of late, the national sentiments of 
all the non-German races had been rudely tramp- 
led on; all alike were regarded as subjects—a 
policy which in 1848 had brought Hungary te 
open revolt, while in 1866 her sympathy with 
Prussja was hardly oe A glance at the 


ae, --— _— 


* Quoted by Louis “9h History, of Austria-Hungary 
Ch, 5, 


t See Lavisse and KRambaud, Historie Generale, vol, | 
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figures will make plain the nature of Austria’s 
Jilemma, The lands comprehensively known as 
‘¢ Austria,” have to-day a population of about 28 
millions, ‘Ten millions only are Germans, seven- 
In the lands linked 


together by the Crown of Hungary, the Magyars 


teen millions are Slavs. 


number nine millions, the Germans two; the 
Slavs count five millions, the Roumanians about 
A continued subjection of all other races 


The 


recognition of national claims all round was too 


three. 
to the German was obviously impossible. 


liberal. a policy for the Austrians to accept. 
Besides, the Magyars formed a compact mass, and 


knew their own minds, The unity of the Slavs 


was imperfect. Poles, Ruthenians, Ozechs, 
Slovenes, Serbs and .Croats—they differed in 
idiom, in traditions, and in religion, The feuds 


of Catholic and Orthodox cut across their com= 
munity of race. The Magyars were masters of 
the situation, and knew how to turn their op- 
portunity to account. The Ausgleich, or agree- 
ment, which has ever since been the basis of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, is in essence a com- 
pact between the German and the Magyar to 
support one another in exploiting the Slavs, 
Beust, the reactionary German Minister of Francis 
Joseph by whom it was concluded, .is reported to 
have said to a Hungarian statesman—“ You 
watch your hordes, and we will watch ours.” 
The story may be apocryphal; but it isa just 
summary of his policy. Dualism, therefore, is the 
essence of the recent history of. this curious 
Empive. The Kmperor-King recognises the nation- 
al claims of the Germans in Austria,‘and. of the 
Magyars in Hungary, To the claims of Czechs 
in Bohemia, of Poles, Slovaks, Serbs, Croats and 
Roumanians, he turns a deaf ear. Even the par- 
tial modifications of the ‘system only: confirm its 
general character. The 
Serbs and Croatia 
(crown lands of Hungary) is allowed a measure 


compact mass of 


and Croats in Slavonia 


of local autonomy, but in. Hungary proper 


there is no toleration for Slav ideals. The 
Poles in Galicia have been bought off with the 
grant of Home Rule, which leaves them free to 
But the Ruthe- 
There can be no such con_ 
for there the 
Thus the policy of a thou- 


oppress the subject Ruthenians. 
nians are only Slavs. 
cession to: the Czechs in Bohemia ; 
minority is German. 


sand years ago rules on the Danube still. German 


.and Magyar join hands, and the unfortunate Slav 


goes to the wall. It is often said that the union 
of Austria-Hungary is purely personal, beginning 
and ending in the Emperor-King. Without ‘dis- 
paraging Francis Joseph, we may say that this 
view is entirely superficial, since it ignores the 
deep community of policy which uwites the two 
halves of the Duality. Austria and Hungary are 
Without the support of 
the other, each of them must at once surrender to 
the Slavs. 
not only by their common sovereign but by their 
common antagonism to the Slavs: whom they both 
oppress, 


mutually indispensable. 


Teuton and Magyar are held together 


So far, we have looked only to the internal 
relations of the Dual Monarchy. The same pro: 
blem remains, when we turn to foreign affairs, but 
its importance is enormously. intensified. The 
root of the trouble is that the masses of Slavs 
within the Empire are geographically and ethni- 
cally continuous with still larger masses without-— 
in Russia, especially in Poland, and in the Balkan | 
Peninsula. As far as the Balkans are concerned, 
everything hinges on Servia, In that fact Bes the 
explanation of the present war. 

To most men, Servia isa mushroom cicsee 
parody of a nation, somehow sprung fromthe 
break-up of Turkey, Her achievements in the 
war of 1912-13 came to them as a surprise. But 
the better informed were hardly surprised. . An 
anecdote related of Lord Salisbury throws light on - 
the Servian problem. A Servian politician, en- 
deavouring to enlist on behalf of his country the 


sympathies of Britain, the natural champion_ of 


the smaller nations, dwelt on. her glorious past. 
* Yes, yes, ’ came the rather impatient answer, 
It would be much 


more to the point if you had a seaport.” 


** your past is all very we'll. 
There 
was Servia’s situation: she had a past, she had 
- not a single seaport. Servians can never forget 
that from’ the twelfth to the fourteenth century 
their nation played a prominent part in history. 
Stephen “Dusan, 
was a veritable Emperor of the Balkans, and eves 
aspired to challenge the power of Byzantium, 
Recalling Palacky’s outline of what might seem 
to have been the destined history of the Slavs, we 
may ask, what hindered its fulfilment ? The Serbs 
on the Danube, under the inspiration of Byzan- 
tium, from which they: drew their religion and 
their culture, might: very well have effected for 
eastern Europe what the Franks achieved for the 
west; Unfortunately, all such possibilities were 
frustrated by the inroads of the Turks. Disunion, 
the perennial failing of the Slavs, impaired their 
strength. On the fatal field of Kossovo, in 1389, 
the Turks triumphed. 


was quickly followed by that of Bulgaria; and in 


The subjection of Servia 


little more than half a century later the Turkish 
conquest was consummated by the taking of Con- 
stantinople. 

The political history of Servia from the 


fifteenth century to the close of the eighteenth 


Turkish domi- 
nion was pushed forward over the whole of the 


may be described in a few words. 


Peninsula, and even into Hungary, and the Serbs 
With the wars of the 
eighteenth century, when the’ Kmperor-King’s 


remained in subjection. 


forces drove the Turks out of Hungary, it seemed 
as though deliverance might come from the side 
of Austria, of the 
Empire in Italy and western Kurope prevented 


But the preoccupations 
the prosecution of this task. Prince HKugene 
took Belgrade ; but Servia as a whole, including 
‘Bosnia, remained in Turkish hands, The nine- 
teenth century furnishes a story of progressive 


especially, from 1336 to 1356,’ 


route to 
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emancipation, in which the Serbs, like’ the rest o 
the Slavs, learned to look to Russia, rather thai 
to Austria, for support. Partial autonomy unde: 
a supreme chief (1804), afterwards under Prince 
(from 1817), was completed in 1830, under th 
terms of the Treaty of Adrianople. Complet: 
independence and the abolition of the tribute t 


Turkey were Servia’s gains from the war of 1877 


together with an enlargement of territory partial 


ly reversed at Berlin. In 1882, the Prince too! 
the title of King. But the most serious~ blow t 
Servia’s ambitions given at Berlin was not th 
restriction of her territory, or that-of the kin 
dred Serbs in Montenegro, -but the handing ove 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina to Austrian administra 


tion, As might have been expected, the subse 


quent annexation (1908) placed under the Dus 
“Monarchy these lands, to which Servia naturall 


considered she had, both by race and by me 


a prescriptive right of succession. 


| Apart from her traditional Jealousy of Bulgari: 
responsible for a warin 1885, suspended i 


‘common hatred of the Turks in the Balkan Wai 


only to break out again over the division « 


the spoils, the politics of Servia have been th 


Cut off o 
every side from the sea, she has been at the merc 
of her neighbours. 


natural product of her situation, 


Turkish misrule made tk 


Salonika practically valueless, Th 


‘Austrian military occupation of the Sanjak « 


Novibazar cut her off from Montenegro, which i 


any case offered few maritime facilities. A 


a consequence, there was a prolonged econom 
war between Servia and Austria, which served 1 
embitter their racial and political antagonist 
The ostentatious restoration of the Sanjak 1 
Turkey, which accompanied the annexation | 
1908, did not improve these relations, the wed; 
of Turkish territory continuing to sever the tv 
Serb states. The successful outcome of the Ba 


kan war, dividing the Sanjak between‘ Servia ar 
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Montenegro, has no doubt contributed to the 
levelopment of the crisis. 

The political situation was thus full of danger- 
The ‘Great Servian Idea,” 
1iming at an eventual re-union of all the Servian 
ands ima single state, might plead the justifica- 


pus possibilities. 


ion of the spirit of nationality; and the hope of 
‘ecovering Bosnia, possibly even Croatia and Sla- 
yonia, from Austria, need not seem more hopeless, 
10r less defensible, than the recovery of Lombardy 
und Venetia by United Italy. On the other hand, 
Austria could not fail to view with suspicion a 
volicy which had for its logical goal the dismem- 
perment of her own+ dominions. But we must 
ook deeper if we are to understand Austria’s 
ction in regard to the Serajevo tragedy. So far 
is she was prompted only by justifiable resent- 
nent of an inflammatory political campaign, she 
night have secured all she required with the con- 
Her 


lecision—and mark, it is the decision of Germany 


surrence and support of the rest of Europe, 


10 less than of Austria—to challenge a general 
Huropean war by presenting to Servia an ultima- 
jum which was never meant to be accepted, can 
mnly be understood in the light of larger consider- 
itions, War, under such circumstances, could 
aave for its object nothing less than the annihila- 
lon of Servia. It was bound, therefore, to pro- 
yoke the action of Russia, the protector of the 
Slavs, with interests of her own in the Balkans ; 
und war between Austria and Russia could not 
‘ail to involve other powers. But why was Aus- 
iria so anxious to annihilate Servia ? 

It is here that we find. once more exhibited on 
4 most momentous scale the age-long conflict of 
the Teuton and the Slav. The growing indus- 
rialism of the Germans has for some time past 
mpelled them to seek at one and the same timean 
outlet for their superfluous population and a field 
from’ which to supplement the straitened wae: 
cultural resources of the home-lands. Asia Minor 


and Mesopotamia offer, with singular felicity, the 


very opening desired. ‘The Baghdad Railway and 
its subsidiary enterprises are part of a_ process of © 
commercial penetration, to be helped, no doubt, 
by the “ mailed fist” if circumstances required, 


by which the Germans counted on securing the 


reversion of the ‘‘Sick Man’s ” inheritance between .- 
the Aidgean and the Persian Gulf. To make their 


position quite secure, it was necessary that Aus- 


“tria should resume her interrupted march to the 


Aigean. Let her once obtain an outlet to Salo- 
nika, and all would be well. The position of the 
Germans as a Mediterranean power would be 
assured, and a highway provided to the coveted 
lands in. Anatolia. To this aim we must attribute 
the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina, in which 
it is significant that Austria received the whole- 
hearted, not to say aggressive, support of Germany, 
Quite apart from any Pan-Slavist propaganda, any 
pressing of the “ Great Servia ” idea, the kingdom 
of Servia stood in the way of this German plan 
of expansion. On one plea or another, therefore, 
Servia was to be destroyed. een 

It is evident that an enlarged Servia—not 
simply a state on the scale of Dusan’s empire, but 
a Servia big enough to stand alone, or a Servia 
supported by a. confederacy of Balkan states— 
would bar the way, while a Servia, which, by 
access to the sea, could find other markets than 
those of central Europe, would no longer be amen- 
The 
restoration of the Sanjak to Turkey, the refusal 


able to economic pressure from Austria, 


to allow Servia a port on the Adriatic, the zeal - 
for the enlargement of the new Albania, all spring 
from the same motive. They argue no love for 
Turkey nor for Albania, but simply the fixed 
determination to keep Servia small, and hem her 
in on every side, A large, free. Servia, in 
a position to seek support from over-seas, would 
be a very serious barrier on the road to the 
4iigean. Further, even the existence of an -in- 
dependent Servia was bound to be disturbing to 


Austria's equilibrium, if it did not positively 


foster revolt, on Pan-Servian lines (a .danger of 
which, as indicated above, the Italian precedent 
furnished a sinister warning), it would inevitably 
strengthen any demands of the Serbs in Austria- 
Hungary for the redress of their grievances. 
Great or small, then, the Servian kingdom was a 
rock of offence to the militant policy of the 
Germans. At the time of the annexation of 
Bosnia, an anonymous article in the Danzers 
Armee Zeitung showed what were the views 
current in certain circles, views which have 
apparently carried the day in Vienna and Berlin, 
if not in Budapest. The writer openly advocat- 
ed war with the Servian states, as a means to 
installing Austria as the neighbour of Turkey on 
the Macedonian frontier. Two aims, he said, 
should dominate their policy—{1) to secure 
hegemony in the Balkans, and (2) with this achiev- 
The Drang 


nach Osten has prevailed. Servia, which barred the 


ed to effect an expansion to the east. 


way, was marked for destruction. The Serajevo 
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incident provided only the excuse; it did no 
cause the war. 
The late Professor Freeman always taught u 


that the sequel to the break-up of Turkey wouk 
be the break-up of Austria. The implied chair 
of causation is being laid bare to our gaze 
Turkey's collapse before the Balkan League led ti 
an enormous enhancement of the power of th 


southern Slavs. The equilibrium on the Danube 


dependent on the domination of the Slavs by th 
Teuton and the Magyar, was thereby imperilled 
In a sense, both Servia and Austria-~-Hungar 
are fighting for their very life. For Servia, defea 
means annihilation. For Austria-Hungary, j 
means at least disintegration, and the end of th 
old domination. But the weight thrown into th 
struggle by the German Powers can only be appre 
ciated when we remember that they are fightin 
not simply for their precarious lordship of th 
Danube but also for the eventual control of th 
Near Kast. - 


She Serajevo Tragedy 


THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF fHE WAR. 


—— == -——- Hs 


AN there be anywhere in Europe a more 
pathetic figure than that of the aged Km- 


: peror of Austria? Such is the thought. 


which is likely to be provoked in the minds of 
people who have watched the pathetic course of 
life of the proudest monarch in Europe. But 
this is perhaps the least significant aspect of the 
tragedy. For, the Bosnian student when he shot 
the Archduke and his consort had done a deed 
which was bound to set Europe ablaze. And such 
a consequence has come to pass. . 

On the 28th June 1914, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, the heir-apparent to the Austrian 


Throne, and his consort were shot dead, while 


driving through the streets of Serajevo, the cap 
tal of Bosnia. The shots were fired by a Bosnia 
High School student. 


It is reported that a Pan-Servian movement began : 
Bosnia when the news of the impending visit of tl 
Archduke and his wife was first announced. Attemp 
were made, it is said, to persuade them to give up the 
visit, but the Archduke was determived to go, thoug 
his wife was unwilling. 

In certain Servian quarters His [Imperial Highne 
was regarded as one of the greatest cpponents of tl 
Pan-Servian movement. 

The assassin is a Servian student named Prinzip. I) 
terrogated, he declared that he had for a long time i 
tended to kill some eminent personage from nationali 
motives. He denied that he had accomplices. 


When the Emperor Francis Joseph was i 
formed of the tragedy at Serajevo, he exclaime 


‘ Horrible! Horrible !! I am spared nothing,” 
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“The new heir-presumptive is the Archduke 
Joseph, a nephew of the 


Tharles Francis 
eceased. 
The news of the assassination caused the most 


rofound sensation in Europe. The practically. 


niversal comment on the crime at Serajevo was 
hat it was a political one, but that it would in- 
olve no change in Austria-Hungary beyond in- 


reasing the tension with Servia. Buta section 


f the Russian press treated the removal of the 
.rchduke as the removal of a danger to European 
eace which would give Austria an opportunity of 
sconsidering the course she was following. The 
smi-official Austrian Journal Pester Lloyd, dis- 
ussing the political effects of the assassinations, 
rid that there would be no change in the 


tovernment’s attitude towards the Bosnians. 


sat the journal hoped that, in the interests of 


er own good name, Servia would be able ‘to 


fem the Pan-Servian agitation. 
Tne Emperor Francis Joseph sent the following 


tter to the Austrian and Hungarian Premiers :— 


The unhappy deed which has cut off my beloved 
aphew and his noble-hearted consort has plunged me 
nd my house into most afflicting grief. The fanaticism 
f a small band of misguided individuals cannot shake 
1e sacred ties of affection betwee: me and my people, 
hose joy and sorrow I have shared for sixty-five years. 
f I can bequeath to my successor the pledge of their 
ve as my most priceless legacy, that will be the dearest 
sward of my paternal care. 


The Emperor issued a proclamation to the 
.rmy and Navy in which he says :— 


“We bow in grief to the inscrutable will of the 
Imighty, who has demanded an immeasurable sacrifice. 
levertheless we do not abandon the hope of a 
rosperous future, convinced of the Monarchy’s sure 
afuge in the devotion of the loyal Austro-Hungarian 
rces.” 


The semi-official Pester Lloyd criticised the discour- 
sy of semi-offi:ial Servian comments on the murder of 
vehduke Francis Ferdinand and warned Belgrade of 
1e necessity of an immediate change of tone and of 
onourably fulfilling obligations ir connection with the 
rime, which, the newspaper considered, was undoubted- 
promoted in Belgrade. 


The Archduke Francis Ferdinand was the heir- 
yparent to the Hapsburg Throne, He was the 
nm of the Archduke Charles Louis by his second 
arriage with the daughter of the king of the 


two Sicilies, He was born at Glatz in 1863, and © 
was 4 Major in the 4th Dragoon Regiment. .In 
April 1878, he received the order of the Golden 
Fleece, and in the same month was gazetted an 
The Archduke 
was an assiduous officer and_ solidly earned, his 
After the death of Archduke Ru- 
dolph, it was generally recognised that, in. the. 
Crown, the Archduke 
In order to. 


officer in an Infantry Regiment. 
promotion. 


event of a demise of the 
Francis Ferdinand would succeed. 
prepare him for this illustrious destiny, he was 
sent on a voyage round the world, was created a_ 
General, and was given a_ befitting establishment 


in Vienna. 
Those who knew him best, describe him as one 
of the most silent of men, and one of the sanest 


The Archduke was said to havea 
political programme viz., the transformation of 


men to boot. 


the Dual Monarchy into a Federalist state and 
bringing either by:cajolery or by force, not only 
Montenegro and: Servia within the Imperial fold, 
but also Bulgaria, the Near East trouble notwith- 
standing. . 


The Archduke Francis Ferdinand was of an intense, 
impulsive nature. He was in every respect a vigorous 
personality. In him the warm blood of his mother, the 
Archduchess Maria Annunziata, daughter of King Fer- 
dinand II, of the two Sicilies, never belied its southern 
quality. Though his education was mainly Austrian 
and was—up to the moment of his unexpected succes- 
sion to the Heir Apparentship after the tragedy of 
Mayerling in January 1889—scarcely calculated to fit 
him for his position, he strove manfully and successful- 
ly to broaden and deepen his knowledge. Save in mili- 
tary matters, his education, in the larger sense of the 
term, may be said to have begun at the age of twenty- 
six. By dint of application he since mastered the Bohe- 
mian and the Magyar languages, and acquired extensive 
knowledge of law, history, administration, and constitu- 
tional government. Then came his visit round the 
world already referred to which gave him numerous 
opportunities to prove bis skill as a crack shot, and 
developing incidentally, that keen and statesmanlike 
interest in naval affairs that prompted his efforts to 
bring the excellent Austro-Hungarian Navy up to the 
highest technical and tactical standard. ‘The late Arch- 
duke may be regarded as the creator of the Austro- 
Hungarian Dreadnoughts. abe 


In recent years, the late Archduke was un- 
doubtedly the power behind the Austrian Throne, 
but in his earlier years, he was one of _ the most 
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SERAJEVO. 


The capital of Bosnia where the Archduke Frencis Ferdinand was assassinated. 
This murder was the immediate cause of the great European War. 


On the 30th ‘October, the Court at Serajevo sentenced five men to death by 
hanging in connection with this assassination and eleven others to varying terms 
of penal servitude, including Princep who shot the Archduke and Cabrinovic 
who threw the bomb, Each of these was sentenced to 20 years ponal servitude, 
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ARCHDUKE CHARLES FRANCIS. JOSEPH. 
The Present Crown Prince of: Austria, and his family. 


ARCHDUKE FRANCIS FERDINAND. 


The assassinated Crown Prince of Austria, and his 


familv, 
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unpromising pupils for one of the Crowns of 
Europe and for nearly ten years, Francis Joseph 
kept the heir to the Throne outside public affairs. 
But ultimately the Emperor realised that this 
‘rigid ostracism was bad for the future of his 
dominions and gradually the Archduke’s influence 
grew until all the world realised that he had 
become a considerable factor in the Dual Monar- 
chy. It is universally recognised in Vienna that 
Franz Ferdinand was mainly responsible for the 
annexation of Herzegovina and Bosnia where he 
‘met his death. ‘! 


The Archduke was for a long time unwilling to 
marry. As time passed and it became evident 
that nothing would induce him to marry until the 
fancy seized him, he was’ allowed to gratify his 
long-cherished wish to make a tour round the 
world. During his journey, he kept a diary in 
which he noted down his various experiences ; 
and on his return he was induced to publish it. - 


And interesting reading it is, if for nothing but the 
light it throws incidentally on his character; for, al- 
though it is as a rule strictly impersonal in tone—much 
of it is a sort of sport guide-book—just here and there 
are little touches which at any rate give hints as to .the 
sort of man heis. He was very much impressed, he 
tells us, by what he saw in India, which was one of the 
countries he visitcd. It is only a dominant race, a race 
of born rulers, he maintained, that could hold rule here 


with so small a display of force. Not that he was a bli:d 


admirer of our Indian administration: he had no patience 
at all with the primitive fashion in wkich the Ryots 
cultivate their laid—he writes on the subject as an ex- 
pert--and he taxed the Government with neglect in not 
having taught them to cultivate it better. 


On his return, the Archduke shocked the whole 
of Austria-Hungary by falling in love with 
Countess Sophie Chotek, the lady-in-waiting of 
the Archduchess Frederick. 


There was, of course, much shrugging of shoulde's in © 


Vienna, much grumbling too, the general view b ing 
that it was through sheer “cursedness” that the Arch- 
duke had fallen in love ‘with someone whom he could 
not marry, instead of with someone whom he could. 
For marry a Chotek he could not, it was taken for 
granted, as he could not marry without the consent of 
the Emperor ; and everyone was surethat the Imperor 
would as soon think of consenting to his throwing him- 
self into the Danube, as to his setting at defiance the 
Hapsburg marriage tradition. Besides, it was no mere 
question of family tradition : there were, as all the world 
knew, grave political ressons why the heir to the Aus- 
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tro-Hungarian Crowns should not marry a subject; as 
were he to do so, his marriage would in Austria be 
merely morganatic, whereas in Hungary, where a mar- 
riage 18 a marriage in the eyes of the law, it would be 
legally binding. His wife, therefore, were he to become 
Emperor King, would legally ive Queen of Hungary, 
althorvgh she could not be Empreas of Austria ; and her 
son, if she had one, might legally reign in Hungary, 
although not in Austria. Little wonder, therefore, that 
both Austrians and Hungarians scoffed openly when the 
possibility of a marriage between the Archduke and the 
Countess was first suggested ; or that they declared, as 
they did, that it was an insult to the Emperor to suppose 
he would ever give his consent to a union so fraught 
with danger for the Empire, 


One fine morning, however, they woke up to find that 
he actually had done what they had all sworn he never 
would do. 


In political circles, the feeling was strong that 
the Emperor, before consenting to the Arch- 
duke’s marriage, ought to have insisted on his 
Instead of 
this, however, he merely insisted on his. renounc- 


renouncing his claim to the throne. 


ing any claim he might ever have to allow his 
wife or children to rank as members of the Impe- 
rial family. | ae 
On the Ist July 1900, the marriage took place, 
and the Emperor conferred on the bride the title 
of Princess Hohenberg. There were some who 
saw in many acts of the late Archduke subsequent 
to his marriage signs that his intention was to 
break the solemn renunciation which he made in 


1900. 


But it is worse than useless now, to spe- 
culate what his intentions were, for the cruel hand 
of an assassin has unexpectedly removed him 
from the scene of his labours. 

It has already been remarked that the sympa- 
thy of practically the whole of Europe was ex- 
tended to the aged Emperor Francis Joseph at 
this hour of suffering. Nowhere was this sympa- 
thy more marked than in Great Britain. Sympa- 
thetic speeches were made in the House of 
commons regarding the tragedy and on the 
motion of the Rt. Hon, Mr. Asquith a unanimous 
vote of condolence was passed and sent to the aged 
sovereign, 


Thus the Times :-— 

Since the Guillotine left the daughter of Louis XVI, 
a lonely orphan in the Temple, bereft of father, mother 
and aunt, by the executioner’s axe, and of her boy 


brother by the brutalities and the neglect of her gaolers, 
we can recall no history so tragic and so prthetic as has 
been this. 


As Dr. E. J. Ditlon writes in the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Archduke’s capacity for governing 
would seem to have been unduly depreciated, 
while his public utterances were generally mis- 


interpreted. 


But during the long, assiduovs apprenticeship he 
served under Kaiser Franz Joseph, when Count Aehren- 
thal was in power, and since then, he had ample oppor- 
tunity to survey and study the public affairs of the 
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Empire feom the Austrian, Hungarian, Slav, Catholie, 
Gree’, Orthodox, and other points of view, and he uti- 
lised it to the full: It is understood that, in the light 
of that experience, he never ceased to consider the 
possibility of creating institutions, when the opportune 
hour should strike, by which some at least of the more 
pressing and difficult political problems might be per- 
manently simplified, if not radically solved. Pees 


He recognized the vital importance of the Southern 
Slav question for the Mcnarchy, and wished at once to 
upset the Dual system, which he regarded as the main 
obstacle to proper treatment of tne Austro-Hungarian 
Southern Slavs and to find a Roman Catholic ‘ Croa- 
tian,” as opposed to a Serb Orthodox, solution for the 
problem. 


The Austrian Ultimatum to Servia. 


.On the 24th July Austria presented the follow- 
ing Ultimatum to Servia :— 


On March 31, 1908, the Royal Servian Minister in 
Vienna, on the instructions of the Servian Government, 
made the following statements to the Imperial and 
Royal Government :— 

“ Servia recognises that the fuit accompli regarding 
Bosnia has not affected her rights, and consequently she 
will conform to the decisions that the Powers will take 
in conformity with Article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin. 

~ At the same time that Servia submits to the advice of 

the Powers, she undertakes to renounce the attitude of 
protest and opposition which she has adopted since 
October last. She undertakes, on the other hand, to 
modify the direction of her policy with regard to Austria- 
Hungary, and to live in future on good neighbourly 
terms with the latter.” 

The history of recent years, and in particular the 
painful events of June 2% last, have shown the existence 
in Servia of a subversive movement with the object of 
detaching a part of Austria-Hungary from the Monar- 
chy. The movement, which had its birth under the eyes 
of the Servian Government, has had consequences on 
both sides of the Servian frontier in the shape of acts of 
terrorism and a series of outrages and murders. 

Far from carrying out the formal undertakings con- 
tained in the declaration of March 31, 1908, the Royal 
Servian Government has done nothing to repress these 
movements. It has permitted the criminal machinations 
of various societies and associations and has tolerated 
unrestrained language on the part of the Press, apologies 
for the perpetrators of outrages, and the participation of 
officers and functionaries in subversive agitation, It has 
permitted an unwholesome propaganda. in public instruec- 
tion—in short, if has permitted all the manifestations 
which have incited the Servian population to hatred of 
the Monarchy and contempt of its institutions. 

This culpable tolerance of the Royal Servian Govern- 
ment had not ceased at the moment when the events of 
June 28 last proved its fatal consequences to the whole 
world, < ; 

It results from the depositions and confessions of the 
criminal perpetrators of the outrage of June 28 that the 


Sarajevo assassinations were hatched in Belgrade, that — : 


the arms and explosives with which the murderers were 
provided had been given to them by Servian officers and 
functionaries belonging to the Narodna Obrana, and 
finally that the passage into Bosnia of the criminals and 
their arms was organised and effected by the chiefs of 
the Servian frontier service. 

The above-mentioned results of the magisterial investi- 
gation do not permit the Austro-Hungarian Government 
to pursue any longer the attitude of expectant forbear- 
ance which it has maintained for years in face of the 
machinations hatched in Belgrade and thence propa- 
gated in the territcries of the monarchy. These results, 
ou the contrary, impose on it the duty of putting an end 
to intrigues which form a perpetual menace to the 
tranquility of the monarchy. . 

To achieve this end the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment sees itself compelled to demand from the Servian 
Government a formal assurance that it condemns this 
dangerous propaganda against the Monarchy and terri- 
tories belonging to it, and that the Royal Servian Gov- 


_ ernment shall no longer permit these machinations and 


this criminal and perverse propaganda.’ 


THE DEMANDS, 


The Austrian Note demanded that the Servian Govern- 3 


ment shall publish in the front page of its official journal 
to-day a declaration 

Coudemning the proprganda directed against Austria, 
and ‘sincerely deploring the fatal consequences of these 
criminal proceedings,’ 

Regretting that Servian officers and functionaries 
took part in the propaganda, 

Formally warniog officers and functionaries and the 
whole population of Servia that the Servian Government 
will proceed with the utmost rigour against persons who 
may he guilty of such machinations, which it will use all 
its efforts to anticipate and suppress. i 

This declaration, the Austrian Note says, must be 
communicated to the Servian army as an Order of the 
Day by King Peter. ‘ . 

The Servian Government must also undertake to 


1.—Supprees publications which incite to hatred and 


contempt of Austria, 
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2.— Dissolve the Narodna Obrana and other societies 
addicted to propaganda against Austria. 

3.---Eliminate anti-Austrian propaganda from public 
instruction in Servia, 


4.—Remove from the army and administration all 3 


officers and officials guilty of propaganda against Austria, 
whose names and deeds Austria reserves to herself the 
right of communicating to Servia. 

5.— Austrian representatives to help in the suppression 
of the Anti-Austrian movement. 

6.—Take judicial proceedings against accessories to 
the assassination plot who are in Servia; Austrian dele- 
gates to take part in the investigation. 


7.—Arrest without delay Major Voija Tankositch and 
Milan Ciganovitch, a Servian State employee, who have 
been compromised by the results of the Magisterial in- 
quiry at Sarajevo. 

8.—Prevent the co-operation of Servian authorities 
in the illicit traffic in arms and explosives across the 
frontier ; punish severely frontier officials at Achabatz 
and Loznica guilty of assisting the Serajevo assassins. 

9.—Explain the unjustifiable. utterances of high Servian 
officials who after the assassination spoke in interview 
in terms of hostility to Austria. 

10.—Notify Austria without delay of the execution of 
those measures. 


The Servian Reply to Austria. 


The following is the Servian reply to the 
; Austro-Hungarian Note and is dated 25th July : 


The Royal Servian Government has received the ccm- 
munication of the Imperial and Royal Austro-Huoga- 
rian Government of the 10th of this month, and it is 
persuaded that its reply will remove all misunder- 
standing tending to threaten or to prejudice the friend- 
ly and neighbourly relations between the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy and the Kiogdom of Servia. 

The Royal Government is aware that the protests made 
both at tie tribune of the National Skupshtina and in 
the declaratious and the acts of responsible representa- 
tives of the State—protests which were cut short by the 
declaration of the Servian Government made on March 18 
—have not been renewed towards the great neighbouring 
Monarchy on any occasion, and that since this time, both 

on the part of the Royal Governments which have follow- 
ed on one another, and on the part of their organs, no 
attempt has been mide with the purpose of changing the 
political and juridical state of things in this respect. 

- The Imperial and Royal Government has made no re- 
‘presentations save concerning a scholastic book regard- 
ing which the Imperial and Royal Government has re- 
ceived an entirely satisfactory explanation. Servia has 
repeatedly given proofs of ber pacific and moderate 
policy during the Balkan crisis and it is, thanks to 
Serviw and the sacrifice she made exclusively in the in- 
terest of the peace of Europe that this peace has been 
preserved. The Royal Government cannot be held res- 
ponsible for manifestations cf # private nature such 
as newspaper articles and the peaceful work of 
societies-—manifestations which occur in almost all 
countries as a matter of course, and which as ageneral 
rule escape official control—all the less in that the 
Royal Government, when solving a whole series of ques- 
tions which came up between Servia and Austria- 
Hungary hes displayed a great readiness to treat (preve- 
natice) and in this way succeeded in settling the greater 
number to the advantage of the progress of the two 

ighbouring couutries. 
omg for this reason that the Royal Government has 
been painfully surprised by the statements according to 
which persons of the Kingdom of Servia are said to have 
taken part io the preparation of the outrage committed 
at Serajevo. It expected that it would be invited to 


collaborate in the investigation of everything bearing on 
this crime, and it was ready to prove by its action its 
entire correctness to take steps against all persons with 
regard to whom communications had been made to it 
thus acquiescing in the desire of the Imperial and the 
Royal Government. 


The Royai Government is disposed to hand over to the 
Courts any Servian subject, without regard te his situa- 
tion and rank, for whose: complicity in the crime of 
Serajevo it shall have been furnished with proofs, and 
especially it engages itself to have published on the front 
page of the Official Jyurnal of July 13-26 the following 
announcement :— 

“The Royal Servian Government condemns ail propa- 
ganda directed against Austria-Hungary, that is to say, 
all tendencies as a whole of which the ultimate object is 
to detach from the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy terri- 
tories which form part of it, and it sincerely deplores 
the fatal consequence of these criminal actions. The 
Royal Government regrets that Servian officers and 
officials should, according to the communication of the 
Imperial and Royal Government, have participated in the 
above-mentioned propaganda, thereby compromising the 
goud neighbourly relations to which the Royal Govern- 
ment solemnly pledged itself by its declaration of the 
31st March, 1908. ‘Lhe Government, which disapproves 
and repudiates any idea or attempt to interfere in the 
destinies of the inhabitants of any part of Austria-Hun- 
gary whatsoever, considers it its duty to utter a formal 
warning to the officers, the officials, and the whole popu- 
lation of the Kingdom that henceforth it will proceed 
with the utmost rigour against persons who render 
themselves guilty of such actions, which it will use all 
its efforts to prevent and repress.” 

This’ announcemev& shall be brought to the 
cognizance of the Royal Army by an Order of the Day 
issued in the name of His Majesty the King by H. R. H, 
the Crown Prince Alexander, and shall be published in 
the next official bulletin of the Army. 

(1) The Royal Government engages itself further- 
more to lay before the next regular meeting of the 
Skupshtina an amendment to the Press Law punishing 
in the severest manner incitements to hate and con- 
tempt of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and also all 
publications of which the general tendency is directed 
against the territorial integrity of the Monarchy, It 
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undertakes at the forthcoming revision of the Constitu- 
tion to introduce in Article XXL1 of the Constitution an 
amendment whereby the above publications may be con- 
fiscated, which is at present categorically forbidden by 
the terms of Article X X11 of the Coustitution. 

(2) The Government does not possess any proof nor 
does the Note of the Imperial and Royal Government 
furnish such, that the society Narodna Obrana and other 
similar societies have up to the present commitied any 
criminal acts of this kind through the instrumentality of 
one of their members. Nevertheless the Royal Govern- 
ment will accept the demand of the Imperial and Royal 
Governn:ent and will dissolve the Narodna Obrana 
Society and any other society which shall agitate against 
Austria- Hungary. 

(3) The Royal Servian Government engages itself to 
eliminate without delay from public instruction in Ser- 
via everything which aids or might aid in fomenting the 
propaganda against Austria-Hungary when the Imperial 
and Royal Governnient furnishes tacts and proofs of 
this propaganda, 

(4) The Royal Government also agrees to remove 
from the military service (all persons) whom the judicial 
inquiry proves to have been guilty of acts directed 
against the integrity of the territory of the Austro-fiun- 
garian Monarchy, and it expects the Imperial and Royal 
Government to communicate at an ulterior date the 
nanies and the deeds of these officers and officials for the 
purposes of the proceedings which will have to be taken. 

(5) The Royal Government must confess that it is not 
quite clear as to the sense and object of the demands of 
the Imperial and Royal Government that Servia should 
undertake to accept on her territory the collaboration of 
delegates of the Imperial and Royal Government, but it 
declares that it will admit whatever collaboration which 
may be in accord with the principles of international 
law and criminal procedure, as well as with good neigh- 
bourly relations, 

(6) The Royal Government, as goes without saying, 
considers it to be its duty to open an inquiry against all 
those who shall eventually prove to have been involved 
in the plot of June 28, and who are in Servian territory. 
As to the participation at this investigation of agents of 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities delegated tor this 
purpose by the Imperial and Royal Government, the 
Royal Government cannot accept this demand, for it 
would be a violation of the Constitution and of the law 
of criminal procedure, Nevertheless, in concrete cases 


it might he found possible to communicate the result of 
the investigation in question to the Austro-Hungarian 
representatives. 


(7) On the very evening that the Note was handed in 
the Royal Government arrested Major Voislay Tanko- | 
sitch, As for Milan Ciganowitch, who is a subject of 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and who, until June 
15, was employed as a beginnex iu the aduinistration of 
the railways, it has not yet been possible to arrest him. 
In view of the ultimate inquiry the Imperial and Royal 
Government is requested to have the goadness to com- 
municate in the usual form as soon as possible the pre- 
sumptions of guilt as well as the eventual proofs of 
guilt against these persons which have been collected up 
to the present in the investigations at Serajevo. 


(8) The Servian Government will strengthen and ex- 
tend the measures taken to prevent the illicit traffic of 
arms and explosives across the trontier. It goes with- 
out saying that it will immediately order an investiga- 
tion, and will severely punish the frontier officials along 
the line Schabatz-Losnitza who have been lacking in 
their duties and who allowed the authors of the crime of 
Serajevo to pass. 

(9) ‘Che Royal Government will willingly give expla- 
nations regarding the remarks made in interviews by its 
officials both in Serviaand abroad after the attempt, and 
which, according to the statement of the Imperial and 
Royal Government, were hostile towards the Monarchy, 
as soon as the Imperialand hoyal Government has for- 
warded it the, passages in question of these remarks and 
&8 soon as it was shown that the remarks made were in 
reality made by the officials regarding whom the Royal 
Government itself was seen about collecting proofs. 

(10) The Reyal Governiaent will inform the Imperial 
and Royal Government of the execution of tne measures 
comprised in the preceding points, in as far as that has 
not already been done-by the present Note as soon as 
each measure has been ordered and executed. 

In the event of the Imperial and Royal Government 
not being satisfied with this reply the Royal Servian 
Government, considering that it is to the commen inter- 
est not to precipitate the solution of this question, is 
ready as always to accept a pacific understanding either 
by referring this question to the decision of the Hague . 
International Tribunal or to the Great powers which 
took part in the drawing up of the declaration made by 
the Servian Government on the 3lst March 1908, 
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The Crisis and the Powers 


DIPLOMATIC CONVERSATIONS AND DESPATCHES. 
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MB The following correspondence selected from the Parliamentary White Paper recently issued 


by the British Foreign Office throws light on the development of the tension between the 


Powers culminating in the Continental War :— 


5IR M. DE BUNSEN TO SIR EDWARD GREY. 


Telegraphing on July 27 to Sir Edward Grey, 
the British Ambassador in Vienna says :— 


T have had conversations with all my colleagues 
repsesenting the Great Powers. The impression 
left on mry mind is that the Austro-Hungarian 
Note was so drawn up as to make war inevitable ; 
that the Austro-Hungarian Government are fully 
resolved to have war with Servia; that they econ- 
sider their position asa Great Power at stake; 
and that until punishment has been administered 
to Servia it is unlikely that they will listen to 
proposals of mediation. 


Sir Edward Grey telegraphed to the British 
Ambassador in Vienna, July 27 :— 


{ said (to the Austrian Ambassador in London) 
that it seemed to me as if the Austrian Govern- 
ment believed that, even after the Servian reply 
(to the Austrian Note), they could make war on 
Servia anyhow without bringing Russia into the 
dispute. if they could make war on Servia and 
at the same time satisfy Russia well and good; 
but if not the consequences would be inealculable. 


Already the effect on Europe was one of anxiety. 


I pointed out that our Fleet was to have dispersed 
to-day but we had felt unable to let it disperse. 
We should not think of calling up the Reserves 
at this moment, but there was no menace in 
what we had done about the Fleet. . . It 
seemed to me that the Servian reply already in- 
volved the greatest humiliation to Servia that I 
had ever seen a country undergo. 

Sir M. de Bunsen (British Ambassador in 
Vienna) to Sir Edward Grey, July 30. 

Although I am not able to verify it, I have 
private information that the German Ambassador 
knew the text of the Austrian ultimatum to Ser- 
via before it was despatched, and telegraphed it 
to the German Emperor. I know from the Ger- 
man Ambassador himself that he endorses every 


line of it, 


SIR E. GOSCHEN TO SIR EDWARD GREY 
(Telegraphic.) Berlin, 29th July, 1914. 


I was askea to call upon the Chancellor to-night, 
His Excellency had just returned from Potsdam, 

He said that should Austria be attacked by Russia a 
European conflagration might, he feared, become 
inevitable, owing to Germany's obligations as Austria’s 
ally, in spite of bis continued efforts to maintain peace, 
He then proceeded to make the following strong bid for 
British neutrality. He said that it was clear, so far as 
he was able to judge the main principle which governed 
British policy, that Great Britain would never stand by 
and allow France to be crushed in any conflict there 
might be. ‘That however, was not the object at which 
Germany aimed. Provided that neutrality of Great 
Britain were certain, every assurance would be given te 
the British Government that the Imperial Government 
aimed at no territorial acquisitions at the expense of 
France should they prove victorious in any war that 
might ensue. 

1 questioned His Excellency about the French colonieg 
and be said that he was unable to give a similar under- 
taking in that respect, As regards Holland, however 
His Excellency said that so long as Germany’s aicnas 
saries vespected the integrity and neutrality of the 
Netherlands, Germany was ready to give His Majesty’s 
Government an assurance that she would do likewise 
It depended upon the action of France what operations 
Germany might be iv. ced to enter upon in Belgium, but 
when the war was over, Belgian integrity would be 
respected if she had not sided against Germany. 

His Excellency ended by saying that ever since he had 
been Chancellor the object of his policy had been, as you 
were aware, to bring about an understanding with Eng- 
land ; he trusted that these assurances might form tie 
basis of that understanding which he so much desired 
He had in mind a general neutrality agreement bolwrene 
England and Germany, though it was, of course, at the 
present moment too early to discuss details, and an 
assurance of British neutrality in the conflict which the 
present crisis might possibly produce, would enable him 
to look forward to realisation of his desire, 

In reply to His Excellency’s inquiry how I thought his 
request would appeal to you, I said that I did not think 
it probable that at this stage of eveuts you would care 
to bind yourself to any course of action and that I wag 
of opinion that you would desire to retain full liberty, 

Our conversation upon this subject having come to 
an end, i communicated the contents of yourtelegram of 
to-day to His Excellency who expressed his best thankg 
to you, 
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Sir Edward Grey to Sir &. Goschen. 


Sir Edward Grey’s reply, dated the 30th July, — 


was in the following terms :— ; 
(Telegrapliic.) Foreign Office, 30th July 1914, 
Your telegram of the 29th July, 


His Majesiy’s Government cannot for a moment 
entertain the Chancellor's proposal that they should 
bind themselves to neutrality on such terms, : 


What he asks us in effect is to engage to stand by 
while French colcnies are taken and France is beaten 
so long as Germany does not take French territory as 
distinct from the colonies. 

From the material point of view such a proposal is 
unacceptable, for France, without further territory in 
Europe being taken from her, could be so crushed as to 
lose ber position as a Great Power, and become subor- 
dinate to German policy. 

Altogether, apart from that, it would be a disgrace for 
us to make this bargain with Germany at the expense 
of France, a disgrace from which the good name of this 
country would never recover, 


The Chancellor also in effect asks us to bargain away 
whatever obligation or interest we have as cegards the 
neutrality of Belgium. We could not entertain that 
bargain either. 

‘Having said so much, it is unnecessary to examine 
whether the prospect of a future general neutrality 
agreement between England and Germany offered posi- 
tive advantages sufficient to compensate us for tying our 
hands now, We must preserve our full freedom to act 
as circumstances may seem to us to requirein any such 
unfavourable and regrettable development of the present 
crisis as the Chancellor contemplates. — 


You should speak to the Chancellor in the above 
sense, and add must oarvestly that the one way of 
maintaining the good relations between England and 
Germany is that they should continue to work together 
to preserve the peace of Europe; if we succeed in this 
object, the mutual relations of Germany and England 
will, I believe, be ‘ps0 facto improved and strengthened, 
For that object His Majesty’s Government will work in 
that way with all sincerity and good will, 


And I will say this. If the peace of Europe can be 
preserved, and the present crisis safely passed, my own 
endeavour will be to promote some arrangement to 
which Germany could be a party, by which she could be 
assured that no aggressive or hostile policy would be 
pursued against her or her allies by France, Russia, and 
ourselves, jointly or separately. I have desired this and 
worked for it, as far as I could, throvgh the last Balkan 
crisis, and, Germany having a corresponding object, our 
relations sensibly improved. The idea has hitherto been 
too Utopian to form the subject of definite proposals, 
but if this present crisis, so much more acute than any 


that Europe has gone through for generations, be safely - 


p2ssed, I am hopeful that the relief and reaction which 
will follow may make possible some more definite rap- 
prochement between the Powers than has been possible 


hitherto, 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen. 
(Telegraphic.) foreign Office, 31st July 1914. 


I hope that the conversations which are now proceed- 
ing between Austria and Russia may lead to a satisfac- 
tory result. ‘Lhe stumbling block hitherto has been 


Austrian mistrust of Servian assurances, and Russian — 
mistrust of Austrian intentions with regard to the inde- — 


pendence and integrity of Servia, 
me that, in the event of this mistrust preventing a 


It has occurred to — 


solution being found by Vienna and St, Petersburg, — 
Germany might sound Vienna, and I[ would undertake — 
to sound St. Petersburg, whether it would be possible — 
for the four disinterested Powers to offer to Austria that — 
they would undertake to see that she obtained full satis- — 


faction of her demands on Servia, provided that they did 
not impair Servian sovereignty and the integrity of Ser- 


vian territory. As Your Excel'ency is aware, Austria — 


has already declared her willi: gness to respect them. 


Russia might be informed by tl« four Powers that they — 
would undertake to prevent Austrian demands going the | 
length of impairing Servian sovereignty and integrity, — 
All Powers would of course, suspend further military — 


Operations or preparations, 


You may sound the Secretary of State about this pro- — 


posal, 
I said to German Ambassador this morning that if 


Germany could get any reasonable proposal put forward 


which made it clear. that Germany and Austria were — 


striving to preserve European peace, and that Russia 


and France would be unreasonable if they rejected it, I — 


would support it at St. Petersburg and. Paris, and go 
the length of saying that if Russia and France would 


not accept if His Majesty’s (sovernment would have — 


nothing more to do with the consequences ; but, other- 
wise, | told German Ambassador that if France became 
invclved we should be drawn in. | 

You can add this when sounding Chancellor or Secre- 
tary of State as to proposal above. 


The German reply to this appeal is contained in 
a despatch from Sir Edward Goschen on the 31st 
July, The German Secretary of State declared 


. that it was impossible for the Imperial Govern- 


ment to consider any proposal until they had re- ‘ 


ceived an answer from Russia to the German — 


ultimatum. 
the ultimatum, and Germany declared war. 
King George and the Tsar. 
Sir Edward Grey to Sir G. Buchanan (St, 


Petersburg), 
Foreign Office, the 1st August, 1914, 3-30 a. Me 


You should at once apply for an audience with his 
Majesty the Emperor, and convey to him the following’ 
personal message from the King: 

““My Government has received the following state- 
ment from the German Government :— 

“On July 29th the Russian Emperor requested the 
German Emperor by telegraph to mediate between 
Russia and Austria. The Emperor immediately declared 
his readiness to do so. He informed the Russian 


Russia, as was inevitable, rejected — 
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Emperor of this by telegraph, and ‘took the required 
action at Vienna. Without waiting for the result of this 
action Russia mobilised agaiust Austria. By telegraph 
the German Emperor pointed cut to the Russian 
Emperor that hereby his attempt at mediation would 
be rendered illusory, The Emperor further asked the 
Russian Emperor to suspend the military operations 
against Austria. This, however, did not happen. In 
spite of this the German Government continued their 
mediation in Vienna. In this matter the German Govern- 
ment have gone to the farthest limit of what can be sug- 
gested to a Sovereign State which is the ally of Germany, 

“I'he proposals made by the German Government in 
Vienna were conceived entirely cn the lines suggested 
by Great Britain, and the German Government recom- 
mended them in Vienna for their serious consideration. 
They were taken into consideration in Vienna this 
‘morning, Daring tlie deliberations of the Cabinet, and 
before they were concluded, the German Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg reported the mobilisation of the entire 
Russian Army and Fleet. Owing to this action on the 
part of Russia, the Austrian answer to the German 
proposals for mediation, which were atiil under considera- 
tion, was not given. This action on the part of Russia is 
also directed against Germany, that is to say, the Power 
whose mediation had been invoked by the Russian Em- 
peror, We were bound to reply with serious counter 
measures to this action, which we were obliged to con- 
sider as hostile, unless we were prepared to: endanger 
the safety of our country. We are unable to remain in- 
active in face of the Russian mobilisation on our 
frontier. We have therefore informed Russia that, 
unless she were prepired to suspend within twelve 


hours the warlike measures against Germany and - 


Austria, we should be obliged to mobilise, and this 
would mean war. We have asked France if she would 
remain neutral during a German Russian War. 

“T cannot help thinking that some misunderstanding 
has produced this deadlock. I am most anxious not to 
miss any possibility of avoiding the terrible calamity 
which at presént threatens the whole world. I therefore 
make a personal appeal to you to remove tine misappre- 
hension which I feel must have occurred, and to leave 
still open grounds for negotiation and possible peace. 
If you think {can in any way contribute to that all 
important purpose, |! will do everything in my power to 
assist in reopeniag the interrupted conversation between 
the Powers concerned. I feel confident that you are as 
anxious as I am that all thatis possible should be done 
to secure the peace of the world.” 


The Tsar’s Reply to King George. 
Reply of his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of 
Russia to his Majesty King George, Ist August, 
1914: 


“I would gladiy have accepted your proposals had not 
the German Ambassador this afternoon presented a note 
to my Government declaring war. Ever since present- 
ation of the ultimatum at Belgrade Itussia has devoted 
all ber efforts to finding some pacific solution of the 
question raised by Austria’s action. The object of that 
action was to crush Servia and make her a vassal of 
Austria, The effect of this would have been to upset 
the balance of power in the Balkans which is of such 
vital interest to my Empire. Every proposal, including 
that of your Government, was rejected by Germany and 
Austria, and it was only when the favourable moment 


for bringing pressure to bear on Austria had passed that 
Germany showed any disposition to mediate. Even the 
she did nct put forward any precise proposal. 

“ Austria’s declaration of war on Servia forced me to 
order a partial mobilisation, though in view of the 
threatening situation, my military advisers strongly ad- 
vised a general mobilisation owing to the quickness with 
which Germany can mobilise in comparison with Russia. 
I was eventually compelled to take this course in conse- 
quence of the complete Austrian mobilisation, of the 
bombardment of Belgrade, of the concentration of Aus- 
trian troops in Galicia, and of secret military prepara- 
tions being made in Germany. That I was justified in 
doing 80 is proved by Germany’s sudden declaration of 
war, which was quite unexpected by me, as I had given 
most categorical assurances to the Emperor William 
that my troops would not move so long as the mediation 
negotiations continued. 

‘In this solemn hour I wish to assure you once more 
that I have done all in my power to avert war. Now 
that it has been forced on me I trust your country will 
not fail to support France and Russia, God bless and 
protect ycu.” 


The Kaiser and the Tsar. 
The Kaiser to the Tsar, July 28 : 


“ T have learnt with the greatest concern of the impres- 


sion which Austria-Hungary’s action against Servia has 


made in your empire, The unscrupulous agitation which 
had been fostered in Servia for years has led to the 
detestable crime of which the Archduke Ferdinand was 
the victim. The spirit in which the Servians murdered 
their own King and Queen is still alive in that country. 
You will no doubt agree wit}: me that we too, you and 
J, as well as all Sovereigns, have a common interest in 
insisting that all those who are morally responsible for 
the horrible crime should receive the punishment they 
deserve, 

“On the other hand, I by no means ignore the difficulty 
which you and your Government meet in resisting the 
pressure of public opinion. Remembering the strong 
ties of cordial friendship which have for so long united 
us I am using all my influence to induce Austria- 
Hungary to scek a frank and satisfactory understand- 
ing with Rusgsin. I confidently hope that you will 
support wy effurts to remove all the difficulties that may 
yot avise, 

“ Your very sincere and devoted friend ‘and cousin, 
William.” 


To this the Tsar replied on July 29: 


“fl am glad that you are.back in Germany at this grave 
moment. I urgently ask you to assist me. A mean war 
has been declared upon a weak country, The indignation 
which I share to the ful], is in Russia enormous. 

I can foresee that I shall soon be unable to resist the 
pressure which is being brought upon me, and shall be 
compelled to take measures which will lead to war. In 
order to avert a calamity such as a European war would 
be, Lask you in the name of our old friendship to do 
everything possible to prevent your ally from proceeding 
too far.—(Signed) Nicholas,” 


On July 29 the Kaiser again telegraphed : 


“ *T have received your telegram, and share your de- 
sire for the maintenance of peace. At the same time, as 
I told you in my first telegram, I cannot regard Austria- 
Hungary’s action as a “mean” war, Austria-Hungary 


= ” 


he 


knows from experience that Servia’s promises, so long 
as they renain only on paper, cannot altogether be relied 
upon. In my view, Austria-Hungary’s action ought to 
be considered as an attempt to obtain a full guarantee 
that Servia’s promises would also be translated into 
action. In this view I am confirmed by the declaration 
of the Austrian Cabinet that Austria-Hungary is seeking 
no territorial conquest at the expense of Servia. [ 
therefore think that it is perfectly possible for Russia to 
maintain the attitude of a spectator in face of the Austro- 
Servian war without dragging Europe into the most 
terrible war she has ever experienced. 

“+7 believe that a direct understanding between your 
Government and Vienna is possible and desirable—an 
understanding which, as 1 have already telegraphed you, 
my Government is trying to encourage with all the 
means at its disposal. 

“‘* Naturally, military measures on the part of Russia 
which Austria-Hungary could regard as a menace would 
precipitate the disaster which we had the wish to avoid, 
and would also undermine my position as an interme- 
diary, which I, in reply to your appeal to my friendship 
and assistance, have readily assumed.— 

(Signed) William.’” 
FROM TSAR TO KAISER, 

“JT thank thee from my heart for thy mediation, 
which leaves a gleam of hope. . . It is technically 
impossible to discontinue our military operations. . . 
So long as the negotiations with Austria regarding Ser- 
via continue my troops will not undertake any provoca- 
tive action. I give thee my word upon it I trust with 
all my strength in God’s grace, and [ hope for the 
success of thy mediation.—Thy most devoted Nicholas. 

FROM KAISER TO TSAR. 

‘“** My efforts to maintain the peace of the world have 
reached their limit. [t will not be I who am responsible 
for the calamity which threatens the whole civilised 
world. Even at this moment it lies in thy power to avort 
it. Nobody threatens the honour and power of Russia 
which could well have waited for the result of my medi- 
ation. The friendship which I inherited from my grand- 
father ov his death bed for thee and thy kingdom has 
always been holy to me.. I have remained true to Russia, 
The peace of Europe can still be maintained by thee if 
Russia decides to cease her military measures which 
threaten Germany and Austria-Hungary.’ ” 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir EB. Goschen. 


The King of the Belgians has made an appeal to his 

Majesty the King for diplomatic intervention on behalf 
of Belgium, : . 
__ His Majesty's Governmont are also informed that the 
Gérman Government has delivered to the Belgian 
Government a Note proposing friendly neutrality, 
entailing free passage through Belgian territory and 
promising to maintain the independence and integrity 
of the Kingdom and its possessions at the conclusion of 
peace, threatening in case of refusal to treat Belgium as 
anenemy. An answer was requested within twelve 
hours, 

We also understand that Belgium has categorically 
refused this as a flagrant violation of the Jaw of nations 

His Majestv’s Government are bound to protest 
against this violation of a Treaty to which Germany 
is a party in common with themselves, and must 
request an assurance that the demand made ‘upon 
Belgium may net be proceeded with and that her 
neutrality will be respected by Germany. : 

You should ask for immediate reply, 
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Sir FE. Goschen to Sir &dward Grey. 

The German Minister has this morning addressed & 
Note to the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs, stating 
that as the Belgian Government have declined the well- 
intentioned proposals submitted to them by the Impe- 
rial Government, the latter will, deeply to their regret, 
be compelled to carry out if necessary by force of arms, 
the measures considered indispensable in view of the 
French menace, 


The German Foreign Secretary to the 


Germin Ambassador in London. 


Please dispel any mistrust that may subsist on the 
part of the British Government with regard to our iIn- 


tentions by repeating mose positively formal assurance — 


thateven in the case of armed conflict with Belgium, © 


Germany will under no pretence whatever annex Belgic 
territory. 


The sincerity of this declaration is borne out | 


by the fact that we have solemnly pledged our word to — 


Holland strictly to respect her neutrality. It is obvious 
that we could not possibly annex Belgic territory with- 
out making at the same time territorial acquisitions at 
expense of Holland. Please impress upon Sir Edward 
Grey that the 
French attack across Belgium, which was planned accord- 
ing to absolutely unimpeachable information, Germany 
has had consequently to disregard Belgic neutrality, it 
being for her a question of life and:death to prevent 
French advance, 


SIR EDWARD GREY TO SIR F. VILLIERS, 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir F, Villiers. (British 


Minister at Brussels.) August 4. 
You should inform Belgian Government that if dres- 


rerman Army could not be exposed to — 


sure is applied to them by Germany to induce them to — 


depart from neutrality, His Majesty’s Government ex- 
pect that they will resist by any means in their power, 
and that His Majesty’s Government will support them 
in offering such resistance, and that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment ‘in this event are prepared to join Russia and 
France, if desired, in offering to the Belgian Govern- 


ment at once common action for the purpose of resist- — 


ing use of force by Germany against them, and a guar- 
antee to maintain their independence and integrity in 
future years. 

(@- A White Paper containing a Despatch from Sir Mau- 
rice de Bunsen, British Ambassador in Vienna prior to 
the war, with reference to the rupture with Austria shows 
that up to the Ist August conversation between St. 


Petersburg and Vienna were proceeding in a most friend- - 
ly manner, and Austria even assented to mediation on ~ 


the points of her ultimatum incompatible with Servia’s 


independence, It was at this point that Germany inter- — 


vened with her ultimatums to St. Petersburg and Paris, 
cutting short the prospects of peace. 


War Declared. 


The following statement was issued from the ~ 


Foreign Office at 12-15 a.m., on the 5th August. 
Owing to the summary rejection by the German 
Government of the request made by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment for assurances that the neutrality of Belgium 
will be respected, His Majesty's Ambassador at Berlin 


has received his passports and His Majesty’s Govenn- 


ment have declared to the German Government that a 
state of war exists between Great Britain and Gevmany 
as from 11 P.M., on the 4th August, 
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From “ The Times,” London. 


THE SEVEN RULERS AT WAR. 
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Look ot William! There he standa 
With the blood upon bie banda 
His moustaches daunt the sky, 
Pointing to his great Ally. 

What of Heaven William thinks 
Is no riddle of the Sphinx, 

But a matter much more dim 

[s what Heaven thinks of him. 


E SUBSCRIPTIONS TO BE SENT TO HRH TRE PRINCE oF was, a 
: BUCKINGHAM PALACE. : 


FLAGS OF THE FIVE POWERS. 


THE MINISTERS OF THE POWERS 


MR. ASQUITH. 
——_—_ -g —_- 


ORN on September 12th, 1852 at Morley in 
Yorkshire, Mr. Asquith has just closed his 
62nd year of age. He is the second son of 
Joseph Dixon Asquith of the Croft House, 

Morley, and Emily Willans of Huddersfield. His 
father died when young. Asquith was six years old 
and he was left to the care and bringing up of 
his mother, a lady of Puritan principles, lofty 
character and sympathetic intellect. Before 
entering the City of London School, the home influ- 
ences which had at first shaped his character were 
supplemented by the atmosphere of the Moravian 
School at Fulneck in Leeds. 

He was a brilliant pupil of the City of London 
School. From school he entered Oxford College, 
Balliol, and became suject to the powerful sway 
of the Master of Balliol, Jowett. Devoted to his 
studies, solitary in his habits and _ severely 
reserved with his fellow students, he avoided the 
sinall dissipations of a college career and achieved 
a great reputation as one of the most remarkable 
students of his year. The atmosphere of sceptic- 
ism in Balliol College had a very humanising 
effect on Asquith, though he never broke away 
from the simple, stern creed of his early years. 
By heredity Mr. Asquith was a Radical and a 
Non-Conformist, and being both ambitious and 
poor, with no outside support to give him a helping 
hand, the law was the best avenue to success. 
The opinion has been hazarded that a lawyer 
seldom makes a good statesman, but in Mr. 
Asquith’s case the dictum has been falsified. 
Scholar, Fellow, Craven University Scholar and 
lst Class Lit. Hum. 1874, Mr. Asquith was called 
to the Bar in Lincoln’s Inn in 1876 and addressed 
himself with characteristic thoroughness to the 
Common Law Bar. A successful debut at the 
Bar requires forensic ease of manner and per- 
suasive eloquence, and Mr. Asquith ever placed 
more relianee on the matter of an argument 
than in the manner of delivering it. It has 
been said of him that he would have made a great 
Judge, but, as his life has shown, he has made a 

4a 


greater politician, although even in politics he 
has never displayed the virtue of pliancy. 

Mr. Asquith married early in life Miss Helen 
Melland of Manchester, and, burdened witha wife 
and increasing family, Mr. Asquith suffered for 
some time the anxieties and drawbacks inseparable 
from such responsibilities. Want of legal work at 
the start afforded him leisure sufficient to immerse 
himself in the study of public affairs and political 
problems. It was a seed-time from which he has 
gathered an abundant harvest. He entered Parlia- 
ment as Member for Kast Fife, as Liberal Union- 
ist, and supported Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule. 
His first noticeable legal success was his defence 
of Mr. Cunringham Graham and Mr. John Burns 
who were prosecuted for attempting to vindicate 
the right of public meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
Mr. Asquith failed in carrying his point, but it 
brought him prominently before the Liberals both 
in and outside Parliament. 


This was associated with the great Parnell trial. 
For some time previous to this cause celehre, Mr. 
Asquith had acted as junior to Sir Charles Russell, 
who subsequently became Lord Chief Justice of 
England. And the mere fact of this position was a 
distinction, and when Sir Charles Russell was re- 
tained as counsel of Parnell, Mr. Asquith did 


- yeoman service as Sir Charles’ junior and made 


himself thoroughly acquainted with all the intri- 
cacies of that famous case. When the trial was in 
progress, Mr. Asquith’s chief examined Mr. Scames, 
a Times witness in the Parnell case, and did not 
succeed in eliciting any information of importance. 
The next witness was Mr. Macdonald who has be- 
come famous as the “Simple Simon” of the 7imes, _ 
and at the very last moment Sir Charles Russell 
suddenly called on his junior, against the latter’s 
strong protest, to cross-examine Macdonald. Not 
only was Mr. Asquith totally unprepared for the 
task, but Macdonald, a shrewd and shifty Scotch- 
man, bore the reputation of being equal to any 
cross-examiner living. Mr. Asquith despaired 
of doing anything. As it happened, however, 
Mr. Asquith put a question to the witness 
which was answered in an _ unexpectedly 
silly way. Quick to seize an opportunity, Mr, 


an 


Asquith pressed his questions with ability 
and skill and Macdonald collapsed in a man- 
ner that at once made Mr. Asquith’s reputa- 
tion and weakened the case of the Z%mes. 
Mr. Asquith followed this success up with his 
brilliant reply to SirRichard Webster in Parliament, 
when Sir Richard delivered his famous speech 
on the Forged Letters. With this second success 
Mr. Asquith’s reputation was made, and when in 
1892 Mr. Gladstone formed his Cabinet, Mr. 
Asquith was offered, and accepted, the responsible 
office of Home Secretary. On leaving office Mr. 
Asquith returned to the Bar and after a considerable 
period of slackened activity Mr. Chamberlain’s cam- 
paign against Free Trade offered him another chance 
of distinguishing himself. More than quite familiar 
with the arguments, pro and con, of the contro- 
versy in his student days, Mr. Asquith did much 
to weaken the force of Mr. Chamberlain’s attack. 
His reward came when his right to be the col- 
league and successor of Mr. Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman was widely acknowledged. On 
the resignation of Su: H. Campbell- Bannerman in 
1908, Mr. Asquith became Prime Minister and 
First Lord of the Treasury. He 
power in January 1910 and again in December of 
that year. 

There is no necessity, in a brief record of Mr. 
Asquith’s activities in Parliamentary life, to dis- 
cuss in detail the various administrative mea- 
sures of his tenure of office. They are writ large 
in the history of the last six years. His 
supreme success in the political arena came while 
the House of Lords unmade the Budget which, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Asquith was 
responsible for. The Commons then 
issue with the Lords and the hour produced 
the man. Until this time Mr. Asquith had 
not attained the full stature of his growth. 
“His will had,” says a writer who has closely 
studied the career of Mr. Asquith, “ been hardened 

_in the long battle of ambition, but it had never 
been summoned to cope with a capital crisis on 
the State. The fire from heaven had never fallen 
on him. His strength was flameless, but the usur- 
pation of the Lords turned this cold intellect into 
a blazing instrument of vengeance. It dowered 
him with passion. Never before had this man 
felt in him the burning force which makes 
demi-gods of statesmen and a burning force of 
liberty. His soul was suddenly fused with his 
intellect and he consecrated himself to a sole and 
single aim—the salvation of representative insti- 
tutions,” His resolution, now historical in its elo- 


returned to - 


joined - 
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quent brevity declaring that the House of Lords 
had been guilty of a ‘breach of the Constitution 
and a usurpation of the rights of the Commons,” 
will be memorable for all time. 

A contributor to the Daily Mail not long ago 
gave the following pen-portrait of Mr. Asquith. 

“Mr. Asquith,” he says, “is not an imposing 
figure except in action. His clothes never seem 
to fit him thoroughly—his trousers always appear 
rather baggy, his inevitable morning coat seems 
too small, and his waistcoat gives one the impres- 
sion of being worn because it is comfortable. To 
a stranger his clothes are in keeping with the man 
as he leans back indifferently on the front bench. 
They indicate him as a member not anxious ‘to 
cut a distinguished figure, as one who is quite 
content to be among the rank and file of a large 
Parliamentary party. But that impression is 
dissipated when Mr. Asquith rises to his feet. 
Then the personality of the man shines forth, 
and the most casual eye can see what makes him 
a power in the House of Commons. From his first 
dozen words it is apparent that though one may 
dislike him, it will be impossible to ignore him. 
His manner varies with the occasion. It is 
generally ruthless. He will brush political friends 
aside with the same rough verbal gesture that he ~ 
uses to foes. He does not go out of his way to 
be conciliatory.” 

The late Mr. Stead summed up Mr. Asquith’s 
character as ‘‘sombrely virile’. In argument he 
is level-headed, alert, logical and unimpassioned. 
His vigorous intellect is able to grapple with the 
most subtle problems and complex intricacies of a 
given case and toreduce it to the simplest language 
and most vivid expression. He is never flamboy- 
ant, and isnever, to quote a well-known descriptive 
touch, “intoxicated with the exuberance of his own 
verbosity.” His voice is musical and resonant. 
Like the passionless irresistible strength of a 
glacier, Mr. Asquith’s speeches carry conviction 
to his most determined opponents who unable to 
worst him in logical deduction and exposition, re- 
sort, as has happened more than once, to abuse 
and vilification. Not that there are not those who 
look upon Mr. Asquith very differently. But time 
will give the true perspective and there is little 
doubt that, in the Right Honourable Herbert 
Henry Asquith, England has a statesman of whom 
the country may well be proud and who will be 
counted amongst the greatest statesmen and 
Prime Ministers of a country which has produced 
the most eminent in history, 
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SIR EDWARD GREY. 


oo  _ 


HE Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey, Bart. 
M.P., R.E., P.C.,. D.L., D.c.L., Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs since 1905, is the 

son of Captain George Henry Grey, his 
mother being the daughter of Lieut.-Col. Pearson. 
He was educated at Winchester and Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. He is the grandson of Sir George 
Grey, Bart., who was a colleague of Mr. Gladstone 
for many years. Sir Edward entered Parlia- 
ment as Minister for Berwick-on-Tweed, which 
constituency he has represented ever since he 
became Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs ; with 
the Earl of Rosebery as his Chief in 1892-5, Sir 
Edward Grey was Chairman of the Commission 
which went out to the West Indies in 1897 to 
report upon the condition and prospects of the 
Islands. In December 1905 be was appointed 
Foreign Secretary in Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman’s administration—a post for which his 
previous duties as Under-Secretary well qualified 
him. He has retained it since. Sir Edward Grey 
belongs to one of the most ancient and most his- 
toric governing fimilies of the influential Squire- 
archy class who for centuries have been the here- 
ditary rulers and law-makers of England. He is 
prouder of his simple baronetcy than any Duke 
or Karl in the country. He is the very embodi- 
ment of his class, clearly defined in its character- 
istics, enduring in its tra'ts, proud of its achieve- 
ments, and tinged with its prejudices, but honour- 
able in its intuitions. ‘There is nothing ego- 
tistical or aggressive in Sir Edward Grey’s methods 
or manner, and his reserve and quiet are not the 
result of class pride per se. His aloofness—-for he 
never enters the smoke-room to chat with the 
rank-and-file and very rarely dines in the house-- 
is due to disposition, and were it not that he is 
interpellated daily by inquisitive members he 
would, scarcely be able to say who it was that in- 
terrogated him and the interpellccing members 
would probably, not be aware of the personality of 
the Foreign Minister. Shy and nervous, he is un- 
fit for mixing socially with the free-and-easy 
members of the House. He thaws only in the 
society of his intimate friends. His application 
to work is extraordinary, forsoyoung a man— 
he is just 52 years old—his working day is 
said to be nothing less than 15 hours in the 24. 
To dawdle in the House, inquisitive about no- 
thing in particular, to listen absent-mindedly to 


speeches which do not interest him and to fritter 
away odd movements anyhow is not conceivable of 
Sir Edward. Mr. A. G. Gardiner, who knows him 
well, says of Sir Edward Grey in Hveryman : “Was 
it not Danton who said it was better to keep 
sheep upon a hill-side than meddle with the goy- 
ernment of men? And Danton had the passion 
for affairs and the joy of battle. Sir Edward 
Grey has neither, He always gives the impres- 
sion of being in the conflict unwillingly. He is 
not a recluse, but no one in public life seems quite 
so remote frum it. He comes to the House more 
rarely than any Minister, and like the Northern 
Farmer, he says, ‘‘ what he owt’a said and cooms 
away.’ He is a stranger to society-and his friend- 
ships are few though firm. One feels that. his 
thoughts are not here but far away by a northern 
trout stream, which, as he once said, ‘runs nei- 
ther too fast, nor, which is a worse fault, too 
slow,” and where he may pursue that which seems 
to engage his mind. Itisa reverie undisturbed 
by ambition, or any interest in the everyday cut- 
and-thrust of politics, stimulated, probably by a 
dip into Wordsworth or Walton or White’s 
‘‘Selborne’. He shares Mr. Hardcastle’s love of 
old friends, old books and old ways, and conveys 
that sense of the permanence of things which is 
so hard to feel amidst the hurry and _ haste, the 
levity and ambition, of the modern world. Par- 
liament has many more subtle minds, many 
swifter minds, many more eloquent tongues ; but 
it contains no one who gives to it in the same 
degree the spirit of chivalrous purpose, who is so 
far removed from the petty artifices of politics or 
who carries into public life a nobler tradition from 
the past.” 


Sir Edward is comparatively a poor man. He 
is possessed of no exceptional personal gifts or 
accomplishments. As a follower of Isaac Walton 
he is an expert fisherman and successful with the 
rod. He hasa great partiality for tennis and a 
decided leaning to the study of Natural History. 
He cannot be considered an expert in public 
affairs and he is absolutely barren of that mag- 
netic force and that persuasive passion which far 
less gifted men possess, and which carry their 
fellows along with them in an over-mastering tide. 
He is as passionless as his Chief, Mr. Asquith, 
which is saying a good deal, Nevertheless there 
is a latent force, a hidden art, in his language 
which is thoroughly convincing. The House listens 
and obeys. Asa speaker his strange power and 
immense influence are striking. He utters no 


“mots,” he is incapable of epigram, and no thrill- 
ing or burning sentence or phrase adorns his dis- 
eourse. Mr. T. P. O'Connor says: “I would 
compare Sir Edward Grey’s speech to the speech 
of the ordinary and above all the ornate orators, 
as I would the prose of Addison or Goldsmith 
to the prose of Carlyle or Macaulay. The per- 
fect naturalness, the inevitableness, and the 
simplicity of the language, are part of the power, 
as the real secret of the immense impressive- 
ness.” No one thinks of discussing the speaker, 
attention is riveted on the speech, and that is so 
straight formed, so convincing, so flawless, that it 
is no wonder that it is final. For instance, his last 
great speech on the necessity of England’s action 
in the present war with Germany called for no 
additional remark, amplification or criticism. It 
was the last word on the subject. Notwithstanding 
this apparent mastery over himself, and _ his 
subject, the keen observer sees that he is always 
nervous before he begins to address the House, 
perhaps, the most formidable assembly in the 
world. ‘‘ For one thing ”, says a critic, “his hands 
are never quiet. At one moment they are grasp- 
ing the lapels of his coat, then they rush down to 
his trousers’ pockets, then one of them is left in 
one of his trousers’ pockets, while the other 
seeks his watch chain, and so they go on, eloquent 
though mute, witnesses of all the internal emo- 
tion that is hidden underneath the frigid face, the 
cold even voice and the composed manner.” 


For the rest, his capacity for any office is tacitly 
admitted and his appointment as War Minister, or 
Colonial Secretary, or even Prime Minister, would 
cause no astonishment. Apparently, he has no 
marked ambition and no special goal of success to 
achieve. An admirer says of him : ‘“ He neither 
strives nor pushes nor pursues, yet he wins the 
goal ; he captures, he arrives.” 


“There is a race of men who master life 
Their victory being inversely as their strife: ” 
Who capture by refraining from pursuit ; 
Shake not the bough, yet load their hands with 
; [fruit.” 
Sir Edward Grey is one of them, 
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BETHMANN HOLLWEG. 
— ee ——_ 


It is often said that German diplomacy is a 
peculiarly noxious craft with a great deal of the 
art of the tale-bearer and the spy. It refuses to 


be frank, open and straightforward and shuns the 


light of publicity. It rejoices in underhand deal- 
ings and subterfuges and is scarcely fit for day- 
light. Such opinions are very current and no 
doubt true to a certain extent. 
might be in the days of Bismarck and his kin, it 
would be folly to charge Herr Von Bethmann 
Hollweg with any such diatribes. He is 
by nature a student and a thinker. He has 
temperament of the artist, quick but perverse. 
does not seek to hide; he knows the wrong and 
does it, He seems to stitle the pangs of his con- 
science which dictates a policy which his German 
law of necessity suddenly overrules. He feels the 
crime of violating the neutrality of a weak State, 
but finds arguments in the peculiarly Prussian 
notion that ‘‘ necessity knows no law.” Such is 
his vindication of the wanton German invasion of 
Belgium. 
matist of the school of Bismarck would never 
have betrayed a phrase like “‘ the scrap-of paper ” 
touching the sanctity of international law, which 
the weakness of the German Imperial Chancellor 
has given currency to. One wonders if his high- 
sounding words of warning were meant to be 
sincere or a cynical mockery: ‘‘ When England joined 


But whatever it — 


the — 
He 
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For else a consummate German diplo-- 


with Russia’ and Japan against Germany, she 
with a blindness unique in the history of the — 


world betrayed civilisation and handed over to the 


German sword the care of freedom for European, 


peoples and States.” 

Theobald Von Bethmann- Hollweg, 
nature and aptitude is a born academician and 
philosopher, inherits to-day by a sudden upheaval 


who by 


of destiny the “blood and iron” tradition of — 


Bismarck. In fact his past career does not sug- 
gest any vein of Bismarckian militarism in his 
composition. 
quiet, yet compelling, reveal any symptom of steel 
and cold blood. But it is a notorious fact that in 
Germany, since the advent of Kaiser Wilhelm, all 
foreign policy, including the oftice of the Imperial 
Chancellor, has become the shadow of the Emperor, 
the one dominating personality in the Empire. 
In a previous regime Bismarck was all in all; 
Prince Von Bulow was second best in the Empire 
But Kaiser Wilhelm would tolerate no rival and 
he quietly choses for his highest appointive office 


Nor does his presence, tall, guant, 
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GOTTLIEB VON JAGO 
The German Foreign Secretary, 


HERR | 


The German Imperial Chancellor, 
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in the State a Chancellor who would not dispute 
his imperial wisdom. Accordingly, in 1909, Von 
Bethmann Hollweg became the German Imperial 
Chancellor. 

Von Bethmann has none of the arresting self- 
assertion of his predecessors. Modest and retir- 
ing by nature, there is nothing of the flamboyant 
in his make-up. But he is, above all, thoroughly 
sincere and honest. He is what is known as a safe 
and sane politician, and the tricks and traits of 
the professional politician and diplomat are be- 
neath him. One cannot picture him in the role 
of a Bismarck dictating to Europe, nor the theat- 
rical bombast of a Prince Von Bulow. Hollweg isa 
philosopher-Chancellor—loyal, honest and conser- 
vative. He cannot electrify the country nor 
the Parliament, and has never been brilliant. His 
official career has lain far remote from the paths 
of diplomacy and foreign affairs. His have been 
the prosaic problems of local government and 
home administration—fields in which he is almost 
without a peer among his countrymen. Distin- 
~ guished alike for zeal, industry and capacity, always 
loyal and patriotic, he has yet failed to dominate 
in the kingdom, and he has handed over the 
prerogatives of his office to the Kaiser, the 
consequences of which history will not acquit the 
philosopher-Chanceller. 

Hollweg became the favourite of the Kaiser 
while yet astudent at the University of Bonn, 
where he was his classmate. The Kaiser’s friend- 
ship for, and confidence in, his Chancellor thus 
dates back to those early days. But it must not 
be supposed that Hollweg rose to eminence by 
the accident of the Kaiser’s favouritism. After the 
usual course, he studied law at Gottingen, 
Strassburg and Berlin, between 1875 and 1879. 
He then practised law for six years and became a 
Judge at Potsdam. He then passed through 
successive grades of German officialdom, each 
step in his career being marked with distin- 
guished administrative ability. The Imperial 
Chancellorship is thus the crown of an arduous 
and creditable career. 

Whatever may be his merits, he has long chosen 
to be the shadow of the Kaiser, and his foreign 
policy has been, as we see, dictated by the Kaiser’s 
whim. One feels that the Chancellor’s sinking of 
his independent personality has resulted in the 
greatest tragedy that has ever befallen Europe. 


ee 
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HERR VON JAGO. 
—-— -—S———- 

Herr Gottlieb Von Jago, the German Foreign 
Secretary, has been in the Diplomatic Service 
seventeen years, of which four years were spent 
as Ambassador in Rome from which he was sum- 
moned to Berlin to join the Ministry. The Ger- 
man Foreign Secretaryship is perhaps the least 
coveted portfolio in the whole Imperial Govern- 
ment. ‘It offers few chances of distinction and 
little independence of action. Yet it is incessantly 
in the fierce limelight of carping criticism. As 
one who has known the course of German politics 
intimately says: ‘“I1t has been the graveyard of 
more than one reputation.” 

Besides the wanton intrusion of the Imperial 
Kaiser, there is again the demand made on the 
Foreign Secretary for gratifying the gnawing am- 
bition of Germany for “‘a place in the sun”, In 
Congo, in Africa, in Asia Minor, in Persia what 
new possessions are added to the Empire by the 
skill of the Foreign Secretary? Such is the popu- 
lar cry in recent years. But the Foreign Minis- 
ter has likewise to keep peace with the rest of 
the world. Itisa Herculean task. How has this 
bachelor of fifty, with a diplomatic career at 
Hamburg, Munich, The Hague, Luxumberg 
and Rome conducted himself under these trying 
circumstances ? 

Von Jago represented Germary in Italy at 
delicate period. Two of the partners of the Triple 
Alliance had fallen out. Austria-Hungary and 
Italy were on cat-and-dog terms. The Triple 
Alliance was expiring in a couple of years. Ger- 
man diplomacy, however, made up the differences 
and brought about a tacit conciliation and ever 
prolonged the Alliance for another term of years 
In this Von Jago’s share cannot be over-estimated 

There was again another call for consummate 
tact and diplomatic skill when Italy and Turkey 
were at war. German sentiment was undoubted. 
ly on the side of the Turks. The Italians were 
not blind to the inclination of the enemy, no! 
could they bring themselves to spare the trial o! 
German susceptibilities. Now, in such a time Jag 
kept his country’s diplomatic prestige high, anc 
not all the strained relations could .be sympto- 
matic of want of tact on the part of Von Jago. 

But Von Jago’s sphere of usefulness is world. 
wide. Germany in recent times has showr 
no marked superiority in statesmanship, and Vo1 
Jago, slight, attenuated, nervous and furtive, ha: 
proved himself no exception to the prevalen 
mediocrity, Himself a ‘ paragon of conciliation 
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ind he resigned his office. Finding it impossible to 
work from within, he formed the Progressive 
Party, the forerunner of the present National 
Party, and was for a long time President of that 
Body. 
cation of the Constitution, he was appointed 
Foreign Minister in the Kuroda Cabinet, and he 
undertook the important task of revising old 
treaties concluded with the Powers before the 
Restoration, in order to regain the rights conceded 
by Japan. Some of his measures were taken objec- 
tion to and caused nota little fury among the 
partisans. In the next Cabinet under Matsukata 
in 1896 he again joined the Ministry with the 
portfolio of the Foreign Office and Agriculture 
and Commerce. Shortly after, in June, 1898, he 
assumed the Premiership in the Okuma 
Itagaki Coalition Ministry, with the addi- 
tional task of the management of foreign 
affairs. A few months later the alliance 
broke up and he resigned the leadership of the 
Party. And now again, in the reorganisation of 
the new Cabinet, he has been called to the Pre- 
miership which he has so successfully and credi- 
tably discharged. 

But it is not as astatesman alone that he is 
known throughout his country. His interest in 
education is as keen and active as it has ever been 
in politics. Founder of the Waseda University, the 
largest under private management in the Empire, 
he is now its President. He is also the patron of 
the Women’s University at- Mejiro. Japan has 
to thank him for the net-work of schools all over 
the country started by his initiative. There is 
scarcely a town or a village without a Board 
school or technical school. Besides urging the 
Government to help to foster these institutions, 
his own benefactions have been not a little. His 
own schools have been planned and organised by 
himself, and he watches over their working with 
infinite care, always on the alert to improve them. 
His faith in the destiny of his race is unbounded, 
and, remaining an oriental in everything, nobody 
in Japan has done more to foster Western educa- 
tion than Count Okuma. Says a writer: “ For 
the last thirty years indeed he has been trying 
heart and soul to do for the education of the 
Japanese what Yamagata has done for their mili- 
tary training and Ito for their political « develop- 
ment ; and he has succeeded.” 

One or two aspects of the Count’s personality 
deserves mention. He has been called the Grand 
Old Man of Japan, and it is said that there are 
points of resemblance between him and Gladstone, 


In 1888, the year preceding the . promul- 


Powers of the world. 


Count Okuma’s cosmopolitanism and liberal sym- 
pathies need little comment. Indians who have 
been in Japan have testified to his interest in 
Indian students. He has beenthe President of 
the Indian Association and has charmed our 
countrymen with many a magnificent oration. In 
fact he is the premier orator among a nation of 
orators. His speeches, says a writer, are perfect 
models of eloquence, no matter whether he is over- 
whelming his opponents with invectives or lavish- 
ing loving praise on his friends. 

Such is the Prime Minister of this little orien- 
tal Empire which is already one’of the Great 
In acting up to the spirit 
and letter of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, he has 
shown the wisdom of an enlightened policy which 
is bound to produce the happiest results. Already 
the friendship of the two great Sea-Powers in the 
West and East have by combination routed the 
peril of hostile buccaneering in the, eastern waters. 
By directing the attack on Kiachau, Japan has 
saved India from the peril of German raids. Count 
Okuma, acting in the best spirit of the Alliance, 
has diverted the course of German mischief and 
saved England the anxiety of an Eastern irrup- 
tion. The EKastern seas are thus safe under the 
supreme power of the Japanese Fleet, and we owe 
it to the wisdom of the foremost Japanese states- 
man—Count Okuma. 


RENE VIVIANI. 


One happy feature of the present continental 
Cabinets is the combination of unusual literary 
and political talents in’ the Ministries. The 
divorce between politics and literature, a favourite 
cant of the nineties of the last century, has now 
been falsified. The English Cabinet is an aca- 
demy of more than one literary luminary— 
Morley, Bryce, Birrel, Churchill with Mr. Balfour 
and Rosebery in the Opposition Bench. France 
has a tradition, the most inspiring in history of 
statesmen with marked distinction in letters. 
The present French Ministry is a continuation of 
that glorious tradition and we have two men in 
France who are masters in either—Poincare and 
Viviani. They would do equal credit in the 
Cabinet or in the Academy. M. Rene Viviani, 
the French Prime Minister, who was born in 
Algeria, owes his position in polities to his La- 
bour sympathies, but under him all parties have — 
united to repel the Germans. 
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The Belligerents’ appeal to their subjects. 
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KING GRORGE’S MESSAGE TO HIS PEOPLE. 


IS Majesty King George issued the following 
appeal to his subjects both in the Domi- 
nions and in India :— 

During the past few weeks the peoples of my 
whole Empire have moved with one mind and 
purpose to confront and overthrow an unparal- 
leled assault upon the continuity of civilisation 
and the peace of mankind. ‘The calamitous con- 
flict is not of my seeking. My voice throughout 
has been cast on the side of peace, 

‘My Ministers earnestly strove to allay the causes 
of strife and appease the differences with which 
my Empire was not concerned. Had I stood 
aside when, in defiance of the pledges to which 
my Kingdom was a party, the soil of Belgium 
was violated and her cities laid desolate, when the 
very life of the French nation was threatened 
with extinction, I should have sacrificed my honour 
and given to destruction the liberties of my 
Empire and of mankind. 

MESSAGE TO THE ARMY. 

H. M. the King Emperor has issued the fol- 

lowing message to his troops, forming the 
expeditionary force:— _ 
You are leaving home to fight for the safety 
and honour of my Empire. Belgium, the 
country we are pledged to defend, hus been 
attacked, and France is about to be invaded by 
the same powerful foe. 

I have implicit confidence in you, my soldiers. 
Duty is your watchword. I know your duty will 
be nobly done. I shall follow your every move- 
ment with the deepest interest and mark with 


eager satisfaction your daily progress, Indeed 


” 


thoughts. 


your welfare will never be absent from my 
I pray. to God to bless you and to 
guard you and to bring you home victorious. 


THE TSARS MANIFESTO TO HIS PEOPLE. 
The Tsar on Sunday, August 2, published this 


manifesto to his people :— 

By the of God, We, Nicholas IT, 
Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, King of 
Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, etc., etc., to all 
our faithful subjects make known that Russia, 
related by faith and blood to the Slav peoples and 
faithful to her historical traditions, has never 
regarded their fates with indifference. The fra- 
ternal sentiments of the Russian people for the 
Slavs have been awakened with perfect unanimity 
and extraordinary force these last few days, when 
Austria-Hungary knowingly addressed to Servia 
claims unacceptable for an independent State. 

Having paid no attention to the pacific and 
conciliatory reply of the Servian Government, 
and having rejected the benevolent intervention 
of Russia, Austria made haste to proceed to an 
armed attack and began to bombard Belgrade, an 
Forced by the situation thus created 


Grace 


open place. 
to take the necessary measures of precaution, we 
ordered the Army and Navy to put ona war 
footing, while using every endeavour to obtain a 
peaceful solution of the powr-parlers begun, for 
the blood and property of our subjects are dear 
to us, 

Amid friendly relations with Germany and 
her ally -Austria, contrary to our hopes in our 
good neighbourly relations of long date and dis- 
regarding our assurances that the measures taken 
were in pursuance of no object hostile to her, 


Germany began to demand their immediate cessa- 
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Having been — ‘yebuked in this demand, she 
To-day it is 


tion. 
suddenly declared war on Russia. 
not only the protection of the country related to 


us and unjustly attacked that must be carried out, 


but we must also safeguard the honour, dignity, 


and integrity of Russia and her position among 
the Great Powers. 

We. believe unshakably that all our faithful 
subjects: will rise with unanimity and devotion 
for the defence of Russian soil, that internal 
discord: will be forgotten in this threatening hour, 
that the unity of the Tsar with his people will 
become still more close, and that Russia, rising 
like one man, will repulse the insolent attack of 
the enemy with profound faith in the justice of 
our work and with humble hope in omnipotent 
Providence. In prayer We call God’s blessing on 
Holy Russia and her valiant troops. 

- (Sd.) “ NICOLAT.” 

' PRESIDENT PUINCAR®’S MESSAGE. 

President Poincare addressed the following 
message to the Chambers on August 3 :-— 

France has just been the object of a brutal 
and premeditated aggression which is an insolent 
challenge to the rights of humanity. Before a 
declaration of war had been addressed to us, even 
before the German Ambassador had demanded his 
passports, our territory has been violated, Not 
until last night did the German Empire give the 
true name to a situation which it had already 
ereated. For more than 40 years the French ‘in 
their sincere love of peace had repressed in their 
breasts their desire for legitimate reparation. 
They had given to the world the example of a 
great nation which, definitely rehabilitated from 
its defeat by good will, patience, and industry, 
has used its renewed and rejuvenated energy only 
in the interests of progress and for the good of 
humanity. When the Austrian ultimatum opened 
a erisis which threatened the whole of Europe, 
rance decided to follow and to.recommend to alla 


policy of prudence, of wisdom, and of moderation, 


i a aa ig 5 ee rare 


No one can impute to her any act, any gesture, 


any word which was not pacific and conciliatory. 


At the moment of the first encounters she has the — 
right. solemnly to make this claim for herself— ~ 
that she made up to the last moment the strongest — 
efforts to avert the war which has just broken out . 


and of which the German Empire will have to _ 


take the crushing 
history. 


responsibility — throughout — 


On the morrow of the day in which our allies ; 


seeing the negotiations begun under the auspices 


of the Cabinet of London peacefully carried on, 


Germany suddenly declared war upon Russia. 
She has invaded the territory of Luxemburg, she 
has outrageously insulted the noble Belgian 
nation, our neighbour and our friend, and she has 
endeavoured treacherously to surprise us in the 
midst of diplomatic conversations. But France 
was watching as alert as_ pacific. , 
pared, and our enemies will meet on their path 


our brave covering troops who are. at their posts, 


She was pre- — 


ie 


and ourselves expressed publicly the ~ hope of — 
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and under whose shelter the mobilization of all : 


our national forces will be methodically com- : 


pleted. 
to-day accompanies with motherly thouglit, has 


arisen eager to defend the honour of the flag and 


the soil of the country. 


The President of the Republic, who voices 


the unanimity of the country, expresses to our _ 


Our fine and brave Army, which France — 


troops who will fight by land and sea the admira- ; 


tion and confidence of all Frenchmen. 


Closely 


united in one feeling, the nation will maintain the — 
sang froid of the possession of which she. has 


given daily proof since the beginning of the 


crisis. France will, 


as ever combine the most 


generous impulses and the most enthusiastic 


spirit with that self-command which betokens 


lasting energy and the best guarantee of victory. — 


In the war upon which she is entering France 
will have on her side that right which no peoples, 
any more than individuals, may despise with 
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She will be 
heroically defended by all her sons, whose sacred 


impunity—the eternal moral power. 


union in face of the enemy nothing can destroy, 
und who today are fraternally bound together by 
the same indignation against the aggressor, and 
by the same patriotic faith. She is faithfully 
supported by Russia, her ally, she is upheld by 
the loyal friendship of England, and already from 
all parts of the civilized world come to her sym- 
pathy and good wishes, for she represents once 
more to-day before the world, Liberty, Justice, 
and Reason. 3 

Hat les coeurs, et vive la France! ! ! 

On the afternoon of August 4, ace in the 

French Chamber M, Viviani, the Premier, in the 
course of his great speech said :— 
_ “T desire on behalf of the Government and the 
public, to thank the British Government from 
this tribune for the cordiality of its words. The 
French Parliament will associate itself with this 
sentiment. — 


“Germany, has nothing to reproach us with. 
We have, to secure peace, to make sacrifices with: 
out precedent, bearing for half-a century in 
silence the wound opened by her in our sides. All 
our moderations, all our sacrifices have been use- 
less, our negotiations sterile, our efforts vain, 
While engaged in the work of conciliation, we 
and our allies were attacked by surprise....... 
What is being attacked is the independence, dig- 
nity and security which the Triple Entente has 
secured for the benefit of Europe. What is at- 
tacked are those liberties of Europe which France, 
her allies, and her friends are proud’ to defend, 
France, unjustly provoked, did not want war, 
She has done all in her power to avoid it. Since 
it is imposed upon her, she will defend herself. 
Lhe spectacle which is offered to Europe to-day 
is that of a free and strong people fighting for its 
life and for the independence of Hurope. We 
ave without reproach; and we shall be without 


feay ! w 


and I are fully confident. 


BELGIAN BING APPEAL TO HIS PEOPLE. 


King Albert of Belgium delivered the following 
speech to the Deputies : 

Never since 1830 has a graver hour sounded for 
Belgium. The strength of our rights.and the 
need of Europe for our autonomous existence 
make us still hope that the dreaded events will : 
not occur. If itis necessary for us to resist an 
invasion of our soil, however, that duty will find 
us armed and ready to make the greatest sacrifices. 
Our young men have already come forward to 
defend the Fatherland in danger. 

One duty alone is imposed upon us, Raiele: 
the maintenance of a stubborn resistance, courage, 
and union. Our bravery is proved by our fault- 
less mobilization and by the multitude of volun- 
This 


I have called you together in order to 


tary engageinents. is the moment for 
action. 
allow the Chamber to participate in the enthu- 
siasm of the country. You will know how to 
adopt with urgency al] necessary measures. Are 
you decided to maintain inviolate the. sacred 
patrimony of our ancestors ?¢ 

No one will fail in his duty, and the army is 
capable of performing its task. The Government 
‘The ‘Government. is 
aware of its responsibilities, and. will carry . them 
out to the end to guard the supreme welfare of 
the country, Ifa stranger should: violate our 
territory he will find all the Belgians gathered 
round their Sovereign, who will never betray his 
constitutional oath. I have faith in our destinies, 
A country, which defends itself wins the respect 
of everyone and cannot perish, 


God will be with us ! 
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The King of the Belgians, in assuming command 
of his troops issued the following proclamation to 
the Army :— | 

Soldiers! Without the slightest provocation 
from us, a neighbour, haughty in its strength, has 
It has 
violated the territory of our fathers.. Because we 


torn up the treaty bearing its signature. 


have been worthy of ourselves, because we have 
refused to forfeit our honour, it has attacked us, 
But the whole world marvels at our loyal attitude 
which its respect and esteem strengthen in these 
supreme moments. 


Seeing its independence threatened the nation 
trembles, and its children sprang to the frontier. 
Valiant soldiers of a sacred cause, I have confi- 
dence in your tenacious courege, I greet you in 
the name of Belgium. Your fellow-citizens are 
proud of you. And you will triumph; for you 
are the force serving in the interests of right. 
Cesar said of your ancestors, “‘ Of all the peoples 


of Gaul, the Belgians are the most brave.” 


Glory to you, Army of the Belgian people! 
Remember in the face of the enemy that you are 
fighting for the Fatherland and for your menaced 
homes. Remember, men of Flanders, the battle 
of the Golden Spurs.* And you, Walloons of 
Liege, who are at the place of honour at present, 
rememver the six hundred men of Franchimont! 


Soldiers! TI am leaving Brussels to place myself 
at your head. 


THE KAISER’S APPEAL TO HIS SUBJE CTS. 


A special edition of the Gazette publishes the 
following proclamation from the Germ 


an Emperor 
to the German people :— i 


Since the foundation of the Empire it has been 


for 43 years the object of the efforts of myself 


* The allusion to the battle of Nene 
the fight at Courtrai on July at eee 18 to 
Count of Artois, who had defeated the Piece, Robert, 
was defeated and slain by them, The conflict 8 In 1297, 
the battle of the Golden Spurs owing to the n a8 sec 
gilt spurs collected, umber of 


~— 


and my ancestors to preserve the peace of the 
world and to advance by peaceful means our 
vigorous development. But our adversaries were 
jealous of the successes of our work. There has 
been latent hostility on the east and on the west 


and beyond the sea. It was borne by us till now, 


as we were aware of our responsibility and power. — 


Now, however, these adversaries wish to humiliate 
us, asking that we should look on with crossed 
arms and watch our enemies preparing themselves 
for a coming attack. They will not suffer that 
we maintain resolute fidelity to our ally who is 
fighting for its position as a Great Power and with 
whose humiliatiou our power and honour would 
equally be lost. So the sword must decide. 

In the midst of perfect peace the enemy 
surprises us. Therefore to arms! Any dallying, 
any temporizing would be, to betray the Father- 
land. ‘Bo be or not to be is the question for the 


Empire which our fathers founded. ‘To be or not. 


to be German power and German existence! We 


shall resist to the last breath of man and horse, — 


and shall fight out the struggle even against a 
world of enemies. 


Sa RAY 
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Never has Germgny been ~ 


subdued when it was united. . Forward with God, | 


who will be with us as He was with our 
ancestors ! . 
Berlin, Aug. 6. 


Emperor delivered a speech from the Throne, 


“ WILHELM.” — 
In the Reichstag on August 4, the German 


ah) Was eS ty Ao 


In the course of his speech the Kaiser said :— — 


No lust of conquest impels us. 


We are in- 


spired by an unflinching determination to keep : 
the place on which God has put us for ourselves q 


and all coming generations. 


My Government 


and, above all, my Chancellor, sought up to the : 


last moment to avert the last extreme. 


In self- | 


defence, which has been forced upon us, with a 


clear conscience and aclean hand we grasp the - 


sword, 


of the German Empire to defend, in fraternal 


My call goes out to the peoples and races 
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union with our allies, what we have created in 
peaceful work. After the example of our fathers; 
firm and loyal, serious and chivalrous, humble 
before God and rejoicing in fight before the enemy, 
we trust that the Eternal Almighty will strenthen 
our defence and bring it to a good end. 

His Majesty afterwards addressed the Deputies 
as follows :— 
I said 
to my people from the balcony of the castle 


You have read, gentlemen, what 


I repeat that I no longer recognise any parties. 
I know only Germans (loud cheers), and in wit- 
ness thereof, in witness that they are firmly re- 
solved, without distinction of party, without dis- 
tinction of social position or creed, to hold to- 
gether with me through thick and thin, through 
need and death, I call upon the leaders of parties 
to come forward and give me their hands 
upon it. 
THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR'S STATEMENT. 

The Imperial Chancellor, in the course of his 
declaration in the Reichstag, said :— 

In seif-defence and by necessity our troops 
have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps have al- 
ready entered Belgian territory. This is an 
law. Though the 


French Government have declared in Brussels 


infraction of international 


that they are willing to respect Belgium’s neutral- 


ity as long as the adversary respected it, we 
knew that France was ready for invasion. France 
2 A French 
aggression into our flank on the Lower Rhine 
would have been disastrous. We were, therefore, 
compelled to overrule the legitimate protest of the 
Luxemburg and Belgium Governments. We shall 


was able to wait. We were not. 


repair the wrong which we are doing as soon as 
our military aims have been reached. 

Anybody threatened as we are and fighting 
for his most sacred possessions must only think 
of pulling through, As to the attitude of 
England, the statement made by Sir Edward 
‘Grey in the House of Commons has clearly laid 
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down the point of view taken by the British 
Government that as long as Great Britain keeps 
neutral our fleet would not attack the northern 
coast of France, and that we would not touch the 


territorial integrity and the independence of 


Belgium. I herewith repeat this declaration 
publicly before the whole world, arid I may add 
that so long-as England keeps neutral, we would 
be willing, in case of reciprocity, not to under- 
take any hostile. operations against French mer- 
cantile shipping. 

‘In an interview the German Imperial Chancellor 
(in Aug. 14) stated that the war was a life-and- 
death struggle between Germans and the Musco- 
vite races of Russia, and was due to the recent 
at “We warned 
Russia,” he said, ‘“ against kindling this world 
war. She Gemanded the humiliation of Austria, 
and while the German Emperor continued his 


Royal murder, Serajevo. 


work in the cause of peace, and the Tsar was 
telegraphing words of friendship to him, Russia 
was preparing for war against Germany, Highly 
civilized France, bound by an unnatural alliance 
with Russia, was compelled to prepare by strength 
of arms for an attack on its flank on the Franco- 
Belgian frontier in case we proceeded against the 
French frontier works. England, bound to France 
by obligations disowned long ago stood in the way 
of a German attack on the northern coast of 
France. Necessity, therefore, forced us to violate 
the neutrality of Belgium, but we had promised 
emphatically to compensate the country for all 
damage inflicted. Now England avails herself of 
the longwaited opportunity to commence a war 
for the destruction of commercially prosperous 


Germany. We enter into the war with our trust 


-in God. Our eternal race has risen in a fight for 


liberty as it did in 1813. It is with a heavy heart 
that we see England ranged among our opponents, 
notwithstanding blood relationship, and close 
relationship in spiritual and cultural work between 


the two countries, England has placed herself on 
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he side of Russia, whose insatiability and whose 
sarbaric insolence have helped this war, the origin 
f which was murder and the . purpose of which 
vas the humiliation and suppression of the 
terman race by Russian -Pan-Slavism. We expect 
hat the sense of justice of the American people 
vill.enable them to comprehend our situation. 
We invite their opinion as to the- one-sided 
inglish representations, and ask them to examine 
yur point of view in an unprejudiced way. The 


ympathy of the American nation will then he 


vith German culture and civilization fighting 


gainst a half-Asiatic and slightly-cultured bar-, 


yarism, 


JAPAN'S ULTIMATUM TO GERMANY. 


The text of the ultimatum which was handed: 


o the German Ambassador by Japan on the 15th 
August is as follows :— | 

** We consider it highly important and neces- 
ary in the present situation to take measures to 
‘emove the causes of a]] disturbances of peace in 
he Far East and to safeguard the general 
nterest contemplated by the Agreement of 
Alliance between Japan and Great Britain in 
der to secure a firm and enduring peace in 
Kastern Asia, the establishment of which is the 
The 


Japanese Government sincerely believe it their 


im of the said agreement, Imperial 


duty to give advice to the Imperial German 


Government to carry out the following two 
propositions; Firstly, to withdraw immediately 


from Japanese and Chinese waters German men-: 


of-war and armed vessels of all kinds and to dis- 


arm at once those which cannot be so withdrawn, 


and, secondly, to deliver on a date not later than 
September 15th to the Imperial Japanese authori- 


ties, without condition or compensation, the entire. 


leased territory of Kiaochou with a view to the 
sventual restoration of the same to China.” 


The Imperial Japanese Government announced. 


1t the same time that in the event of their not 
ceiving by noon, August 23rd, 1914, the answer 


of the Imperial German Government. signifying 


unconditional acceptance of the above advice 
offered by the Imperial Japanese Government 
they will be compelled to take such action as they 


may deem necessary to meet the situation. 


THE MIKADO'SS DECLARATION. 

The following is the text of Japan’s declaration 
of war against Germany :— : 

“ We, by the Grace of Heaven, the Emperor of 
Japan, on the Throne occupied by the same Dy- 
nasty from time immemorial, do hereby make the 
following Proclamation to all our loyal and brave 
subjects. . 

“We hereby declare war against Germany, and 
we command our Army and Navy to carry on 


hostilities against that Empire . with all the 


strength, and we also command all our compe- 


tent authorities to make every effort in pursuance 


of their respective duties to attain the national 


aim within the limit of the law of nations. 


‘‘Since the outbreak of the present war in 
Europe, the calamitous effect of which we view 
with grave concern, we, on our part, have enter-_ 
tained hopes of preserving the peace of the Far East 


by the maintenance of strict neutrality, but ‘the 
action of Germany has at length compelled Great 
Britain, our Ally, to open hostilities against that 


country, and Germany is, at Kiao-Chau, its leased — 


territory in China, busy with warlike prepara- 


tions, while her armied vessels, cruising seas of 


Eastern Asia, are threatening our commerce and. 


that of our Ally. 


‘Peace of the Far Kast is thus in jeopardy, 
Accordingly our Government and that of his" 


Britannic Majesty, after a full and frank com- 


munication with each other, agreed to take such 


measures as may be necessary for the protection 


of -the general interests contemplated in the 
Agreement of Alliance; and we, on our. part, 


being desirous to attain that object by peaceful 


ineans, commanded our Government to offer with’ 
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sincerity an advice to the Imperial German 
Government. ‘ 

“By the last day sppdinted for the purpose, 
how ever, our Government failed to receive an 
answer accepting their advice. * 

“Tt is with profound regret that we, in spite 


of our ardent devotion to the-cause of peace, are 


thus compelled to declare war, specially at this 
early period of our reign, and while we are still 
in mourning for our lamented Mother. 

“Tt is our earnest wish that by the loyalty and 
valour of our faithful subjects peace may soon he 
restored, and the glory of the Empire be en- 


haneed,” 


Why Great Britain Wages War. 


ee RR 


Sir Edward % 

In the House of Commons on the 3rd instant, 
Sir E. Grey (Secretary for Foreign Affairs) made 
the following statement concerning the European 
crisis :— 

Last week I stated that. we were working for 
peace, not only for this country but to preserve 
the peace of Europe. To-day—events move so 
rapidly it is exceedingly difficult to state with 
technical accuracy the actual state of affairs—it is 
clear that the peace of Europe cannot be preserved. 


Russia and Germany, at any rate, have declared 


war with each other. Before [ proceed to state the | 


position of His Majesty’s Government and what 
our attitude is with regard to the present crisis I 
would like to clear the ground, that the House 
may know exactly under what obligations the Gov- 
ernment is, or the House can be said to be, in 
coming toa decision in the matter. First of all, let 
me say very shortly that we have consistently 
worked with a single mind, and with all the ear- 
nestness in our power, to preserve peace. (Cheers.) 
The House may be satisfied on that point. We 
have always done it; and in these last years, as 
far as His Majesty’s Government is concerned, we 
shall have no difficulty in proving we have done it. 
Through the Balkan crisis, by general admission, 
we worked for the peace. Well, the co-operation 


of the Great Powers of Europe was successful in 


working for peace in the Balkan crisis, It is true 
that some of the Powers had great difficulty i in 
adjusting their point of view. It took much time, 
labour, and discussion before they could settle 
their differences, but peace was secured because 
peace was their main object, and they were willing 
to give time and trouble rather than accentuate 
differences rapidly. | 
THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR WAR. 

In the present crisis it has not been possible 
to secure the peace of Europe, because there has 
been little time, and there has been a disposition, 
at any rate in some quarters, on which I will not 
dwell, ‘to enforce things rapidly ‘to an issue, at 
any rate to the great risk of peace. As we now 
know, the result of that is that the policy of 
peace, as far as the Great Powers generally are 
concerned, has failed. I do not want to dwell on 
that or to comment upon it and say where the 
blame seems to us to lie and which Powers were 
most in favour of peace and which were most dis- 
posed to risk or endanger peace, because I would 
like the House to approach this crisis, in which 
we now are from the point of view of British in- 
terests, British honour—(loud cheers)—and Bri- 
tish obligations, free from all passion. We shall 
publish papers as soon as we can regarding what 
took place last week when we were working for 


peace, and when those papers are published } 
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have no doubt that to every human being they 
will make it clear how strenuous and genuine and 
whole-hearted our own oftorts for peace were, and 
they will enable people to form their own judg- 


ment upon what forces were at work which operat- 
ed against peace. 
BRITISH OBLIGATIONS. 
Now I come first to the question of British obli- 


gations. I have assured the House, and the 


Prime Minister has assured the House more than 


once that if any crisis such as this arose we should 
come before the House of Commons and be able 
to say that it was free to decide what the British 
attitude should be—(cheers)—that we would 
have no secret engagement—(cheers)—to bring 
upon the House and ‘tell the House that because 
we had entered into the engagement there was an 
obligation of honour on the country. 
with that point and clear the ground first. There 
have been in Europe two diplomatic groups—the 
Triple Alliance and what has come to be known 
for some years as the Triple Hntente. The Triple 
Entente was not an alliance; it was a diplomatic 
group. (Hear, hear.) The House will remember 
that in 1908 there was a crisis, a Balkan crisis, 
which originated in the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The Russian Minister, M. Izvolsky 
eame to London—his_ visit had been planned 
before the crisis broke out—and I told him defi- 
nitely then that this being a Balkan affair [ did 
not consider that public opinion in this country 
would justify us in promising him anything more 
than diplomatic support. More was never asked 
from us, more was never given, and more was 
never promised. In this present crisis up till 
yesterday we had also given no promise of any- 
‘ag more than diplomatic support (‘Hear hear” 
helow the Ministerial gangway.) Up till 

no promise of anything more than 

‘ort was given, 


I will deal - 


THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE. . 

Now to make this question of obligation clear 
to the House I must go back to the Morocco 
crisis of 1906. That was the time of the Algeci- 
ras Conference. It came at a time very difficult 
for His Majesty's Government, when a General 
Election was in progress, Ministers were scattered 


all over the country, and I was spending three — 


days a week in my constituency and three days 
at the Foreign Office. I was asked whether if 


that crisis developed and there were war between — 


France and Germany we would give armed sup- 
port. J said then that I could promise nothing 
to any foreign Power unless it was subsequently 
to receive the whole-hearted support of public 
opinion here when the occasion arose. I said 
that in my opinion if a war were forced upon 
France then on the question of Morocco—a ques- 
tion which had just been the subject of agree- 
ment between this country and France—an 


agreement exceedingly popular on both sides— — 


(hear, hear)—if out of that agreement war were 
forced upon France at that time the - public 
opinion of this country, I thought would rally 
(Cheers.) I 
expressed that opinion, but I gave no promise. 1 


to the material support of France. 


expressed that opinion throughout that crisis, so 
far as I remember, almost in the same words to 
the French Ambassador and the German Ambas- 
sador, I made no promise and I used no threat. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY CONSULTATIONS. 
That position was accepted by the French Gov- 
ernment, but they said to me at the time, and I 


think very reasonably, “If you think it posible — 
that public opinion in Great Britain might, when a 4 


sudden crisis arose, justify you-in giving to 
France the armed support which you can- 
not promise in advance, then, unless bet- 
ween military and naval experts some con- 
versations have taken place, you will not be 
able to give that support, even if you wish ‘to give 
it, when the time comes,” There was force in 
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that. lJagreed to it and authorised the conversa- 


tions to take place, but on the distinct under- - 


standing that nothing which passed between the 
military and naval experts should bind either 
Government or restrict in any way their freedom 
to come to a decision as to whether or not they 
would give their support when the time arose, 
Mr. Asquith here said something to Sir E. Grey, 
but what he said was not heard in the Press 
Gallery.) I have told the House that on that 
ecasion a General Election was in progress. I 
had to take the responsibility without the Cabi- 
net. It could not be summoned, and an answer 
I consulted Sir H. Campbell 
Bannerman, the then Prime Minister. 


had to be given. 
I con- 
sulted Lord Hallane, who was Secretary for 
War, and I 
Minister, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


consulted the present Prime 


[hat was the most I could do. It was authorised 
put on the distinct understanding that it left the 
hands of the Governinent free whenever a crisis 
arose. The fact that conversations between naval 
und military experts took place was later on—TI 
think much later, because that crisis had passed 
and ceased to be of importance—brought to the 
knowledge of the Cabinet. Another Morocco 
erisis, the Agadir crisis, came, and I took precisely 
bhe same line, and throughout that I took precise- 
ly the same line asin 1906. 
A WRITTEN UNDERSTANDING, 

Subsequently, in 1912, after a discussion of the 
situation in the Cabinet, it was decided that se 
ought to have a definite understanding in wiit- 
ing, though it was only in the form of an un- 
official letter, that these conversations were not 
binding on the freedom of either Government. 
On the 22nd November, 1912, I wrote to the 
French Ambassador the letter which I will now 
read to the House, and I received from him a 
letter in similar terms in reply. The letter which 
I have to read will be known to the public now 
as the record that whatever took place between 


6 


military and naval exper'ts, they were not binding 
engagements on the Government. This is the 
letter :— ) 


My dear Ambassador.—From time to time in recent 
years French and British naval and military experts 
have consulted together. It has always been under- 
stood that such consultation does not restrict the 
freedom of either Government to decide at avy future 
time whether or not to assist the other by armed force. 
We have agreed that consultation between experts is 
not and ought not to be regardad as an engagement 
which conimits either Government to action in a con- 
tingency which has not yet arisen and may never arise. 
The disposition, for instance, of the French and British 
Fleets respectively at the present moment is not based 
on an engagement to co-operate in war, You have, 
however, pvinted out that if either Government had 
grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power it might become essential to know whether in 
that event it could depend on the armed assistance of 
the other. I agree that if either Government had grave 
reason to expeet an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power or something which threatened the general peace 
it should immediately discuss with the other whether 
both Governments should act together to prevent agures- 
sion and to preserve peace, and, if so, what measures . 
they would be prepared to take in common, 


A STARTING POINT. | 
That is the starting point for the Government 
I think it 
makes it clear that what the Prime Minister and 


with regard to the present crisis. 


I have said in the House of Commons was perfect- 
ly justified as regards our freedom to decide ina 
crisis what our line should be—whether we 


- should intervene or abstain. ~ The Government 


yemained perfectly free, and a fortiori the 
House of Commons remained perfectly free. 
(Hear, hear.) That { say to clear the ground 
from the point of view of obligations, and 


‘I think it was due to prove our good faith 


to the House of Commons, that I should give that 
full information to the House now and say, what 
I think is obvious from the letter I have just 
read, that we do not construe anything which has 
previously taken place in our diplomatic relations 
with other Powers in this matter as restricting 
the freedom of the Government to decide what 
attitude they shall take now or restricting the 
freedom of the House of Commons to decide what 
their attitude shall be, (Hear, hear.) 
further and say this; that the situation in the 


[ will go 


~ 


present crisis is not precisely the same as it was 
on the Morocco question. In the Morocco ques- 
tion it was primarily a dispute which concerned 
France. It was a dispute, as it seemed to us, 
fastened upon France out of an agreement sub- 
sisting between us and France and published to 
the whole world, under which we engaged to give 
France diplomatic support. We were pledged to 
nothing more than diplomatic support, but we 
were definitely pledged by a definite public agree- 
ment to side with France diplomatically on that 
question. 
FRENCH DESIRE FOR PEACE. 


The present crisis has originated differently. It 
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agreement with France—the warm and cordial 
from the fact that the two 
nations who had had perpetual differences in the 
past. had cleared those differences away. (Cheers.) 


fecling resulting 


I remember saying that it seemed to me that 
some benign influence had been at work to pro- 
duce the cordial atmosphere which had made 
But how far that friendship 
entails obligations—and it has been a friendship 


that possible. 


between the two nations ratified by the na- 
tions—how far that friendship entails the obli-_ 
gations let every man look into his own heart 
and feelings and.constrne the extent of the obliga-_ 
(Cheers). 


tions himself. I construe it myself as 


I feel it, but I do not wish to urge upon anybody — 
else more than their feelings dictate #s to all that : 
they should feel about the obligations. -The 
House individually and collectively may judge for — 


has not originated in connection with Morocco or 
in connection with anything as to which we have 
a special agreement with France. It has not 
originated in anything which primarily concerns 


It originated in a_ dispute between 


Tecan say this with the most 


France. 
Austria and Servia. 
absolute confidence that no Government and no 
country had less desire to be involved in the dis- 
pute between Austria aed Servia than the Govern- 
ment and country of France. (Cheers.) They are 
involved in it because of their obligation of honour 


—(Opposition cheers)—under their definite alliance . 


with Russia. (Cheers.) It is only fair to say that 
that obligation of honour cannot apply in. the 
same way to us. (Cries of ‘ Hear hear” below the 
Ministerial gangway.) We are not parties to the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. 
the terms of it. So far, I have, I think, faithfully 
and completely cleared the ground with regard to 
the question of obligations. 
OUR ATTITUDE TO FRANCE. 

I now come to what the situation requires of us. 
We have had for many years a long-standing 
friendship with France. 

An Hon’ble Member—And with Germany. 

Sir E. Grey—I remember well the feeling of 
the House and my own feeling, for I spoke on the 


subject, when the late Government made their 


We do not even know © 


itself. Now TE speak from the point of view of 
my own personal feeling. The French Fleet 
(Cheers.) The northern | 
and western coasts of France are absolutely un-_ 
When the French fleet came to be- 
concentrated in the Mediterranean there was a 


is in the Mediterranean. 
protected. 


situation very different from what it used to be, — 
because the friendship which has grown up . 
between the two countries has given France a — 
sense of security that there is nothing to be : 
(Cheers). Her coasts are abso- ; 
Her fleet isin the Mediter- : 
ranean, and has for some years been concentrated E 


feared from us 
lutely undefended. 


there, because of the feeling of confidence and — 

friendship which has existed between the two — 

countries, | 
‘‘ WE COULD NOT STAND ASIDE.” 

My own feeling is this—that if a foreign fleet 
engaged in a war which France had not sought 
and in which she had not been the aggressor 
came down the English Channel and bombarded 
and battered the undefended coasts of France we 
could not stand aside—(loud and _ prolonged 
cheers)—and see such a thing going on practi- 
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ally within sight of our eyes, with our arms 
folded, looking on dispassionately, doing nothing— 
(cheers)—and I believe that would be the feel- 
ing of the country. (Loud cheers and some 
sries of dissent from the benches below the 
yangway on the Ministerial side), There are times 
when one’s own individual sentiments make one 
feel that if these circumstances actually did arise 
that feeling would spread with irresistible force 
throughout the land. (Cheers.) ButI want to 
look at the thing also without sentiment from the 
point of view of British interests—(cheers)—and it 
is on that [ am going to base and justify what 
[ presently am going to say to the House. If we 
are to say anything at this moment, what is France 
to do with her fleet in the Mediterranean ? If she 
leaves it there with no statement from us as to 
what we will do she leaves her nothern and wes- 
tern coasts absolutely undefended, at the merey of 
a German Fleet coming down the Channel to du as 
it pleases in a war which is a war of life and death 
between them. (Cheers.) If we say nothing, it 
may be that the French Fleet will be withdrawn 
from the Mediterranean. We are in the presence 
of a European conflagration. Can anybody set 
limits to the consequences which may arise out of 
it? Let us assume that to-day we stand aside in 
an attitude of neutrality, saying: ‘‘ No, we cannot 
undertake and engage to help either party in this 
conflict”; let us assume that the French Fleet is 
withdrawn from the Mediterranean. ©The con- 
sequences are tremendous of what has already 
happened in Kurope, even in countries which are 
at peace—in fact, equally whether countries are 
at peace or at war. Let us assume that out of 
that come consequences unforeseen, which make 
it necessary at a sudden moment that in defence 
of vital British interests we should go to war, 
And let us assume—which is quite possible—that 
Italy, who is now neutral—( Ministerial cheers)— 
because as I understand she considers that this 
war is an aggressive war—-(loud cheers)—and that 


—— 


the Triple Alliance, being a defensive alliance, her 
obligations do not arise—let us assume that con- 
sequences which are now not foreseen, perfectly 
legitimately consulting her own interests, should 
make Italy depart from her attitude of neutrality 


_ ata time when we are forced in defence of vital 


British interests to fight ourselves, what will be 
Mediterranean then? It 
might be that at some critical moment those con- 


the position in the 


sequences would be forced upon us when the 
trade routes in the Mediterranean might be vital 
to this country. Nobody can say that in the course 
of the next few weeks there is any particular 
trade, route the opening of which may not be 
vital to this country. What will be our position 
then? We have not kept a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean which is equal to deal with a combination 
of other fleets alone in the Mediterranean, and as 
that would be the very moment when we could 
not detach more ships for the Mediterranean we 
might have exposed this country, from our 
negative attitude at the present moment, to the 
most appalling risk. © 
ASSURANCE OF BRITISH PROTECTION, 

In these circumstances from the point of view 
of British 
France was entitled to know at once—(loud 


interests, we felt strongly that 
cheers)—-whether or not in the event of an attack 
upon her unprotected northern and western coasts 
(Cheers) 
In that emergency and in these compelling circum- 


she could depend on British support. 


stances yesterday afternoon I gave to the French 
Ambassador the following statement :— 


1 am authorised to give the assurance that if 
the German Fleet comes into the Channel or 
through the North Sea to undertake hostile ope- 
rations against the French coasts or shipping the 
British Fleet will give all the protection in its 
power, 


This assurance is of course, subject to the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government receiving the 
support of Parliament, and must not be taken 
as binding His Majesty’s Government to take 


any action until the above contingency or action 
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I read that to 
the House not as a declaration of war on our 


of the German Fleet takes place. 


part, not as entailing immediate aggressive action 
on our part, but as binding us to take aggressive 
action should that contingency arise. Things 
move very hurriedly from hour to hour, fresh 
news comes in, and I cannot give this in any very 
formal way; but 1 understand that the German 
Government would be prepared if we would 
pledge ourselves to neutrality to agree that its 
fleet would not attack the northern coast of 
France. (Ironical laughter.) 1 have only heard 
that shortly before I came to the House, but that 
is far too-narrow an engagement for us. (Cheers.) 
| THE NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM. 
“And, sir, there is the very serious consideration, 
becoming more serious every hour—there is the 
1 shall 
have to put before the House at some length what 


question of the neutrality of Belgium. 


our position in regard to Belgium is. The govern- — 


ing factor is the Treaty of 1839, but this is a 
Treaty with a history which has accumulated since, 
In 1870 when there was war between France and 
Germany the question of the neutrality of Belgium 
arose and various things were said. Among other 
things Prince Bismarck gave an assurance to 
Belgium—that confirming his verbal assurance he 
gave in writing a declaration which he said was 
superfluous in reference to the Treaty in exist- 
ence—that the German Confederation and _ its. 
allies would respect the neutrality of Belgium, it 
being always understood that that neutrality 
_would be respected by the other belligerent 
Powers. That is valuable as a recognition in 
1870 on the part of Germany of the sacredness of 
these Treaty rights. What was our own attitude 2 
The people who laid down the attitude of the 
British Government were Lord Grenville in the 
House of Lords and Mr, Gladstone in the House 
of Commons. Lord Grenville on the 8th August 


used these words. He said :— 


We might have explained to the country and to fo- 
reign nations that we did not think this country was 
bound eifher morally or internationally, or that its in- 
terests were concerned in the maintenance of the neutra- — 
lity of Belgium: though this course might have had some © 
convenience, though it might have been easy to adhere ' 


to it, though it might have saved us from some imme- 


diate danger, it ig a course which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought it impossible to adupt in the nam@& of the — 
country with any due regard to the country’s honour and® 
the country’s interests. 


Mr. Gladstone spoke as followstwo days Iter — 


There is, Ladmit, the obligation of the Treaty. It is 
not necessary nor would time permit me to enter into the — 
complicated question of the nature of the obligation — 
under that Treaty. But I am not able tu subscribe to thee 
doctrine of those who have held in this House what plain- j 


ly amounts to the assertion that the simple fact of the exis- 
tence of a guarantee is binding on every party to-day irres- 
pectively altogether of the particular position in which it 


anay find itself at the time when the occasion for acting on & 


the guarantee arises. The great authorities upon foreign — 

policy to whom I have been accustomed to listen, such 

as Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston, never to. my — 
knowledge took that rigid and, if | may ventureto say — 
so, that impracticable view of the guarantee. The 
circumstance that there is already an existing guarantee © 
in force is of necessity an important fact, and a weighty — 
element in the case to which we are bound to give 
full and ample consideration. There is also this further © 
consideration, the force of which we must all feel most — 
deeply, and that is the common interest ugainst - 


unmeasured aggrandisement of any Power whatever, 


Well, sir, the Treaty is an old Treaty—1839, : 
That was the view taken of it in 1870. It is one F 
of those Treaties which areSfounded not only 
out of consideration for Belgium, which benefits 
under the Treaty, but in the interests of 7 
who guarantee the neutrality of Belgium. The 
honour and interest is at least as strong to- day” 
as it was in 1870, and we cannot take a more 
narrow view or a less serious view of our obliga-— 
tions and of the importance of those obligations 


than was taken by Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
in 1870. 


ATTITUDE OF FRANCE AND GERMANY, 

Well now, sir, I will read to the House what 
took place last week on this subject. When mobi- 
lisation was beginning I knew that this question | 
must be a most important element in our policy, 
a most important subject for the House of Com- 
mons, I telegraphed at the same time in similar 
terms to both Paris and Berlin to say that it was 
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essential for us to know whether the French and 
German Governments respectively were prepared 
to undertake an engagement to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium. These are the replies :— 
I got from the French Government this :— 


_ The French Government are resolved to respect the 
neutrality of Belgium, and it would only be in the 
event of some other Power violating that neutrality 
that France might find herself under the necessity in 
order to assure the defence of her security, to act 
otherwise. ‘This assurance has been given several 
times. The President of the Republic spoke of it to 
the King of the Belgians, and the French Minister at 
Brussels has spontaneously renewed the assurance to 
the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs tce-day. 


From the German Government the reply was:— 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs could not 
possibly give an snswer before consulting the Emperor 
and the Chancellor. 


Sir Edward Goschen, to whom I had said it 
was important to have an answer soon, said he 
hoped the answer would not be too long delayed. 
The German Minister for Foreign Affairs then 
gave Sir Edward Goschen to understand that he 
rather douhted whether they could answer at all, 
as any reply they might give could not fall in the 
event of war to have the undesirable effect of dis- 
closing to a certain extent part of their plan of 
campaign. I telegraphed at the same time to 
Brussels to the Belgian Government, and I got 
the following reply from Sir Francis Villiers :— 


The Minister for Foreign Affairs thanks me for 
the communication and replies that Belgium will, 
to the utmost of her power, maintain neutrality 
and expeets and desires other Powers to observe and 
uphold it. He begged me to add that the relations 
between Belgium and the neighbouring Powers was 
excellent, and there was no reason to suspect their 
intentions, but tiat the Belgian Government believed 
that in the case of violation they were in a position 
to defend the neutrality of their country. (Loud 
cheers.) 


GERMAN ULTIMATUM TO BELGIUM. 

‘It now appears from the news I have received 
to-day which has come quite recently—and I am 
not yet quite sure how far it has reached me in 
an accurate form—that an ultimatum has been 
given to Belgium by Germany, the object of 
which was to offer Belgium friendly relations 


with Germany on condition that she would facili- 


tate the passage of German troops through Bel- 
gium. Well, sir, until one has these things abso- 
lutely deffnitely up to the last moment, I do not 
wish to say all that one would say if one was in 
a position to give the House full, complete, and 
absolute information upon the point ; sir, we were 
sounded once in the course of last week as to 
whether if a guarantee was given that after the 
war Belgian integrity would be preserved that 
would content us. We replied that we could not 
bargain away whatever interests or obligations we 
had in Belgian neutrality. (Loud cheers.) Shortly 
before I reached the House I was informed that 
the following telegram had been received from 
the King of the Belgians by King George :— 
Remembering the numerous proofs of your Majes- 
ty’s friendship and that of your predecessor and 
the friendly attitude of England in 1870 and 
the proof of friendship you have just given us 
again, | make a sup-eme appeal to the diplomatic inter- 


vention of Your Majesty’s Government to safeguard 
the integrity of Belgium. 


CONSEQUENCES OF VIOLATION, 


Diplomatic intervention took place last week on 
our part. What can diplomatic intervention do 
We haye great and vital interests in the 


independence of Belgium and integrity is the least 


now ¢ 
part. If Belgium is compelled to submit to allow 
her neutrality to be violated, of course the situa- 
tion is clear.. Even if by agreement she admitted 
the violation of her neutraliy, it is clear she could 
only do so under pressure. The smaller States in 
that region of Europe ask but one thing: thei 
one desire is that they should be left alone and 
independent. The one thing they fear is, I think. 
not so much that their integrity should be inter: 
fered with, but their independence, If in this wat 
which is before Europe the neutrality of one of 
those countries is violated, if the troops of one of 
the combatants should violate its neutrality anc 
no action should be taken to resent it, at the end 
of the war, whatever the integrity may be, the 
independence will be gone. I have one further 
quotation from Mr, Gladstone as to what he 
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hought about the independence of Belgium. 
te said :— 


We have an interest in the independence of Belgium 
vhich is wider thar that we have in the literal operation 
f the guarantee. It is found in the answer to the 
uestion whether under the circumstances of the case 
his couutry, endowed as it is with influeace and power, 
vould quietly stand by aud witness the porpetration of 
he direst crime that-ever stained the puges of history 
nd thus become participators ia te sin” Loud 
neers.) No, sir, if it be the case that there has been 
nything in the nature of an ultimatum to Belgium, 
sking her to compromise or violate her neutrality, 
vyhatever may have been offerei to her in return, her 
ndependence is gone.if that holds, and if her indepen- 
lence goes the independence of Holland will folfow. 


THE ISSUES AT STAKE, 
I ask the House, from the point of view of 
sritish interests, to consider what may be at 


take. 
nd death, beaten to her knees, loses her posi- 


Sf France, beaten in a struggle of life 


ion as a great Power and becomes subordinate to 
he will and power of one greater than herself— 
onsequences which I do not anticipate, because 
-am sure that France has the power to defend 
.erself with all the energy and ability and patrio- 
ism which she has shown so often—still, if that 
vere to happen, and if Belgium fell under the 
ame dominating influence, and then Holland and 
hen Denmark, then would not Mr. Gladstone’s 
vords come true, that there would be a ‘‘ common 
interest against the unmeasured aggrandisement 
of any Power?” and that Power would be opposite 
ious. It may be said, I suppose, that we might 
stand aside, husband our strength, and whatever 
1appened in the course of this war, at the end of 
t intervene with effect to put things right and to 
just them to our own point of view. If,in a 
risis like this, we run away from those obliga- 
ions of honour and interest as regards the 
I doubt whether, whatever 
naterial force we might have at the end, it would 


3elgian Treaty, 


e of very much value in face of the respect that 


(Cheers.) And do not 
elieve, whether a Great Power stands outside 


7e should have lost. 


his war or not, it is going to be in a_ position at 
he end of this war to exert its material strength, 


(Hear, hear.) For us, with a powerful fleet, which 
we believe able to protect our commerce and to pro- 
tect our shores and to protect our interests if we 
are engaged in war, we shall suffer but little more 
than we shall suffer if we stand aside. We are 
going to suffer Iam afraid, terribly in this war, 
whether we are in it or whether we stand outside. 
(Hear, hear.) Foreign trade is going to stop, not 
because the trade routes are closed, but because 
there is no other trade at the other end. Conti- 
nental nations engaged in war, all their popula- 
tions, all their energies, all their wealth, engaged 
in a desperate struggle, they cannot carry on the 
trade with us that they are carrying on in times 
of peace, whether we are parties to the war or 
At the end of this war, 
whether we have stood aside or whether we have 


whether we are not. 


been engaged in it, I do not believe for a moment, 
even if we had stood aside and remained aside, 
that we should be in a position, a material posi- 
tion, to use our force decisively to undo what 
had happened in the course of the war to prevent 
the ‘whole of the west of Europe opposite to us, if 
that had been the result of the war, falling under 


the domination of a single Power. 
' OUR MORAL POSITION. 


And I am quite sure that our moral position 
would be such—(Loud cheers, in. which the end 
of the sentence was lost.) Now, I have put the 
question of Belgium somewhat hypothetically 
because I am not yet sure of all the facts, but if 
the facts turn out to be as they have reached us 
at present it is quite clear that there is an obliga- 
tion on this country to do its utmost to prevent 
the consequences to which those facts will lead if 
they are Undisputed. I have read to the House 
the only engagement that we have yet taken defi- 
nitely with regard to the use of force. J think 
it is due to the House to say that we have taken 
ho engagement yet with regard to sending an 
Expeditionary armed force out of the country, 
Mobilisation of the Fleet has taken place ; mobilis 
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I 


sation of the Army is taking place, but we have 
as yet taken no engagement, because I do feel 
that in the case of a European conflagration such 
as this, unprecedented, with our enormous res- 
ponsibilities in India and other parts of the Em- 
pire, or incountries in British occupation, with 
all the unknown factors, we must take very care- 
fuliy into consideration the use which we make of 
sending an Expeditionary Force out of the coun- 
One thing I 
would say, the one bright spot in the whole of 


try until we know how we stand. 
this terrible situation is Ireland. The general 
feeling throughout Jreland—and I would like this 
to be clearly understood abroad—does not make 
that a consideration that we feel we have to take 
into account. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) I 
have told the House how far we have at present 


gone in commitments the conditions which influ- 


ence our policy, and [ have dwelt at length to the - 


House upon how vital the condition of the neu- 
-trality of Belgium is. What other policy is there 
before the House ? 
UNCONDITIONAL NEUTRALITY IMPOSSIBLE. 

There is but one way in which the Government 
could make certain at the present moment of 
keeping outside this war, and that would be that 
it should immediately issue a proclamation of un- 
conditional neutrality. We cannot do that; we 
have made a commitment to France which I have 
read to the House which prevents us from doing 
that. : 
which prevents us also from any unconditional 


We have got the consideration of Belgium 


neutrality, and without those conditions absolute- 
ly satisfied and satisfactory we are bound not to 
shrink from proceeding to the ‘use of all the 
If we did take that line, 


and said we will have nothing whatever to do 


forces in our power. 


with this matter under any conditions—the Bel- 
gian Treaty obligations, the possible position in 
the Mediterranean, the damage to British inte- 
rests, and what may happen to France from our 


failure to support France—if we were to say that 


_before the House the issue and the choice. 


all those things mattered nothing, were as nothing, 
and to say we would stand aside, we should, I 
believe, sacrifice our respect and good name and 
reputation before the world, (Loud cheers.) And 
we should not escape the most serious and grave 
economic consequences. My object has been to 
explain the view of the Government and to place 
Ido 
not for a moment conceal, after what I have said 
and after the information, incomplete as it is, that 


I have given to the House with regard to Bel- 


gium, that we must be prepared, and we are pre- 
pared, for the consequence of having to use all 
the strength we have at any moment, we know 
not how soon, to defend ourselves and to take 
our part. (Cheers.) We know, if the facts all be 
as I have stated them, though I have announced 
no impending aggressive action on our part, no 
final decision to resort to foree at a moment’s 
notice until we know the whole of .the case, that 
the use of it may be forced upon us, 
FORCES OF THE CROWN READY. 

As far as the forces of the Crown are concern- 
I believe the Prime Minister 
and my right hon’ble friend the First Lord of the 
that the 
readiness and the efticiency of those Forces were 


ed, we are ready. 
Admiralty have no doubt whatever 


never at a higher mark than they are to-day, and 
never was there a time when confidence was more 
justified in the power of the Navy to protect our 
commerce and to protect our shores. The thought 
is with us always of the suffering and misery en- 
tailed, which no country in Europe will escape, 
and from which no application of neutrality will 
save us. ‘lhe amount of harm that can be done 
by an enemy’s ships to our trade is infinitesimal 
compared with the amount of harm that must be 
done by the economic conditions caused on the 
Continent. The most awful responsibility rests 
upon the Government in deciding what to advise 
the House of Commons to do. We have disclosed 


our mind to the House of Commons; we haye dis- 
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— 


closed the issue and the information which we 
have, and made clear to the House, I trust, that 
we are prepared to face that situation, and that 
should it develop, as it seems probable to develop, 
we will face it. (Cheers.) We worked for peace 
up to the last moment and beyond the last mo- 
ment. How hard, how persistently, and how 
earnestly we strove for peace last week, the House 
will see from the papers that are before it. But 
that is over so far as the peace of Europe is con- 
cerned. We are now face to face with a situation 
and in all the consequences which it may yet have 
to unfold,’ we believe we shall have the support 
of the House at large in proceeding to whatever 
consequences, to whatever measures be 
forced upon us by the development @ facts or 
(Cheers.) I believe the 


country, so quickly has the situation been forced 


may 
action taken by others. 


upon it, has not had time to realise the issue. It 
is perhaps, still thinking of the quarrel between 
Austria and Servia. The absurd complications of 
this matter which have grown out of the quarrel 
between Austria and Servia! Russia and Ger- 
many, we know, are at war; we do not yet know 
officially that Austaia, the Ally whom Germany 
is to support, is yet at war with Russia. We know 
that a good deal has been happening on the 
We do not know that the Ger- 


man Ambassador has left Paris. 


French frontier. 
The situation 
has developed so rapidly that technically, as re- 
zards the conditions of war, it is most difficult to 
lescribe what has actually happened. I wanted 
to bring out the underlying thing which would 
uffect our own conduct and our own policy, and 
fo put them clearly. I have put these vital facts 
before the House, and if, as seems only too pro- 
pable, we are forced, and rapidly forced, to take 
yur stand upon those issues, then I believe, when 
she country realises what is at stake, what the 
eal issues are, the magnitude of the impending 
langers in the West of Europe which I have en- 


leavoured to describe to the House, then J believe 


the House of Commons, but by the Getermination 


-.and the resolution, the courage and the endurance 


of the whole country. (Loud and prolonged 


cheers.) 
THE RT. HON. MR. ASQUITH. 

Mr. Asquith’s great speech in the House of 
Commons, in which he explained the reasons com- 
pelling England to enter the war for the sake of 
her honour and forthe maintenance of civilisa- 
tion in Europe, was delivered, ‘‘on the Vote 
for £100,000,000, beyond the ordinary grants of 
Parliament, towards defraying the expense that 
may be incurred during the year ending the 31st 
March, 1915, forall measures which may be taken 
for the security of the country, for the conduct of 
naval and military operations, for assisting the 
food supply, for promoting the continuance of 


. trade, industry, and business communications, 


whether by means of insurance or indemnity 


against risk or otherwise, for the relief of distress, 


and generally for allexpenses arising out of the 
existence of a state of war.” 


Mr, Asquith, who was received which cheers, 
said :— 

In asking the House to agree to the Resolution 
I do not propose, because I do not think it in any 
way necessary, to traverse the ground again which 
was covered by my right hon’ble friend the 
Foreign Secretary two or three nights ago. He 


stated, and I do not think any of the ‘statements 
he made are capable of answer, and certainly have 


not yet been answered (cheérs), the grounds upon 
which with the utmost reluctance and infinite 


regret His Majesty’s Government have been com- 


pelled to put this country in a state of war with 


what for many years, and, indeed, generations 
past, has been a friendly ‘Power. But Sir, the 
Papers which have since been presented to Parlia- 
ment, and are now in the hands of members will, 


I think, show how strenuous, how unremitting, 


how persistent, even when the last glimmer 


we shall be supported throughout, not only by 
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of hope seemed to have faded away were the 
efforts of my right hon’ble friend (cheers) to 
secure for Europe an honourable and _ lasting 
peace. Every one knows that in the great 
crisis which occured last year in the East of 
Europe it was largely, if not mainly, by the 
acknowledgment of all Europe, due to the steps 
taken by my right hon’ble friend that the area 
of the conflict was limited, and that so far as the 
(-s.at Powers were concerned, peace was main- 
(Hear, hear.) If his efforts on this 
occasion have. unhappily been less successful, 


tained. 


T am certain that this House and the country, and 
I will add, posterity and history (cheers), will 
a~ ord to him what is, after all, the best tribute 
that can be paid to any statesman. That, never 
derogating for an instant or by an inch from ‘the 
honour and interests of his own country, he has 


striven as few men have striven to maintain and 


preserve that which is the greatest of interests of 


all countries—universal peace. : 

But, Sir, these Papers show something more 
than that. (Hear, hear.) They show what were 
the terms which were offered to usin exchange 
for our neutrality. 

COMMUNICATIONS WITH BERLIN. 

I trust not only the members of this House but 
all our fellow-subjects everywhere will read, learn, 
and mark the communications which passed only 
a week ago to-day between Berlin and London on 
this subject. The terms wpon which it was sought 
to buy our neutrality (cheers) are contained in the 
communication made by the German Chancellor to 

Sir Edward Goschen on the 29th July, No. 85 of 
the published Paper. I think I must refer to 
them fora moment. (Cheers.) After referring to 

ihe state of affairs between Austria and Russia, 

Sir Edward Goschen proceeds :-—“ He then pro- 

ceeded to make the following strong bid for 

British neutrality. He said that it was clear so 

far as he was able to judge the main principle 

which govorne | British policy, that Great Britain 
7 


would never stand by and allow France to be 
crushed in any conflict there might be. That, how- 
ever, was not the object at which Germany aimed, 
Provided the neutrality of Great Britain were 
certain every assurance would be given to the 
British Government that the Imperial Government 
aimed at no territorial acquisitions at the expense 
of France should they prove victorious in any war 
that might ensue.” 

Sir Edward Goschen proceeded to puta very 
pertinent question :—“I questioned His Excel- 
lency about the French Colonies.” What do the 
French Colonies mean? They mean every part of 
the Dominions and possessions of France outside 
the geographical area of Europe. ‘‘ He said he is 
unable to give a similar undertaking in that res- 
pect.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

POSITION OF SMALL STATES, 

Let me come to what in this matter to my mind 
speaking for myself personally, has always been a 
crucial and almost the governing consideration— 
namely, the position of the small States. (Loud 
cheers) He said :—“ As regards Holland, so long 
as Germany’s adversaries respected the integrity 
and neutrality of the Netherlands, Germany was 
ready to give His Majesty’s Government an 
assurance that she would do likewise.” Then 
“Tt depended upon 
the action of France what operations Germany 


we come to Belgium. 


might be forced to enter upon in Belgium, but 
when the war was over, Belgian integrity would 
be respected if she had not decided against Ger- 
many.” Let the House observe the distinction 
between these two cases. In regard to Holland 
not only independence and integrity—nor neutra- 
lity, at all—but an assurance that after the war 
came to an end the integrity of Belgium would be 
respected. Then His Excellency added that “ever 
since he had been Chancellor the object of his 


policy had been to bring about an understanding 


with England ; he trusted that these assurances 
might formjthe basis of that understanding which 
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eso much desired.” (Laughter.) What does 
hat amount to ? Let me just ask the House. I 
lo so not with the object of inflaming passion, and 
ertainly not with the object of exciting feeling 
gainst Germany, but I do so to vindicate and 
nake clear the position of the British Govern- 
nent and Great Britain in this matter. 
AN INFAMOUS PROPOSAL. 

What did that proposal amount to? In the 
irst place it meant this, that behind the back of 
france, which was not to be made a party to 
hese communications at all, we should have 
riven, if we had assented to them, free license to 
yermany to annex in the event of a successful 
var, the whole of the extya-European Dominions 
What did it mean as 
egards Belgium ? Belgium, when she addressed, 


ind possessions of France. 


is she did address in these last days, her moving 
ippeal to us to fulfil our solemn guarantee of her 
1eutrality, what reply should we have given ? 
What reply could we have given to that Belgian 
yppeal 2 We should have been obliged to say that 
without her knowledge we had bartered away to 
she Power that was threatening her our obligation 
0 keep our plighted word. 
sheers.) 


(Loud and prolonged 


Sir, the House has read, and the country has 
read, in the course of the last few hours the most 
pathetic address by the King of the Belgians to 
his people. (Cheers.) I do not envy the man who 
could read that appeal with unmoved heart. 
(Cheers.) The Belgians are fighting, they are 
losing their lives. (Loud cheers.) What would 
have been the position of Great Britain to-day 
in the face of that spectacle if we had assented to 
this infamous proposal? (Loud and prolonged 
cheers.) 

GERMANY’S VIOLATED PROMISE. 

Yes, and what were we to get in return? For 
the betrayal of our friends and the dishonour of 
our obligation, what were we to get in return 2 


We were to get a promise—nothing more (Laugh- 


ter)—as to what Germany would do in certain , 
eventualities, a promise, be it observed—I am > 
sorry to have to’ say it, but it must be put upon 
record— a promise given by a Power which was at 
that very moment announcing its intention to 
violate its own Treaty obligations (cheers) and 
inviting us to do the same. ' I can only say, if we 
had even dallied or temporized with such an offer; . 
we, as a Government, should have covered our- 
We should have betrayed 
the interests of this country of which we are the 
(Cheers). 

I am glad to turn to the reply which my 
right hon’ble friend made, and from which I will 


selves with dishonour. 


trustees. 


read to the House one or two of the more salient. 
passages, because this document, No. 101, puts on 
record a week ago the attitude of the British 
Government and as 1 believe of the British people. 
My Right hon’ble friend says :—‘ His Majesty’s 
Government cannot for a moment entertain the. 
Chancellor’s proposal that they should bind them- 
What he asks 
us in effect is to engage to stand by, while French. 


selves to neutrality on such terms. 


Colonies are taken, and France is beaten so long 
as Germany does not take French territory as dis- 
tinct from the Colonies. From the material point 
of view ’—my Right hon’ble friend, as_ he always 
does, uses very temperate language—“ such pro- 
posal is unacceptable, for France, without further 
territory in Europe being taken from her could 
be so crushed as to lose her position asa Great 


Power and become German 


subordinate to 
policy.” 
A DISGRACEFUL BARGAIN. 
That is the material aspect. He’ proceeds :— 
‘* Altogether apart from that it would bea dis- 
grace to-us to make this. bargain with Germany 


at the expense of France, a disgrace from which 


' the good name of this country would never 


recover. (Loud cheers.) The Chancellor also 
in effect asks us to bargain away whatever 


obligations or interests we have as regards the 


neutrality of Belgium. We could not entertain 


that bargain either.” He then says in these 


circumstances ; ‘‘ we must preserve our full free= - 


- dom to act as circumstances may seem to us 
to require” I think in the circumstances the 
House will appreciate, I trust it will admire, 
the self-restraint of my Right hon’ble friend. He 
then said, “‘ The one way of maintaining the 
good relations between England and Germany is 
that we should continue to work together to 
For that 
object His Majesty's Government will work with 
If the peace 


preserve the peace of Europe. 


all sincerity and good will. 
of Europe can be preserved and the present 
crisis safely passed my own endeavour will be 
to promote some arrangement to which Ger- 
many could be a party by which she could 
be assured that no aggressive or hostile policy 
‘would be pursued against her or her Allies by 
Russia and ourselves, jointly or se- 
I have desired this and worked for it 


as far as I could through the last Balkan crisis” 


France, 


parately. 


—no statement was ever more true— and Ger- 
many having a corresponding object, our relations 
sensibly improved, ‘The idea has hitherto been 
too Utopian to form the subject of definite pro- 
posals, but if this present crisis, so much more 
acute than any that Europe has gone through for 
generations, be safely passed, I am hopeful that 
the relief and reaction which will follow may 
make possible some more definite rapproche- 
ment between the Powers than has been possible 
hitherto.” (Cheers.) 
EFFORTS FOR PEACE, 

That document, in my opinion, states clearly 
in temperate and dignified language the atti- 
tude of this country. (Cheers,) Can any one 
who reads it and who realises and appreciates the 
tone of obvious sincerity and earnestness’ which 
underlies it—can anyone honestly bring against 
the Government of this country the charge that 
in spite of great provogation—for J regard. the 


& 


proposals made tous as provocations,—we might 


have thrown aside without consideration and almost 
without answer (cheers), can any one doubt that 
in spite of great provocation my Right hon’ble 
friend, who had already earned the title—no one 
ever more deserved it—of the peacemaker of 
Europe (cheers) persisted to the very last mo- 
ment of the last hour in that great and benefi 
cent but unhappily frustrated purpose ? (Cheers), 
I am entitled to say, and I do say on behalf of 
this country—I speak not for a party but for the 
country as a whole (cheers)—we made every effort 
that a Government could possibily make for peace 
This war has been forced upon us. (Cheers). 
And what is it that we are fighting for 2 Nc 
one knows better than the members of the Gov- 
ernment the terrible and incalculable sufferings, 


economic, social, personal, political, which war 
especially war between the Great Powers of the 


world, must entail, ‘There is not aman among 
us sitting on this bench in these trying days— 
more trying, perhaps, than any body of states- 
men for a hundred years has had to pass through 
—there is not a man among us who has not during 
the whole of that time had clearly before his vision 
the almost unequalled suffering which war, even 
in a just cause, must bring about, not only to us, 
who are for the moment living in this country and 
in the other countries of the world, but to poster- 
ity and to the whole prospects of Kuropean civili- 
sation. Every step we took, we took with that 
vision before our eyes, and with a sense of respon- 
sibility which it is impossible to describe. Un- 
happily, in spite of all our efforts to keep the peace 
and with that full and overpowering conscious- 
ness of the results of the issue if we decided in 
favour of war, nevertheless, we have thought it te 
be the duty as well as the interest of this country 
to go to the war, (Hear, hear.) The House may be 
well assured it was because we believe, and I am 
certain the country will believe, we are uusheath- 


g our swoyds in a just cause. (Hear, hear), 


Ing 


al 
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WHAT WE ARE FIGHTING FOR, 

If [am asked what we are fighting for, I can 
reply in two sentences. In the first place, to 
fulfil a solemn international obligation—an obli- 
sation which, if it had been entered into between 
private persons in the ordinary concerns of 
ife would have been regarded as an obligation 
10t only of law, but of honour, which no self- 
‘especting man could possibly have repudiated. 
Cheers.) I say, secondly, we are fighting to 
vindicate the principle which, in these days 
vhen material force sometimes seems to be 
she dominant influence and factorin the deve- 
opment of mankind, that small nationalities 
we not to be crushed, in defiance of interna- 
ional good faith, by the arbitrary will of a 
trong and overmastering Power. (Cheers.) I 
lo not believe any nation ever entered into a 
reat controversy—and this is one of the great- 
st history will ever know—with a clearer con- 
cience and stronger conviction that it is fight- 
ng, not for aggression, not for the mainte- 
ance even of its own selfish interest, but in 
lefence of principles the maintenance of which 
s vital to the civilisation of the world, and 


vith the full conviction, not only of the wisdom 


nd justice, but of the obligations which lay - 


ipon us to challenge this great issue. (Loud 
sheers.) If we are entering into the struggle, 
et us now make sure that all the resources, not 
nly of this United Kingdom, but of the vast 
dmpire of which it is the centre, shall be 
hrown into the scale, and it is that that ob- 
ect may be adequately secured that I am now 
bout to make the very unusual demand upon 
he Committee to give the Government a Vote of 
Jredit of £100,000,000. (Loud cheers.) I am 
ot going—and I am sure the Committee do not 
yish it—into the technical distinction between 
Totes of Credit and Supplementary Estimates. 
‘here is a much higher point of view than that, 


f it were necessary I could justify upon purely 


technical grounds the course we propose to adopt, 
but I am not going to do so because I think it 
would be foreign to the temper and disposition of 
the Committee. 
FOOD SUPPLIES AND TRADE. 

There is one thing I do call attention to—that 
is the title and heading of the Bill. 
the past Votes of this kind have been taken 


simply for naval and military operations, but we — 


have thought it right to ask the Committee to 
give us its confidence in the extension of the tra- 
ditional area of Votes of Credit so that this 
money which we are asking them to allow us to 
expend may be applied not only for strictly navai 
and military operations but to assist the food 


- supplies, promote the continuance of trade, indus- 


try, business and communications, whether by 


means of insurance or indemnity against risk or 


otherwise, for the relief of distress, and generally 
for all expenses arising out of the existence of a 
state of war, I believe the Committee will agree 
with us that it was wise to extend the area of the 
Vote of Credit so as to include all these serious 
matters. (Hear, hear). It gives the Government 
a free hand. Of course the treasury will account 
for it, and any expenditure that takes place will 
be subject to the approval of the House, I think 


it would be a great pity, in fact a great disaster, 


if in a crisis of this magnitude we were not ena- 


bled to make provision—provision far more need- 
ed now than it was under the simpler conditions 
that prevailed in the old days (hear, hear)—for 


As a rule in 


* 
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all the various ramifications and developments of 


expenditure which the existence of a state of war 
between the Great Powers of Europe must entail 
(Hear, hear.) 

LORD KITCHENER, 


on any one of them. 


I am asking also in my charaeter of Secretary 
of State for War—a position which I held until 
this morning—for a Supplementary Estimate for 
men for the Army. Perhaps the Committee will 
allow. me.for a moment just to say on that per- 
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sonal matter, that I took upon myself the oftice of 
Secretary of State for War under conditions upon 
which I need not go back, which are fresh in the 
minds of every one, in the hope and with the 
object that the conditions of things in the Army 
which all of us deplored, might speedily be 
pvought to an end and complete confidence re-esta- 
lished. I believe that is the case, in fact I know 
t to be. (Loud cheers). 
ynd united body, no body in which the spirit and 


There is no more loyal 


avbit of discipline are more deeply ingrained and 
sherished than in the British Army. (Loud 
sheers.) Glad as I should have’ been to continue 
she work of that office, and would have done so 
inder normal conditions, it would not be fair to 
he Army, it would not be just to the country, 
hat any Minister should divide his attention 
yetween that Department and another, still less 
hat the First Minister of the Crown, who has to 
90k into the affairs of all Departments, and is 
Itimately responsible for the whole policy of the 
Jabinet, should give, as he could only give per- 
unctory attention to the affairs of our Army in a 
reat war, (Hear, hear.) [am very glad to say 


hat a very distinguished soldier and adminis- - 


rator in the person of Lord Kitchener, with the 
reat public spirit and patriotism that every one 
yould expect from him, at my request stepped 
nto the breach. (Loud cheers.) Lord Kitchener 
s every one knows, is not a politician, (Hear, 
ear.) His association with the Government as a 
nember of the Cabinet for this purpose must not 
e taken as in any way identifying him with any 
et of political opinions. (Hear, hear). He has 
t a great public emergency responded to a great 
ublic call, and I am certain he will have with 
im in the discharge of one of the most arduous 
asks that has ever fallen upon a Minister the 


omplete confidence of all parties and all opinions 


Cheers.) 


500,000 ADDITIONAL MEN, 

I am asking on his behalf for the Army power 
to increase the number of men of all ranks, in 
addition to the number already voted, by no 
fewer than 500,000. I am certain the Committee 
will not refuse its sanction, for | we are encou- 
raged to ask for it not only by our own sense of 
the gravity and the necessities of the case, but by 
the knowledge that India is prepared to send us 
certainly two divisions, and that every one of our 


self-governing Dominions, spontaneously and un- 


-aSked, has already tendered to the utmost limits 


of its possibilities, both in men and in money, 


every help it can afford to the Empire in a 


moment of need. (Loud cheers.) Sir, the Mother 
Country must set the example, while she responds 
with gratitude and affection to those filial over- 
tures from the outlying members of her family, 
(Loud cheers.) 


This is not an occasion 
In all that I have 
said, either in the statement of our case or in my 


I will say no more. 
for controversial discussion, 


general description of the provision, we think it 
necessary to make, | believe I have not gone 
beyond the strict bounds of truth. It is not my 
purpose—it is not the purpose of any patriotic 
man— to inflame feeling, to indulge in rhetoric, to 
excite international animosities. The occasion is 
(Hear, hear.) We have a 
great duty to perform, we have a great trust to 


far too grave for that. 


fulfil, and we confidently believe that Parliament 
and the country will enable us to doit. (Loud 
cheers.) 

MR. BONAR LAW. 

Mr. Bonar Law, who rose amid cheers, said :— 
The Right hon’ble gentleman has made an appeal 
for support, and it is necessary that I should say 
a word or two, but they shall be very few. I 
wish to say in the first place that 1 do not believe 
there is a single member in the House who doubts 
that, not only the Right hon’ble gentleman hime 
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self, but. the Government which he represents, 
have done everything in their power up to the 
last moment to preserve peace—(cheers)—and I 
think we may be sure that, if any other course is 
taken, it is because it is forced upon them, and 
that they have absolutely no alternative. (Hear, 
hear.) The Right hon’ble gentleman spoke of the 
bright spot in the picture which only a day or 
two ago was a black spot on the political horizon. 
Everything that he has said, I am sure, is true, 
but I should like to say this further—that if the 
contingencies which he has not put into words, 
‘but which are in all our minds as possible, arise, 
then we have already had indications that there is 
another bright spot, and that everyone of His 
Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas—(cheers)— 
will be behind us in whatever action it is necessary 
to take. (Cheers.) This only I shall say. The 
Government already know, but I give them now 
the assurance on behalf of the party ef which I 
am the leader in this House that, whatever steps 
they think it necessary to take for the honour 
and security of this country, they can rely upon 
the unhesitating support of the Opposition. 
(Loud cheers.) 


MR. JOHN REDMOND. 


Mr. J. Redmond (N. Waterford), who was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, said :—I hope the House 
will not consider it improper on my part in the 
grave circumstances in which we are assembled 
if I intervene for a very few moments. I was 
moved a great deal by that sentence in the speech 
of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs in which he 
said that the one bright spot in the situation 
was the changed feeling in Ireland. In past 
times when this Empire has been engaged in these 
terrible enterprises, it is true—it would be the 
utmost affectation and folly on my part to deny it— 
the sympathy of the Nationalists of Ireland, for 


reasons to be found deep down in centuries of his- 


gory, have been estranged from this country, Allow 


_ one of their troops from Ireland, 


me to say that what has occurred in recent years, 
(Ministerial 


cheers.) I must not touch, and Imay be trusted 


has altered the situation completely. 


not to touch, on any controversial topic ; but this 
I may be allowed to say, that wider knowledge of 
the real facts of Ivish history has I think, altered 
the view of the democracy of this country towards. 
the Irish question, and to-day I honestly believe 
that the democracy of Ireland will turn with the 
utmost anxiety and sympathy to this country in 
every trial and every danger that may overtake it, 
(Cheers.) There is a_ possibility, at any rate, of 
history repeating itself. The House will remem- 
ber that in 1778, at the end of the disastrous 
American War, when it might, [ think, truly be 


said that the military power of this country was 


almost at its lowest ebb, and when the shores of 
Ireland were threatened with foreign invasion, a 
body of 100,000 Irish volunteers sprang into 
existence for the purpose of defending her shores, 
At first no Catholic— ah, how sad the reading of 
the history of those days is !—was allowed to be 
enrolled in that body of volunteers, and yet from 
the very first day the Catholics of the South 
subscribed money and sent it towards the arming 


of their Protestant fellow-countrymen. 


Ideas widened as time went on, and finally the 
Catholics in the South were armed and enrolled, 
brothers in-arms with their fellow-countrymen of 
a different creed in the North. May history repeat 
itself! (Cheers.) 'T'o-day there are in Ereland two 
large bodies of Volunteers. One of them sprang 
into existence in the North. Another has sprung 
into existence in the South. I say to the Govern- 
ment that they may to-morrow withdraw every 
_ (Cheers.) “I 
say that the coast of Ireland will be defended 
from foreign invasion by her armed sons, and 
for this purpose armed Nationalist Catholics 
in the South will be only too glad to— join arms 


with armed Protestant Ulstermen in the North, 
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Loud cheers.) And is it too much to hope that 
ut of this situation there may spring a result 
hich will be good, not merely for the Empire, 
ut for the future welfare and integrity of the 
rish nation? J ought to apologise for having 
no”’)—but while Irishmen 
enerally are in favour of peace, and would desire 
) save the democracy of this country from all the 


ntervened—(“ No, 


horrors of war—while we would make every pos- 
sible sacrifice for that purpose; still, if the dire 
necessity is forced upon this country, we offer to 
the Government of the day that they may take 
their troops away, and that if it is allowed to us 
in comradeship with our brethren in the North, 


we will ourselves defend the coasts of our country. 


(Loud cheers.) 
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The Vicissitudes of Belgium | 


THE REV, E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A, B.D. 


HE gallant little country which in defence 

/ of its independence has ref used the arro- 
‘gant demands of the German Government 
nd has resisted bravely the hosts of invaders 
hich in defiance of treaty obligations Germany 
as poured across its borders, has had but a short 
weer as an independent nation. Belgium has 
iken its place among the sovereign states of 
lurope only since 1830, but the territories of 
hich it is composed have had a long and che- 
uered history. They are only too well acquainted 
ith the tramp of soldiers, and with all the hor- 
ors of war. They have suffered in the past from 
panish intolerance and French ambition as they 


re suffering now from German aggression, The 


ap of Belgium is thickly strewn with, the names © 


F famous battlefields and for nearly four hundred 
ears it has been the scene of conflicts between 


1e great powers of Europe, 


Belgium derives its name from aCeltic tribe, or 
ither a confederation of tribes, the Belgae, which 
thabited the lands lying between the Seine and 
ne lower course of the Rhine. The confederacy 
ztended into Britain, for the later Winchester 


of the Empire of Charlemagne. 


was known to the Romans as Venta Belgarum. 
One of the chief tribes of the Belgic confedera- 


tion, the Nervii, whose name is well-known to 


readers of Mark Antony’s funeral oration over the 


body of Julius Cesar, inhabited the modern 
Hainault, and it was on the banks of the Sambre, 


near the places where such desperate fighting has 


been taking place during the past month, that 
Cresar ‘overcame the Nervii.’: When Gaul was 


conquered by Cesar and was divided into ‘its 
‘three famous parts the northernmost division was 
called Gallia Belgica. 


When the Roman Empire broke up Belgium 


like the rest of Gaul was conquered by the Franks, 
and thus in course of time it came to form part 


On the famous 


division of the Empire at Verdun between Charle- 
magne’s three grandsons in 843, the southern and 
western portion of Belgium lying between the sea 
and the Scheldt was included in the kingdom of 
the West Franks which developed 


into modern 
France. The portion lying between the Scheldt 
and the Meuse went to form part of the middle 


kingdom over which the Emperor Lothar reigned, 
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The influx of Germans into Belgium had been so 
strong that in much of it the language became 
Teutonic and is represented now by the modern 
Flemish, a language very similar to Dutch. In 
other parts, however, the Latin speaking element 
proved strongest and there a romance language, 
known as Walloon and akin to modern French, 
grew up. At the present day a little more than half 
of the population speak Flemish while rather less 


than half speak French or Walloon. The educated ~ 


classes generally speak French, 

The part of Belgium which was connected with 
the French kingdom became in time the county 
of Flanders, one of the great fiefs which it was 
the constant aim of the more vigorous French 


_ kings to bring under their control, With regard 


to Flanders they were unsuccessful. Like most of 
the counties and duchies of the Netherlands it - 


passed into the hands of the French Dukes of 
Burgundy and from them by marriage to the 
Hapsburgs. By the treaty of Crespy, made in 
1544 between Francis I of France and the Em- 
peror Charles V, Francis renounced the claims of 
France to Flanders and Artois. 


When the middle kingdom broke up the eastern - 


portion of Belgium became part of Lotharin- 
gia, which, in its turn, was subdivided into Upper 


and Lower Lotharingia. The latter broke up into . 
a number of smaller fiefs, such as Hainault, Bra- — 


bant, Luxemburg, Namur, and the Bishopric of 
Liege. In course of time, as has been mentioned, 
most of the fiefs in the Netherlands passed into 
the hands of the Dukes of Burgundy, a branch 
of the royal family of France. The last of these 
Dukes, Charles the Bold, aimed at reviving a 
middle kingdom between France and Germany. 
He failed and was slain at Nancy in 1487, and his 
heiress Mary married Maximilian of Austria, the 
future Emperor of Germany. Their son Philip 
married Juana the heiress of Spain, and their son 
was the Emperor Charles V, King of Spain, who 
was born at Ghent. Thusin an unhappy hour 


the Netherlands passed into the possession of 


Spain. 
Inthe middle ages Flanders was the chief 
manufacturing centre in Europe. The citizens of 
its cities were renowned for their wealth and for 
the vigour with which they defended their liber- 
ties against their feudal lords. The Counts of 
Flanders had many conflicts with their indepen- 
dent subjects, and the Duke of Burgundy, as rea- 
ders of Quentin Durward will remember, found — 
the spirit of liberty that prevailed in Flanders an 
uncomfortable part of their inheritance. Flanders — 
was the great market for English wool, and hence — 
England and the Flemish towns sought to be on 
friendly terms, and sometimes England supported 
the townsfolk in their struggle with their lords. 
Philip IT who succeeded his father Charles V 
on the throne of Spain in 1556, soon found him- 
self involved in a struggle with the Netherlands. 
There was-a two-fold cause. It was the age in 
which European polity was characterised by the 
development of absolute monarchy, and Charles vO 
backed by the Inquisition and by the wealth that 
flowed in from America had succeeded in crushing 
the liberties of Spain. The same process was 
now to be attempted by Philip in the Netherlands. 
Further many of the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands had become Calvinists, and Philip as the 
leader of the counter-Reformation was determined 
to extirpate heresy in his dominions. The sequel 
is well known. ‘The notorious Duke of Alva in- 
stituted the “Council of Blood,” the cruelties of - 
- which led to the Revolt of the Netherlands in 
1568. William the Silent, Prince of Orange put_ 
himself at the head of the popularmovement, and 
-for years the struggle went on. At one time it 
seemed as if all the Netherlands would throw off 
the yoke of Spain, for in 1576 the seventeen pro- : 
vinces formed a defensive union known as the 
Pacification of Ghent, but the able Duke of Parma 
who became Governor in 1578 partly by con- 
cessions and partly by force succeeded in regain- 
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Leopold, The First King of Belgium. 
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1g the southern provinces for the Spanish Crown. 
‘he seven northern provinces where Protestan- 
sm had not been stamped out formed in 1579 
ne Union of Utrecht, and thus founded the 
iture Dutch Republic, the modern kingdom of 
lolland. 

Belgium thus continued under the power of 
pain, but its prosperity had gone. Alva’s mea- 
aves had ruined its commerce. Thousands of its 
killed artisans had flel to England taking their 
ndustries with them and the rise of the sea- 
ower of England and Holland ruined the trade 
f Antwerp. 

For a short time the Spanish Netherlands passed 
nto the hands of the Austrian branch of the 
jouse of Hapsburg, for Philip presented them as 
dowry to his daughter Isabella on her marriage 
rith the Archduke Albert of Austria in 1598. 
‘he Archdukes, as the new sovereigns were called, 
ad no children, and on the death of the Arch- 
luke Albert in 1621 Belgium once again became 
he Spanish Netherlands. 
hese territories played an important if somewhat 
assive part in the wars waged by Louis XIV. 
the Spanish Netherlands formed the prize which 
souis XTV sought to wrest from Spain. The 
freaty of the Pyreneesin 1659 gave to France 


In consequence of this 


Artois, and parts of Flanders, Hainault and 
uuxemburg. A few years later on the death of 
he King of Spain, Louis who had married one of 
‘is daughters claimed some more of the Nether- 
ands as his wife’s share of the Spanish inheri- 
ance, This led to the War of Devolution in 1667 
vhich was brought to an end by the formation of 
he famous Triple Alliance between England, Swe- 
len and Holland, Louis by the treaty of Aix- 
a-Chapelle in 1668 thus succeeded in gaining only 
As a matter of fact he had 
nade a secret treaty with the Emperor for the 


nother instalment. 


vartition of the Spanish dominions on the death 

# the sickly King Charles III, who, as it turned 

ut, disappointed his expectant heirs by “ taking 
a 


Another 
small instalment was gained in 1678 by the Treaty 


an unconscionable time in dying.” 


of Nimeguen which concluded his war with 
Holland. 

The Dutch had now come to look on the Spa- 
nish Netherlands as an important barrier against 
When the important but 


uninteresting war broke out, known as the War 


French aggression. 


of tlte League of Augsburg, Belgium was the 
scene of the constant fighting that took place 
between William of Orange, now King of Great 
Britain, and the French, and when the war was 
ended by the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 the 
Dutch received the right of garrisoning the strong 
fortresses in Belgium on the French frontier. 
When on the death of Charles II in 1700 Philip 
the grandson of Louis XIV _ succeeded to the 
throne of Spain, one of the ominous signs of the 
policy that the Bourbon monarchs intended to 
adopt was the expulsion of the Dutch garrisons 
from the frontier barrier fortresses. It was plain 
that Frazce regarded the Spanish Netherlands as 
her own, and it was this fear that led in no small 
measure to the outbreak of the War of the Spanish 
Succession in 1701. During that war Belgium 
was the chief battleground and several of the 
most famous victories gained by Marlborough 
At the close of the 


war the Spanish Netherlands ceased to be Spanish 


were fought on Belgian soil. 


as they passed into the possession of Austria, 
while the Dutch secured again the right to garri- 
gon the barrier fortresses, an arrangement which 
caused much ill-feeling both in Belgium and 
Austria. 

During most of the eighteenth century 
Belgium shared the fortunes of Austria. The 
Emperor Charles VI, of Pragmatic Sanction fame, 
attempted to improve its trade by establishing the 
Ostend East India Company, but the jealousy of 
the Maritime Powers, as England and Holland 
were called, led to the failure of his scheme. On 


his death in 1742 the War of the Austrian Succes- 
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sion broke out and Belgium as usnal became a 
battlefield. Nearly all of it was conquered by 
France only, however, to be restored to Austria 
in 1748 by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle—the 
same treaty which restored Madras to Great 
Britain. . 

Under Prince Charles of Lorraine who was 
sent as Governor by the Empress Maria Theresa 
Belgium enjoyed a short period of peace and pros- 
perity, but when the benevolent Joseph I1 
became Emperor his well-meaning but injudicious 
reforms caused trouble there as in most other 
parts of the Austrian dominions. The reforms he 
introduced both in Church and State were good 
in themselves and have been largely adopted in 
the modern Belgian constitution, but they were 
made with high-handed disregard of the ancient 
constitutions of the Netherlands and he thus suc- 
ceeded in uniting against himself both the con- 
servative and the liberal sections of his subjects. 
The Aus- 
trians were driven out and the provinces formed 
themselves into an independent state called 
United Belgium. At this juncture Joseph II died 
and was succeeded by his brother the tactful and 
conciliatory Leopold II. Leopold offered to restore 
the old constitution but his overtures were re- 


An insurrection took place in 1789. 


jected. In the end of 1790 an Austrian army 
conquered Belgium, an amnesty was proclaimed, 
and the old constitution was restored. Joseph IT 
had had a great scheme by which he proposed to 
exchange the Netherlands for Bavaria, but the 
German Princes led by Frederick the Great of 
Prussia prevented it from being carried out. He 
managed however to get rid of the Dutch garri- 
sons from the barrier fortresses, and also by 
threatening the Dutch he secured some terri- 
torial concessions which rounded off the boundaries 
of Belgium and improved the position of Ant- 
werp. Antwerp, however, still failed to regain 
. The 
Dutch during the war of independence had se- 


its old place in the world of commerce, 


cured, and still hold, both banks of the Scheldt 
Lelow Antwerp—a fact which gives rise at the 
present moment to important questions in inter- 
national law. By the treaty of Minster (West- 
phalia) in 1648 the Scheldt was closed to Belgian — 
vessels, and this arrangement was left unchanged 
by subsequent treaties. Joseph IL attempted to 
secure the opening of the Scheldt but he failed in 
this as in so much else that he planned. 
When the French Revolutionary War broke 
out in 1792 one of its first results was that the 
The® 


French decreed the annexation of Belgium and : 


Austrians were driven out of Belgium. 


the opening of the Scheldt, which immediately : 
led to war with Great Britain. The Belgians’ 
welcomed the French as their deliverers, but their 
enthusiasm cooled perceptibly when the revolution- 
ary principles that had been adopted in France 
were put into practice in Belgium. By the treaty 
of Campo Formio in 1797 Belgium was ceded by 
Austria to France, an arrangement which was 
confirmed in 1801 by the treaty of Lunéville. — 

After the fall of Napoleon when the diplomats 
at Vienna had to reconstruct the map of Europe 
Austria showed no desire to regain her distant 
possessions in the Netherlands but sought rather 
to expand southwards by the annexation of the 
Venetian territories. Tt was decided therefore 
to join Holland and Belgium as a barrier against 
French aggression and thus to form a Kingdom of 
the Netherlands over which William Frederick, a 


prince of the house of Orange should be made 


king. ° While the Congress was still sitting at 


Vienna in 1815 Napoleon returned to France 
from Elba. 
public enemy. The British and Prussian armies- 
entered Belgium. At Ligny Napoleon defeated 
the Prussians but the British at Waterloo check- 
ed the advance of Napoleon on Brussels, and 
when the Prussian army arrived the defeat became 
arout. Thus the final overthrow of Napoleon 
took place on the soil of Belgium. Men little” 


The powers declared him to be a 
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hought then that Prussia was to attempt to play 
he part that France under Napoleon had 
layed, and that before the centenary of Waterloo 
ras reached French and British would be allied 
o resist Prussian military despotism. We may 
ope that before that centenary arrives Prussia 
1ay meet with the fate of Napoleon. 


The union of Belgium and Holland did not 
rove a happy one, and the history of the short-lived 
<ingdom of the Netherlands shows that for the 
yaking of a nation other factors besides similarity 
frace are needed. The union might have been 
uccessful in the 16th century but much had 
appened since then, and the Dutch and the Bel- 
ians had become very unlike. In _ particular 
hile the Dutch were mostly Protestants, the 
elgians were almost bigotedly Roman Catholic, 
nd the economic interests of the two coun- 
ries also. were divergent. Under the union 
elgium, it is true, enjoyed financial and commer- 
ial prosperity, partly owing to the opening of the 
cheldt, but the that they 
rere not treated fairly by the Dutch and 
eneral dissatisfaction prevailed. The outbreak 
f the Revolution of July 1830 in Paris set the 
A popular rising took 


Belgians felt 


xample to the Belgians. 
lace in Brussels which soon spread to other 
owns. The Dutch Government handled the out- 
reak very injudiciously, neither stamping it out 
y force nor making the necessary concessions, 
‘he Prince of Orange, the heir apparent, came to 
brussels, and was convinced that there must be 
eparate administrations for Holland and Belgium 
division which the Dutch also were quite willing 
9 have. Unfortunately the king was opposed to 
he plan. 


. Provisional Government was formed at Brussels 


Delays took place and fighting began, 


nd Belgium was declared to be a separate in-. 


ependent state, Concessions were now offered, 
ut it wag too late, A National Congress was 


, 
a 


assembled and the Dutch were driven- out of all 
the Belgian towns except Antwerp. 

As the Kingdom of the Netherlands had been 
a creation of the Great Powers the king appealed 
to them, and a Convention of their representatives 
met at London in November 1830, which at once 
called upon Holland and Belgium to cease fighting. 
The National Congress at Brussels now decided 
that Belgium was to be an independent country, 
that its constitution was to be that of a limited 
monarchy, and that the monarch must not be 
a member of the house of Orange-Nassau. Many 


‘of the Belgians would have liked a republic, some 


of the liberals would have preferred to be rejoined 
to France ; but neither of these proposals would 
have been acceptable to the Powers. In December 
1830 the Convention in London decreed the 
dissolution of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
The Congress then proceeded to elect a king. 
Their choice fell at first on the Duc de Nemours, 
the second son of Louis Phillippe the King of the 
French, but the other powers did not like this 
choice and the Due declined the Crown. In his 
place the Convention then chose Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha, the widower of the Princess 
Charlotte the only daughter of George IV, andan 


uncle of the future Queen Victoria. The choice 


_ was an excellent ‘one, for Leopold was a very 


different kind of person from his son of the same 


name, the late King Leopold. He was highly 


respected, and he played an important part in 
European politics till his death in 1865, Though 
a Protestant he married a daughter of Louis 
Philippe and thus let the Roman Gatholies see 
that he would not interfere with their religion. 
Though the independence of Belgium was thus 
established there was much difficulty in adjusting 
matters between the two halves of the late 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
hardly 


news came that the Dutch had invaded Belgium 


Leopold had 


seated himself on his throne when 
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The Belgians taken by surprise were completely 
defeated but a French army advanced to their aid 
and the Dutch were compelled to retire. The 
points in dispute were the future of Luxemburg 
and the division of the national debt. The Powers 
in November 1831 drew up an agreement settling 
the disputed points and declaring that Belgium 
“ shall form an independent and perfectly neutral 
state.” It also declared the Scheldt open to the 
commerce of both Holland and Belgium. The 
Dutch refused to accept the proposed conditions 
and to give up Antwerp. Britain and France then 
took action. 
and blockaded the Dutch coast while a French army 
besieged Antwerp. Though Antwerp surrendered in 
December 1832 and was handed over to Belgium, 
Holland still refused to accept the conditions and 
continued to refuse till 1839 when at last a final 
arrangement was made. The Grand-Duchy of 
Luxemburg was divided, half going to Belgium 
and half to the King of Holland, while Holland 
received part of Limburg. Belgium was un- 
willing to accept the proposed arrangement but 
the Powers compelled her to do so. 


Since 1839 the history of Belgium has been one 
of ever growing prosperity. It has become a great 
manufacturing country and Antwerp has once 
again become one of the great ports of Europe. Its 
population is the densest of any country in 
Europe, and has increased in the course of a 
century from about three millions to about eight 
millions. Comparatively recently it has become 
the owner of a large colony in Central Africa, 
for the Congo Free State, the inhabitants of which 
were so shamefully treated by the employees of 


If you have not already seen the « Indian Review ” 


Their fleets appeared in the Scheldt - 


King Leopold its owner, fortunately passed out of 
the hands of the all too notorious King of Belgium 
into the possession of Belgium itself. 


The schemes of Napoleon III and Bismarck at — 
one time slightly endangered the independence Z 
of Belgium. Bismarck apparently suggested to Na- — 
poleon that as compensation for the expansion of | 
Prussia, France might take Belgium. Napoleon, — 
who in his own way was as unscrupulous as Bis- é 
It was a clever sugges- 2 


marck, fellinto the trap. 
tion of Bismarck’s for he of course knew that an _ 
attack on Belgium by France would be resented in ‘ 
Britain, Ultima!cly Bismarck found himself strong — 
enough to refuse any compensation to France, z 
but he took care to keep the proposals that he — 
had asked Napoleon to submit to him, and in 
1870 published them to alienate British sympathy — 
from France. During the Franco-German War, ; 
as has been mentioned, British support. secured 2 
the preservation of the neutrality of Belgium and — 
the inviolability of her territory. 

In the struggle which is now being waged — 
Belgium has been treated by Germany with un-— 
scrupulous perfidy and calculated brutality, — 
Belgium has experienced | nothing like the treat- F 


Duke of Alva. The burning of Louvain will be © 
_ ranked by future historians -with that other 


ment she is now enduring since the days of ‘a 


German exploit, the sack of Magdeburg. We may — 
hope that.when the day of reckoning comes the 
Allies will seek, so far as they can, to make up 
to Belgium for the losses she has had to suffer j 
in her noble struggle in defence of the right of ai 
small nation to exist in Europe as a free and 
independent State, 3 
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THE DEVASTATION OF BELGIUM. 


BY MR. YAKUB HASAN, 


,» HANKS to German military cult and 
4 “culture”, the devastation of Belgium 

is complete. Whatever may: be the 

ultimate result of the*® war, whichever 
form of international re-adjustments it may 
lead to, the Belgium of yesterday is now 
only a thing of memory. Prosperity may 
smile on it again, industry may revive, population 
may replenish, wealth may reflow, cities may regain 
their splendour, arts and learning may thrive, 
independence and integrity may recover, the 
* nation may be re-habilitated, but the treasures 
of art, stores of knowledge, monuments of glory, 
creations of the best and noblest minds and pre- 
cious accumulations of the generations gone by 
have disappeared for ever. The Belgium of the 
- medizval ages, the Belgium of the nineteenth 
century is no more, and even for the records of 
its past achievements the student of the future 
will have to turn to the other nations’ museums 
and libraries, for her own records have been de- 
voured by the German flames. 

To record the process of devastation, to trace 
the deadly march of events from town to town, 
from nook to nook and corner to corner of that 
ill-fated country is most painful to one who had 
not long ago revelled in its beauty, gloried 
in its valuable possessions and was thrilled with 
admiration for its geniuses. The story, however, 
has to be told, and the mournful offering at 
the grave of that fair maiden of land and sea had 
_ better be made on the anniversary of the day 
Belgium was invaded. 

A glance at the map of Belgium will show 
that two railway lines run almost parallel from 
the German frontier in the east towards the sea 
on the west. As the northern line passes through 
Maastracht, the capital of the Dutch Limburg, the 
German passage was barred there and they had to 
take the southern line on which are situated east 
to west Liege, Louvain, Brussels, Termonde, 
Alost, Ghent, Bruges and Ostend. Brussels is 
connected with Antwerp in the north by a cross- 
line which passes through Mechlin. Namur, 
Charleroi and Mons are on the southern base of 
a triangle, the apex of which is Brussels, and on 
the south of Namur is Dinant. 


The Germans crossed the border line at 20 
minutes to nine on the morning of the 4th 
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August, in three columns at Gemmenich, Hen 
richapelle and Dolhein. A great mass of Germar 
infantry advanced in the direction of Vise, a fev 
miles from the Dutch frontier, then occupied the 
houses there and opened fire on the right bank of 
the Meuse. The Belgians defending the left bank 
prevented the construction of a pontoon bridge. 
Sharp cavalry engagements also occurred, the Bel- 
gians having the advantage because of the Liege 
Forts. The Belgians blew up villages, churches 
and other buildings which were situated in the 
line of fire of the forts of Liege. 


LIEGE. 

This town is picturesquely situated among hills 
and cultivated gardens. The river Meuse divides 
it into two, the public buildings and shops are 
on the left bank (as seen in the illustration), the 
factories and the houses of working class are 
on the right. The German bombardment of the 
town is not the first that it has suffered. Ever 
since its foundation in the sixth century it has 
been repeatedly attacked. In 1468, after slaying 
52,000 of the inhabitants and driving the rest 
into tiie Forest of the Ardennes, Charles the Bold 
set fire to the city which burnt for seven weeks 
till everything but the churches and convents 
were razed to the ground. Pheenix-like, it rose to 
greater strength and prosperity after its misfor- 
tunes and became one of the most prosperous 
cities of Kurope. 

Nothing could be more stubborn and coura- 
geous than the resistance offered by the Bel- 
gians at Liege. German assaults on the forts 
(twelve in number) which surround Liege in a 
circle, were repulsed with heavy losses to the 
invaders. The Germans were forced to ask for an 
armistice of 24 hours on the 7th of August which 
was refused and on the 9th the Germans were said 
to be retreating. But they renewed their attack 


‘on the following day with greater numbers and 


though some of the forts continued to resist for 
a long time thereafter, the Germans managed to 
force an entry into the town and got control of 
the roads and railways, which was their main 
objective. 

The defence of Liege will ever remain a memor- 
able incident of this war, where a handful of 
Belgians unassisted by their allies faced an enemy 
many times their number and displayed indomit- 
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able courage under the most disheartening circum- 
stances. The name of General Leman will go down 
to posterity as the hero who, though by profession a 
professor of Mathematics at the Military Academy, 
displayed. a military genius of an extraordinary 
kind in -his first work as a practical soldier, and 
kept at. bay an. overwhelming army for days 
together. The Germans could not pay a better 
compliment. to the gallant defender than by res- 
toring to him the sword which he had so bravely 
used against them. . mc 
_:, +... BATTLE QF HAELEN, 

After forcing their passage through Liege the 
German forces encountered the. Belgian trenches 
before Haelen on 14th August. The German 
artillery compelled the . Belgians to retire on the 
town which was extensively damaged. ‘This 
was a determined attempt by the German 
eavalry to crush the Belgian left wing. | 

The artillery opened fire at 11 o’clock. ‘The 
Germans scarcely sought shelter but let the 
Belgian shells plough through them at two 
thousand metres. The cavalry encounters deve- 
loped in the early afternoon. The Belgians 
charged the Germans across broken ground, 
which compelled them to split into groups, re- 
sulting in hand-to-hand encounters. 

The Germans, thinking only of their objective, 
endeavoured to over-ride the Belgians by sheer 
weight but by six o'clock they were obliged 
to withdraw along the rivers Velpe and Gette. 
The victory for the Belgians was only shortlived, 
for on the following days the Germans renewed 
their attack and drove the Belgians before them. 


| .. AERSCHOT. 

An action was fought at Aerschot on the 
15th August where Belgians are said to have 
“fought like demons,” but the German infantry 
and guns outnumbered theirs. 

DIEST. 

Diest was bombarded on the 19th and _ the 
following day the Germans made an unopposed 
entry into Brussels from which the capital was 
previously removed to Antwerp. 

: BRUSSELS, 

Brussels is a “ Miniature Paris.” In many 
places the resemblance between them is great. 
As in Paris, the old fortifications once surround- 


ing the town have been demolished, and magni- 
 ficent boulevards have been laid out on their sites. 


The want of fortifications and consequently the 
surrender without resistance has at least saved 
the town from being the target of the German 
guns, All the beautiful public buildings and 
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monuments are situated on an elevated plane in 
the upper town which the Palace of Justice domin- 
ates (as seen in the illustration). The fashion- 
able world resides there, while the merchants and 
tradespeople occupy the lower town, which is the 
older of the two, In the latter is the Grand Place, 
one of the finest squares in Europe. The Hotel de 
Ville, one of the finest specimens of Gothic Archi- 
tecture (1402-1454), the Maison de Roi (built in 
the 16th century), the Hall of the Painters, the 
Hall of the Tailors, the Hall of the Boatmen, the 
Hall of the Archers and several other Guild Houses 
all of which surround this Square, are the 
civic palaces for which Brussels is _ specially 
noted. The guilds, of which these buildings are 
valuable monuments, were the pioneers of trade 
and industrial organisations 

were the centre of Belgian 


activity. The 


Square is associated with all that is romantic in. 


Belgian history. In it knightly tournaments have 
alternated with royal pageantry, and priestly pomp 
with the processions of the trade guilds. 

Brussels is as rich in arts as in industries. The 
Royal Library contains 300,000 books, of which 
over 20,000 are rare manuscripts, and 50,000 
engravings, and the Palace of the Fine Arts has 
a very large collection of old pictures representing 
the masterpieces of the Flemish, Italian, Spanish 
and Dutch Schools of the 15th to the 17th 
Century. 


DINANT. 


After occupying Brussels the Germans spread in 
all directions, occupying town after town and clear- 
ing the way for their march on Paris. They went 
as far south as Dinant which is only 10 miles from 
the French frontier. They encountered the French 
here for the first time on the 15th August 
and the fight was particularly severe. About 
10 o'clock the Germans took the crest of the 
cliffs across the river and soon took the citadel 
from which they sent down a veritable hail 
of lead on the defenders below. French rein- 
forcements arrived by noon and shots from 
French field artillery began to boom, one of 
which cut the German flag on the citadel. 
Another new French regiment arrived at the dusk 
but after the place was evacuated by the Germans 
who had disappeared leaving nothing but dead 
behind. Dinant was, however, sacked*on the 8th 
September two weeks after the fall of Namur. 

This historic city is a picturesque one overhung 
by limestone cliffs crowned with a fortréss and 
the Meuse running close by. It has been demolished 
and burnt, first by Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
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BELGIUM—THE FIRST BATTILE-FIELD. 


THE DEVASTATION OF BELGIUM. 60e 


in 1466 and the second time by the French in 
1554 under Duc de Nevers. 


NAMUR. 


The next place of importance to fall was Namur 
on 24th August. It is one of the three towns 
which Brialmont had fortified against such an 
attack as the present. Like Liege, Namur, the 
Sheffield of Belgium, possessed a ring of nine forts 
armed with 350 guns of the latest pattern and 
they were garrisoned by an army not less numerous 
than that of Liege. It was expected that Namur 
would hold out at least for a fortnight and its in- 
explicable fall after a not very vigorous attack upset 
- the calculations of the allies who werethen opposing 
_the Germans along a line thatextended from Namur 
to Mons passing through Charleroi in the centre. 


MONS. 


_ The British troops were stationed on the French 
left at Mons. The Prussians fought with reckless 
bravery, hurling themselves again and again at 

the British lines which repelled them every time 
with frightful slaughter. The finest troops of the 
German army had been selected for the attack 
against the British lines but regiment after 
regiment was thrown back with appalling losses. 
From Saturday morning to Monday night, the 
British maintained their ground. The strategy 
of war, however, made it imperative that 
the forces of the Allies should retreat all 
along the line, from the British position at 

Mons andthe French position at Charleroi to a 

“new frontier formed on the French soil from 
Cambrai to Meziers. So by the 26th August, 2.¢., 
22 days after the German entry into Belgium, 
the battle was carried beyond that country into 

_the French territory. 

But the subjugation of Belgium was not, how- 
ever, complete and at the time the Germans were 
carrying everything before them in France, they 
were not inactive in Belgium. They were engag- 
ed in putting down insurrections at some places 
and striking terror into the hearts of people at 
others. The tale of atrocities committed make a 
gruesome record discreditable to a nation that 
calls itself civilized. 

LOUVAIN. 

Louvain was the chief victim of German rapacity. 
This ancient town has been more remarkable for its 
civil activity than for its militarism. The fight was 
always between the repressive aristocracy and the 
rising democracy. The latter were so exasperated 
in 1382 that they threw Duke Wenceslas and 


_the expulsion of the weavers. 


seventeen of his Magistrates and Councillors 
from the windows of the Hotel de Ville (Town 


Hall). The stern revenge which followed resulted 


in the exile of a large number of weavers to Eng- 
land. The textile industry of England owes not 
a little to these exiles who carried their craft with 
them to the country of their adoption. The Civil 
War of the 16th Century which destroyed 3,300 
houses and the plague of 1578 which carried away 
notless than 44,000 affected the town very 
adversely. 

The appropriation of the ancient Halle des 
Drapiers (the Weavers’ Hall) built in 1317 as. 
a warehouse for the Cloth-makers’ Guild, to the 
service of the University is an index to the trans- 
formation which the town had undergone since 
{ In its prime 
in 1696 the University boasted of the possession 
of forty-six colleges and six thousand students, 
Knowledge and letters have found many other 
seminaries since then, and Louvain, no longer 
being the sole centre of education and learning, 
possessed before the German invasion twenty 
colleges and 1,500 students and a library consisting 
of 150,000 volumes and 400 manuscripts, among 
the latter the most interesting for India being 
the old editions of ancient Persian dialects and 
Zoraostrian literature. 

The ‘Hotel de Ville (see illustration) was the 
most elaborately ornamented Gothic building of 
its class in the world and was erected in 
1448-63, by the celebrated architect of Louvain, 
Mathew Layers. 

This ancient and beautiful town of 45,000 
people, with its wonderful Hotel de Ville, the 
University with its priceless library, have been 
entirely destroyed by one of the Kaiser’s com- 
manders ina moment of passion. “ In destroying 
Louvain German troops have committed a crime 
for which there can be no atonement, and humanity 
has suffered a loss which can never be repaired.” 


MECHLIN, 


Mechlin or Malines which was attacked on the 
25th August and again bombarded on the 4th and 
5th September, is only fourteen miles from 
Antwerp. Unlike Antwerp and Brussels which 
have lost their antique character and look modern 
in every sense, Mechlin still retained its quaint 
architectural features. Its principal edifices are 
its cathedral, an ancient Gothic structure, with a 
massive square tower 348 feet high ; the church 
of Notre Dame, built on the model of the cathe- 
dral; the church of St, Peter and St. Paul, with 
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an altar regarded as a masterpiece of wood-cary- 
ing, and the Archbishop’s palace. The cathedral 
is very much damaged by the German shells and 
the town very nearly destroyed. Mechlin has 
always been famous like Brussels, Valenciennes, 
and Venice for its beautiful laces which form its 


principal industry. 
SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 


Antwerp was considered to be one of the strong- 
est fortressesin Europe. The city was enclosed on 
three sides by the enciente of 1859, the western 
side being flanked by the river Scheldt. Outside 
” this enciente about 3,500 yards away from it ran 
a partial ring of forts at regular intervals of 
2,200 yards. Then again a much larger circle of 
the neweset type of forts enclosed an immense area 
all round the town. It had further means of 
defence in the dykes, the opening of which inun- 
‘dated a vast area as the Germans found to their 
_ great cost. 

But alas! all these fortifications and protective 
works and plans were of no avail, the onslaught 
_of the enemy was so terrible and so overwhelming 
_were their numbers, Being previously warned by 
German aeroplane many refugees left Antwerp 

and the Belgian Government was transferred to 
Ostend. After the costly failure of the attempts 
to cross the Scheldt, the German forced the 
passage of the river Nethe, 12 miles to the 
south-east of Antwerp. The outer ring of forts 
was broken through at this point by a strong 
German attack before they crossed the river. 


The retention of Antwerp became hopeless and 
- the General wisely decided upon a retreat. Some 
20,000 Belgians and about half the British bri- 
-gades of blue jackets and mariners, who had here 
- for the first time joined hands with the Belgians, 
managed to reach Ostend safely, the rest (about 
35,000) took refuge in Holland where they were 
interned. 

The town that has now come into German 
possession is a fine one and with its beautiful archi- 
tecture, shaded boulevards, shop-lined thorough- 
fares, artistic fountains, public monuments, 
parks, gardens and public resorts, it can hold 
its own against any modern town in Europe; 
while its art treasures give it a peculiar 
distinction. It is the birth-place of some 

‘of the greatest painters of the world and 
its most distinguished son Reubens has im- 
parted to it a great glory by his pictures 
“of world-wide fame. His masterpiece, “The 
‘Descent from the Cross,’ placed in the 
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Cathedral is alone worth all the expense and 
trouble of a journey from the antipodes to see it. 
The cathedral itself is a noble example of Gothic 
architecture ; Napoleon rightly compared its sculp- 
tured tracery to Mechlin lace, and Charles V. was 


so impressed with the delicacy of its carving that 


he said it deserved to be kept ina glass case. 


The most remarkable institution in Antwerp ; 


is the Bourse or Exchange. 


tinent. 


world. 


Like all other cities of Belgium, Antwerp 
had its vicissitudes. 


world it has now again fallen on evil days. 


Ghent, Bruges and Ostend soon shared at the 
hands of Germans the fate of Antwerp and the 


battle was carried to the neighbourhood of Dix- — 


mude and Ypres (pronounced eep’), Both the 
contesting parties are strongly entrenched there 


and they are so well matched in number, arms ~ 


and equipment that neither of them could make 
a headway against the other. 


It is the mother — 
of the commercial exchanges of Europe and was — 
first founded in 1531. As a commercial city Ant- — 
werp had no equal in the time of Charles V. when — 
5,000 merchants met in this very Exchange and ~ 
2,500 ships lay anchored in the river close by. Mer- _ 
chant vessels from Spain, Portugal, France, and — 
England brought their precious loads to this port — 
and carried away from it the merchandise that — 
accumulated there from the interior of the con- — 
It was the market-place of Europe, — 
end nothing can give a better idea of the extent — 
and importance of the commerce of Antwerp — 
than the quays and docks that extend for several — 
miles and are considered to be the finest in the © 
The greatest blow was dealt — 
to it in 1585 when it was captured by the Spani- 
ards who closed the Scheldtin 1648. It remained — 
so closed for a century and a half and all its trade — 
left it till the French took Antwerp in 1794. 
Kver since in spite of a few set-backs, the star of 
Antwerp has been in the ascendant till after 
becoming one of the most thriving cities in the — 
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The German march — 


* 
5 
ra 
by 


to Calais has, however, been successfully checked ‘ 
at Ypres where the British put forth their best — 


endeavours and displayed the finest military 
genius. The part played by the Indian army in 
these operations has gained the admiration of the 


whole world to our greatest pride. Operations — 


are still proceeding in this part of Flanders, 
which, as far as the Belgian army is concerned, 
are directed by King Albert himself, whose 
Government has its headquarters for the time 
being on the hospitable soil of France, 


BELGIUM: THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE. 


COMPILED FROM VARIOUS: SOURCES. 


and neutral State occupying an important 


' 
ee is an independent, constitutional 
It was 


position in north-west Europe. 
formerly part of the low countries or Netherlands. 
By the constitution of 1831, following on the 
secession from the Netherlands in 1830, Belgium 
was declared to be a constitutional and hereditary 
Monarchy. Her neutrality is guaranteed under 


the treaties of London, 1831 and 1839, by Great 


Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia. 
The name Belgium came into general use only 
with the foundation of the modern kingdom in 
1830, 
| PHYSICAL FEATURES. 
Belgium lies between 49°30! and 51°30’ N, and 
9939’ and 6°7’ E. and on the land side is bounded 
by Holland on the N. and N. E., by Russia and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg on the E.and§. E. 
and by France on the S. Its land frontiers 
measure 793 m. divided as follows: with Holland 
269 m., with Prussia 60 m., with the Grand Duchy 
80 m., and with France 384m. In addition, it 
has a sea-coast of 42 m. 
_ While the greater part of Western and North- 
ern Belgium is devoid of the picturesque, the 
Ardennes and the Fagnes districts and Liege con- 
tain much pleasant and some romantic scenery, The 
principal charm of this region 1s derived from its 
fine and extensive woods, of which that called St. 
Hubert is the best known, 
Belgium, but otherwise it is exceedingly well- 
watered, being traversed by the Meuse for the 
greater part of its course, as well as by the Scheldt 


There are no lakes in 


and the Sambre. The numerous afluents of those 


Liege. 
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rivers provide a system of waterways almost uni- 
que in Europe. ‘The canals of Belgium are scarce- 
ly less numerous or important than those of 
Holland. But the most striking feature in Bel- 
gium, where so much is modern, utilitarian, and 
ugly, is found in the older cities with their relics 
of medieval greatness, and their record of ancient 
fame. These, in their order of interest, are 
Bruges, Antwerp, Louvain, Brussels, Ghent, 
Ypres, Courtrai, Tournai, Fumes, Oudenarde, and 
It is to them rather than to the sylvan 
scenes of the Ardenncs that travellers and tourists 


flock. 


AREA, 

The area comprises about 11,373 English sq. m, 
and the total population in 1911 was 7,423,784. 
The emigration of Belgians from their country 
is small and reveals little variation. In 1900, 
13,492 emigrated, andin 1904, the total rose only 
to 14,752. 


= LANGUAGES, 
With regard to the languages spoken by the 
people of Belgium, the following is the return for 


_ the Census of 1900. 


French only 2,574,005 
Flemish only 2,882,005 
German only 28,314 


French and Flemish 801,587 


French and German 66,447 
Flemish and German 7,288 
The three languayes 42,889 


GOVERNMENT, 
The Belgian Constitution was published on the 
7th of February 1831, and the modifications in- 
troduced into it subsequently, apart from the 


composition of the electorate, have been féw and 


- gen can have more than three votes. 


unimportant. The constitution stipulates for 
“freedom of conscience, of education, of the 
press, and also of the xigh$ of meeting,” but the 
Sovereign must be a Member of the Church of 


Rome. The Government is to consist of the King, 


the Senate, and the Chamber of Representatives. — 
The functions of the King are those that apper- — 


tain everywhere to the Sovereign of a constitu- 
tional state. He is the head of the army and has 
the exclusive right of dissolving the Chambers as 
preliminary to an appeal to the country. 

The principle of manhood suffrage with compul- 
sory voting prevails, tempered by the plural vote 
and proportionalrepresentation of minorities, based 
upon a somewhat intricate system. Additional 
votes are given on certain conditions, but no citi- 
From this 
electorate, both Houses of the Legislature are chosen, 


_ save for those Senators who are elected indirectly. 


_ The Senate of 120 members is elected for 8 years, 


_ The number of members elected directly is equal 


_ to half the number of deputies. 


ki 
i 


The indirectly 


elected Senators are chosen by the provincial 


Councils. The Deputies are elected for four years, 


yearly, and t:avels free, 


in the proportion of 1 to every 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, and number 186. One half retire every 
two years. Senators must be 40, and deputies 
25 years of age. Each depugy receives 4000 fr, 


There is no payment or 


_ other privilege, except a pass on the State rail- 


science and art, war, railways, 


ways, attached to the rank of Senator, 

The King has one right which other constitu- 
tional rulers do not possess. He can initiate 
proposals for new laws. He is also charged with 
the executive power, which he delegates to a 
Cabinet composed of ministers chosen from the 
party representing the majority in the chamber, 
The ministers represent departments for finance, 
foreign affairs, colonies, justice, the interior, 
post and tele- 
graphs, agriculture, public works, and industry 


and labour, The minister for war is generally 
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a soldier, the others are civilians. Mimsters may 


be members of either chamber and enjoy the 
privilege of being allowed to speak in both. 
Sometimes one minister will hold several port- 
folios at the same time, but such cases are rare. 

The kingdom is divided into nine provinces, 
which are sub-divided into 342 cantons and 2623 
communes. Local Government is carried on by 9 
provincial and 2,627 Communal Councils. 

RELIGION. 

The constitution provides for absolute liberty 
of conscience and there is 10 state religion, but 
the people are almost to a man Roman Catholics. 
It is computed that there are 10,000 Protestants, 
and 5,000 Jews and that all the rest are Catholics. 
The hierarchy of the Church of Romein Belgium 
is composed of the Archbishop of Malines and the 
Bishops of Liege, Ghent, Bruges, Tournai and 
Namur. The Archbishop receives £800 and the 
Bishops £600 apiece from the State yearly. The 
pay of the village cure averages £80 a year and a 
house. Besides the regular clergy, there are the 
members of the numerous monastic and conventual 
houses established in Belgium. They are engaged 
principally in educational and eleemosynary work, 
and the development in such institutions is con- 
siderable. f 

EDUCATION, 

Kducation is compulsory by law, and is 
free for those who cannot pay for it. In 
the primary schools instruction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, history, and geography is 
obligatory. In 1904, there were 7092 infant 
schools with 859,436 pupils of both sexes. Of 
these 807,383 did not pay. Primary education is 
supposed to continue till the age of fourteen, but 
in practice it stops at twelve for all who do not 


intend to pass through the middle schools. The 


control of the State comes in to the extent of: 


providing district inspectors who visit the schools 


once a year, and hold a meeting of the teachers: 


in their district, once a quarter. The expenditure 


-— 
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of the State on education amounts to about a 
million sterling. In 1900, 31:94 per cent. of the 
total population was illiterate. 

Higher instruction is given at the universities 
Those at 
Ghent and Liege are state universities ; the two 


and in the schools attached thereto. 


others at Brussels and Louvainare free. At Louvain 
alone is there a faculty of theology. The number 
of students in 1904-05 were:—Ghent 899, Liege 
1983, Brussels 1082, and Louvain 2134 or a 
grand total of 6098. 
for the technical schools attached to it. There are 


Liege is especially famed 


also a large number of state aided schools for 
special purposes e.g. for education in the arts, the 
Royal Academy of Fine Art at Antwerp. For 
commercial and professional education, there are 


181 schools. Among the numerous learned socie- — 


ties may be mentioned the Belgian Royal Aca- 
demy founded in 1769 and revived in 1818. For 
the encouragement of research and literary style 
the Government awards periodical prizes which 
are very keenly contested. 

JUSTICE. 

The administration of Justice is very fully 
organised, and in the Code Belge, the Belgians 
claim that they possess an almost perfect statute- 
book. ‘There is a peculiar court here which never 
tries a case itself except when a Minister of State 
is the accused, but which examines every judg- 
ment to see if it is in strict accord with the Code, 
and where it is not, the verdict or decision is 
simply annulled. Judges can only be removed by 
the unanimous vote of their brother judges. 
Capital punishment is retained on the statute but 
is never enforced. 

FINANCE. 

The budget is submitted to the Chambers by 
the Minister of Finance and passed by them. The 
revenue and expenditure in 1903 were 632,416,810 
francs and 627,975,568 francs, respectively. The 
revenue is made up from taxes, including customs 


and tolls, &. The principal items of expendsture 


are service of debt, railways, war and public in- 
struction. The total national debt is about 126 
millions sterling which requires for interest, sink- 
ing fund and service about 5? millions sterling 
annually, 

ARMY. 

The army has been re-organised on the basis of 
personal service under the law valid on December 
14, 1909 and was to be further re-organised under 
a law of June 19, 1913. 7 
is 57,886 men on a peace-footing, and 340,000 on 


The new establishment 


a war-footing, and the effective, under compulsion, 
is to be up to the establishment. The system of 
national defence rests as before upon the Meuse 
fortresses, Namur and ‘Liege, and the great fort- 
ress of Antwerp. The garrisons of these on a 
war footing will be 130,000 in all and the field 
amy of operations 170,000. Service is for 15 to 
24 months with the colours, followed by the 
wemainder of 8 years on ‘unlimited furlough, with 
occasional short repetition courses; after which 


All able- 
bodied men not otherwise accounted for are 


five years are passed in the reserve. 


enrolied in the Garde Civique which is chiefly for 
the maintenance of public order and is under the 
This 
numbers approximately 45,000 men reckoned as 


Minister of the Interior in peace time. 


* active,” and 100,000 “ non-active.” 


TRADE. 

In the relative magnitude of the annual value 
of its commerce, Belgium stands sixth among the 
nations of the world, The principal imports are 
food supplies, raw material, and minerals. The 
exports of greatest value are textiles, lace, coal, 


glass, machinery, railway material and fire-arms. 


SHIPPING. 
Belgium has no state navy. The state, how- 
ever, possesses a certain number of steamers. In 
1904, they numbered sixty-five of 99,893 tons. 
These steamers are chiefly employed on the 


passenger route between Ostend and Dover, 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 
The internal communications of Belgium of 
There are 2904 miles 
of railway in operation, of which 2675 are owned 
and worked by the State. The total length of the 
canals and navigable waterways of the country is 
1350 miles, 85 per cent. of: which are under the 
direct control of the state,-and the cheap trans- 


every kind are excellent. 


port thus rendered possible gives to all industries 
an incalculable advantage. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
There are three newspapers and three dailies 
which only cost less than 4+ of a penny. The 
Prime Minister and Minister of War is M.de. 


Broqueville. The Minister in London is Oount de 
Lalaing. The British Minister at Brussels is the 
Hon. Sir Francis Hyde Villier, G.c, v.0.,K.C.M. G. 

. THE BELGIAN CONGO. 

The transfer of the Congo State from the late 
King Leopold to the Belgian Government was 
formally recognised by all the great powers 
including Great .Britain in 1913. 


Boma and there is a Governor-General there with 


The capital is 
a Local Government. Among the chief exports 
are rubber and ivory. The bulk of the trade is 
with Belgium. The area is estimated at 900,000 
sq. miles. 
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THE ENGLISH, AMERICAN AND JAPANESE PRESS ARE UNANIMOUS. 


India, (London).—We' are glad to: note that 
the Indian Review steadily continues to offer the 
widest variety of good matter on questions of 
interest to the East and the West akke * * 
Admirably conducted Periodical. 


The Liberty Review.—The signed articles are of 


the varied character of our English high-class | 


monthly magazines. 
The United 
occupies a high place among Indian periodicals. 


Empire.—The Indian Review, 
Almost entirely Indian, and it is of value as a tem- 
perate exponent of reform in Indian administration, 


The 


Journal does credit to its enterprising publishers. 


Indian Magazine and Review.—This 


Free Lance (London).—Always interesting and 


nstructive magazine. 


The 


Journal.—One of our most valuable exchanges is 


Americun Antiquarian and Oriental 
the Indian Review. It is bright and scholarly, 
and is an ably-conducted journal, covering literary, 
educational, industrial and departmental matters, 
with summary of noteworthy articles in leading 
English, American and Indian periodicals. 


The Japan Dat&y Mail.—This excellent Review, 
* * * is a good example of what can be done 
by educated Indians writing in a foreign language. 
The English style of the Indian contributors, 
who from the majority, usually shows a degree of 
mastery of our language which is worth of high 
praise. Needless to say there is nothing like this 
Review in Japan. 
Se enn nat oNsede CaN Poe Wy Saat a Oe 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF BELGIUM. 


ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS, 


he Duties of Neutrals and the Rights of Belliyerents in time of War.» 


BY MR. C. E. ODGERS, M.A., B.C. L. 


Administrator-General, Madras, and Late Vice-Principal, Law College. 


I.—-THE DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. 


HE Law of Neutrality is of comparatively 
recent growth and it is only within the last 
hundred years that it has attained to any- 

ling like certainty or uniformity. Even now, 
y the very nature of the case, many of the doc- 
ines of International Law exist rather in theory 
1an in practice. In takinga rapid survey of the 
aties of neutrals, the first thing to remark is 
1is : neutrals, are not affected, or ought not to 
2 affected, with any special duties towards the 
alligerents until the outbreak of war has been 
otified to them. Strictly, the giving of sucha 
otification is merely an actof courtesy on the 
art of the belligerents or either of them, but 
ow-a-days, when the probability is that many 
ations will have trading and other relations with 
t least one of the belligerents, the rule of 


yurtesy may perhaps be said to be practically a_ 


ale of law, and no court would hold at the present 
me thata neutral was restricted in any of its 
ealings witha belligerent who had omitted to 
otify a state of war as existing between itself 
nd another state. 

I, The first division of our subject is concerned 
ith the duties of a neutral state with regard to 
Ss own conduct as a state. 

These duties were almost entirely undefined till 
ne middle of the 18th century when the great 
xxt writers appeared: Bynkershoek (1737), 
Volff (1749) ; and Vattel (1758). The war bet- 
een Russia and Sweden which broke out in 1788 
rought into prominence several important ques- 
ions under this head. Denmark in the course of 
his war lent troops to Russia pursuance of a 
revious treaty. Sweden protested, but the 
uthorities of the period seemed tobe by no 
1eans decided that there was anything in this to 
mpugn the neutrality of Denmark. Bynkershoek 
istinctly says that in his opinion the purchase 
f soldiers in a friendly state is as lawful as the 
urchase of warlike materials. Again, the authori- 
ies were not prepared to hold that the equip- 

nent of cruisers by a neutral phe to aid one of 


* This contribution appeared in the March and April 
anes of the Indian Review in 1904 after the outbreak 
fthe Russo-Japanese War. It has since been revised 
y the author at the request of the Editor. [H#d. 1,P.] 
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the belligerents was illegal, though of course now 
it would be a casus belli. Such equipment was, 
however, frequently restrained by treaty. In 1793, 
however, the law was settled on its present basis. 
During the war between France and Great 
Britain, M. Gennet, the French Minister accredi- 
ted to the United States, issued commissions in 
America to certain private citizens who proceed- 
ed to fit out privateers to interfere with British 
trade. The English Minister thereupon protested 
and the Government of the United States insisted 
that “ it was the right of every nation to prohi- 
bit acts of sovereignty from being exercised with- 
in its limits by another nation, and the duty of a 
neutral (such as the United States was at the 
time) to prohibit such as would injure either of 
the belligerents.” The issue of these military 
commissions by the agent of another power was 
also held to be an infringement of the sovereignty 
of the United States. In the same year, a citizen 
of the United States named Henfield was indict- 
ed for a breach of the neutrality laws of the Uni- 
ted States in that he had taken service with the 
French and had brought in a_ British ship to 
Philadelphia after her capture by the French. So, 
by the end of the 18th century, the following 
points were settled and adopted, at least by the 
United States, which has in many respects shown 
the most advanced policy in questions of Inter- 
national Law : (i) A neutral state is bound not to 
commit any act which would favour one belligerent 
to the detriment of the other. (ii) Belligerents 
on the other harid are bound to respect the sove- 
reignty of neutrals, (iii) Neutral states are bound 
to prevent other Governments or private persons 
from using the territory and resources of the 
neutral state for belligerent purpopes. It is of 
course legitimate for a neutral state to sell ships 
of war to a belligerent provided the transaction 
is completed before the outbreak of hostilities, 
but the British Government. was bound to prevent 
the despatch from England of the two Japanese 
battleships in the recent Russo-Japanese war 
which were being constructed in England at the 
time that war broke out. 


A neutral cannot assist a_ belligerent with 
troops even though she has bound herself to do 
so by a treaty made pr evious to the outbreak of 
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war. One eminent authority, however, thinks 
thisis still legal and calls it “qualified neutra- 
lity.” It is exceedingly improbable that this 
will be allowed in the future and it has 
in fact not been attempted since the pro- 
test of Sweden in 1788 mentioned above. 
Another point which often arises is this :—Is a 
neutral power allowed to lend money toa belli- 
gerent? Many authorities reply in the negative, 
but the fundamental principle of the law is that a 
neutral is allowed to carry on its trade witha 
belligerent just as it did in time of peace. Nobody 
can doubt that money is an article of commerce 
just as much as cloth or coal. Is a neutral then 
to be debarred from dealing in money when it is 
allowed to deal with the belligerents in other 
articles 2? The answer seems to be,—not as long as 
there is real trading in money; that is to say, a 
commercial loan on which interest is to be paid 
may be negotiated between a neutral and a belli- 
gerent, but a present of money cannot be made by 
a neutral state to one at war with a state friendly 
to the neutral, and a voluntary subscription for 
the use of a belligerent contributed by the sub- 
jects of a neutral state, if carried to any conside- 
rable extent, might be well regarded as an act of 
hostility on the part of the neutral government 
which permitted it. The question last arose in 
1873 when subscriptions were being raised in 
England on behalf of Don Carlos, the pretender 
to the throne of Spain, and the law was in effeet 
laid down as above. 

Again, ought neutrals to sell munitions of war 
to a belligerent ? The doctrine that neutral trade 
ought not to be interfered with by war probably 
does not extend to the protection of arms and 
ammunition sold by a neutral to a belligerent. 
Trade is not ordinarily a function of a government 
and the neutral state must know perfectly well that 
the latter intends to use them against a power 
friendly to the neutral and the bona fides of a neu- 
tral who finds such a time the only opportunity for 
disposing of her surplus stock of arms and ammuni- 
tion to advantage may well be called in question, 
The rule seems to hold whether or not the ulti- 
mate destination of the warlike material is actu- 
ally known. In 1825 Sweden offered ships to the 
Government of Spain, then engaged in war with 
Mexico. ‘Spain refused to buy and the ships were 
then sold in England to a firm which, as it after- 
wards appeared, was acting on behalf of Mexico. 
The Swedish Government afterwards rescinded 
the sale on the protest of Spain. But during the 
Franco-Prussian war in 1870 large sales of arms 


etc., were made in New York to French agents 
apparently without protest. One cannot say that 
the duty of the neutral not to sell munitions of 
war to a belligerent is fixed, but it is not too 
much to say that it ought to be, and probably one 
day will be. 4 

It is clearly the duty of a neutral State to 
prevent levies of troops from being made within 
the limits of its territory for service in forces of 
the belligerent; nor can letters of marque, as_ 
they are called, be issued, that is, authorities 
issued by one belligerent to subjects of another 
State to make reprisals on the other belligerent, — 
But there is no duty on a neutral to prevent its 
subjects from abandoning its service or its nation-_ 
ality and taking service under one or other of the 
belligerent powers. It is just reported that- 
Italians have enlisted in the Servian forces 
against Austria. It was said that in the Chi- 
nese-Japanese War, some of the commanders of — 
the ships of the former power were Scots, and a 
question was asked by Earl] Spencer in the Fousdl 
of Lords on the 25th of February 1904 as tae 
whether the Government had supplied naval 
officers to command certain cruisers which hade 
been bought by the Japanese Government. The 
Earl of Selbourne, First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
his reply is reported to have said : “ There is not 
a word of truth in this statement. Two gentlemen 
who had been officers in the navy were selected 
by the Japanese Government to command these 
cruisers. They were gentlemen over whom the 
Admiralty had no sort of control whatever, and_ 
they drew neither pay nor pension from the Gov-_ 
ernment. They had, however, sometime ago 
voluntarily placed themselves on what is known 
as the Emergency List of ex-officers who are 
available for service in time of war. The moment 
the Admiralty learnt that these officers, over 
whom they had no control, who were on this- 
Emergency List, had undertaken to command 
these cruisers, the Board decided to strike them 
off the Emergency List, and this was done before 
any kind of complaint was made, before the facts 
had become public, and simply because the Board. 
of Admiralty thought it. the wisest course to do 
that which would leave no room for misrepresen-_ 
tation,” Again, may a neutral permit a bellige- 
rent to pass through his territory ? Many writers 
of authority reply in the affirmative, provided the 
like privilege is accorded to the other belligerent 
also ; but the balance of modern opinion is against | 
this view and there has been no attempt to give 
effect to it since 1815, when Switzerland was— 


ot 


~~ 


yractically compelled to allow the allies passage 
hrough her territory on their: way to invade 
Trance. Later, in 1870 Switzerland refused 
massage to the Alsatian army though without uni- 
orms and unarmed and in the same year the 
ttempt of Germany to get rid of her wounded by 
ranspor'ting them across Belgium was similarly 
efused. This case is especially interesting at this 
noment when Germany has been guilty of 
jiolating Belgian neutrality after having request- 
d and been refused the right of using Belgian 
erritory as a means of invading France. 
Next we come to the important rights and 
luties of the neutral as to hostilities committed 
n its territory, The territory of a state extends 
three miles out to sea from its coast line; so the 
ieutral has a right to insist that no hostilities 
. g., the capture of an enemy’s ship, shal] take 
lace within that limit. Nor must a neutral terri- 
ory be used as a base of: operations by either 
yelligerent. That is to say, neutral ports must not 
ye used as a continual or habitual place from 
vhich to pursue operations against an enemy, 
The duties of a neutral with regard to this became 
wominent in 1872 in connexion with the Civil War 
n America. The “Shenandoah” a British ship 
vas bought for the Confederacy and gradually 
ransformed outside British territory into a ship of 
var. She put into Melbourne for repairs and was 
illowed to take in supplies and coal and also to 
snlist recruits. A complaint was made to Great 
Britain on the ground that the latter had reason- 
ible cause to suspect that she was being fitted out 
n the first instance for the purpose of cruising 
wainst the United States; and that when she 
ame into British territory again at Melbourne, 
she was not detained, but treated as a commis- 
joned man-of-war and allowed to depart. There 
was also a complaint that she had made British 
erritory a base of operations. The duties of a 
,eutral with regard to this question are generally 
she subject of a proclamation of neutrality. 
Reference may be made to the proclamation made 
mn the out-break of hostilities between Japan and 
Russia. By it no port or roadstead in British 
ferritory is to be made “a station or place of 
resort for any warlike purpose or for the purpose 
xf obtaining any facilities for warlike equipment.” 
Ships of war of either belligerent are also debarred 
from taking in any supplies “ except provisions 


und such other things as may be requisite for the . 


subsistence of her crew and except so much coal 
is mnay be suflicient” to carry her to her nearest 
port, No subsequent supply of coal is to he 
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allowed for the same ship till the expiration of an 
interval of three months from her last supply within 
British waters. This statement of the law has 
found favour with most maritime nations of the 
present time and is generally adopted. 

Is a neutral state responsible for a hostile ex- 
pedition which may have, at all events-in part, 
started from the neutral territory but which 
acquires its hostile character at some point out- 
side that territory? One school of authority 
contends that the intention governs the case 
v.@., If a ship, even in an innocent state, is 
intended to be used against a belligerent after 
being equipped elsewhere, she ought not to 
be allowed to leave the neutral port. This 
means in effect that a nation must be held 
responsible for acts beyond her control, for she 
has no authority to prohibit equipment or arma- 
ment at a point outside her jurisdiction where 
the previous innocent act first assumes a noxious 
character. This hardly seems a reasonable view 
to take, and it is probable that in future a neutral 
will only be held responsible in such a case when 
she has allowed her territory to be fraudulently 
used for the purpose of equipping or arming ships 
or men against a friendly state A neutral must 
dispense hospitality and relief to the wounded 
men or ships of a belligerent somewhat cautiously. 
It may entertain a beaten army, but should disarm 
it and detain it until the war is over. The neutral 
may naturally not heal the wounded and send 
them back to fight against the other belligerent 
again, The rule as to ships is not so strict: a 
vessel may enter and stay in a neutral harbour, it 
may take refuge in that if defeated, it may repair 
there and take in provisions and coal to the ex- 
tent already indicated. But except in these res- 
pects a belligerent vessel ought not to leave a 
neutral port in a more efficient state to carry on 
war against the enemy than before she put into the 
neutral harbour. In this connection there is a rule, 
which will be found in our proclamation of neutra- 
lity in the Russio-Japanese war called ‘the twenty- 
four hours’ rule.” So it is now the British 
practice to forbid belligerent vessels to remiain in 
her harbours longer than 24 hours except in case 
of stress of weather, need of repairs or of provi- 
sions or other things necessary for the sub- 
sistence of her crew. In such cases, the vessel 
must leave as soon as possible after 24 hours, 
We cannot however say that the 24 hours’ rule is 
yet a rule of International Law. 

Il. We have so far considered the duties of 
noutral states towards other states and we shall 
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now speak of some of the duties of neutral states 


with regard to the conduct of its own subjects. 
In other words, International Law is strictly 


speaking only concerned with the conduct of 
states to one another, Municipal Law _ being 
‘concerned with the regulations made bya state 
for the guidance of its subjects. So then, it 
must not be assumed that because certain 
internal regulations may be made by a state enforc- 
ing certain duties on its subjects with regard to 
belligerents, such rules have the force of rules of 
International Law; on the contrary, the practice 
of the most civilised nations with respect to their 
Municipal Law is generally speaking in advance 
of that of International Law; the United States 
are, as has been mentioned, prominent as 
pioneers in this matter. In 1793, the United 
States Government laid it down that its citizens 
were bound not to take any part in the hostilities 
of belligerents which would tend to injure their 
own nation; also, that they were bound to keep 
the peace with regard to all nations with which 
their own nation was at peace. In 1794, the 
United States passed their Foreign Enlistment 
Act, which has in fact been ia a great measure 
the foundation of the international Law of 
Neutrality. 

The first British Foreign Enlistment Act was 


_ passed in 1819 and by its most important section 


it was made a crime to fit out armed vessels, with- 
out the license of the Crown, for employment 
against a friendly state or to deliver commissions 
to ships for such purpose or to augment the force 
of a foreign war vessel. Great doubt arose as to 
what exactly was meant by the words “ fitting 
out armed vessels” and the act was replaced by 
the Iureign Enlistment Act of 1870, which was 
passed on account of the claims made against 
Great Britain by the United States after the 
Civil War, By its provisions no British subject 
may enlist without license of the Crown in the 
service of any foreign state at war with a friend- 
ly state or induce any other person to do so. Nor 
may subjects build, equip or despatch a ship with 
reasonable couse for belief that it will be employed 
in the service of a foreign state at war with a 
friendly one, ner may they aid the warlike equip- 
ment of any ship with the like intent. But a per- 
son may build or equip such ship in pursuance of a 
contract made before the war broke out, provided 
that, when neutrality is proclaimed, he gives 
notice to the Secretary of State and furnishes him 
with the required particulars, and also gives 


‘security against the removal of the ship before 
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the termination of the war. Both Great Britain 
and the United States forbid their subjects to sell 
ships of war by their Municipal Law; other 
nations have contented themselves with forbid- 
ding the arming of vessels fitted solely for fight- 
ing purposes. By International Law, there is no 
doubt that the duty is nothing like so strict, and 
it is an open question whether the construction 
and equipment of vessels of war, or vessels capa- 
ble of war, is anything more than legitimate 
commerce, liable of course to seizure as contra- 
band by the other belligerent. Probably such 
construction and equipment are only actually 
opposed to the rules of International Law in the 
case of commissioned ships of war belonging toa 
belligerent and capable of inflicting damage. 4 
Finally, a word as to (a) the rights of neutrals 
to carry goods of the enemy in their vessels, (b) 
the rights of neutral goods when carried on ships — 
of the enemy. . = 
(a) When enemy’s goods were found on 


neutral ships the early practice of French Law 


was to confiscate both ships and goods, on the 
ground that the goods tainted the ship with an 
enemy character. In the middle of the 17th 
century, the Dutch, who were much interested in 
the question as being at that time the largest 
carriers of goods by sea, insisted that the goods — 
were free on the principle ‘free ships, free 
goods ;’ to which the corollary was—‘enemy’s— 
ships, enemy’s goods.’ England at that period 
followed the old French practice and confiscated 
the goods, though not the ship. In 1801, Great 
Britain pursued the same policy, but is now to-_ 
gether with the United States committed to the 
principle that to carry enemy’s goods on neutral 
ships is no offence at International Law so as. to — 
render the ship liable ; and also that a belligerent 
has the right to take his enemy’s goods from the — 
custody of the neutral at sea. 7 
In 1854, at the conclusion of the Crimean — 
War, the Declaration of Paris was signed to 
which practically all maritime nations have 
adhered except the United States, Mexico, Spain — 
and Venezuela. By its terms, the neutral flag is 
declared to cover eneiny’s goods except contra-— 
band of war, and the old theory that the goods | 
tainted the ship is exploded. A curious case— 
unfortunately unsettled, occurred during the Boer 
War when the Dutch Republics were 
supplied with munitions of war loaded on neutral 


vessels, brought in through Lorenco Marquus, a 


neutral port belonging to Portugal. Owing to the 
Republic’s possessing no seaboard it was impossible — 
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to blockade their _ ports. The British 
protested to the German Government. against 
the use of neutral vessels for this purpose ; and 
insisted that the destination of 
ought to determiue its character. 

(bi As to neutral goods on enemy’s ships, 
this was also settled by the Declaration of Paris. 
Here curiously enough the practices of France 
and England were precisely the reverse from 
what they were in (a). The early custom 
adopted by Eugland was in favour of letting the 
goods go free, but France insisted on the maxim 
‘enemy’s ships, enemy’s goods.’ The Dutch in all 
their treaties insisted on the doctrines of that the 
tlag covers the goods, on the ground that neutrals 
ought to be allowed to choose any means of con- 
veyance they like for their goods. The question 
is, however, settled for most nations by the 
Declaration of Paris, which declares that neutral 
goods with the exception of contraband of war 
are not liable to capture under the enemy’s flag. 
Neutrals however, cannot claim for any loss of 
market cr delay by reason of their goods being 
upon enemy’s ships and if the goods are 
destroyed by the belligerent who captures the 
ship they are on, instead of being brought into 
port, apparently the neutral has no remedy. 

So now-a-days, neutrals have the right to carry 
enemy’s goods on their vessels, without exposing 
either the ship or the goods to capture, excepting 
goods which are contraband of war and they 
have also the right to place their goods on enemy’s 
ships with the like immunity to the goods and 
subject to the same exception. . | 

It may be added that the declaration of London 
(1907) which is an attempt to give some of the 
rules of International Law a binding force by 
Treaty among the signatory Powers, proposes 
that the neutral or enemy character of a vessel is 
determined by the flag she is entitled to fly. 

The neutral or enemy character of the goods found 
on board an enemy vessel is determined by the 
neutral or énemy character of the owner, 
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i now cotne to speak of the rights of belli- 

gerents and to enquire how far the fact that 
war exists between two nations gives either 
of them rights over the persons and property ot 
the enemy. We have two equal and opposite 
considerations, viz, that a uation may take any 


the cargo 


ste;s, no matter how violent; against an enemy in 
order to.further the object of the war, and, on the 
other side, the riglits possessed by nations not in- 
volved ih the war and friendly to both combatants 


(which we call netitrals,;) to maintain their inter- 


course with eithé# combatant, notwithstanding 
that a state of wat exists between them. Inter- 
national Law has to attempt to hold an even 
balance between all parties and to see that as fax 
as possible the rights of neutrals and combatants 
are preserved to each, It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that in such a state of things different 
nations should hold different theories, which may 


- or may not have been put into actual practice in 


the course of warfare, or that the practice of in- 
dividual nations should have varied from time to 
time, partly due to change of circumstances, poli- 
tical or commercial, in or about the nation itself : 
partly due also to the march of civilization and 
the recognition of the principles of International 
Law. ‘The subject with which I am now dealing, 
the rights of belligerents between themselves, 
unavoidably overlaps also into the domain of neu- 


_ trality ; but it will be well to try and confine my 


remarks to begin with, strictly to the belligerents 
themselves. What is the measure of those rights? 
Is there any limit to the operations of a successful 
military or naval force? What is to control it ? 
All these questions meet us on the threshold of 
any discussion of this kind. It may be said that 


the rights of belligerents are measured by the 


object of the war; and that a belligerent has no 
right to undertake hostile operations not directed 
to attain that end. Assuming we take this for 
granted, the further question arises—may an 
enemy do anything and everything to attain the 
object in view; or is he in any way restrained ? 
Here again we may lay it down that the only 
force lawful for an enemy to use ‘is necessary force 
1.e., force necessary to attain the object for which 
hostilities were undertaken. The old theory was 
that anything was lawful to an enemy which in 
any way bore upon the object in view ¢.g., the 
killing of prisoners, in order to intimidate the 
enemy and decrease his fighting force, but this is 
a relic of barbarism and is not new scriously enter- 
tained. An extraordinary example of this, if true, 
is the reported deportation of Belgians by the 
Germans in the present war to work the German 
harvest, This appears to be a return to the age of 
serfdom, And it is just worth while to notice 
here that while among the great powers of the 
world weapons of war are getting more and more 
precise and deadly from year to year and almost 
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from day to day, (witness the enormous long-range — 


guns, eroplanes, mines, explosive bullets, wireless 
telegraphy,) so among them also are feelings of 
humanity in war prevailing,—(witness the care 
and attention which the wounded receive to-day 
from the surgéons of the enemy.) War, while 
it exists, must necessarily be awful and hor- 
rible, but much can be done and much has 
been already done by the consensus of nations 
to ameliorate and even to prevent unnecessary and 
wanton pain and destruction. It may be news to 
many that a formal declaration of war though 
usual, is by no means necessary and in spite of 
opinions to the contrary there seems no doubt that 
Germany was within her rights in going to war 
with France the other day without making such a 
declaration. Many wars began in the 17th century 
either without any formal declaration or before 
such declaration had been made. For instance, 
Blake, Admiral and General-at-Sea, and Van 
Tromp were engaged before even a manifesto had 
been issued 7. ¢., not a declaration by formal notice 
to the representatives of the enemy, but a notifica- 
tion issued to the inhabitants of the country and 
to their allies only. War dates from the first act 
of hostility on either side with or without notice. 
From that date friendly relations are broken off 
between the hostile States and their subjects, so 
that strictly speaking all subjects of the enemy 


found in the country after the outbreak of hosti- . 


lities can be treated as prisoners. This harsh 
doctrine was, however, very early condemned, and 
we find that as early as 1242 Louis LX was con- 
sidered to have committed an outrage by detain- 
ing the English merchants residing in his kingdom 
at the outbreak of war. Time is often given to 
enemy's subjects to withdraw, and generally they 
are allowed to remain during good behaviour. 
The reported treatment of M. Cambon, the 
French Ambassador at Berlin by the Germans 
at the outbreak of the present war is hardly 
to be reconciled with modern ideas. The 
Transvaal Government however expelled large 
number of the British subjects from the 
Transvaal in 1899 and the Russian Government 
expelled enemy subjects in the Far East sum- 
marily on the outbreak of the Russo Japanese 
war. There was a loud outcry in 1870 when 
France ordered all Germans to leave the Depart- 
ment of the Seine and either to retire south of 
' the Loire or to withdraw from the country alto- 
gether. An enemy's rights being, as we have 
seen, restricted to the exercise of force reasonably 
necessary to attain his object, he may not wage 


war against unarmed persons: non-combatants 
cumnot, of course, complain of the privations or 
sufferings which follow from war and which often 
press more hardly on those who stay at home than 
on those in the field, but they are entitled not to 
be killed by the enemy, unless they incur death as 
a punishment e.g., for acting as spies, who are 
never entitled to be regarded as prisoners of war. 
Marauders, bandits, and deserters captured among 
the enemy’s forces are liable to be treated in the 
same way, and in the Franco-Prussian Was, per- 
sons in balloons for the purpose of observing the 
force and dispositions of the German army were 
captured and imprisoned in fortresses. No doubt 
these latter should be treated severely, but it is 
not certain that they should be treated as 
ordinary spies. It will be interesting to see if the 
pilot of a modern military aeroplane will be treat- 
ed as a prisoner of war—presumably he would be 
so treated. No better example of the progress that 
considerations of humanity have made, can be given 
than the treatment of prisoners of war. In early 
times they were put to death; then, later, their 
lives were spared but they became the slaves of 
their captors; then, later again, they were allowed 
to buy their freedom if they could. In this 
connection, some of my legal readers will remem- 
ber that one of the “ feudal incidents” due from 
a tenant to his lord wasa payment to provide a 


ransom for the latter in case he was. captured in — 


war. Up to the 17th century, prisoners of war 
were harshly treated. This may have been due to 
a feeling that every individual of the opposing 
forces was a sort of personal enemy. ° Prisoners 
are now maintained by their captors; and the 
heavy responsibility and burden thus placed on 
the latter but cheerfully undertaken in the 
interests of humanity were well exemplified in the 
Boer War, while the humane treatment of 
the prisoners, at ‘all events on our side, 
is shown by the fact that many of them 
were loath to 
They evidently were in the same case as an 
old offender who, I remember, was brought 
up at Assizes in England and who frankly said 
that he preferred penal servitude to liberty ‘“ be- 
cause he was so comfortable there.” Combatants 
may be killed so long as they are able and willing 
to continue resistance, but no longer. “A force 
which surrenders must be spared ; quarter must 
be given in all cases unless it is absolutely 
impossible to encumber the force with prisoners, 
Wormerly there was an _ exception with 
regard. to a garrison which resisted an 
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attack from a superior force but a commander 
who refused quarter to-day would have a heavy 
task to prove that such a course was absolutely 
necessary and reasonable. The ordinary course 
with regard to prisoners now-a-days is to exchange 
them against those captured by the enemy or to 
release them on parol, whereby they undertake 
not to serve actively in the field for the remainder 
of the war. As to the wounded, they are provid- 
ed for in all civilized warfare by the Geneva 
Convention of 1864, te which I must refer my 
readers for information. All I have space to say 
in passing is that by its terms the wounded and 
the medical staff in charge of them are regarded 
as neutrals, as are hospitals and ambulances so 
long as they are not held by a military force. 
The Swiss Cross signifying the neutrality of these 
is a familiar sight everywhere. Most of 
the great powers are also signatories to 
the St. Petersburg Declaration which restrains 
the employment of weapons which need- 
lessly aggravate the sufferings of the wounded 
e.g., projectiles below 400 grammes in weight 
which are charged with explosives. 

Having considered in outline, the right of a belli- 
gerent to the persons of the enemy, let us pass on 
to enquire what rights he has over hostile property. 
Here we must observe a distinction between per- 
sonal property or moveables and real property or 
immoveables. As to the former the enemy has a 
right to appropriate all public moveable property 
on the land sabject to his military occupation, 7.e., 
all property possessed by the nation with whom 
he is at war. The rights given by military occu- 
pation have been the subject of much learned 
controversy. It was formerly thought that 
military occupation was somehow equivalent to 
conquest ; that the territory of theenemy became 
a sort of “No Man’s Land” by the fact of the 
war, and that when the invader occupied it the 
inhabitants were obliged to take an oath of alle- 
giance to him and to render him services. In 
other words, the former sovereignty of the enemy 
was divested and invested in the invader. Then, 
another view was that a partial and temporary 
substitution of sovereignty took place. It was 
said that the original sovereign having failed to 
protect his subjects, they were no longer bound 
by allegiance to him. But there is no real trans- 
fer of sovereignty from one power to the other. 
Again it was thought that the inhabitants of the 
occupied territory gave up the national property 
under a sort of implied compact with the invader 
ynder which he agreed to forego the extreme 
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rights of war. The weakness of this argument 
is that no compact is in fact made and that the 
inhabitants will generally rise and expel the in- 
vader if they have a chance of successfully doing 
so. ‘The true view seems to be that this right of 
the invader is a mere incident of the hostilities ; 
the sovereignty in the land is unchanged. Con- 
sequently the limits of the exercise of this right 
is the general one-—the invader may do anything 
necessary to his safety or to the success of his 
Operations. So that asa rule he may not inter- 
fere with the religion, the private property, the 
personal relations or the morality of the people 
whose territory he invades. As against this, the 
invader may levy contributions in money or re- 
quisitions in kind from the inhabitants, e.g., the 
large levy recently made by Germans on the city 
of Brussels. His right is co-extensive with his 
power to take what he wants without asking for 
it ; so there is no obligation on an invader to pay 
for the provisions, &c., with which he requires the 
inhabitants to furnish him and it was a distinct 
concession to scruple that the British forces in 
South Africa paid for everything or almost every- 
thing supplied by the inhabitants. Private pro- 
perty is, of course, sometimes seized as booty, i.e., 
property taken from the enemy in the field or in 
besieged towns; but even then it is generally 
agreed that temples, museums of art and science 
should be exempt from capture and anything else 
that can be regarded not so much as the private 
property of an individual or a particular nation as 
of the world at large. In the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, the destruction of the library at 
LOUVAIN in Belgium by the Germans seems to 
be unpardonable ; it being at present impossible to 
see how such destruction could assist Germany in 
her military operations. Private property may 
also be seized if it materially assists in maintain- 
ing the enemy, e. g., cotton in the American Civil 
War which had almost the currency of money 
among the Confederate States. Ravaging an 
enemy’s territory is only lawful when the necessi- 
ties of warfare demand it. Jf wantonly or un- 
necessarily undertaken itis clearly unjustifiable. 
In the Boer War such -a_ proceeding was 
justified by the fact that the enemy was a mobile 
force living on the produce of the land; the only 
way to disable that force was tocut off its supplies, 
and the only method of so doing was to ravage 
the land from which those supplies were derived ,* 


* Sometimes the enemy ravages his own country in 
order to disable the invader. The burning of Moscow ig 
an historic instance of this, 
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As to private property at sea, I have previously 
said that. now enemy’s goods on neutral ships are 
exempt from capture; so are private fishing 
boats and other harmless vessels. Formerly the 
rule was that all private property of the enemy at 
sea could be captured ; it cannot yet be said that 
the rule has been displaced, and it is no doubt still 
open to any nation to confiscate private property 
of the enemy at sea if it thinks fit to do so, provid- 
edit is condemned as good prize by a competent 
court. Sucha practice is within his ordinary 
rights of appropriation the object being to 
cripple the trade of the enemy and to prevent 
his private ships from being used as transports 
or as armed cruisers. It may be the only re- 
source of a belligerent at sea; but even here 
a modification has been introduced by the 
Declaration of Paris which provides that a 
nevttral flag shall cover enemy’s goods. What 
are the essentials of a valid capture at sea ? 
Formerly it was held that an enemy who brought 
a ship of his enemy within his own harbour, or 
fleet or any other place of safety, for however 
short a time—was entitled to his prize. Then, 
afterwards, came the twenty-four hours’ rule, 7.e., 
that twenty-four hours’ possession transferred the 
title in the ship to the captor; but the period 
never became an authoritative rule of Interna- 
tional Law and it may probably be said that, the 
enemy’s moveables become the property of their 
captor when brought into a place so secure that 
- the enemy has no immediate prospect of recover- 
ing them. The general rule is that all prizes 
must be brought in by their capters to be ad- 
judicated upon by a competent prize court; but 
sometimes the captor is justified in destroying 
the ships taken without bringing them into port 
for condemnation. In 1812-1814 the United 
States destroyed no less than seventy-four British 
merchantmen on the principle that it cripples an 
enemy’s trade more to destroy his ships at once 
and moreover it does not put the captors to in- 
convenience in having to provide prize crews to 
take the captured vessels into port. There is 
nothing to prevent an enemy from destroying its 
prizes, if it is impossible to bring them in. This 
was probably the excuse of the Russians for sink- 
ing the neutral British steamer Knight Com- 
mander during the Russo-Japanese war in 1904. 
In any case the property if condemned would not 
be restored to the original owner. 
As to real property or immoveables, the rule is 
that a title to it acquired in war must be confirm- 
ed either by a treaty of peace or accession of ter- 


ritory ; so that during the continuance of hostili- 
ties no land in fact changes hands. 

To sum up, the inhabitants of territory in 
the military occupation of the enemy retain 


full liberty of action; they do not lose their 


allegiance to their own sovereign; and if they 
recover at a future time property that has 
once been theirs, by a fiction called Postliminium, 
that property is supposed never to have left their 
hands; so, with judicial and administrative acts, 
they. hold good in spite of interruption by an 
invader ; not so, however, with acts purely politi- 
eal. The invader, on the other hand, may use 
taxes and other duties, and may generally pre- 
vent his enemy from using the resources of the 
occupied territory ; he may also make demands of 
money or provisions from the inhabitants with or 
without payment, but these demands should be 
reasonable, having regard to the object of the war 
and military exigencies. 

I pass now to those operations between belli- 
gerents which necessarily interfere with the rights 


of neutrals and especially with the cardinal right. 


of the latter—to trade as freely with either side 
during the war as they did before it broke out. 
These operations are blockade, the carriage of 
contraband, and visit and capture. 

(1) Blockade is the interference by the belli- 
gerent with the right of access to the territory or 
place held by the enemy. And in speaking of 
blockade, it must be remembered that Interna- 
tional Law is only concerned with blockade by 
sea, for it is only there that:the neutral has prima 
facie equal rights with the belligerent. A blockade 
on land follows from the rights of control pos- 
sessed by the blockading army which have been 
already mentioned, and if the military investment 
is sufficiently strong all access to the enemy can 
be forbidden by force of arms. So that no special 
rules are needed to regulate a blockade on land. 
At sea it is different. Here the rights of bellige- 
rents and neutrals would be equal and 
opposite, but for the fact that the belligerent 
gains the advantage from the consideration 
that a neutral has no right to interfere with 
the military operations of a belligerent. So 
when the belligerent blockades his enemy with 
a view of. cutting off his trade with other nations, 
and so crippling his resources and reducing his 
power, the neutral must acquiesce and forego his 


prima facie right to continue to supply the block- . 


aded force with food, goods, ammunition, fire- 
arms, &c., as he did before the blockade occurred. 
There is a form of blockade known as pacific, but 
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this is a means of putting compulsion on another 
wer short of war, we are not, strictly speaking, 
neerned with it here. The blockade which is 
ed in warfare, is the commercial blockade. The 
v as to blockades has been defined by the Decla- 
tion of Paris, but the practice on various points 
ffers considerably between nations. It is agreed 
) that the belligerent must intend to institute 


e blockade as a distinct and substantive measure ~ 


war, and his intention must have been in some 
ry brought to the knowledge of the neutrals 
fected ; (b) the blockade must have been initi- 
ed under sufficient authority ; (c) it must be 
aintained: by a sufficient and properly disposed 
ree. The first point which has given rise to 
fficulty has been this:—In what way must the 
tention to blockade be brought to the knowledge 
neutrals? Must the latter be formally served 
ith notice by the belligerent that a state of 
ockade exists 2? England together with the United 
ates, Prussia and Denmark insist that know- 
ige that the blockade has been established is 
ficient to subject a reutral ship to capture 
ithout further notice; and that once having 
quired such knowledge, there is a presumption 
at the blockade continues until there is a noti- 
sation to the contrary. This knowledge may be 
quired either by a notification made by the 
lligerent to the neutral Government or by 
syneral notoriety. According to this view, no 
dividual notification is given to neutral vessels, 
nless the blockade was instituted onan emer- 
mncy by the naval commander on the spot or has 
ot yet been notified or when a vessel sails from 
very distant port where such notification has 
of yet arrived. France, Italy, Spain and 
weden, on the other hand, take the view that 
liability attaches to the -neutral till he has 
tually reached the scene of the blockade and 
sted its efficiency for himself. It does not 
atter if the blockade were notified before the 
ip left port or not, such notice does not affect 
sr, if asa matter of fact whenshe gets to the 
ot, she finds she en get in without inter- 
xvenee. This view makes individual notification 
ecessary. Notice has to be given on the spot 
y one of the bléckading squadron to each neu- 
al vessel as she approaches. This view is now 
efinitely abandoned by the signatories to the 
eclaration of London (1909) and the English view 
‘now adopted. Whatis a sufficient force? In the 
nglish view there must be a certain degree of 
sk toships trying to enter. What exactly 
sat degree is, depends on circumstances and the 
ature of the case. For instance, the blockade of 
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Charleston during the American Civil War was 
considered sufficient by England. In that case, 
one ship of the blockading squadron lay off the 
bar between the two main entrance channels, and 
two or three others cruised outside. But con- 
tinental writers insist that it is necessary that the 
entrance to the blockaded port should be 
guarded by stationary vessels, so close together 
that a vessel entering would be exposed to a 
cross-fire between them. ‘The validity of capture 
for ‘blockade running’ is now determined for 
Great Britain and the other signatories of the 
Declaration of London (1909) by Article 20 of 
the Declaration which lays down that a vessel 
which has broken blockade outwards or which 
was attempted to break blockade inwards is liable 
to capture so long as she is pursued by a ship 
of the blockading part. If the pursuit is aban- 
doned or the blocksede is raised, the capture is 
invalid. This isa distinct modification of the 
rule previously observed by Great Britain that a 
ship which has broken blockade is liable to 
capture if taken during any part of her voyage 
including the return voyage. Neutral vessels in 
a port about to be blockaded by a belligerent are 


always allowed time in which to leave. 


(ii) Contraband. That is to say, articles which — 
neutrals are forbidden to trade in with the enemy. 
This doctrine is therefore another infringement 
on the liberty of neutrals—and the practice which 
we mentioned in a former article, under which 
neutral goods on enemy’s ships are free from con- 
fiscation does not apply to articles contraband of 
war. The principle of contraband is that a belli- 
gerent is permitted to prevent his enemy from 
deriving assistance from outside sources to enable 
him to continue his resistance. Grotius divides 
goods into (a) those useful in war only e. g,, arms 
—which are naturally contraband; (b) things 
useless in war, which are not contraband; (c) 
things usefel in both peace and war. It is this 
last division which has given rise to much discus- 
sion. The general effect of treaties concluded in 
the 17th century was to exclude only articles 
of direct use in warfare. In the 18th century, 
most English treaties included saltpetre and 
horses in the list of contraband and excluded 
proVikions and naval stores. The difficulty of the 
subject comes largely from the consideration that 
trade ought to be as free as possible, that as little 
direct hardship as possible should be imposed on 
non-combatants and the reluctance of nations to 
insist on an extensive list of contraband in their 
treaties whereby they may some day find them- 
selves seriously hampered in their trade as neutrals 
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In the 19th century England seems to have in- 
cluded naval stores and saltpetre in the list of 
contraband and many of her treaties during this 
period also included horse: and munitions of war. 
Horses, saltpetre and sulphur seem to have she’ 
widest vogue as contraband, and next come 
materials “of naval construction, especially if 
manufactured, as for instance armour plates for 
warships. The list of contraband articles had 

never been settled previous to the Declaration of 
London (1909) when three lists were drawn up 
consisting respectively of : 


(i) articles to be treated as absolutely contraband; 


(ii) goods which may become conditional contra- 
band ; 


(iii) a number of articles which shall in no 
case be contraband. 

Cotton which was declared absolute contraband 
by Russia in the Russio-Japanese war, is includ- 
ed in the second class above; so is coal and other 
fuel. England onthe other hand could never 
afford to consent to the proposition that food is 
undoubtedly contraband. In the recent list of 
contraband published by England in the present 
war, steam coal is declared absolutely contraband, 
but not cotton or food stuffs. The huge fron- 
clads of to-day would be absolutely powerless 
without coal, but it cannot be said that coal 
must necessarily be put to a warlike use; 
there are hundreds of ways in which coal 
is employed other than on_ ships of war. 
By the Declaration of London (1909) a vessel 
carrying contraband may be condemned if the 
contraband forms more than half the cargo. Goods 
belonging to the owner of the contraband and 
which are on board the same vessel are liable to 
condemnation. A vessel not liable to condemnation 
owing to the proportion of contraband she carries 
may be allowed to continue her voyage if the 
contraband is handed over to the belligerent war- 
ship. A neutral ship which carries despatches 
or persons for the service of a belligerent renders 
herself liable to condemnation on the same grounds 
as a carrier of contraband if she is on a voyage 
specially undertaken with a view to the trans- 


port of individual passengers who are embodied — 


in the armed forces of the enemy or with a view to 
the transmission of intelligence in the interest of 
the enemy. Also if the neutral owner knew or 
ought to have known that the despatches or per- 


‘ merchant ships in general. 


sons were connected with warlike operations and 
can be said in some way to have indentified him- 
self with the belligerent for that purpose. These 
persons and intelligence are called Analogues of 
Contraband. A neutral ship exclusively so engaged 
would lose Ler neutral character and be classed as 
an enemy merchantship.. The Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907 declared the postal correspondence of 
neutrals or belligerents whatever its official or 
private character may be, found on the high seag 
on a neutral or enemy ship tobe inviolable. This 
rule, however, does not exempt a neutral mail ship 
from the laws of maritime war as to neutral 
The ship, however, 
may not be searched except when absolutely 
necessary and then with as much consideration 
and expedition as possible. It may be remembered 
that during the Russio-Japanese war the Russians 
in May 1904 stopped and searched the British na 
steamer Osiris in the Mediterranean, 

(iii) Lastly, a word as to visit and eaptudll 
The former is the means by which a belligerent 
discovers if a merchantman sailing under a 
neutral flag isin fact neutral or whether she is 
committing a breach of International Law. In 
the latter case, visit may be followed by capture 
which can, however, only be effected by commis- 
sioned ships of a belligerent. The latter has no 
power to visit the public vessels of his enemy. 
There was much discussion as to whether merchant 
vessels under convoy—7.e,, sailing in company with 
and under the protection of the public ships ofa 
belligerent—can be visited. At the Conferencecf 
London, Great Britain agreed with the Continental 
view that neutral vessels under national convoy 
are exempt from search. Capture may take place, 
when visit and search are resisted ; when a vessel 
is engaged in illicit trade and carr ies a cargo liable 
to confiscation ; when the true character of the 
ship cannot be ‘ascertained ; when the ship pos- 
sesses false documents ; or ‘its papers have been 
destroyed or concealed. If a neutral puts his 
goods on an armed vessel, he is presumed to intend 
to resist the belligerent’s right to visit and search 
and therefore his goods will be condemned with 
the ship, for they are identified with it. But 
resistance offered by a belligerent vessel in charge 
of a neutral vessel, sets the goods free according 
to English doctrine, which, however, is not in 
accordance with the view taken by ‘the United 
States, 
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eS AR in ancient India must have been a very 


familiar event in national life. The 


mutual rivalries among the early Aryan 


families led to frequent warfare and are referred to 
in the Rig- Vedic records, e.g., the Vasishta Visva- 
mitra feuds. The contact of the Aryan tribes 
with the original inhabitants of the country, the 
Dasyus as they were called, led also to frequent 
strife and kept up the martial spirit of the young 
Aryan people. As the non-Aryans, perhaps under 
civilized rule themselves, partially submitted to 
the inevitable, and became a part of the conquer- 
ing community as hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, the out-lying indigenous tribes, in the 
lowest grades of civilisation, the Rakshasas and 
the Pisachas as they were called, continued to 
give trouble to the conquerors of the land, and 
this likewise made war the business of a portion 
of the Aryan nation. The Aryan people of the 
day, not yet sharply distinguished into castes, had 
however the non-combatant class, the singing, the 
sacrificing, and the cultivating members as distin- 
guished from the fighters and the protectors. 
When distinctions came to be established, they 
were at first between the Brahma and the 
Kshatra, the priest and the fighter. The 
echo of this stage is heard far down in the Upa- 
nishad times when the Kathopanishad speaks of 
the ‘ Brahma’ and ‘ Kshatram’ as comprising the 
whole community. 

The Gods of Ancient India are mainly des- 
cribed as fighters. Indra was the hero par eacel- 
lence. We slew Vritra, Sushna, Pipru, Samba- 
ra and a host of other foes. He ‘chastised the 
tribes that always defiled their tongue by foul 
speech ’ and demolished their seven castles. Poets 
vied with each other in singing his deeds. A late 


poet-says _— 


Those ancient exploits o 
have also sung. Thou. binder anteed. aad sve ead 
numercus wicked tribes to put a stop to further fighting. 
nee Fates me power as well as the strong- 
Seaieee Ate y and snapped the weapon of the 

So again Agni, Mitra, Varuna, the Maruts, and 
even the Aswins, the divine physicians and sur- 
geons were heroic, and won their fame in battles. _ 
Songs were sung to inspire. the gods in their 
deeds of valour, and to invoke their aid in com- 
bats against the ‘ unworshippers ;’ generous po- 
tions of the Soma drink strengthened the gods 
and the men. If wealth, long life, progeny, and 
worldly prosperity generally were the quest of men 
in those days, success in war, destruction of ene- 
mies, and protection from the barbarians were no 
less the objects of prayer. Rathitamam Rathinam 
‘foremost among the fighters in chariots’ is é 
frequent praise bestowed on the gods of those 
days. When the foes of these gods resorted to 
Maya ov trickish warfare, kuta yudha as it came 
to be called, the gods frequently rose to the occa- 
sion and deigned to use similar Mayas against 
them. So Indra is praised for his Mayas in his 
fights with the unbelieving foes. ‘In fighting 
Vrita and others, he frustrated the wiles of the 
wily.’ The value of the horse in war was well- 
known. “I repair to you for shelter,” says a 
poet, ‘‘ as a warrior with his fleet courser should 
betake to his army.” The Soma drink was. ex- 
tracted and drunk, and the gods had it offered to 
them, as it was ‘the food worthy only of a hero.’ 
Kiven the poets of the day fought as well as sang; 
“ give us” says a poet, “a heroic champion on the 
car to lead our van. Grant success, talent and 
conquering might, unassailable and irresistible, 
unto the poet-worshipper stationed in the en- 
campment.”’ The numerous references to bows 
and arrows, coat-mail, swords, spears, and other 
implements of war indicate a state of society 
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when fighting as an art was not relegated to an 
exclusive caste, and when the soldier and the 
conqueror were held in great esteem. Battles on 
a large scale were not unknown as we find refer- 
ences to “a hundred and one huge castles shat- 
tered,” ‘a hundred thousand of the enemy slain 
and scattered on the bosom of the earth.’ That 
the martial spirit was a living reality among the 
people of those days is evident from the above 
extracts. One more may be added. In a hymn 
to Brahaspati, ‘the hero of many a battle,’ the 
worshipper says: ‘ Produce heroes among us who 
are heroes ourselves. (Viréshu Viram Upa 
pringdhi nah twam) we shall sing your great 
glory in the assembly of our heroic men.’ 


In considering whether the acts of opposing 
armies in those days were strictly humane or 
reckless and uncontrolled, it is well to bear in 
mind that the general rule in early HKuropean 
warfare was that all was fair in war, and that 
rules prohibiting certain kinds of arms came into 
use only gradually. When new weapons were 
discovered, the first impression was that they were 

ungodly and the work of the devil, and they were 
consequently vehemently condemned. ‘Thus the 
cross-bow, the musket, fire-arms generally, torpe- 
does, all these were subjects of anathema when 
they were first invented, and.soldiers using them 
were given no quarter. Now even submarine 
mines and torpedoes are permitted subject to cer- 
tain conditions, which are in practice followed or 
discarded according to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion and the temper of the belligerent. The 
secorid Hague Peace Conference, 1907, has prohi- 
bited ‘‘ for a period extending to the close of the 
Third Conference the discharge of projectiles and 
explosives from balloons, or by other new methods 
of a similar nature,” a provision already being 
disregarded in the present European war, by the 
French and Germans who it must be mentioned, 
‘however, abstained from subscribing to this por- 
tion of the conventions. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find in the Rig Veda references to the 
wiles and tricks (mayas) of the ‘ungodly’ in war. 
As the operation of the new weapons came to be 
known and mastered, credit was given to the 
ability to use such weapons by the god- 
ly forces. Indra is frequently extolled for killing 
his enemy by strategem where other means of 
victory failed. Thus he killed Vritra, after 
solemn promises of peace, by his Vajra inserted 
in a piece of foam, and _ he mercilessly cut into 
pieces the embryo in Diti’s womb when the ex- 
pected offspring was to be his mortal foe. And 


--_— 


law (Vyavahara), and another chapter to social — 


these acts elicited only half-hearted disapproval. 
Astime advanced and civilisation progressed, 
we find the subject of war treated in the Smritis 
and the Nitisastras with great fulness and thought, — 
War is dealt with in the Smritis among the — 
duties of kings (Rajadharma), and in the Artha ~ 
Sastras among the modes of territorial acquisition — 
and increase of power. The Smritis of Manu, © 
and Yajnavalkya, the Vishnusmriti, and the Maha- — 
bharata and many Puranas, contain sections on_ 
Raja@harma including the rules of war. ‘The 
Artha Sastras of Sukracharya, Koutilya and_ 
Kamandaka contain- detailed rules as to the 
equipment of armies, the time and mode of © 
warfare, the classification of friends and foes, and — 
numerous allied topics. ‘Che Mahabharata (chap- — 
ters 57 and 58, Santiparva) contains a half-my- 
thical bibliography of ancient works on polity. — 
The authors mentioned are Brihaspati, Visalak- 
sha, Kavya, Prachetasa Manu, Bharadvaja, — 
Gourasiras, and the God Indra himself. God — 
Brahma, however, was, we are told, the founder — 
of the science in a work of 100,000 chapters — 
whose contents are detailed in a long list of ver-_ 
ses. And the successive summarisers of this huge — 
work, were, in the usual Indian way, Visalaksha, — 
Bahbudanta, Brahaspati, and Kavya, Usanas or Suk- z 
racharya. Sukracharya is said to be the last, whose — 
work contained indeed the modest number of 1,000 — 
chapters, though ‘the existing Nitisara of Sukra- : 
charya is a work of much smaller compass con-— 
taining exactly 2567 slokas disposed in five chap- — 
ters of unequal length. The contents of the — 
chapters are various, referring to the duties of — 
kings generally, the characteristics of friends and — 
foes, the control and augmentation of the trea- 
sury, the disposition of fortresses, the equipment — 
of the army, and various other matters pertaining — 
to the duties of kings. A chapter is devoted to — 
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and popular customs. : 
Sukracharya was the preceptor of the Asuras t 
or the hereditary foes of the gods, and that per- _ 
haps accounts for the fact that he is somewhat — 
lax in his morality asto warfare. War is either — 
Dharma or Kuta, just or regardless of justice. — 
Kutayudha or warfare with stratagems or objec- — 
tionable practices is strongly condemned in Manu ~ 
and other early works, but Sukracharya is some- — 
what plain-spoken in the matter, and advocates a — 
form of practical morality which falls far short 
of the ideal. He says, after referring to the usual 
rules of humanity in wars: ‘These rules apply to — 
just warfare (Dharma yudha); in immoral warfare 
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(Kutayudha), these rules have no application; and 
adds, ‘ there is no warfare like Kutayudha in ex- 
tirpating a powerful enemy.’ He boldly asserts 
that Rama, Krishna, Indra, and the Devas gene- 
rally resorted to immoral warfare on certain 
occasions. He advoeates the use of dissimulation, 
flattery, and meek submission, in carrying out 
one’s object with the enemy, and even recom- 
mends the acceptance of dishonour if that will 

forward the main purpose desired. ‘‘ The wise 
man should place even disgrace in the front and 
honour at the back and. accomplish his desired 
object, for it is folly to lose one’s object.” It is 

apparent from the above that Sukracharya was 
the Machiavelli of India ; but his school, though 
ancient, was not the popular one and the best 
moralists of the country did not approve of his 
recommendations. It must be remembered how- 
ever that it is the feature of the Arthasastras in 
general to subordinate justice to expediency, as, 
for instance, the modern science of political eco- 
nomy, which pays no heed to the flow of the gene- 
rous instincts of the members of society. We 
therefore find in the Smritis a rule to the effect 
that the Dharma Sastras are more authoritative 
than the Artha Sastras, as the latter do not put 

“morality so high as the former. ‘Fhe Artha Sas- 
tras are the sciences of economics and _ politics, 
the sciences dealing with individual well-being as 
well as the well-being of the state. 

Koutilya’s Artha Sastra is the next important 
work on politics deserving mention. Chanakya, 
Koutilya and Vishnugupta are the various names 
by which this minister and friend of Chandragup- 
ta Mourya was known. This Brahmin, justly 
‘noted for the ability and sagacity with which he 
acted in bringing about the fall of the Nandas 

and the establishment of the Mourya dynasty, is 
the author of a voluminous Artha Sastra, known 
usually as Koutilya’s Artha Sastra, largely quoted 
in later commentaries. His time, if his connec- 
tion with Chandragupta, is true, must be the 
end of the 4th century B.C. The drama 
Mudrarakshasa gives a vivid insight into the cha- 
racter of this politician, and his ability in the 
arts of war and peace-making. 

The Kamandakiya Nitisara is a work which 
should not be omitted from any account of the 
Hindu works on Polity. As its name implies, it 
treats of the arts of government and war and is 
by Kamandaka or Kamandaki, a disciple of Koutil- 
ya or Chanakya, Kamandaka’s ‘work is in 
36 sections and contains, we are told, 1250 verses, 
while Koutilya’s work contained 100 sections and 


$000 stanzas, The work of Kamandaka js charac- 


terised by great brevity and clearness of language, 
and is a sober handbook on polity, full of histori- 
cal illustrations.* A spevial interest of the 
work lies in the fact that a number of previous 
authors in Politics are mentioned in the course of 
the work and their views set forth on one or two 
topics. Such names are those of Maya, Puloma, 
Indra, Usanas, Guru, Visalaksha, Bahudanta, and 
Parasara, Kamandaka does not specify the list of 
those who are not to be injured in war, a list 
which we give later on, but strongly supports 
Sukracharya in approving kuta yudha. He 
says that a weak king who has a strong 
Opponent should resort to Auta yudha, He ap- 
proves of the massacre of the enemy, when the 
latter are in deep slumber, as the massacre by 


Aswathma in the Mahabharata war. 


Confining ourselves to the science of war, a 
portion of the science of politics, we may state 
at the outset that a high value has always been 
placed on heroism in war inall Hindu writings. 
Flight in war has been considered a great dis- 
grace, worse than death. Manu says :— 

“A king who is defied by foes, be they equal in 
strength, or strenger, or weaker, must not shrink from 
battle, remembering the duty of* Kshatriyas. Not to 
turn back in battle, to protect the people, to honour the 
Brahmanas, is the best means for a king to secure happi- 
ness. Those kings who, seeking to slay euch other in 
battle, fight with the utmost exertion and do not turn 
back, go to heaven” (VII, 87-89). 

So Yajnavalkya : 

‘ Those who fight for their land in battles, without 
turning back and without using prohibited arms (like 
poisoned darts), reach heaven like meditating men 
(Yogins), The steps ot those who, when their ranks ane 
broken, do not turn back, but fight on, are like so many 
sacrifices (i.e, procure Swarga), The king takes up the 
virtues of those wlio are killed while running away.” 
(1. 322, 323). 

Sukracharya is, emphatically, to the same 


effect. 

“In this world two men go beyond the solar sphere 
(i.e., to heaven)—the meditating ascetic, and the soldier 
killed in battle while facing the enemy. One should 
protect oneself by killing even his learned Brahmin 
Guru (who may oppose him) in battle, so says sruti 
. . The teachers are kind, and learned people are.ad- 
vocates of sinlessness. They should never be asked on 
cezasions of great fear The rascal, who flies 
from a flight to save his life is really dead though alive 
and endures the sins of the whole people. The man who 
deserts the ally er the master and flies from the battle- 
field gets bell after death, and while alive is cried down 
by the entire people. The man who sees his friend in 
distress and does not help him in battle gets dishonour, 
and when dead, goes to hell” Sukraniti (see Translation 
published by the Panini Office, Allahabad (LV, 7. 317, 


318, ote.) 
~* The work has been recently published in the Trivan- 
drum Sanskrit Series, with a commentary, 


er 
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And earlier in the same chapter of Sukraniti 
we read : 


“ Even Brahmins should fight if there had been agres- 
sions on women, and priests, or there has been killing of 
cows, The man who runs away from battle is surely 
killed by the gods The death of Kshatriyas in 
the bedisasin .. People should not regret the 
death of the brave man who is killed in battle. The 
maa who does not fly from a battle does at once perform 
the duties of all the four asramas.” 


And the Bhagavad Gita says :— 

“There is nothing more productive of good to the 
Kshatriya than righteous war. Happy the Kshatriyas, 
O Partha, who obtain such a fight, offered unsought as 
an open door to heaven.” 

The last extract speaks of righteous war, and 
there is no doubt that our sacred books condemn- 
ed unrighteous war, War for mere assertion of 
brutal force, or for unjustifiable territorial aggran- 
disement was condemned, The Mahabharata, 
repeatedly says, ‘“ yato dharmah tato jayah” 
‘ where there is righteousness, there is victory’. 
Manu says: ‘The supreme duty of the Kshatriya 
is to protect his people. The king who enjoys 
his assigned fruits (taxes, subsidies etc.,) is alone 
coupled with Dharma (i. e., is alone virtuous). ; 
Tiese words imply that to. wage an aggressive 
war is a fall from virtue ; but it is to be feared 
that, in former days as now, a perpetual state of 
activity and preparedness for war was enjoined 
_and the king wanting in Udyoga or energy was 

condemned. 

The neighbours of a king are elaborately classi- 
fied into eanious kinds of friends and foes. The 
immediate neighbour is presumed to be a foe, one 
next to him, a friend. One further off, a neutral 
or indifferent ruler. All writers from Manu to 
Kamandaka ave particularly full on this topic of 
description of the foes, friends or allies, and 
neutrals. The exposition of the Mandalam or the 
area of war with reference to the nature of the 
parties is very interesting. Kamandaka, for ins- 
tance, sets out the opinions of various writers as 
to their conception ef the composition of the 
Mandalam. Friends and foes are classified into 3 
kinds, the born friend or foe, the natural friend 
or foe, and the artificial friend or foe. Manu en- 
joins that the attitudes of friends and foes should 
be watched from time to time. 

Sukracharya is thoroughly pessimistic as to the 
possibility of friendship between kings. He 
says: ‘To those rulers who are valorous , capable 
of attacking, strong in army, and Slerer in 
strategy, all are foes, secretly hating, and await- 
ing a suitable opportunity, What wonder is there? 
Are they not all covetous of territory ? Kings 


can have no friends anu can be friends to none’ 


(LV I.). Friends are to be preserved and enemies 
are to be suppressed; and for this purpose four 
well-known means are to be employed, Sama 
(Peace), Dana (Gift), Bheda (Division), and 
Danda (War). Kamandaka adds Maya, neglect 
and magic to the list. The merciful Manu says 
that the first three should be employed, separate- 
ly or together ; the last never, except in the last 
resort; for victory is uncertain, and defeat frg- 
quent. So one should avoid war as much as 
possible. ‘ Where defeat is certain, it is better 
to retire,’ says the commentator. The fruits of war 


are said to be the securing of a friend, conquest 
and Manu 


of territory, or acquisition of wealth ; 
justly adds that the securing of a friend for the 
future is much more important than the acqui- 
sition of wealth or territory. In conquering 
an enemy, six measures are always laid down for 
a military monarch, viz., making alliance, war, 
marching to battle, sitting encamped, alliance 
with a powerful king, and distribution of forces ; 
and when each of these becomes appropriate is 
also laid down by various writers. 

Though the writers on war do not specifically 
say so, we may take it that war was usually 
preceded by a declaration more or less formal or 
by the delivery of an ultimatum. The despatch 
of Hanuman in the Ramayana served the purpose 
of a declaration, though mobilisation had not 
been completed, And the rule that the person 
of a messenger or Duta must be held sacred was 
well recognised, as we find from the protests of 
Vibhishna and others against the proposed deten- 
tion and chastisement of the messenger. In the 
Mahabharata, the declaration of war was through 
Uluka just before the commencement of hostili- 
ties, the despatch of Sanjaya and the Yana of Sri 
Krishna, 
for peace that preceded the war. The principle 
of the inviolability of an envoy’s person is also 


serving merely the part of overtures — 


alas 


explicitly referred to here, where the unholy — 


attempt of Duryodhana to imprison Krishna was 
justly condemned by all the senior advisors, 


In the conduct of war, it is gratifying to note 
that the rules of humanity against killing a fallen 


or flying or disabled foe are laid down from the — 


earliest: times. 
Bodhayana says. 


* One should not fight with barbed weapons, or with 
poisoned ones. One should nut fight a frightened or 
intoxicated enemy or one who isa lunatic, one who is 
unarmed, @ woman, a child oc a Brahmin, But a Brah- 
min who advances with intent to killis excepted.” (I, 
10, 10—12), 
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And Manu: 


When he fights with his foes in battle, let him not 
strike with weapons concea'e.i (in wood), nor with such 
4s are barbed, poisoned, or the pcints of which are bla- 
zing with fire! J.et him not strike one who (in fight) 
has climbed an emivence, nor a eunuch, nor one who tv Jds 
his palms in supp‘ication, nor one who flees with fiying 
hair, nor one who sits down (unable to fight), nor one 
who says ‘I am yours’, Nor one who is asleep, who has 
no weapons, or who has ceased fighting or one who is 
fiehting with another. Nor one whose weapons are bro- 
ken, one affiicted with sorrow, one grievously wounded, 

one who is in fear nor one who has turned from fight. 
(VII. 90—93). 


So Yagnavalkya : 


One should aot kill in fight aman who says ‘I am 
thine’, a eunuch, a weapon-less one, one who is fighting 
with another, one who has retired from, fight, or one who 
is merely a spectator. (I. 324), = 


These rules may be compared with those. of 


the Hague Code on the same matter, p. 721 


Westlake, War. Similar rules are given by Sukra- 
charya (IV 7.) Butas we have seen, Sukracharya 
asserts that there may be occasions when no quar- 
ter is to be given, and subordinates clemency to 
military necessity and expediency. For he says, 
‘the enemy has to be killed in war, whether con- 
ducted according to rules of morality or other- 
wise’. This writer also does not recognise the 
expediency of a previous declaration of war. He 
says, ‘ one should commence military operations 
all on a sudden and withdraw also in an instant 
and fall upon the enemy like robbers from a dis- 
tance’. This is apparently consonant to the 
practice in modern ‘ civilised ’ warfare where no 
declaration of War is absolutely necessary, 
Though the Hague Conference of 1907 has adopted 
a rule that war most be preceded by a declara- 
tion or an ultimatwm with a conditional declara- 
tion (see Holland on War on land, page 18), stall 
the practice has been otherwise. The wars with 
France in 1778 and 1815 were without a decla- 
ration and in the present European War, Germany 
has dispensed with a declaration as against France. 
The object of a declaration is to provide for an 
interval of notice, but, as Professor Holland 
remarks the refusal of the powers to agree to such 
an interyal, nullifies the effect of the rule above 
referred to. Some writers (Westlake, War, p. 23) 
indeed reject the demand for an interval as un- 
reasonable, 

As may be expected, the rules of Sukracharya 
on the conduct of war are fuller and more elabo- 
rate, if less humane, than those of other Hindu 
writers, His rules for the maintaining, the equip- 
ping, and the controlling of the army are sensible 
amd wise. ‘The same remarks apply to the rules 
of Kamandaka also, 


i a a 

The great principle of Rousseau that war is 
not a relation of man to man but of state to state. 
and that enemy individuals and _ private enemy 
property should be inviolable, is all but exploded 
now and modern English writers consider the idea 
as visionary and unpractical. But it would appear 
that wars in India in ancient times and _ also in 
pre-Mussalman times were conducted with a 
minimum of inconvenience to private property 
and personal safety of the non-combatant 
subjects of the belligerent states. “dhe Maha- 
bharata War whose object was the recovery of 
the just share of territory of the sons of Pandus 
and in which the whole mnilitary power of Indian 
rulers was engaged, was fought on the Kuru- 
kshetra plain, away from the inhabited area, and 
no portion of the armies seems to have been em- 
ployed in capturing cities, or dislocating peaceful 
private life. The magnitude of the armies en- 
gaged in the war, assuming it to have been 
historical, is simply enormous. An akshouhini is 
said to have consisted of 21,870 chariots, as many 
elephants, 3 times as many horse, and 5 times as 
many foot-soldiers. Remembering that the 
chariots and elephants were well-manned, the 
total fighting strength of an akshouhini must be 
over 200,000. 18 akshouhinis fought in the war 
11 on the side of the Kurus and 7 on the Pandu’s 
side, The mobilisation and concentration of this 
huge army of nearly 4 million warriors with some 
thing like 40,000 elephants and chariots would 
have involved enoimous labour. But it is appal- 
ling to consider what further enormous ruin, would 
have been caused, if the war had been.spread over 
a Jarge area, instead of having been concentrated 
and portions of this huge army had been let loose 
on the peaceful inhabitants of even the more 
prominent cities of either combatant in the 
vicinity of the seat of war. Andif the various 
allies on either side had treated the war as an 
opportunity for invading one another’s domi- 
nions, the ruin and desolation caused would have 
been tremendous indeed. 

It could not be said however that all Wars in 
India even in ancient times were fought on the 
principle of Rousseau above stated. Even Manu 
recognises the principle that the objective in war 
must be the disabling of the enemy. We read 
(VII. 195, 196 ) 

** When he has shut up his foe in a town, let him sit 
encamped, harass his kingdom, and continually spoil his 
grass, food, fuel,and water. Likewise let him destroy 
the tanks, ramparts and ditches, and let him assail the 
foe unawares and alarm him at night”, 

We take it however that the above applies to 
the military resources of the army of the enemy, 
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and does not permit the poisoning of wells etc., 
in the enemy’s country under occupation or In- 
vasion. 


So Sukracharya : 

‘The powerful should. carefully coerce the enemy by 
stopping the supplies of water, provisions, fodder, grass, 
etc, in an unfavourable region and then attack and 
annihilate it. (IV, 7, 367.) ss 

A vigorous system of espionage is. advoeated in 
all treatises, both for furnishing tHe king with 
information of his subject’s dispositions, and for 
ascertaining the power, position, and nature of 
the enemy. A king is said to be chara-chak- 
shus, seeing through his spies, and the institu- 
tion of secret agents is time-honoured in this 
country. All the same, the spies of the enemy 
were harshly treated, and seldom escaped unhurt. 

Even in this country where the doctrine of 
Karma and divine grace have full sway, the Smri- 
ties dealing with war insist on the primary import- 
ance of effort and vigilance on the part of kings. 

Sukracharya says: 

‘Men who are? wise and whose character deserves 
praise greatly respect pourusha (energy) ; whereas the 
weaklings who are incapable of energy, cling to Fate, 
(I. 48.) 

It remains now to consider some incidents in 
the two national works, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, where descriptions of war are nume- 
rous ; in the latter of them especially the comba- 
tants were long and fiercely engaged, and various 
~ incidents occurred which strict morality has con- 

demned, though military necessity and expediency 
might excuse. | 

The killing of Tataka by Rama is considered a 
censurable act, as women are not proper foes. 
But it is justified by Visvamitra who removes 
Rama’s hesitation by describing her as a sinful 
and wicked woman, full of wiles, and causing 
obstruction to sacrifices, and therefore fit to be 
killed. When Rama killed Vali, Sugriva’s brother, 
under cover of a tree and while Vali was engaged 
with his brother in single combat, Rama apparent- 
ly neglected all rules of duels, and is severely 
taken to task by the monkey ruler in his last mo- 
ments. Rama’s justification, politically speaking, 
was simply that Vali‘was the enemy of his ally 
and deserved to be extirpated and so it is put in 
Kamandaka’s work. 

In the Uttarakanda Chapter VIII, there is an 
incident in the battle between Vishnu and the 
Rakshasa Malyavan which deserves mdntion. 
Narayana who espoused the cause of the Devas 


against the Rakshasas fought furiously and drove 
his enemy before him. Seeing the running 
followers ruthlessly pursued and murdered, 
Malyavan the Rakshasa leader says: ‘ Are 
you unaware, Narayana, of the. ancient rule 
of Kshatriya warfare, that, ike an ordinary 
person, you strike us that are running out of-fear 
and wishing to desist from fight.’ To whieh 
Narayana replies that he has promised the Devas 
his aid and must extirpate the Rakshasas wher- 
ever they go. 

Turning to the Mahabharata, it must be admit- 
ted that examples of violation of the humane 


rules of war are more frequent and marked, _ 


Apart from the injustice of the Kurus in foreing 
a bloody war on their cousins, the incidents of 
this famous war of India are, some of them, un- 
justifiable by the standards laid down in the 
Sastras themselves. Both sides are guilty of such 
acts, and the only excuse possibly is that they 


were by way of mutual revenge and justified by 


the neeessities of the situation. And _ this illus- 
trates the truth that human nature is at its worst 


whéfr men meet in close conflict and allis for- 


gotten but the desire of revenge. 

The rules of war in ancient India. are however 
a credit to the sagacity of its statesmen and 
disclose a keenness for justice and fairplay which 


must excite the admiration of modern jurists. 


The discipline of the army, the disposal of fort- 
resses, the objectives in war and peace, have all 
been subjects of deep study. The outstanding 
feature in all these is that statecraft in its 
international aspect was by no means a neglected 
science, and that many of the rules laid. down 
will bear comparison with those of the present 
times, in their regard for efficiency and insight 


into human nature, and due attention to con-— 


siderations of justice and humanity. And if we 
regard the generality of the ancient rules of 


* Polity and War, we see a sustained preference of 


Dharma in War: the maxim is laid down without 
hesitation that in Dharma lies victory : 
dharmah tato jayah : 

lt is this historic nurture in the school of 


justice that has enabled India to appreciaté great 


Britain’s worth, and to rise with one voice and 
proclaim its unswerviaz loyalty and devotion to 
the British power in its great strife in the cause 
of Righteousness and Friendship. May the cause 
of Right and Justice speedily attain success, and 
may the reign of bloodshed and cruelty draw to 
a speedy end ! 
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POLAND 


BY 


REV. E. M. MACPHAIL, M. A., B, D. 


URING the past few years there has been a 
noteworthy revival cf interest in the Polish 

‘“” question. Until lately most people fancied, 
if they ever thought on the subject at all, 

that Finis Polonie, the legendary exclamation of 
Kosciuszko, had been definitively inscribed on the 
tomb of Poland. Of late, however, it has been 
realised that the persistence of the Polish language 
and of the Polish national spirit, in spite of the 
repressive measures adopted by the Russian and 


the Prussian governments, indicated that the 


history of Poland did not lie altogether in the 
past. More than one eminent writer on public 
matters has said in recent years that the Polish 
question was bound to come to the front again, 
especially if the dreaded general European war 
broke out. .That prophecy has been fulfilled. 
When the Russian armies were about to invade 
Prussian and Austrian Poland, the Tsar issued a 
proclamation promising autonomy to Poland, and 
inviting the Prussian and Austrian Poles to join 
‘their Russian brethren. Since then the success 
of the Russian armies over Austria in Galicia or 
Austrian Poland has led to a further step. 
Galicia has been declared a Russian province and 
a Russiin nobleman, Count Bobrinsky has been 
appointed governor. Count Bobrinsky is almost 
certainly the distinguished member of the Duma 
or Russian Parliament whom I knew thirty years 
ago as a student in Edinburgh University and as 
a fellow-member of the Speculative Society. As a 
young man he showed marked ability and was dis- 
tinguished for his strong pro-Slav and _ liberal 
views. He is now more conservative than he was 
then, but a speech he delivered in Edinburgh two 
or three years ago to the students who had given 
a luncheon in his honour at the University Union 
showed that he is a strong supporter of the advance 
that Russia has made along the road to constitu- 
tional government. His appointment may be 
taken as showing that the Tsar’s proclamation is 
more than merely a move in the diplomatic game. 
The misfortunes of Poland have always attrac- 
ted a certain amount of attention to the history 


ll 
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of that unhappy country, but few probably even 
of those who are aware that its fate has been to 
be partitioned between Russia, Prussia and Austria 
realise how great was the fall of Poland and how 
important a place she at one time occupied. in 
Eastern Europe. The object of the present article 
is to describe briefly the rise of Poland, to trace 
its decline with the causes that led to its fall, and 
to look at the subsequent history of its broken 
fragments. 

The Poles belong to the western Slavonic race 
and were akin to the peoples who lived between 
the Elbe and the Oder and who were gradually 
conquered and absorbed by the Germans in the 
Middle Ages. Their name is said to mean the 
inhabitants of the plains, and when they are first 
heard of they were dwelling in the flat lands along 
the banks of the Vistula. In the sixteenth’ cen- 
tury when Poland was at the height of its power 
and extended from the Baltic to the Black Sea 
and from Hungary to Russia, it included in its 
population many peoples who were not Poles. In 
Galicia there were large members of Malo- 
Russians or Red Russians. In Lithuania there 
were, Letts, Lithuanians and Samogitians, peoples 
that belonged to the Lettic and not to the Slavonic 
stock. In the east of Lithuania the inhabitants 
belonged to the White Russians and were thus 
often drawn towards Muscoy rather than to 
Poland. In the towns the burghers were to a 
great extent Germans, and in them also were 
settled many Jews and Armenians. This mixture 
of peoples had, as we shall see, important political 
results. 

The early histury of Poland is mainly legend- 
ary. It was ruled by a dynasty known as the 
Piasts, and first emerges into the light of history 
in the tenth century. During that century 
the strong German kings Henry the Fowler and 
Otto the Great, were engaged in subduing the 
Slavs and in pushing the German power eastwards, 
securing their frontiers as they went by the crea- 
tion of Marks which were entrusted to the care 
of specially brave and able Margraves, In 963 
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the Margrave Gero secured the submission of Mice- 
zyslaw or Mieszko I, the Prince of the Poles, who 
thus became a feudatory of the Emperor Otto the 
Great. Mieszko about this time became a Christian. 
It is said that in the first instance he joined the 
Greek church, but, however that may be, he or his 
son Boleslaus I ultimately attached Poland to the 
Western Church, no doubt with the object of 
obtaining the assistance of the church against 
German aggression. The Polish bishopric of Posen 
was under the German see of Magdeburg, but with 
aview to acquiring national independence Boleslaus 
T, succeeded in having an archbishopric established 
at Gnesen. The young dreamer Otto III paid 
Boleslaus a visit, and was so much pleased with his 
entertainment that he bestowed the title of king 
upon his host. Boleslaus tried to show himself 
worthy of his new dignity. He founded towns 
and did what he could to Christianise and civilise 
his peoples. At the same time he extended the 
boundaries of Poland both to the east and to the 
west acquiring amongst other places Cracow the 
future capital. When on the death of Otto III 
the policy of the Emperors again became more 
German and less imperial, Boleslaus resolutely 
sought to check the advance of the German power 
and succeeded in making the Oder the boundary 
between Slav and Teuton for a time. 

For nearly three centuries after the death 
of Boleslaus 1 in 1026 Poland was of little import- 
ance. His successors were weak and some of 
them adopted the mistaken policy of dividing 
their territories amongst their sons A number 
of petty principalities or palatinates came into 
existence and the title of king disappeared for 
about two hundred years. During this period 
not only were outlying Slavonic Jands like Silesia 
and Pomerania being gradually Germanised but 
German influence was making itself felt within 
Poland itself. There were two main causes 
for this—the settlement of the Knights of the 
Teutonic Order in what is now Hast Prussia, and 
the encouragement of the immigration of German 
burghers into Polish towns. The Teutonic Knights 
were a military order of monks, like the Knights 
Templars or the Hospitallers, and were founded 
in 1191 at the time of the Third Crusade. When 
that crusade proved a failure it was suggested 
that the Knights should turn their crusading 
activities elsewhere. At the time it happened 
that Conrad, Duke of Masovia, the part of Poland 
round Warsaw, was having trouble with the 
Prussians, a wild, heathen, Lithuanian race on 

the Baltic, and he invited the Teutonic Knights 
to come to his assistance, The Knights came on 
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condition that they should hold for themselves all 
the territory they conquered, and in process of 
time conquered East Prussia. The Poles soon 
had reason to regret their invitation, for the 
Knights proceeded to appropriate Polish territory 
as well. 


The immigration of German settlers was the 


outcome of the great Mongolian invasion of the 
thirteenth century. The Poles were indeed more 
fortunate than the Russians who had to pay 
tribute to the Golden Horde for centuries, but 
the Tartars devastated-the Polish{lands and after 
their withdrawal Germans were encouraged to 
come and settle in the vacant lands where 
numbers of towns sprung up with special privi- 
leges. About the same time also numbers of 
Armenians settled in Lemberg where they are 
still to be found, Jews in large numbers also 
settled in the Polish towns. As the Polish 
gentry despised trade very soon all the commerce 
of Poland passed into the hands of the Germans, 
the Armenians and the Jews. There was thus no 
Polish middle class such as was to be found at, 
this time growing up in the western European 
countries. 


Poland showed signs of growing importance in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. Przemy- 
slaw assumed the title of king in 1295, 
and in 1332 Wladislaus I, the ‘‘ Span-long,” de- 
feated the Teutonic Knights. Casimir III added 
Galicia to Poland and introduced many reforms. 
But the most outstanding event in Polish History 
in the fourteenth century was the union of Poland 
with Lithuania and the accession of the dynasty of 
the Jagiellos. The Lithuanians first appear in 
history in the thirteenth century. They were of 
the Lettic stock and were a savage heathen people 
very like their neighbours and_ kinsfolk the 
Prussians. The conquest of the Prussians by the 
Teutonic Knights alarmed the Lithuanians. They 
gave up their primitive polity and adopted a 
monarchical form of Government. Their princes 
or grand-dukes, as they came to be called, were 
able men and soon created a Lithuanian State which 
included much of White Russia. Common 
hostility to the Teutonic Knights drew Poland 
and Lithuania together, and in 1386 a marriage 
wasarranged between Jadwiga, the last represent- 
ative of the Piasts, who had been elected Queen 
of Poland, and Jagiello, the Grand Duke of 
Lithuania, Jagiello, though his mother had been a 
Christian was himself a heathen, but he agreed to 
be baptised and soon most of his people followed 
his example, pan 
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The conversion of Litiuania put an end to the 
need for further crusades, but though the razson 
@etre of the Teutonic Knights had been removed 
they had no intention of removing themselves 
from the Baltic Coast. War ultimately broke 
out and Jagiello, who on his baptism and acces- 
ston to the Polish Crown had taken the title 
Wladislaus If, inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
them at ‘Tannenberg in 1410, and took much of 
their territory for them. More than fifty years, 
however, elapsed before the Poles succeeded in 
humbling completely the power of the Teutonic 
Order. Tbe Knights, however successful they 
might be as conquerors, were not successful as 
rulers. They cared only for their own selfish 
interests and gradually became extremely un- 
popular not only with the original Prussian 
inhabitants but even with the German immi- 
grants. Their subjects revolted, formed the Prus- 
slan League, and appealed to Casimir IV the son 
of Jagiello who was then king of Poland. After 
years of warfare Casimir was at last successful. 
By the Second Treaty of Thorn in 1466, the 
Teutonic Knights handed over much ‘of their 
territory to Poland, but were allowed to retain 
most of the present province of East Prussia with 
Konigsberg as their capital as a Polish fief. At 
the time of the Reformation in 1525 the then 
Grand Master, Albert of Hohenzollern, secularised 
East Prussia and transformed it into a secular 
duchy with himself as sovereign. The change was 
permitted by King Sigismund who now became 
the suzerain of the Hohenzollern Duke of Prussia. 

For nearly two hundred years the Jagiellos sat 
upon the throne of Poland. Most of them were 
monarchs of ability and they raised the power of 
Poland to its greatest height. In 1569 in the 
reign of Sigismund IJ the famous Union of Lub- 
lin was brought about by which Poland and Li- 
thuania were firmly welded into a single state. 
From this time onwards, to quote the words 
of the statute, ‘the Crown of Poland and the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania is a composite and 
indivisible body, and also one composite and com- 
mon republic, or the incorporation and welding 
together of two states into one nation,” Lithua- 
nia was allowed to retain its old dignitaries but 
otherwise the union was complete. ‘The members 
of the two states were to have equal rights, they 
were to have one sovereign lord elected in com- 
mon, one diet and one currency. Warsaw was 
chosen as the seatof the diet and some years 
later superseded Cracow as the capital. The com- 
monwealth thus created was called the Kzeszpos- 
polita, the Polish form of respublica, and hence 


Poland, though to the end ruled by a king, is offi- 


‘cially designated the Polish Republic. 


Though the Jagiellos had done much -in many 
ways to raise and strengthen Poland they had 
failed to establish a really strong central monar- 
chy. Jealousy of the kingly power and a mis- 
taken idea of liberty had already begun the evo- 
lution of that monstrosity the Polish constitution, 
which was to prove the ruin of the country that 
produced it. Space does not permit of my  tra- 
cing the steps of its gradual evolution but its 
chief peculiar features must be described to under- 
stand the future history of Poland and the causes 
of its fall. 

1. The monarchy was elective. An elective 
monarchy is not necessarily an evil but history 
teaches that it usually is. It tends to lead to 
civil war and to external interference. So long as 
there were Jagiellos in the male line its - evils 
were not felt much, but in later times the 
gathering of the electors resembled a battlefield, 
and often a civil war had to decide which of two 
rival candidates was to be king. Further, all the 
neighbouring powers had their candidates and 
thus Poland came at last to be a mere puppet in 
the hands of her most powerful neighbour, Again 
the elective character of the monarchy gave the 
nobles an opportunity of continually diminishing 
the power of the king. Before a king was ap- 
pointed he had to agree to the pacta conventa, a 
contract increasing the power of the nobility and 
limiting his own. It may be said that a limited 
monarchy is a good thing, but that depends upon 
who place the limits and upon how the power trans- 
ferredis used. The Tudor despotism was better for 
England than the limited monarchy of Henry V1, 
and the nobles of Poland were more self-seeking 
and less public spirited than those of England. 

2. Political power passed from the hands of 
the king and the senate—the magnatesand great 
officers of state—into the hands of the nobles, 
The Polish nobles did not form an oligarchy but 
were, like the Spartans, an aristocratic democracy, 
The population of Poland was divided into three 
classes, nobles, burghers and peasants, All persons 
were nobles who had freehold land and did not 
engage in trade, Only nobles might wear swords 
and it is said that in the old days one might see 
in Poland a poor noble ploughing in his fields 
with an old sword fastened round his waist by a 
bit of string. All nobles were regarded as 
equals in spite of the existence of special titles. 
The peasants were partly free, partly attached 
to the soil, and as time went on their posi- 
tion became more depressed and they were 
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forbidden to hold land. The hatred that often 
existed between the Polish peasants and _ land- 
owners had no small share in bringing about the 
downfall of Poland. A change of owners, and per- 
haps a change for the better, was all that the 
partition of Poland meant to the peasant. The 
noble might not engage in trade and hence the 
townsfolk were mainly Germans, Jews and Ar- 
menians. There was, as has been mentioned, no 
Polish middle class, and hence no political power 
was given to the towns beyond occasional repre- 
sentation in the diet. 

.3. ‘The body through which the Szlachta or 
nobility exercised its power was the Sejm or Diet. 
Originally this body met very infrequently and 
appointments were made to it by the Senate. As 
time went on the local Seymiki, the diets of the 
provinces, took the appointments into their own 
hands. Latterly, as has been mentioned, the 
diet met at Warsaw and it had about six hundred 
members. It is in the reign of Sigismund IJ, in 
the first half of the sixteenth century that we 
find the Szlachta asserting its supremacy. Sta- 
tutes were passed in 1527 transferring to the 
king and diet the powers hitherto exercised by 
the great officers of state, eg. the levying of 
troops and the collecting of taxes. One extraordi- 
nary peculiarity of the diet must specially be noted. 
Owing apparently to some old Slavonic custom 
unanimity and not a mere majority was required 
for a decision. The impossibility of getting 
things done where such a rule prevailed made the 
kings again and again attempt to haveit changed, 
but the nobles inspired by a mistaken idea of 
independence and an over-powering jealousy of 
the power of the king prevented any interference 
with their right to exercise the liberwm veto. The 
danger to the State from the existence of the 
liberwm veto was made still more manifest in 1651 
when to protect a high-born malefactor, a single 
deputy ‘exploded’ the diet, that is, brought it to a 
premature conclusion by interposing his veto, 
From that date onwards it became a common oc- 
currence to ‘explode’ the diet, and this power of 
the liberum veto became one of the most deadly 
weapons for the destruction of Poland, for all at- 
tempts to reform the constitution and thus to 
strengthen Poland could be stopped by the paid 
partisans of Prussia and Russia, 

4, The pacta conventa and the liberum veto were 
enough in themselves to have rendered strong 
Government impossible but, as if in order that 
nothing should be lacking to ensure anarchy in 
the unhappy Republic, constitutional practice per- 
mitted discontented members of the Diet to form 
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a ‘‘ Confederation ” or assembly in which resolu- 
tions might be passed by a majority in opposition 
to the Diet. 
1572 expressly granted the right of rebellion to 
nobles who considered that the King had bioken 
any of the pacta he had sworn to observe. A rokosz 
or insurrection was thus a recognised constitu- 
tional practice in Poland, and one of which .the 
turbulent nobles were not slow to avail them- 
selves. | | 

Religious dissensions added not a little to the 
troubled conditions. Large numbers of the white 
Russians in Lithuania belonged to the Greek 


Church and though many of them in the sixteenth * 


century became Uniates, that is became united to 
the Church of Rome while retaining some of their 
own characteristic differences of ritual, many of 
them still remained members of the Orthodox or 
Greek Church. At the Reformation many of the 
Germans became Lutherans, and opposition to the 
church made many of the Szlachta adopt the re- 
formed faith. For atime it seemed as if Poland 
were to become Protestant, There was a Pro- 
testant majority in the diet and many of the 


magnates especially in Lithuania supported the _ 


Reformation. The kings, however, remained 
Catholic and a reaction set in. The Jesuits ap- 
peared in Poland, and under their fostering care 
the Counter-Reformation triumphed. Fora time 
Poland showed a much needed example of tolera- 
tion, but later under Jesuit influence a policy of 
persecution was adopted, and the treatment of the 
‘Dissidents ’ as the Protestants and the Orthodox 
were called became another weapon of attack in 
the hands of Prussia and Russia. 

The death of Sigismund II the last of the Ja- 
giellos in 1572 revealed and perhaps stimulated the 
development of the peculiarities of the Polish 
constitution, Forty thousand electors, encamped 
on a field near Warsaw, elected as their new mo- 
narch the French candidate Henry of Anjou, the 
brother of Charles [X of France who had just 


rendered himself infamous by the massacre of _ 


St. Bartholomew's Day. To keep the new king 
in check the pacta conventa were drawn up and 
in his coronation oath the right of insurrection 
was recognised, Henry found that five months 
of the Polish crown were enough for him, and 
fled secretly from Cracow back to France where as 
Henry III, the last of the Valois, he ruled igno- 
miniously fora time and fell a victim to the knife 
of a monkish assassin. Stephen Bathory, who 
succeeded him on the throne of Poland, was mar- 
ried to a Jagellio, and was a vigorous ruler, He 
increased the dominions of Poland at the expense 
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f Russia which was then in a weak condition, 
nd it was he that first organised the Cossacks, 
he settlers in the far south, as a military force 
o defend Poland against her southern enemies, 
n the years that followed the Cossacks were not 
andled wisely with the result that they became a 
nenace to the Republic and ultimately transferred 
heir allegiance to the Tsar. The death of Ba- 
hory was followed by a severely contested elec- 
ion. The Lithuanians elected the Tsar, one 
olish party chose the Emperor Maximilian, but 
he most popular candidate was Sigismund, the 
-rince Royal of Sweden whose mother was a Ja- 
ellio, After a good deal of fighting with Maxi- 
jilian, Sigismund IIT was duly established on the 
hrone. - 

Sigismund III though a member of the Protes- 
ant house of Vasa was a strong Roman Catholic 
—a fact which later on cost him the crown of 
weden—and put himself at the head of the 
jounter-Reformation movement in Hastern Eu- 
ope. Except in Poland itself he was able to effect 
ttle, for from the date of his accession the 
zlachta seemed to be more determined than ever 
9do nothing to make Poland strong externally. 
‘he beginning of the seventeenth century was as 
fr. Nisbit Bain points out in his book on Slavo- 
ic Europe, the day of Poland’s opportunity—but 
; was a lost opportunity—owing to the dread of 
aterference with Polish liberty. ‘‘ An unreason- 
ble, incurable suspicion of the Crown, and all the 
xecutive instruments of the Crown is the charac- 
sristic, or rather the mania of every Polish Diet.” 
So far as they can be said to have had any 
olicy at all, the Szlachta was in favour of abso- 
ite non-intervention in foreign affairs, as being 
ne cheapest and least troublesome policy to pur- 
ue, The unwillingness with which the gentry of 
‘oland parted with their money especially for 
rmaments however necessary, was entirely due 
) the fear lest a popular monarch at the head of 
victorious army, might curtail their privileges. 
ather than run such a risk as this, they were 
sady to avoid every advantageous alliance, forego 
very political opportunity, stint their armies, 
arve aud abandon their generals, and even leave 
1e territories of the Republic unguarded and un- 
fended.” This was the experience of Sigis- 
und and his two sons Wladislaus LV and John 
asimir. In vain they attempted to reform the 
mstitution, in vain. they tried to strengthen 
oland against the growing power of her 
ystile neighbours, Brandenburg, Sweden 
id Russia. In 1655 Poland was attacked 
» all three at once and it seemed as if 


her end had already come. But her enemies 
quarrelled and John Casimir was able to return 
to his dominions. ‘The Elector of Brandenburg 
eagerly gave up lis alliance with Sweden on condi- 
tion that Prussia should be freed from its position 
as a vassal state of Poland and peace with 
Sweden and Russia was purchased by cessions of 
territory. It was after this war that John Casi- 
mir made his supreme effort to reform the consti- 
tution, and when he failed he abdicated and retired 
to France. Jn one of the stormy meetings of the 
Diet he foretold with accuracy the future dis- 
memberment of Poland adding the mournful 
words “‘ Wouldthat | may turn out to be a false 
prophet ! ” 

The House of Vasa was followed on the throne 
by two native Poles, Michael Korybut and Jobn 
Sobieski. The reign of Sobieski contains the last 
gleam of light that illuminates the pervading 
gloom of later Polish history. The Turkish 
power had become a menace in southern Euro) e, 
and in spite of French intrigues Sobieski ald 
himself with the Austrians. In 1683 whe) a 
huge Turkish army under the Grand Vizier Kara 
Mustafa was besieging Vienna, Sobieski marched 
to the relief of the helpless city, defeated the Turks 
and drove them back into Hungary. But apart 
from this Sobieski’s reign is like that of his pre- 
decessors a record of ineffectual attempts at 
reform. His failure contained an element of 
retribution, for as a young noble he had himself 
been foremost in fostering the anarchical spirit 
which with greater responsibilities resting on him 
he recognised to be the ruin of his country. Ere 
he died a broken hearted man in 1696 he foretold, 
like John Casimir, the impending fate of Poland. 

The death of Sobieski gave rise to another of 
those ‘free elections” which the Polish nobles 
loved. Sobieski’s son James, the father of Clemen- 
tina who married the ‘ Old Pretender ’ and became 
the mother of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, was 
a candidate, but was rejected, as was also the 
French candidate the Prince of Conti. Augustus, 
the Elector of Saxony was the successful candidate, 
To obtain the thione he became a Catholic and 
thus surrendered the leadership of German Protesé- 
antism tothe rising power of Brandenburg- Prussia, 
which soon became the Kingdom of Prussia. No 
business was done in the diet for-it was regular- 
ly “exploded,” but during his reign Poland was 
not free from war, Augustus attacked the youth- 
ful Charles XI1 of Sweden little knowing the kind 
of man with whom he had to deal. Charles replied 
by driving Augustus from his throne and setting 
up as king in his place the young Stanislaug 
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Leszezynski, a man who, as his government of the 
Duchy of Lorraine proved later, would have made 
an excellent king. The fall of Charles X11, 
however, was followed by the restoration of 
Augustus. When Augustus died in 1733 the 
French brought forward as their candidate the 
ex-king Stanislaus, whose daughter had meantime 
married Louis XV. Russia and Austria suppor- 
ted the Elector of Saxony, Augustus III, who at 
last obtained the throne. By the treaty which 
ended the War of the Polish Succession in 1735, 
Stanislaus was given the Duchy of Lorraine, with 
the proviso than on his death it should pass into 
the possession of France. Augustus IIL seldom 
visited his Polish kingdom and as the diets were 
now regularly “ exploded” there was no Govern- 
ment to speak of,a state of affairs which must 
have seemed to most of the Szlachta most desirable. 
The end however was now fast approaching. When 
Augustus III died in 1763 the thrones of Prussia 
and Russia were occupied by two very remarkable 
monarchs who took a deep interest in the affairs 
of their wevker neighbours. In Prussia Frederick 
the Great had been reigning for twenty years and 
he had just emerged from the ordeal of the Seven 
Years War. In Russia Catherine II, a German 
princess, had in the previous year succeeded in 
making herself Empress in the place of her hus- 
band the Tsar Peter III. Catherine had great 
schemes, and the main object of her policy was to 
aggrandize Russia at the expense of her weaker 
neighbours Sweden, Poland, and Turkey. France, 
however, was hostile to her designs on Poland 
and Sweden, and Austria which was specially 
interested in the future of the Turkish dominions 
was opposed to her designs on Turkey. Russia 
therefore became the close ally of Prussia, for 
Prussia was always anxious to acquire the part of 
Poland which separated Brandenburg and Pomera.- 
nia from East Prussia. In 1764 Russia and 
Prussia made a defensive alliance to guarantee the 
existing constitutions in Sweden and Poland, to 
control the election to the Polish crown and to 
protect the Dissidents or Dissenters. 

It is one of the ironies of Polish history that 
the request for Russian interference in the 
affairs otf Poland came from men who were truly 
patriotic. Two princes of the great house of 
Czartoryski—a family so famous that it was 
known commonly as “ The Family ”—had labour- 
ed in vain during the reign of Augustus IL for 
the reform of the Polish constitution, Tn despair 
they at last turned to Catherine and asked her for 
assistance. It seems almost incredible that these 
worthy brothers could have believed that the 


abitious Kmpress of Russia should wish to do 
anything to strengthen Poland, yet they did 
believe it and were pleased when Catherine by 
means of Russian troops compelled the Poles, to 
elect Stanislaus Poniatowsky, her favourite and 
their uephew, King of Poland. Stanislaus 
was a weak man and a meie puppet in the hands 
of Repuin the Russian ambassador who was the 
veal ruler of Poland. ‘The Czartoryski pressed 
for the introduction of reforms, for the 
establishment of a hereditary monarchy and the 
limitation of the dibermmn veto, but Catherine who — 
did not feel her throne as yet very secure was — 
anxious to win popularity in Russia by protecting — 
the Polish Dissidents who belonged to the Orthodox — 
church. In 1767 the enemies of the Czartoryski_ 
and the friends of the Dissidents formed the 
“Confederacy” of Radom under the auspices of - 


secure the political rights of the Dissidents. A 
Russian army crushed all protest and in 1768 the 
Diet was forced to give political equality to the ~ 
Dissidents, to declare the Jliberum veto an essen-_ 
tial part of the Polish constitution and to request — 
Russia to guarantee the constitution. 
There was as yet no wish in Russia for the 
partition of Poland. It suited Catherine and her 
ministers much better for Poland to be weak and 
wholly dependent on Russia than for it to be- 
shared with other powers. Austria too, which was _ 
a Roman Catholic power and owed much to Poland, | 
had no designs upon itsintegrity. But Frederick 
the Great of Prussia was extremely anxious to — 
obtain West Prussia, the part of Poland whicli™ 
lay between Brandenburg and East Prussia, and— 
as he was not willing to risk a war for it, he now 
began to scheme for the partition of Poland. | 
Catherine found that she had under-estimated 
the strength of Roman Catholic feeling in Poland. 
In opposition to the action of the diet a really 
national movement began. ‘The Catholic nobles — 
formed a “ Confederation ” at Bar in the South of — 
Poland, and appealed to France. Vergennes the — 
French ambassador at Constantinople stirred up 
the Sultan who in 1768 declared war on Russia 
in defence of Poland. It seems to have been 
at this time that Frederick first suggested the idea 
of partition, but the ‘sordid designs of the King 
of Prussia,’ as the Russian statesman Panin charac- 
terised them, did not meet with acceptance in 
Russia. After a good deal of fighting the Confe- 
deratien of Bar was suppressed. Turkey also 
was defeated and Russia occupied Moldavia and 
Wallachia—the modern Kingdom: of Roumania, 
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ustria, which felt a great interest in the future 

these Danubian principalities, at once became 
stless, for she could not face with equanimity 
e establishment of Russia on the Danube, and 
y way of compensation in 1770 seized part of 
oland, the county of Zips. Frederick was most 
xious to prevent war between Austria and 
ussia and to detach Austria from her alliance 
ith France. He had an interview with the 
mperor Joseph [I who told him that Austria 
ould declare war if Russia crossed the Danube. 
9 solve all difficulties Frederick proposed that 
ie three powers shoul! make peace at the ex- 
mse of Poland. He sent his brother, Prince 
enry, to.St. Patersburge to propound the idea 
at a peaceful solution of the Turkish Question 
ight be found in the partition of Poland, At first 
ie Russian Government felt some seruples, but 
jlast Catherine agreed to the Prussian plan. 
1 Austria Marin Theresa opposed it, but her son 
ie Emperor Joseph II and Kaunitz, the chief 
inister, supported it, and at last she ga:e way. 
s Professor Lodge sarcastically says, ‘“‘ Maria 
heresa took the bribe with tears of shame and 
morse, but the more she wept the more territory 
e demanded,” and in this the first partition 
ustria really got the lion’s share. 

In the autumn of 1771 the astonished Poles 
ere informed of the proposed action of the three 
bber-powers. Resistance was hopeless and 
rotests were useless. The treaty of partition 
as made at St. Petersburg in 1772, and a year 
ter the Diet of Grodno was forced to confirm it. 
utherine’ gave up her conquests on the Danube 
id received Polish Livonia and part of Lithu- 
via, mostly former Russian territories. Joseph 
[ received Galicia or Red Russia and the county 
' Zips, while Frederick IT acquired the coveted 
‘ovince of West Prussia, with the exception of 
ie little districts of Danzig and Thorn. Poland 
is lost a third of its territory and about half of 
s population. The rest of Poland remained 
nderv Stanislaus but it was now virtually a vassal 
ingdom under Russia. 

During the twenty years of life that still re- 
ained to the Republic the Poles sought, but too 
te, to reform their constitution. In 1775 a new 
ynstitution, invented by Russia and guaranteed 
y her and Prussia was adopted by the Diet. 
hough in some ways an improvement on the old 
mstitution it still contained some of its most 
yjectionable features, At last in 1787 the Poles 
ought that their opportunity had come. Cathe- 
ne and Joseph IJ had joined in an attack on 
urkey by which they hoped to drive the Turks 


out of Europe and to divide their territories 
between Austria and Russia. Prussia, now under 
Frederick William II, was on bad terms with 
Russia and encouraged the Poles to defy Russia 
and to reform their constitution. The Four 
Years’ Diet met in 1788 and began the discussion 
of reforms. Prussia renounced her guarantee of 
the constitution of 1775, suggested to the Poles 
that they should insist on the withdrawal of the 
Russian troops, and in 1790 made a defensive 
treaty with Poland by which the two countries 
agreed to guarantee the integrity of each other’s 
territories. Poland was soon to learn the value in 
Prussian eyes of a promise contained in a mere 
‘serap of paper.’ In May 1791 a new constitution 
was suddenly brought forward by King Stanis- 
laus and was accepted with enthusiasm by the 
diet. It was modelled on the British constitution, 
abolished the liberwm veto and class privileges, 
established complete religious toleration, gave the 
townspeople a voice in the government, and de- 
clared the equality of all citizens before the law. 
It was such a constitution as might have saved 
Poland had it been adopted a century earlier; as 
it was, it only hastenedits downfall. Jts adoption 
was a defiance to Russia, and the few malcontents 
at once hastened to Catherine and besought her 
aid. She promised to grant it, and at the same 
time pledged herself to respect the territorial 
integrity of Poland. 

The war with Turkey had prevented Catherine 
from intervening earlier, but in 1792 when peace 
had been made she soon took action. The mal- 
contents formed the ‘‘ Confederation” of Targo- 
wicz and requested Catherine to support the anci- 
ent constitution and liberties of Poland. In less 
than a week the Russians invaded Poland. The 
Poles in dismay asked for help from Prussia but 
were informed that as Prussia did not approve of 
their new constitution the treaty of 1790 was not 


binding. The truth was that a new partition 
treaty was being arranged. Before it was 
signed a Prussian army entered Poland, 


and Frederick William added hypocrisy to his 
treachery by issuing a manifesto in which he ac- 
cused the -Poles of being revolutionaries. The 
Poles under Thaddeus Kosciuszko made a gallant 
resistance until Stanislaus in despair himself join- 
ed the Confederation of Targowiczin order to obtain 
better terms for Poland. The second Partition 
Treaty was signed in January 1793. By it Prus- 
sia received Danzig and Thorn, and _ provinces 
containing a population of a million and a half, 
while Russia received four times as much territory 
and twice as many new subjects, Austria received 
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nothing and the treaty was kept secret from her 
for some time. It was declared to be accepted by 
Poland at the “ Dumb Sitting” of the Diet of 
Grodno. No one spoke and atten the sitting had 
lasted for many hours it was declared that silence 
gave consent. 

The following is Mr. Nisbet Bain’s characteri- 
sation of the Second Partition.—‘ The first parti- 
tion of Poland has sometimes been plausibly de- 
fended as a regrettable necessity, but no sophistry 
in the world can extenuate the villainy of the 
second partition. The theft of territory is its 
least offensive feature. It is the forcible suppres- 
sion of a national movement of reform, the hurl- 
ing back into the abyss of anarchy an‘ corruption 
of a people who, by incredible efforts and _ saerifi- 
ces, had struggled back to liberty-and order, which 
makes this great political crime so wholly infa- 
mous. Yet here again the methods of the Russian 
Empress were less vile than those of the Prussian 
King. Catherine openly took the risks of a ban- 
dit who attacks an enemy against whom he has a 
grudge; Frederick William IT came up, when the 
fight was over, to help pillage a victim whom he 
had sworn to defend.” 

The last scene in the tragedy was not long de- 
layed. Poland was still nominally an independ- 
ent kingdom, though reduced to a shadow of its 
former self, but in reality it was a Russian pro- 
vince ruled by a military despotism. Kosciuszko 
and many of the Polish patriots had fled to other 
countries. They had applied. for help to the 
French Republic, but in vain, and had decided 
that they must wait for a better opportunity. 
Unfortunately a rising began in Poland. The 
Russian authorities knowing that there were 
conspiracies going on decided to disarm the Polish 
troops. This led to an outbreak and soon the 
whole country was ina flame. It was a truly 
national movement, but the patriotism and un- 
selfish devotion now displayed were, like the re- 
form of the constitution, too late to save Poland. 
Kosciuszko though he regretted the insurrection 
as premature felt that he must help his fellow- 
countrymen. He hurried to Cracow and soon wasat 
the head of a large number of men, Prussia and 
Russia poured troops into Poland but for a time 
the Poles were successful. The Prussians were 
repulsed from Warsaw and were compelled to 
raise the siege, but the Russian army under the 
veteran general Suvarov proved too strong for 
the Poles, who were as usual weakened by internal 
disseneions, In October 1794 Kosciuszko was de- 
feated, wounded and taken prisoner, and by the 
heginning of November Warsaw was in the hands 


of the Russians. During the storming of Praga, 
one of the suburbs of Warsaw, the Russians are 
said to have massacred twenty thousand of the 
civilian population, men, women and children. In_ 


_ April 1795 Stanislaus abdicated and retired to 


St. Petersburg where he died three years later, — 
Kosciuszko was liberated by the Tsar Paul ,in — 
1796. He went to America for a time and then ~ 
to France. His attempts to persuade Napo-_ 
leon and later the Tsar Alexander to restore the — 
Polish Republic were alike unsuccessful and he 
died in Switzerland in 1817. %, 
All that remained to be done now was to make 2 
a final partition of the spoil. This proved to be 
no easy matter for Austria was determined that 
this time she should not be left out in the cold 
but should have her fair share of the booty, 
Catherine seems to have had a certain malicious — 
pleasure in playing off the two German Powers — 
one against the other, and this time she was in- 
clined to favour Austria. The jealousy of Austria — 
and Prussia over the Polish partition had import-_ 
ant results in Western Kurope. They were at_ 
war with the French Republic, but their preoccu-— 
pation with Poland prevented them co- operating 
strenuously as members of the coalition against 
France. During 1794 Prussia though il 


a subsidy of £ 150, 000 a month from Britain did so 
little that the subsidy was at last withdrawn. 
Next year to have her hands free for action she 
made the separate Peace of Basel with the French — 
in which she conceded the French claim to anne < 
the left bank of the Rhine. When the partition 
came to be made Prussia put forward such exor- E 
bitant demands that Russia and Austria disre-_ 
garded her and made a Partition Treaty between — 
themselves. Prussia refused at first to agree to the 
proposed distribution of the plunder and_ for a 
time it looked as if there might be war between 
the robber-powers, but at iach she gave in and ac-_ 
cepted her share. She obtained Warsaw and the 
surrounding territory with a population of about 
1,000,000 ; Austria gained Cracow and the parts 
af OM which she had not yet absorbed, also 
with a population of about 1,000,000 ; Russia 
received in territory about as much as the Aus- 
trian and Prussian shares put together with a 
population of 1,200,000. To obliterate the me-— 
mory of the existence of Poland as a_ political 
unit the three monarchs agreed that none of them 
would assume the title of King of Poland. Many 
patriotic Poles left their country and Polish exiles 
became common objects in Europe. In the main, 
the lot of the Poles under Russia was better than 
that of their brethren under the two German 
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Powers which at once began that policy of repres- 


Sing everything Polish which Prussia has conti- 


nued to the present day. 

- France had always been friendly to Poland and 
many Poles took service in the French army, but 
the expectations they had of French help for the 
restoration of their country’s independence were 
doomed to be disappointed. When Napoleon crush- 
ed Prussia at Jena in 1806 he deprived her of most 
of her Polish possessions, but he formed them 
into the Grand Duchy which he conferred on his 
ally the King of Saxony. In 1810 he deprived 
Austria of part of her share and added it to the 
Grand Duchy. When he invaded Russia in 1812 
many thousands of Poles joined him, but he had 
now pledged himself to respect the integrity of the 
dominions of his father-in-law, the Emperor of 
Austria, and could hold out no hopes to the Poles 
of the restoration of their country. When after 
his fall the Powers meeting in conferences at 
Vienna reconstructed the map of Europe the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw was taken from Saxony. 
The Province of Posen was restored to Prussia ; 
part of Galicia was given back to Austria ; Cracow 
with the district round was formed into a little 
independent Republic; the rest of Poland was 
made into a constitutional monarchy of which 
Alexander I, the Tsar of all the Russias, was to 
be King. Alexander in spite of his position as 
autocrat was a man of liberal views, and probably 
he was sincere in his intention to be a constitu- 
tional King. Poland was to have its Parliament 
with responsible ministers, its own flag, its own 
army, and Polish was to be the official language. 
An amnesty was granted to all the Poles who had 
fought for Napoleon and Prince Adam Czartory- 
ski the Polish patriot was the moving spirit in 
the formation of the new constitution. 

On the continent of Europe the period follow- 
ing the Congress of Vienna was one of reaction 
and repression Under the baneful influence of 
Metternich, and filled with dread of the ideas of 
the revolution, the monarchs of Kurope sought to 
repress all libera] tendencies and all national aspi- 
rations. Alexander [ as a member of ‘the Holy 
Alliance” could have hardly been expected to retain 


his liberal views, and soon Poland began to feel’ 
the results of the reactionary policy adopted in - 


the West, The result was growing discontent fol- 
lowed by more repressive measures, and when 
Alexander I died and was succeeded by his_bro- 
ther Nicholas [, who had no sympathy with liberal 
ideas, it became fairly certain that there would be 
trouble. It came in 1830 when the success of 
the¥rench Revolution of July encouraged popu- 
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lar risings in several other countries. Like the 
pistol-shot which has been the immediate cause 
ofthe present war the action which led to the 
Polish insurrection of 1830 and to the consequent 
ruin of Poland was the work of some foolish and 
misguided students. <A plot was formed by them 
to seize the Grand Duke Constantine who was the 
Commander-in-Chief in Poland. The plot failed 
but led to a rising of the citizens of Warsaw. A 
general insurrection followed. Prince Adam 
Czartoryski was made Dictator and Prince Radzi- 
will, Commander-in-Chief. The Poles, however, 
could achieve nothing against the overwhelming 
numbers of the Russians and no European power 
came to their help. Warsaw was taken in Sep- 
tember 1831 and a heavy penalty was exacted. 
The constitution was abolished ; Poland was re- 
duced to the position of a Russian province and 
divided into governments administered by Rus- 
sian officials ; the national university at Wilno 
was suppressed, and many Poles were banished 
to Siberia. 

When Russia was humbled by the Crimean 
War the Poles had hopes that something might 
be done for them, but as usual their hopes were 
disappointed. The accession of Alexander II, 
however, who emancipated the Russian serfs, and 
who was known to be a more sympathetic man 
than Nicholas, opened out prospects of better 
things for Poland. In 1861 a petition was sent 
to the Tsar asking for the restoration of the cons- 
titution. The Tsar did not grant this request 
but conceded a certain measure of local self- 
government and allowed Polish to be adopted as 
the language of the schools. The Poles, 
unpractical as ever, proceeded to put  for- 
ward requests which they must have known 
would not be granted, and repaid Alexander for his 
concessions by forming conspiracies against the 
life of the Grand Duke Constantine. In 1863 
the Russian government lost patience and struck 
an unexpected blow by suddenly seizing a large 
number of the disaffected Poles and forcibly en- 
listed them in the Russianarmy. At once risings 
took place all over the country but these were 
ultimately repressed with great severity. The 
Poles had no chance. They were not properly 


-armed and many took no part in the insurrection. 


The peasants who had acquired land no doubt 
remembered that in ‘ free” Poland they were not 
allowed to hold land, and felt that they were better 
off under the Russian government. At any rate 
they held aloof from the insurrectionary move- 
ment. Britain and France interceded for the 
Poles, but Prussia supported Russia in the repres- 
> 
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sive policy, and thus began that friendship with - 
Russia which was the key-note of Bismarck’s 
foreign policy. Russia disregarded the wishes of , 


the western Powers and they were not prepared 
to go to war with her over the Polish question. 
All the privileges that had been granted to Poland 


were swept away, and the use of the Polish lan-. 


guage in schools and colleges was forbidden. Thus 
every attempt on the part of the Poles to regain 
their national independence has led only to greater 
attacks on their nationality. 
their courage but cannot give them credit for 
much political wisdom. 

The last vestige of an independent Polish State, 


disappeared in 1848, when the little republic of. 


Cracow was annexed by Austria. The excuse was 
the troubled condition of Galicia in which there 
had been great peasant-risings against the Polish 
land-lords. It was shrewdly suspected that these 
risings had been engineered by the Austrian 
Government itself. Since 1867, when Austria 
after being turned out of Germany proceeded to 
set her house in order, the Poles in Galicia have 
been well-treated. They enjoy home rule, and 
Polish is the official language of the province. 
Very different has been the fate of the Poles in 
Prussia. Everything possible has been done there 
to repress their language and their nationality, and 
a systematic effort has been made to Germanise 
Prussian Poland. The attempt has failed, for the 
Poles multiply faster than the Germans and have 
clung tenaciously to their nationality. The 
hostility of the Prussian Poles to Germany 
may have important consequences in the course of 
the present war. 

We may now in conclusion glance briefly at the 
possible future of Poland. At present as the 
result of the different partitions Prussia holds 
about 26,600 square miles of the old territories of, 
Poland, Austria 35,000 and Russia 220,500 
square miles. We know that on the assumption 
that Germany and Austria will be hopelessly 
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defeated the Tsar proposes to recreate the king- 
dom of Poland by uniting its scattered fragments: 
But what exactly does this‘ mean? Is Russia 
going to restore the purely Russian part of Lith- 
uania with its Orthodox population to Catholi¢ 
Poland? Does the Tsar contemplate taking from 
Prussia not merely the Polish province of Posen 
but also the whole of West Prussia and even Ger- 
man East Prussia which once was a Polish fief 2 
Again though the Prussian Poles may gladly see 
themselves freed from their German oppressors, 
will the Galician Poles welcome a change which 
implies giving up their present autonomy for the 
somewhat dubious security which a Russian pro- 
mise of freedom affords? The whole situation 
bristles with difficulties, and it is well for people 
to consider possible eventualities. Two points only 
seem clear, First it is not desirable to create an 
Alsace-Lorraine problem in the east of Europe in 
the name of ancient territorial rights. Second if 
a united Poland is created it must not be left like 
Finland to the caprices of the Russian autocracy, 
but must be called into existence and upheld by 
a guarantee of those Powers which still have some 
regard for treaties. It is good to learn from M. 
Hanotaux that eighteen years ago the present 
Tsar said to him ‘I know what my duties are to 
my Slav brethren of Poland,’ and that it was by 
his personal initiation that the use of the Polish 
language was restored ; but the opposition of the 
Council of state to this decree only shows all the 
more the need of a European guarantee. Russia 
it is to be hoped will learn a lesson from the 
history of Germany and will see that the way to 
greatness is not along the road of military desp: - 
tism but along that of social and political reforni. 
And may we not hope that as the result of the 
horrors of the present war the peoples of Europe 
will demand with one voice that the nightmare of 
militarism shall cease? If that is the result, the 
lives and the treasure that must be expended in 
it will not have been spent in vain. 


THE GROWTH OF MODERN GERMANY 


BY N. M. MUZUMDAR, Bar-ar-Law. 
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I. THE MAKING OF THE EMPIRE. 


growth similar to that of modern Germany 
has rarely been seen before in the history 
of the world. It has been one of the few 
meteoric events of history. 
one of the greatest political events of the nine- 
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teenth century. In five years after the Austrian: 


defeat at Sadova an Empire was born in the 


heart of Europe, in spite of the clash and clang: 
of interests that immediately surrounded it. Its: 


progress was as unexpected as it was rapid. It. 
took nations by surprise. They saw it coming 
but sat quiet and watched it grow, and the one 
among them that was bold enough to challenge it: 
went under in the war of 1870. France was 
stunned. Austria had been smashed. No other 
power came in the way of this new Empire. Rus- 
sia was busy in her Asiatic ambitions. Britain 
had refused to embroil herself in continental 
affairs. Nor did she have any conflict of interests 
with the newcomer. For, in Egypt, Bismarck 
had declared that he was English, which France 
was not. Amid such times the Empire grew, till 
it has become the German Empire of to-day, and. 
has plunged Europe into the greatest and most 
terrible war the world has ever seen, . 

A soldier of fortune who fought for Charles the 
Great, sets up his family castle at Zollern. One 
of his successors becomes a Prince of the Holy: 
Roman Empire. A subsequent successor becomes 
the Elector of Brandenburg. An Elector of 
Brandenburg becomes the King of Prussia. And 
the King of Prussia becomes the German- Emperor 
of to-day. After transforming Prussia the Ho- 
henzollerns transform Germany, and perhaps it 
is no injustice to them to say that they now as- 


pire to transform Europe, and, if possible, the: 


world, A group of small states in central Kurope 
in the beginning of the 19th century, led by 
Prussia, becomes at the end of the centvrya great 
Empire anda ‘leading European power, This 
century finds it growing still more, dominating 
Europe, and asserting its position as a world 
power. How far it will succeed in its pretensions 
will depend on the issues of this great war. But 
looking backward along the century that is past, 
it may not be uninteresting and unprofitable to 


It certainly has been: 


trace the growth of this extraordinary, ambitious, 
and military Empire of Europe, 


The Holy Roman Empire, which in the later 
period of its life consisted of a conglomeration of 
numerous and practically independent sovereign 
States in central Europe, came to an end in the 
great Napoleonic convulsion. The central autho- 
rity of the Empire had almost ceased to be, as the 
authority of its individual States increased. And 
Napoleon had little difficulty in arranging and re- 
arranging at will the face of central Europe, 
Prussia had grown out of the Electorate of 
Brandenburg, and had grown big in her surround- 
ings. Austria was bigger still and more power: 
ful. But none of the States of the Empire were 
strong enough to stand against the Dictator of 
Kurope, nor were they concerted enough to 
resist him. The Holy Roman Empire broke up 
finally in 1806, when Napoleon smashed Prussia 
at the battle of Jena, and created the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine under his protection and com: 
plete control. The retreat from Moscow in 1813 
and the defeat at Waterloo, however, broke up — 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and the Congress 
of Vienna that followed, created in its place the 
German bund, or the Germanic confederation, 
The restoration of the old Empire was impossible, 
The only thing that could be done was to piece 
together the broken parts of central Europe by 
the slender ties of a confederation. But the 
fragments remained, and for fifty years afforded 
high political game on the chessboard of Europe, 
almost till the formation of the German Empire 
in 1871, 


‘ The history of Prussia from the fall of Napo- 
leon was one of steady and continuous growth, at 
first by leading the North German States and 
forming with them a Customs Union ; then by 
driving its rival Austria out of the Germanic 
Confederation, created by the Congress of Vienna, 
and creating a confederation of its own ; and last- 
ly by uniting the North German States into the 
German Empire by the Franco-Prussian War, 


The Confederation created by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 had as its visible embodiment the 
Confederation Diet for dealing with affairs common 
to all, particularly international relations, and 
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was presided over by the envoy of Austria. An ~ 


important provision of the Act of Confederation 
was, that constitutional government was to be 
established everywhere. But little was done in 


till the Revolution of 1848. The most active 
member of the Confederation was Prussia, From 
1815 to 1848 Prussia set herself to the task of 
founding and gradually building upa system of 
commercial unity by means of a Customs Union. 
When the Confederation was created in 1815, 
there were in the Germanic territories no fewer 
than 38 customs frontiers with hostile tariffs. 
Within Prussia herself there were 57 different 
local tariffs. These tariffs, she swept away in 
1818. The States adjoining her frontier joined 
in a customs arrangement. Ten years later in 
1828 the Southern German States of Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg formed a Customs Union. It was 
only a matter of five years when the Prussian 
and Southern Unions were amalgamated and 
what is known as the Zollverein (a customs union) 
was finally formed. This master-stroke on the 
part of Prussia destroyed once and for all, the 
‘chances of success of any separatist unions. And 
the result was that by 1848 most of the other 
German States had entered the Zollverein. At 
the same time Prussia deliberately managed to 
keep Austria outside the Union. Austria’s at- 


_ tempts to create a Zollverein of her own failed, 


Prussia eventually making a tariff treaty with her 
on condition that she remained outside the Zoll- 
verein. The effects of the abolition of tariff bar- 
riers in this way was to stimulate home indus- 
tries, and to diminish the importation of foreign 
goods. Germany had become by 1848 at least an 
economic entity. 

The revolution of that year in France heaved 
all Kurope. There were revolutions everywhere. 
In Germany particularly there had been a wide- 
spread discontent. The constitutions promised by 
the Congresso0f Vienna had not been given, 
People rose not only in Prussia but in the smaller 
States and Austria as well, and demanded consti- 
tutional Government. The Diet of the Confede- 
ration met, and arranged for the calling of a Na- 
tional Assembly eharged with the task of draw- 
ing ,up a constitution for all Germany. The 
Assembly drew up a Charter of the People. A 
new constitution was voted which established a 
German Empire. The Imperial Crown was offered 
to the King of Prussia, who, however, refused to 
“nick up a crown from the gutter.” The attempt 
of the Assembly to force the constitution on the 
people failed, And Prussia and Austria with- 


drew from the Assembly, neither of tem want- 


-' dng an Empire in which the presence of the other 

“Avould be not only a source of irritation but of 
“weakness. 

this respect by the members of the Confederation ~~: - 


The rivalry of Prussia and Austria in the Con- 


‘federation had gradually grown till it had become 


too great for either of them to live in the same 
house. Prussia, at any rate, had determined to 
form the Confederation into a German Emyire 
under its own leadership, leaving Austria com- 
pletely out. As a beginning she joined Saxony ad 
Hanover and created a new Union witli the Prus- 
sian King as its head, and called upon the other 
States to joinit. Austria was at that time en- 
gaged ix suppressing the Hungarian rebellion, 
When she had finished that, she hurriedly brought 
together the dispersed representatives of the 
Confederation in order to re-establish it. 
rival organizations faced each other, and Prussia. 
and Austria were almost on the verge of war. 
But Austria had just received help from Russia 
in putting down the Hungarian rebellion. Prus- 
sia gave way. The Confederation was revived. And’ 
Prussia’s first attempt to create a united Germany 
under its leadership failed. 

The power of the Confederation, however, de- | 
clined. The strength of Prussia developed with 
her growing economic development, and told in’ 
the final struggle for supremacy with Austria. In 
1861 the soldier-King William I.. ascended the 
throne of Prussia. For five years he worked 
ceaselessly at remodelling and strengthening the 
whole army. In the very next year after he as- — 
cended the throne he appointed Bismarck as 
Chancellor of Prussia, Bismarck’s first objective 
was Austria. And he soon began manoeuvring 
to get her out of the Confederation. In 1863 
Prussia and Austria had together marched against 
Denmark, and had occupied the Duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein. The difficulties of settling the 
ownership of the Duchies followed. They became 
acute. Prussia declared war on Austria. Aus- 
tria declared that under the constitution the Con- 
federation had to decide the dispute. Prussia 
replied by refusing to recognise any longer the 
Confederation. In seven weeks Prussia defeated 
and crushed Austria, and drove her from the 
affairs of Germany. She crushed at the same time 
the old and infirm Confederation, and set up the 
North German Confederation instead, under her: 
own single leadership. The South German States 
that had fought by the side of Austria recognised 
also the dissolution of the old Confederation ; and 
four of them, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Baden and 
Hesse, went so far as to conclude a secret offen- 


Two | 


sive and defensive alliance with Prussia, under- 
taking in case of war to put their armies at her 
disposal. [t was not more than four years before 
Bismarck utilised them against France. In the 
new North German Confederation, Prussia not 
only presided, but hers was the command of the 
armies of the various States, the right to declare 
war, and the representation of the Confedération 
abroad. Within a few weeks of the defeat of 
Austria, 21 German States joined the new Confe- 
deration. 


The growth of Prussia sent a thrill through 
Louis Napoleon. He demanded compensation of 
German territory, and attempted to secure 
Luxemburg, which formerly was a part of the 
Gerinanic Confederation. Bismarck produced the 
secret alliances with the South German States. 
And Louis Napoleon was warned off. The Duchy 
of Luxemburg was, however, created into a neu- 
tral State, under the protection of the Powers, 
but remaining still (to this day) within the Ger- 
man Customs Union. 


In 1870 a new cause of dispute arose between 
France and Prussia over the Spanish Succession. 
A Hohenzollern Prince, with the approval of the 
King of Prussia, became a candidate for the Spa- 
nish throne. Louis Napoleon vehemently object- 
ed to this, and the Prussian Prince withdrew his 
candidature. Louis Napoleon was, however, bent 
on humiliating Prussia, and crushing it before it 
grew stronger. He demanded of the Prussian 
King to give an undertaking that never would a 
Prussian Prince stand as a candidate for the 
throne of Spain. King William prcemptly re- 
fused such an undertaking. France declared war. 
It was exactly what Bismarck wanted. And King 
William hailed the war which would bring about 
“the liberty and unity of Germany.” In the 
campaign that followed the South German States 
stood by Prussia according to their agreement of 
1866. Germany witha million anda half men 
gained successive victories at Worth, Saarbrucken, 
Mars-le-tour, and Gravelotte. At Sedan, Louis 
Napoleon surrendered. Germany asked for 
Alsace-Lorraine. The French Government re- 
fused, and Paris was beseiged. In January 1871 
the French Government negotiated for peace. 
France agreed to cede the two provinces and give 
an indemnity of £200,000,000, The triumph of 
Prussia was the unification of Germany. The 


same month William I was proclaimed Emperor 


of Germany at Versailles, 
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Twenty-five German States contracted at Ver- 
sailles a permanent union as the German Empire, 
‘“‘for the protection of the unified territories,” 
and ‘‘ for the purpose of fostering the welfare of 
the German people.” The final barriers between 
State and State were broken. A strong central 
government at the same time was created. One 
of the fundamental laws of the new Empire was 
that ‘‘ Imperial laws should take the precedence 
over those of other States.” The Imperial Govern- 
ment acquired control over the Army and Navy, 
the making of war and peace and foreign treaties, 
the customs, Imperial taxes, Commercial and 
Penal Codes, Coinage and Bank matters, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Railways and Canals, emigration and 
colonization, the supervision of industries, the en- 
couragement and protection of commerce, the in- 
surance of workmen, shipping, and diplomatic and 
consular representation. In the Federal Council, 
the Bundesrath, out of 58 representatives, 17 were 
to be the representatives of Prussia. Commen- 
surate with her size and population a similar pre- 
ponderance in the Aeichstag followed. Thus the 
conglomeration of German States, independent 
stillin many respects, agreed at Versailles to 
transfer their common interests to the Empire, 
presided over by the King of Prussia as the here- 
ditary German Emperor. 

During the 43 years that have elapsed, Ger- 
many has by asuccession of Imperial laws brought 
closer together the various Federated States, and 
identified their population with the German Em- 
pire. In the seventies, the Imperial and political 
power was consolidated, and the ground was pre- 
pared for industrial development. In the eighties 
industrial growth was already visible, and colonies 
were acquired. In the nineties, there was a great 
commercial and maritime expansion. That ex- 
pansion has been maintained at a growing rate in 
the present century, and a group of States that 
pieced themselves together in 1866, and formed 
an Empire in 1871, saw themselves at the close 
of the century in the position of a great conti- 
nental power, which, in this century, has been 
trying to assert its position as a world power, 
The whole history of the German Empire is the 
history of the transformation of Germany by 
Prussia, by Prussian politics, Prussian diplomacy, 
Prussian Military Service, Prussian realism, and 
the Prussian cult of Power. Moltke, von Roon, 
William I, were the agents who transfused Prus- 
sia into Germany. But the maker of the German 
Empire of to-day was—Otto von Bismarck, 
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Il. THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF GERMANY. 
oo 


HE close of the nineteenth century witnessed 
Germany not only in the position of a first 
class political power, but in the rank also 
of a first class industrial power. Behind 

her political growth there had been a correspond- 
ing industrial and commercial development. She 
was an economic unit long before she was a poli- 
tical entity. For, the economic unification of the 
various German States was of as great an import- 
ance as the political creation of the Empire. 
Every step in her political growth followed a step 
in her economic development. 
she had achieved her political unity, she set about 
raising herself further in the economic scale. 

The main factors directing her national policies 
are the needs of her population. Germany in- 
creases at the rate of over 800,000 persons a year, 
In 1871 her population was 41 millions. It is 
about 68 millions to:day. This rapidly increasing 
population can be supported within Germany only 
by an expansion of industry and commerce. Out- 
side Germany it could be supported by emigration 
to colonies or to foreign countries. There are, 
however, only 20,000 Germans in German colo- 
nies, and most of the outflow goes to foreign 
countries. The strength of the German Empire 
depends on the strength of its army ; and an 
overflow from Germany to foreign countries tends 
to diminish the strength of an army recruited 
under compulsory service. The rate of increase 
of population, the overflow to foreign countries, 
and the expansion of industry and commerce, 
have, therefore, gradually evolved the growth of a 
German world policy. | 

The basis of the industrial development of 
Germany was laid by Prussia during all the years 
that she was working for German unity between 
1806 and 1870. She first of all abolished serfdom 
within her own territories by the emancipatory 
Edict of 1807, and created a proprietory peasantry, 
The other German States followed suit and abo- 
lished serfdom between 1808 and 1850. Land 
was redivided, and,agriculture improved with the 
freedom of the serf, and the improved methods of 
cultivation. Prussia then took the lead in indus- 
trial freedom by abolishing the exclusiveness of 
the guilds. And in this again the other German 
States followed. ‘The next step was the abolition 
of tariff barriers in which again Prussia led. She 
abolished first the 57 local tariffs within her 


own territories, thug securing her home market... 


And when once: 


for her own industries, and preparing the neces- : 
In this’ 


sary ground for large-scale production. 
reform again the other German states followed. 
Between 1819 and 1834 three large free trade 
areas were formed, which were eventually absorb- 
ed by Prussia into one large customs union, the 
Zollwerein. 
was acheived to a considerable extent as early as 


in 1834, and the results were the growth of: 


German industry, and an increase in general 


prosperity. The Zollverein grew, made a tariff 


treaty with Austria, without including her in the 
Union ; and by 1862 was strong enough to enter 
into acommercial treaty with France. On the 


formation of the Empire, the control of German 


industry and commerce went to the Imperial 


government, which furthered it by a series of 


Imperial laws. 


From 1871 to the present day German indus- 


try and commerce have grown at an ever increas- 
ing rate. As Prussia led Germany before the war, 
so Germany has been leading on the continent 
after the war, leaving France behind in the second 
place. In 1872 the trade of Germany was 
for £280,000,000. In 1913 it was for over 
£ 1,000,000,000. | 

Many causes have combined to bring about 


this rapid advance of Germany to an industrial 


power. Foremost among them is of course her 


possession of valuable stores of mineral wealth.. 
She has, first of all, the largest known reserves of. 


coal in Kurope, and coal means power. in the 
modern world. It is estimated that, at the rate 
of her present output (160 million metric tons a 
year) she has coal for 1,300 years. Side by side 


with coal she has iron. And coal and iron are the ~ 


basis of all modern industrial development. The 
production of iron has been extraordinarily rapid. 
In the eighties, Germany produced from 3 to 44 
million tons a year, 
million tons, Great Britain producing 10} and 
America 237 million tons. The industrial growth 
of Germany has not come in the way of her agri- 
cultural development. Roughly speaking one half 
of her surface is arable, and by various enact- 
ments she has safeguarded the interests of the 
agrarians. And Germany is also very rich in 
forests. 

These resources have been methodically deve- 
loped by a definite economic policy of protection 
on the one: hand, and of organization and en: 
couragement of industries on the other. 


Railways and canals were nationalised and deve- 


loped..as a part of the protectionist policy, 


Thus the economic unity of Germany 


In 1911 she produced 154. 


Agri- | 
culture and industries were protected by tariffs, 
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Education, secondary, technical and commercial; 
was highly developed, and acted as a powerful 
influence in industrial growth and in the scienti- 
fic organisation of industry and commerce. State 
protection was given to the worker by elaborate 
legislation and by the system of State insurance 
against sickness, invalidity, accidents and old age. 
Shipping was also encouraged, and colonies 
founded. . 

The protectionist policy of the German Empire 
began in 1878. In 1879 the tariff was revised 
and raised. In the eighties, there were successive 
increases of duties on agricultural products, 
because of the influx of American corn. In 1903 
‘again the duties were raised all-round, especially 
on agricultural goods, 

Transport facilities were developed, and Ger- 
many was unified by railways. ‘The railways were 
nationalised and systematically developed with 
the object of promoting the unity of the Empire, 
‘preventing the hindrance of traffic, promoting 
German industry by low railway rates, and pre- 
venting local discrimination. Prussia at first 
bought up the railways in her own territories. 
And to prevent her from buying up their railways 
the other States bought up their lines in their own 
territories. A uniformity of system has been 
largely attained. The principle of “ special rates ” 
has been extended to assist agriculture and indus- 
try, by granting cheap rates to raw materials, 
Special rates have likewise been extended for 
assisting the home market in case of German 
goods, and for assisting the (German _ ports 
and German exporters by low charges to the 
sea-board. The Imperial Government has the 
right to exercise supervision over the railways 
of all the States for purposes of defence and 
general traffic facilities. The State direction of 
railways has made it possible to apply differential 
rates to special localities and special industries the 
conditions of which made preference desirable. 
The net yield of German railways in spite of 
special rates amounted in 1911 to £36,000,000 ; 
and allowing a deduction of 34 per cent. interest 
on capital outlay, there was a clean profit of 
£16,000,000 for public purposes. 

The development of the waterways and canals 
have contributed to an equal extent to Germany’s 
economic efficiency and growth. ° It went on side 
by side with the development of the railways, 
Germany has been increasing the number of canals 
and improving the old waterways at enormous 
expenditure. At the same time the old canals 
have been entirely rebuilt for large steamer traffic, 
The result attained has been cheap water transport 


-vidually reach, 
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for heavy traffic, which is particularly important 
in a country with a small coast line. Goods can 
now be sent from the mouth of the Rhine direct 
by water to Switzerland or France in one direc- 
tion, and to Bavaria and Austria in the other, 
The canal system has also been of immense 
importance in the development of inland towns, 
and river and sea-ports. 

The growth of German shipping has been as 
remarkable as that of other German industries, 
It was only in 1881 that the Imperial Govern- 
ment decided to encourage it and in 1885 the first 
postal subsidy was granted. To-day, the German 
mercantile marine stands second in the world, and 


German ship-building yards are unable to carry 


out all the orders they receive. No other sub- 
sidies except postal have been granted. But the 
construction of ships has been assisted to some 
extent by the giving of low railway and canal 
freights for the transport of German goods for 
ship-building. In thus encouraging the building 
up of a mercantile marine the Imperial Govern- 


‘ment did not perhaps lose sight of the creation by 


this means of a naval reserve, of armed merchant- 
men in time of war, and of a means of favouring 


home industries. 


One great characteristic that has helped 


‘Germany in industrial and commercial growth is 
‘the faculty for organisation and co-operation in- 
stilled in the German mind by the system of 
‘compulsory military service. 


One of the most 
striking features of German industries is the 
enormous growth of large highly organised under- 
takings. These are particularly strong in the 
coal, iron, stee], and electrical and chemical indus- 


‘tries, as slso in huge retail stores, and serve to 
eliminate competition and afford greater economy 


in working. The same growth is seen in financial 
and commercial enterprises. The “ cartels ” and 
‘‘ syndicates,” which are features of German com- 
mercial life, are undertakings of the same sort 
which have joined together to eliminate and limit 
competition and waste, and by co-operation to 
secure advantages that none of them could indi- 
Some of these cartels and syndi- 
cates have powerfully stimulated foreign trade. 
Side by side with the growth of industries, there 
has also been an extraordinary development of 
the production and distribution of cheap electric 
power, One company alone supplies a considerable 
part of Germany with power that could be practi- 
cally switched off and on from its office in Berlin. 

With the development of the organisation of 
eapital and industries, went the development of 
organised labour. Gigantic trade unions sprang 
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up, unions which discouraged independent local 
organisations, as is the mode in England, but 
united the workers in’ a small number of large 
and powerful federations. In spite of Govern- 
mental and local action in education, the German 
unions have taken upon themselves the task of 
creating, both by money and voluntary service, 
an educated and public spirited working class, 
under the firm belief that knowledge alone would 
give ib permanent strength. The labour organi- 
sations of large towns in fact maintain working 
men’s colleges which hold evening classes, and orga- 
nise courses of instruction on various scientific, eco- 
nomic and even historical and philosophical sub- 
jects. They also establish free libraries and reading 
rooms and reading circles, all with the object of 
making labour more efficient and more self-reliant, 
and adding to its intelligence and dignity. Some 
of these big trade unions have even stimulated 
investigations in wages, hours and the conditions 
of labour in various industries. The Metal Work- 
ers’ Federation, for instance, recently published a 
most elaborate history and description of the iron 
industry, bearing particularly on the labour em- 
ployed in it. ‘The Unions control more than a 
hundred newspapers, and have trade journals of 
their own. They also have their own public in- 
formation and advice agencies. There are nearly 
a thousand such free agencies for instructing the 
ordinary labourer on the duties of citizenship, 
thus removing his ignorance and getting him to 
understand his rights and obligations, 

The Government too has been no less anxious 
about the welfure of the worker. lt inaugurated 
a system of State Insurance as early as in 1883, 
which has gradually been developed and extended. 
Insurance is compulsory for practically all persons 
_ who earn less than £ 100-a year. There is sick- 
ness insurance, for which the workman pays § 
of the subscription and his employer 3. The 
benefits are free medical attendance, and a maxi- 
mum of 26 weeks allowance of half the wages, 
The workers themselves have a share in the 


management of the insurance organisation, ‘Then 


there is compulsory insurance against accidents, 
for which the ensployer pays the insurance subs- 
cription, and invalidity and old age insurance for 
which workman and employer pay in equal shares, 
the state adding £ 23 every year to each pension. 

The material progress of Germany has toa 
large extent been influenced by its system of 
education, which has aimed at drawing out the 
character and qualities of the German man and 
woman essential for the development of national 
wealth, One of the features of the German 


system of education is the increasing pyominence 
given to “modern” subjects in preference to the 
‘‘ classics.” Primary education is free and com- 
pulsory. Primary schools are local. The secondary 
schools are under Provincial Boards. And the 
Universities are national and directly under the 
Minister of Education. In the secondary schools 
considerable attention is paid to the teaching 
of national and modern history down to the latest 
date, including the general, social and economic 
development of the country, the object aimed . 
at being to stimulate greater practical ability 

and impart less abstract knowledge. All the 

branches of education are moreover cé-ordinated. — 
Primary education is not. completed till the 

scholar has a course at one of the “ continuation ” 

schools teaching the practical work of life in vari- 

ous departments, industrial, agricultural, and 

commercial. Kmployers are bound to allow their 
workmen under 18 toattend continuation schools, — 
and their women and girl workers to attend hand- 

work and domestic economy schools. German 

industrial development has also been greatly 

stimulated by the methods of technical education 

which have been scientifically organised. Induas- 
tries have been fostered by applying to them high- 

ly developed technical skill and scientific know- 

ledge. The State has provided a great many large 

laboratories at enormous cost for investigation 

and research, Commercial education has also been 

largely stimulated. In fact, the systematic organi- 

sation and co-ordination of secondary, technical 
and commercial schools has powerfully influenced 
the whole growth of German industry and com- 
merce. All such education is moreover remark- 
ably cheap. 

The causes of the industrial development of 
Germany are, therefore, various and many. Fore- 
most among them might be placed the German 
character of thoroughness, organisation and adapt- 
ability. These are perhaps instilled inthe German 
mind by the military service that every German 
undergoes. Such training has at any rate tended 
to develop to an enormous degree his faculty 
for organisation and co-operation. The indus- 
trial and commercial classes of every kind of 
undertaking have adopted and extended :the 
principle of association to foster industry 
and foreign trade. Small people who could 
not incur great expense have joined together for 
common ends. The ‘export unions” are, for 
instance, a feature of German trade. oa 
nisation of cartels and syndicates, of the financial 
and banking system, of big labour unions that 
strive to raise themselves the efficiency of labour, 
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Mermern Army 


A WEEK’S RATIONS FOR THE GERMANY ARMY. 


‘Lhe question of subsistence is a vital one to an Army and 
many battles have been lost from the failure of food supplies. 
Taking the Standard ration of the German Army as a basis our 
illustration shows the supply necessary with the huge mass 
of Colougne Cathedral. The result is very surprising for we 
have a loaf of bread weighing 60,130,000 lbs, and 393 ft. high. 
Meat is represented by a side of bacon but in practice this might 
be varied by sausage, beef or mutton. The bacon is 180 ft. long 
and would weigh 16,030,000 Ibs. Potatoes are the heaviest item 
weighing 120,330,000 lbs. and the gigantic tuber shown in the 
illustration would be 188 ft. high; whiie the sugarbag would 
measure 36 ft. high, and would weigh 1,365,000 lbs. 
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* THE KAISER AS THE FOE OF HUMANITY. 


The Kuiser “ Who goes there 2” 
Spirit of Carnage “ A friend, your only one ?” 


* From the Punch, 
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of the educational system that trains and equips 
an industrial population, and unites science with 
practice; the protection accorded to industry and 
agriculture by tariffs; the assistance accorded to 
industry and commerce by the State, chiefly by 
the nationalised and developed means of transport, 
the railways and the canals ;—all these have 
joined together in the making of German industry 
and commerce, And more than that. The German 
manufacturer has spared no efforts to meet in all 
respects the means, tlie tastes, and the convenience 
of his customers in all parts of. the world. Ina 
word, the industrial and commercial growth of 
Germany is very largely due to the highly deve- 
loped methods of education, production and dis- 
tribution. 


__ If the organisation and development of German 
industry and commerce merits any credit, eredit is 
to be given where credit is due, even to an enemy. 
If we can learn some lessons from it, let us welcome 
them. And if we at all w-nt to havea share in 
66 L 7 . 1 . 

capturing German trade,” or at any rate want to 
build up our own, it is just as well, and more 
profitable too, to examine first the foundations on 
which German growth is based, the one and many 
lines on which it has grown, analyse the ways in 
which it has been fostered, the means by which it 
has been developed ; prepare our ground, lay down 
our lines, organise our means of production, and 
thus develop the resources which Nature has 
bestowed in such plenty upon us. . 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Mr. N. M, MUZUMDAR, Baca oe 
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HE past weighs heavily on some countries. 

It has weighed most heavily on Austria- 

Tlungary. tn fact the political, diplomatic 

and military events of the middle ages are still 

the dominating factors in Austro-Hungarian poli- 

cies. And its race distribution is as old as the 

mountains and rivers that divide and disintegrate 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 


From the 13th century downwards, there were 
four different Kings in the valley of the Danube 
struggling for supremacy,—the Kings of Bohemi., 
Hungary, and Bavaria, and the Archdukes of 
Austria proper. In 1526 the struggle ended, a.id 
the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, incliling 
all the territories of Silesia, Moravia, ‘Transylvania, 
Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia, passed to the 
rulers of Austria, who throughout the 15th and 
16th centuries had maintained a vigorous and 
persistent foreign policy in directing the affairs 
of central Europe. The result was that as early 
asin 1526 the Austrian Empire consisted of a 
large number of heterogeneous peoples and races, 
each with its own ambitions, its own traditions, 
its own language, and its own institutions and 
privileges. During the 17th and 18th centuries 
there were great international wars in which 
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Austria was engaged successively with the Turk, 
the Swede, with Louis X1V, Louis XV and 
Frederick the Great, in the French Revolution, 
and with Napoleon. The Austrian conglomera- 
tion with all its disruptive elements kept united 
in the face of dangers that threatened its very 
existence, and thus remained free from. any 
internal disturbances. 


Once the international wars were over by 1815 
Austria began to turn its attention to the prob- 
lems at home. But the exhaustion of two centu- 
ries was hardly conducive to any effort to solve 
them. Once she had attempted to solve them by 
a drastic and violent process of Germanization 
between 1780 and 1790. But that had completely 
failed, The Holy Roman Kmpire in which she led, 
fellin 1806 when Napoleon created the confede- 
ration of the Rhine under his control. After 
Waterloo, the Congress of Vienna constructed the 
Germanic confederation, in which again, with the 
growth of Prussia, Austrian power and influenee 
declined. Much less, therefore, was it possible 
after the Revolutionary era to adopt the process of 
Germanization. And each constituent part of the 
Empire began to strive and work out its own pro- 
blems in its own way, particularly after the wave 
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of nationalism in 1848, In the Austro-Hungarian 
history of the last hundred ves, two great 
figures stand out,—the statesiian Metternich, 
and the present Emperor Francis Joseph. ‘Tlie 
one put his foot down on every aspiration. While 
the other, after bitter experiences and trying dis- 
asters, has learnt to try and solve to some extent, 
in his own way, the ever increasing interna! pro- 
blems of Austria-Hungary. The retreat of Turkey 
from Europe and the rise of the Balkan Powers, 
has only served to make these problems more 
acute than they ever were. 

For thirty years after Waterloo, Metternich 
was Dictator in Austria ; and all was peace and 
quiet. But it was only the long calm that pre- 
ceded the storm. The revolution of ’48 at first 
heaved France, and then surged all over Europe. 
It flung Ferdinand, the half imbecile Emperor of 
Austria, from his throne. Piedmont declared 
war. Ferdinand fled to England. His brother, 
Francis Joseph’s father, renounced the title. The 
earth was quaking beneath the Austrian throne. 
There was a terrific storm all round. And it 
seemed that now the Hapsburg dynasty was 
about to end its days. At such a dark time, and 
in such black conditions a young lad hurried from 
the battlefield to save the crown and sit on the 
tottering throne. Hehas sat there ever since, 
with all the experience of bitter events has tried 
to remove some of the thorns and spikes, till now, 
the ground shakes again and there is another 
European earthquake. 

The young lad had grown up under the shadow 
of a towering figure—Metternich, whose policy 
was but a negation of all light. In the war with 
Piedmont, Austria won. The revolts in Bohemia 
and Hungary that accompanied it were put down 
with little mercy, and the mobs in Vienna with 
plenty of grape-shot. And Francis Joseph began 
to rule. The dictatorship of a statesman was suc- 
ceeded by the despotism of an Emperor. He tore 
up old privileges and local rights, and made short 
work of Hungarian claims. He refused to recog- 
nise Hungary ; and Hungary refused to recog- 
nise him. A terrible civil war followed, With the 
help of Czar Nicholas the Hungarian rebellion was 
crushed, and Hungary drowned in blood. For 
ten years Francis Joseph ruled the Austrian Em- 
pire from Vienna with absolutism and bayonets. 

But from 1859 to 1866 the stars changed their 
course. It was the most tragic period of the Em- 
pire’s life. In 1858 Cavour and Louis Napoleon had 
secretly met. Cavour had been long dreaming of 
a United Italy. But Italian unity could not be 


acheived till the last Austrian had been, driven 
out of it. Cavour worked Napoleon round, and 
arranged for a simultaneous attack on Austria 
the following year. As arranged, the French 
armies swept down upon Austria, and Napoleon 
stood victorious on the field of Solferino. But it 
was at enormous cost. The “little” Napoleon 
reeled before the carnage of the battle-field, hastily 
concluded peace with Austria on the terms of the 
surrender of Lombardy to Italy, and returned to 
Paris, leaving Cavour burning with rage, and 
Jtaly to wait for another day to complete its uni- 
fication. The very next year, however, by a 
united effort Austria was driven out of Italy, and 
Italian unity was practically won. For Francis 
Joseph, the events of 1859 and 1860 were a ter- 
vible lesson learnt at the cost of the jewel of 
Lombardy. He granted a constitution to Aus- 
tria, and fram that time changed into a less re- 
actionary and more progressive ruler. 

During all these years the relations of Austria 
and Prussia were those of rivals in the great Ger- 
manic confederation of which both were the domi- 
nantsmembers. But it was becoming more and 
more clear every day that both could not lead the 
one and many small states and smaller princi- 
palities. The Austrian lead was, moreover, losing 
its strength, there being so much to occupy Aus- 
tria in the south. Prussia had on the other hand 
asserted itself in the meantame among the North 
German States. It was obvious that a common 
tariff could alone bind the Germanic States at 
least into an economic entity. Prussia had there- 
fore formed with the North German States the 
Zollverein, « Customs Union. And from sucha 
Union, Austria was deleberately excluded. When 
Bismarck came on the scene he determined to 
end this old rivalry by force of arms, and drive 
Austria out of the confederation. He managed 
to pick a quarrel over the Danish Duchies ¢Schle- 
swig and Holstein) which were acquired some 
time before by the confederation. The result 
was the Prusso-Austrian War of 1866. In seven 
weeks Austria stood defeated and torn at Sadova. 
She was driven from the confederation, and in 
addition lost Venetia to Italy. Prussia, on its 
part, formed and led the North Germanic confe- 
deration, and four years later after the Franco- 
Prussian, war united it into the German Empire. 
Bismarck was, however, careful not to take an 
acre of Austrian territory when he could have 
taken all Bohemia. A conflict with the -Freneh 
was inevitable, and Austrian neutrality would 
mean a good deal then, The war of 1870 came, 
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Napoleon fell at Sedan. His hopes of Austrian 
help had fallen too, for Bismarck had already ob- 
tained a secret promise from the Czar that if 
Austria entered the field against Prussia, Kussia 
would support Prussia. 

The disaster of 1866 opened Francis Joseph’s 
eyes. The humiliation at Sadova and the defeat 
in foreign policy forced him to settle the differen- 
ces at home. He made peace with Hungary. 
Hungary was granted a constitution, and Francis 
Joseph was crowned King of Hungary. A system 
of “delegations” was arranged for a common 
foreign policy, a common army, a common adminis- 
tration of finances like customs and debts, and the 
joint administration of the Imperial territories of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. ‘The reconciliation with 
Hungary has been perhaps the wisest piece of 
statesmanship in his reign. 

By 1870 the era of disappointments and de- 
fexts aud disasters was over. Austria was not 
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later the Triple Alliance including Italy, though 
strange, was a fact. 

Driven from the north, and south, the centre 
of gravity of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
moved. Austria-Hungary began to look at the 
Balkans. In the Russo-Turkish War, Turkey had 
lost. And at the Congress of Berlin that followed 
Bismarck rewarded Austria with the provisional 
administration of the Turkish Provinces of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina, though Austria had not 
struck one blow for them. Bismarck’s motives 
were plain. Austria had remained neutral in 
1870. And Bismarck-was also working for an 
alliance with her. 

For thirty years after the Congress of Berlin 
there was peace in Europe. But in all that time 
the situation in the Near-East had hardly im- 
proved. It had even got worse. It was the gout 
in the European system that always persisted. 
Put down in one part it swelled up in another; 
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only expelled from Germany and Italy, but was 
left without a friend in Europe. The only friends 
she could now have were her very enemies. Ger- 
many had come to stay. And Italy was now 
strong and united against her. In 1879 Germany 
and Austria formed an alliance, and three years 


and each time the swelling was worse. In 1908 
Turkish suzerainty was overthrown by Bulgaria. 
Like Ferdinand of Bulgaria, Francis Joseph too 
tore up the Berlin Treaty. He annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and bought off Turkey for two 
and a half million pounds. Russia was most bit- 
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ter. She had fought the Russo-Turkish war and 
was robbed of its fruits. Servian hopes too were 
destroyed. But the Kaiser standing by Austria 
in ‘‘ shining armour” warned Russia and Servia 
‘off. The Eastern question was, however, not 
to settle down thus. In 1911 the Balkans blazed 
_ up again, and this time the conflagaration was 
general. The following year Turkey further re- 
ceded from Europe. The Balkan allies then 
fought over the spoils, and Servia came out 
triumphant. The Balkan balance changed. The 
rise of Servia, and the possible growth of a great 
Slav Kingdom or a Balkan federation made Aus- 
tria jealous and nervous about her influence in 
the Balkans. ‘ Greater Servia” would bar her 
influence there, and would be a disintegrating 
wedge in her artificial conditions. Servian career, 
therefore, it thought, had be stopped. The inurder 
of the Archduke was but an occasion for an ulti- 
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‘ di Now Lieutenant, the Fatherland will soon call upon 
ou. 

LIBULENANT: “ What do you mean by that? My 
father Was a Hungarian, my mother was a Pole, and | 
was born in the Tyrol.” 

“You must take a larger view of the Fath ay 
is the House of Hapsburg.” Se Oa 


matum. And the Austro-Servian war has deve- 
loped into a general European war. 


1t will be interesting to watch if, and how, and 
in what shape, the polyglot empire of Austria- 
Hungary containing Germans, Czechs, Italians, 
Magayrs, Poles, Ruthanians, Croatians and Slavo- 
niaus will survive the great upheaval of 1914, 
Though the sentiment of solidarity has certainly 
grown to some extent in Francis Joseph’s reign, 
during the last few years, particularly, he has 
had incessant political and racial worries tu keep 
peace among his distracted and divided subjects, 
‘The feud between Germans and Czechs in Bohe- 
una, between Poles und Ruthanians in Galicia, 
between Magayis and Slavs in Hungary, and bet- 
ween Germans aud Italians in the Tyrol still — 
continues. Hungary has wanted more and more— 
universal suffrage, in fact. Bohemia has wanted a 
Kingdom for itself such as Hungary has. There 
has been constant trouble with the southern 
Slavs since the rise of the Balkan powers. Fur- 
ther south, there has been trouble with the mil- 
lion Italians in the Tyrol. It is difficult to judge 
how far and to what extent these warring ele- 
ments will unite in the face of the present over- 
whelming struggle. It is likely that the Poles 
and the Slavs will try to keep aloof. But it is 
doubtful if Bohemia and Hungary will tend to 
disunite and split up the Dual Monarchy. And, 
added to all these difficulties at home, comes the 
breaking of the Italian link in the Triple Alliance, 


If Francis Joseph has been in himself a_ piece 
of European history, it is a piece tinged with 
blood which his wisdom in after years has tried 
towash and clean. Itis a ‘piece that is also 
darkened by tragedies. However, amid all the 
disasters and tragedies of his life, with the 
lessons of bitter experience during his long 
years, Francis Joseph has undoubtedly attempted 
to do some constructive work and bring about 
some degree of cohesion in one of the most 
heterogeneous empires that has been ruled by an 
Emperor. But events are greater than men. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire is on its gravest 
trial. How it will emerge from: this gigantic 
struggle, it is difficult to say. If it comes out 
successful and intact, it will be a miracle. If it 
fails and breaks, it will be the crowning event of 
a long life of defeats and disasters and 
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Friend of Havelock Ellis under the influ- 
ence of nitrous oxide found himself face-to- 
face with the Almighty. Of a philosophic 
temperament, he asked God: ‘‘ Why have 

you placed us here? For what purpose have you 
submitted us to all this strife and misery 2 What 
is the solution of the riddle of life?” Then came 
in one word the awful reply: ‘“ Procreation.” 

As to the adequacy of the answer to the 
question put, different people may hold differ- 
ent views. To Dr. Hermann Oncken* the 
fateful word, procreation, the fecundity of 
tne German race, that is, seems the real ex- 
planation of the foreign policy of Germany after 
William II became virtually his own Chancellor. 
The increase of German population and the 
industrial development of Germany make expan- 
sion absolutely a necessity. The need for expan- 
sion, says the Heidelberg Professor, has no 
connection with a military craving for conquest. 
If the remarks of the German Emperor appeared 
now and then too bellicose, it was only his manner 
of stating his ideas in a picturesque fashion. 

With the lurid fact of the war before us, it 
would appear that Dr. Oncken had no contact 
with the real forces at work in shaping and effec- 
buating German policy. Von Bernhardi and 
Prince Von Biilow seem to have expressed the 
rue mind of Germany better. They had no doubt 
as to what Germany must do. War, open or 
understood, must be carried on. These exponents 
of German policy must feel happy now. We are 
in the throes of a world-war initiated by 
sermany. 

Whoever has heard of the German has heard of 
his thoroughness. The German mind is not satis- 
fied unless between the practik and the theorie 
there be the closest nexus demonstrated. No 
link must be missing of the according concate- 
nation, The ought to be done and the thing 
done should be bottomed upon the ultimate reality. 
Every ethik should have its metaphysik. Not so 
the English mind. The average Englishman 
rather prides himself upon his thoughts having 
many loose ends, This shows bis eminently prac- 
ical common sense nature. The latter end of 
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his philosophy may forget the beginning. If the 
defect is shown up, he does not mind it. He 
thanks the stars he is not an arid German pedant. 
There may be an exception here and there like 
T. H. Green who strove most conscientiously to live 
in the spirit of his creed. Locke and Mill and 
Spencer are very English and show how recalcitrant 
their metaphysics can be to their politics. It was 
an English historian that explained that 
the Empire was won in a fit of absence of mind. 
It was an English poet of the Empire that said 
the type was the absent-minded beggar, 

The German is not absent-minded. He has 
been and is wide awake. He has a new Gospel, a 
new Ethik, a perfectly reasoned out system to 
explain the why and the wherefore of this present 
war. When certain ideas are in the air, 
these are expressed by different men in dif- 
ferent ways. Philosophers trick out these ideas in 
all the panoply of logic and system. Historians 
show the march of events gradually making ex- 
plicit to human consciousness the immanent 
purpose of God or civilisation. Poets sing of the 
golden age of man’s brotherhood and solidarity, or 
of the heroic past of their ancestors, or of their 
being a chosen nation or of the ineluctable destiny 
of their racial supremacy to which they have to 
submit with becoming modesty. The thing has 
been done before. They doit now in Germany. 

It will serve the purpose of the paper to indi- 
cate how the main ideas at the basis of the war 
have obsessed the thoughts of some leading minds 
in Germany. 


The historian that familiarised the Germans 
with the idea of their glorious future was Treitschke, 
Mr. G. P. Gooch thus refers to his historic 
work “Germany in the Nineteenth Century.” “ It 
is written throughout from a Prussian standpoint, 
witha pronounced antipathy to thesmaller states, 
and without comprehension for the men and 
movements that opposed the military and bureau- 
cratic regime of the Hohenzollern.”* There is 
throughout a perfervid patriotism as of a German 
Macaulay. He breaks out into such a prophetic 
vision as the following: ‘To whom will belong 
the sceptre of the Universe? What nation will 
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impose its wishes on the other decadent and 
enfeebled people ? Will itbenot Germany that will 
have the mission to ensure the peace of the world? 
.... The future belongs toGermany.” Evidently the 
German has no need to imitate the Scotsman 
and pray to the Lord as he was supposed to do: 
‘¢Q Lord! Gieus a guid conceit of oursel.” 

The philosopher of the German Machtpolitik is 
Nietzsche. ‘There is no originality worth men- 
tioning about the Nietzschean doctrines. Manu 
and Plato were quite convinced of the indefeasible 
superiority of certain races and of their right 
to lord it over other races for all time to come. 
The French savant, Comte de Gobineau, has 
elaborately gone into the question and with an 
array of learned argument has tried to establish 
the inequality of different races of humanity. 
There is the resort even to the polygenist theory 
made acceptable to the slave-owning Americans 
by Morton and Nott and Glidden.* 

The merit about Nietzsche is that he has the 
literary talent and there is an engaging frankness 
about his statements. There is none of the 
decorous veiling of the rights, no insistence on the 
Dharmas of the different castes which Manu 
makes so much about; the side of his exposition 
s0 acceptable to some minds even now. 

Schopenhauer had got dissatisfied with a purely 
intellectual envisaging of the world. The prime 
reality according to him was will. It is the will 
to live that is the vis motor of life phenomena, 
Into this idea and fact of volition-Schopenhauer 
melts everything Whether the world process 
can be thus satisfactorily accounted for is not our 
present purpose to investigate. We may well 
hesitate to accept the suggested solution as final, 
All attempts to bring within man’s intellectual 
schemata the streaming-in fulness of the many- 
sided cosmos raise such doubts in us and it is the 
privilege of each man to think such thoughts 
afresh and feel that there is some hidden want 
therein, or find that the intellectual frame work is 

able to carry the whole of reality. 

We are not concerned liowever with Schopen- 
hauer or with the soundness of hissystem. He comes 
in only as the nearest ancestor of Nietzsche as a 
thinker. If the ‘ will to live’ is the potent word 
to conjure with for Schopenhauer, ‘the will to 
power ’ is equally powerful in Nietzsche’s hands. 

Each age has to rethink for itself, make clear 
to itself ultimately desirable ends and _ set up its 
own ideals, It has to form its own table of values, 
to marshal its own hierarchy of ends. The earlier 
ages had sought to pursue such ends as truth, 
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virtue: truth was regarded as superior to error, 
virtue as superior to vice. Nietzsche was not 
satisfied with the hitherto accepted table of values, 
He wanted to hive a transvaluation of all values, 
The morality of the world, the code of Christian 


“virtues that ostensibly guided his contemporaries 


he stigmatises as the morality of the slave. The 
table of Christian virtues was drawn up by 
Judaism. It was the Jews who were the worst 
enemies of the aristocratie values. The ascetic 
ideal, of dying to live, was a thing to repudiate 
most vigorously. 

As M. Lichtenberger puts it ‘ those mysterious 
and superhuman metaphysic:.| entities which man” 
has always believed to be without himself, and 
which he hasreveyenced under different names— 
God, the world, the thing in itself, Truth, the 
‘ Categorical Imperative’ aré merely phantoms of 
our imagination. The most immediate reality, the 
only reality which it is permitted us to 
know, is the world of our desires, of our 
passions. All our deeds, wishes, and thoughts 
are, in the end, governed by our instincts, and. 
these instincts all spring from one primordial 
instinct, the ‘will to power,’ which suffices to 
explain by itself alone all the manifestations of 
life of which we are witnesses.’”* All life activities 
are governed by instincts. ‘If a man. aspires to 
virtue, truth or art, heis urged to do so by his 
instincts.” Morality is a human institution. 
Different ranks of men have different systems of 
morality. There is a morality of masters, a 
morality of slaves. The man of prey, the aristo- 
crat, can determine for himself the value of men 
and things. ‘The useful is good, the harmful bad. 
Nietzsche sets small store by disinterestedness, 
pity—as these are out of place in a master. He 
admires strength, audacity, deceit and even cru- 
elty, as they help him in war. Man has obligations 
only to his peers, he may act towards the slave as 
he thinks fit, treating them delicately or harshly 
as he pleases. Against the slave everything done 
is lawful—outrages, murder, pillage, torture, ete. 


The slave is interested in making out that such 
unrestricted, natural following out of human 
impulses is wrong. Ethical narcotics are adminis- 
tered, religious bogeys are invented. There have 
been Nietzscheans before Nietzsche. Richard III 
was evidently one when he said : 

Conscience is bui a word that cowards use, 

Devised at first to keep the strong in awe, 

Here is the Gospel of the Aristocrat, of the. 
superman : the Message of the Hammer : 


* Lichtenberger’s “ Gospel of the Superman” p, | 
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*“ Why so hard!” said the charcoal unto the diamond, 
are we not near relations ?” 

“Why so sofi? O my brethren, this I ask you. Are 
e not brethren ? 

Why so soft, so unresisting, and yielding ? Why is 
2ere So much disavowal and abnegation in your hearts? 

Why is there so little fate in your looks ? 

And if you are unwilling to be fates, and inexorable, 
ow could you—conquer with me some day ? 

And if your hardness would not glance, and cut, and 
hip to pieces, how could you—create with me some 
ay? 

For all creators are hard. And it must seem blessed- 
ess unto you to press your hand upon millenniums as 
pon wax,— 

Blessed to write up2n the will of millenniums a8 upon 
rass,—harder than brass, nobler than brass. ‘The 
oblest only is perfectly hard. 

This new table, O my brethern, I put over you 

Become hard !” 


The state is unmorality organised, is from with- 
a—the police, the penal code, status, commerce, 
he family ; and from without the will to war, to 
ower, to conquest and revenge.” This is some- 
hing quite different from what represents the col- 
active will of the community, from what makes it 
ossible for each to realise his best self. This Levi- 
than—the objectification of the will of the 
utocrat or of the wills of a favoured minority— 
as not improved by the land. change. 


How counter Nietz:cheism runs to the movements 


hat the humanitarians have been promoting 
s obvious. If the gospel of the superman should 
ye accepted there would be an end of all the 
herished heritage of civilisation. . 

Critics have pointed out that we must not seek 
nnything like a complete system of philosophy in 
Vietzsche. He was one like Emerson, an aphoris- 
ic writer; giving in unsystematic fashion penet- 
ative intuitions of many things. Nor is it the 
ase that politicians seek to have a thorough- 
foing logical justification of their measures, 
What is suggested here is that those who follow 
he relentless policy of militarism have in 
Nietzsche’s works a convenient philosophy made 
eady to hand. Each man, each nation, each 
poch gets the kind of philosophy it deserves. 

Let us compare the principles referred to with 
he authoritative expounders of German policy :— 

Compared with private morality, international 
norality is in a less advanced condition. If after 
o many years of civilisation there be the recrude- 
cence in Nietzscheism of what looks like a 
eversion to earlier savagery in the department of 
Hate morality, that in international morality 
«1 ould be still nearer the state of nature red 
linke? : 

th and claw is no matter for surprise. 

‘*H.Ez grown a nation, Germany with its 


’S 1 of attack perfected, Germany flesh 


with victories at Sadowa and Sedan, was natural- 
ly eager to be recognised as one of the great 
powers. Carefully guided by Bismarck, its position 
as afactor to be reckoned with in European 
politics was acknowledged. Germany’s ambition 
was not satisfied with mere being. There must 
be well-being and the well-being assured for all 
time to come. Participating in the full in the 
life of Europe, there was for Germany the world- 
oyster to open. Was she to wait indefinitely and 
be content only with the shell? 

The growing menace of socialism Bismarck 
had placated by legislative measures calculated to 
improve the industrial classes and these measures 
had the further effect of increasing the power of 
the State. Conservatism grew in favour. All 
attempts at popular representation were regarded 
as savouring of revolution. Political meetings and 
combinations were discountenanced. Along with 
these antipopular tendencies there grew the idea 
of the welépolitik. On the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Empire, William II said the 
German Empire had become a World Empire. 
Its position as a World Empire could be held only 
by strengthening its power. <A welt-politik must 
be a machfpolitik. 

What is felt as an internal weakness, the socia- 
list’ party, must be repressed. On this Prince 
Von Biilow has no doubt. Loyalty to the State 
cannot be consistent with sympathy for the socia- 
lists. There must be no weak concessions made 
to them, no compromise. 

“Tt is a danger to the country and the monarchy, 
This danger must be faced and met with a great and 
comprehensive national policy.”* 

There must be complete Teutonization of all peo- 
plesinthe Empire and they must be imbued with 
German culture. In Adolph Wilbrandt’s play* * 
an official belonging to the north German nobility 
makes love to the daughter of a savant. They 
quarrel. ‘I represent the Germany of Schiller, 
Goethe, Lessing,” says the lady. “ And I repre- 
sent the Germany of Bismarck and Blucher and 
Moltke.” They marry. In their marriage we 
see symbolised the combination of militarism and 
intellect. 

‘Frymann’ is more outspoken. The socialist 
members, editors, journalists, publishers connected 
with socialist publications must be expelled. 
Those that don’t have property must be disfran- 
chised. Even a coup d’ etat must be risked. 

yermany having perfected its weapons, a strong 
fleet and a strong army, a war must be welcome, 

“All who ‘love the German people and wish to 
accelerate the a/jventof a crisis will long for the 


ep 


* Imperial Germany p. 209, * * 283, 
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outbreak of a war which will wake all the whole- 
some and strong forces of the nation.” 

*“ If Germany should be victorious there will occur 
a great moral revival similar to that resulting from the 
Franco-German War, and it will have similar political 
results. A Reichstag with a large patriotic majority 
will be elected: As that sentiment may be only transient 
it should immediately be utilised. Immediately the 
constitution should be altered by the alteration of the 
present franchise. 

“If we should he defeated —that, after all, is possible 
.--the present internal disunion would cease, It would 
become a curse. It could be converted into order only 
by the absolute will of a Dictator. <A Dictatorship, 
supported by the Army and all the patriots, could then 
effect the necessary revision of the constitution-”* 

Here we have clearly the true inwardness of 
such a drastic remedy as war, 

Be it thy course [O Kaiser] to busy giddy minds, 

With foreign quarrels, says ‘ Frymann.’ 

General Von Bernhardi has no doubt or mis- 
giving about Germany’s duty. For Germany to 
be a world power and to procure for German 
spirit and German ideas the recognition hitherto 
denied to them there must be war. And the war 
will pay Germany. There are British possessions to 
occupy if Britain has not the good sense to stand 
Germany’s friend. Von Bernhardi gives the 
following justification for the faith that is in 
him : 

Might is at once the supreme right, and the dispute as 
to what is right is decided by the arbitrament of war. 
War gives a biologically just decision, since its decisions 
rest upon the very nature of things. The end-alland be- 
all of a State is power. This justifies the big nations in 
blotting out the little ones and seizing their territories. 
Strong, healthy and flourishing nations increase in num- 
bers, From a given moment they require a continual 
expansion of their frontiers, they require new territory 
for the accommodation of their surplus population, 
Since almost every part of tho globe is inhabited, new 
territory must, asa rule, be obtained at the cost of its 
possessors—that is to say, by conquest, which thus 
becomes a law of necessity. Thus the only course left 
is to acquire the necessary territory by war. Thus the 
instinct of self-preservation leads inevitably to war and 
the conquest of foreign soil. Jt is not the possessor, but 
the victor, vho then has the right. 

The Emperor said to the Germans who went 
to put down the Boxer rising in China :— 


“When you come in contact with the enemy strike 
him down. Quarter is not to be given. Prisoners are 
not to be made. Whoever falls into your hands is into 
your hands delivered. Just as a thousand years ago the 
Huns under King Attila made for themselves a name 


many, there is an openmindedness to appreciate 
it with regard to financial obligations. Professor 
Usher says that according to Germany, 

‘““The moral code of the financial world, like the 

moral code of the political world, is based upon the 
notions of England and France, upon ideas obviously 
themselves the result of a peculiar situation, on whose 
continuance the welfare of England and France depends, 
Their moral code is based on their ownership of the 
world and their desire to continve it in perpetuity, and 
their moral code, therefore, condemns Germany to in- 
significance. The Germans refuse to recognise as moral 
anything which jeopardises their national existence. 
They claim the right to protect themselves by any 
weapons which will secure the desired result, and they 
have no intention of foregoing the use of these 
terrible economic weapons, simply from a supine acce- 
ptance of so-caljled ethical notions, whose very presump- 
tions militate against them.” 
If debts are repudiated, the German but beggars 
his neighbour. Itis buta fair spoiling of the 
Kgyptains. Are not the German people the elect 
of God, the enemies of the Germans the enemies 
of the Lord, according to a reverend German 
pastor? The Germans have a civilising mission. 
All ye meaner peoples of the earth, abase your- 
self before them. They are “ the granite block 
on which the good God may complete his work of 
civilising the world.” The Kaiser has said it, 
And he holds his Empire by right divine and is 
not accountable to man. ‘His military bureaucra- 
cy and his scientific savants are there to serve 
his will, And the ordinary people, that the 
Socialistic canaille prate of the rights of, are they 
not to serve the hierarchy-of the privileged ? They 
have to pay the taxes, to serve as soldiers and not 
to jaw. These form the whole duty of the people 
according to the authoritative exposition of a 
German professor of Christian Theology. 

Thisis the philosophy of politics according to 
Nietzsche’s own heart. Itis the political philoso- 
phy of the Superman. Only there is no novelty 
about it. Such ideas of Government we have had’ 
only too long. Autocracy and Bureaucracy are not 
German inventions. The brutal frankness of the 
exposition of such political philosophy may be the 
mark of the ‘blond beast,’ the German Superman. 

The present war is but the re-enacting of the 
old world drama of the conflict between the privi- 
leged and the great un-privileged, the conflict that 


which still appears imposing in tradition, so may the 
name of Germany become known in China in such a way 
that never again a Chinaman dare to look askance at a 
German. 


While repudiating socialism so far as it presses 
inconveniently on the privileged castes in Ger- 


began at Thermopylae and has since been going | 
on with varying fortunes throughout the world | 
all these centuries and has perhaps come to | 
head in this world conflagration. There can 

but one end to this war, Any other is unth’ 
ble. If any other, - the 
The pillared firmament is rottenness . 
And earth’s base built on stubble, —.—. 
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* The Nineteenth Century and After, Feb. 1914 Art 
Zabern, . 
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“THE TRIUMPH OF CULTURE.” 


‘* When the German armies penetrated the moral barrier 
of neutrality built by treaties round about Belgium and 
Luxemburg,” rays the New York Sun, “the Imperial 
Chancellor told the German people that this was a wrong 
justifiable only because German culture was in peril. 
** Now, when Zeppelins are carrying midnight murder 
into Antwerp, slaying the women and children of an 
unhappy race whose only offence Jay in the fact that 
fate had placed it in the pathway of the German General 
Staff operations, what warrant will the Kaiser’s Minister 
find to satisfy the German people ? 

“Germany, too, the world over, has appealed to the 
neutral nations for sympathy and moral support in her 
noble defence of herendangered culture. 

“Cannot the Germans perceive that a few more Zeppe- 
lin raids, a few more slaughterings of women and 
children and of the helpless and hapless, and the world, 
no Jonger neutral, will took eastward over the troubled 
Vistula toward the Russian millions flowing resistlessly 
onward, and will welcome them as the soldiers of civili- 
sation and as the saviours of all that the word and 
thought of culture means to it?”—From the Punch, 
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A TITANIC STRUGGLE, 


The titanic struggle into which the German Kaiser has plunged himself has gathered against 
him another foe in Japan. He now fights five enemies—France, Belgium and England in 
the West, and Russia in the East of Europs, and Japan in Asia.—From the Punch, 


INDIA AND THE WAR 


The King and the Minister’ $ appreciation. 
——— 1 
His Majesty’s Message to India.* 


>URING the past few weeks, the peoples of 
my whole Empire at Home and Overseas 
have moved with one mind and purpose to 
confront and overthrow an unparalleled assault 
upon the continuity of civilisation and_peace- 
making. The calamitous conflict is not of my 
seeking. My voice has been cast throughout on 
the side of peace. My Ministers earnestly strove 
to allay the causes of strife and to appease differ- 
ences with which my Empire was not concerned. 
Had I stood aside when, im defiance of the pled- 
ves to which my Kingdom was a party, the soil 
of Belgium was violated and her cities laid deso- 
late, when the very life ef the French nation was 
threatened with extinction, I should have sacri- 
ficed my honour and given to destruction: the 
liberties of my Empire and of mankind. 
I Tejoice that every part of the Empire is with 
me in this decision. 
Paramount regard for treaty, faith and pledged 
word of rulers and peoples is the common heri- 
sage of England and India. Amongst the many 
neidents that have marked the unanimous 
ap- rising of the populations of my Empire in de- 
ence of its unity and integrity, nothing has 
moved me more than the passionate devotion to 
my Throne expressed both by my Indian and 
English subjects and by the Feudatory Princes 
ind Ruling Chiefs of India and their prodigious 
yffers of their lives and their resources in the 
sause of the realm. Their one-voiced demand to 
9¢ foremost in conflict has touched my heart and 
aas inspired to the highest issues the love and 
levotion which as I well know, have ever linked 
my Indian subjects and myself. I recall to mind 


[India’s gracious message to the British nation of’ 


good-will and fellowship which greeted my return 
n February 1912, after the solemn ceremony of 
my Coronation Durbar at Delhi, and I find in 
shis hour of trial a full harvest and a noble fulfil- 
ment of the assurance given by you that the des- 
inies of Great Britain and India are indissolubly 


inked. 


* 1H. E. the Viceroy read the King’s Message at the 
erie Legislative Council at Simla on September 8. 


14 


The Rt. Hon. Mr. verniin 


The following is an extract from a speech deli- 
vered by the Rt. Hon. Mr. H. H. Asquith, the 
Prime Minister at a great meeting at the Guild 
Hall held on the 4th September 1914:— 

India too with not less alacrity has claimed her 
share in the common task (cheers). Every class 
and creed, British and Native, Princes and people, 
Hindus and Mahomedans vie with one another 
in the noble and emulous rivalry (cheers). 

‘Two divisions of their magnificent army are 
already on the way. (Cheers.) 

We welcome with appreciation and affection 
their proferred aid and, in the Empire which 
knows no distinction of raee or class, where all 
alike are subjects of the King-Emperor and are 
joint and equal custodians of our common inte- 
rest and fortunes, we here hail with profound and 
heart-felt gratitude their association side by side 
and shoulder to shoulder with the Home and 
Dominion troops, under a flag which is the sym- 
bol toall of the Unity that the world in arms 
cannot dissever or dissolve. (Loud Cheers. ) 


- Lord Crewe. 


_ The following is an extract from a speech made 
by the: Most Hon. The Marquess of Crewe, 
Secretary of State for India, in the House of 
Lords:— 

‘‘ This demonstration of loyalty true and heart- 
felt, to the King-Emperor and the Government is 
one ‘of the most gratifying faets that have been the 
outcome of the present war. (Cheers.) Support 
from the self-governing Dominions has been most 
striking. They are people of our own blood with 
countless memories and traditaons centering round 
this island. It is perhaps even more striking, 
certainly no less gratifying, that those repr esent- 
ing the various races in India; races representing 
a civilisation of almost cmbotd antiquity, races 
which have been remarkable in arms, and the 
science of government, that they should: in so 
whole hearted a manner rally round -the British 
Government, most of all round the King-Emperor 
at sucha moment as this, and Iam certain that 
this House will desire to express through those 
who are entitled to speak for it, its apprecia- 
tion of their attitude and its recognition of the 
part they have played.” (Loud Cheers.) 
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H. E. Lord Hardinge.* 


It has been a source of profound satisfaction 
to me that the attitude of the British Govern- 


ment has been so thoroughly appreciated in India - 


and has met with such warm support. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the valuable offers of 
military assistance that I have received from the 
Ruling Chiefs of India and the countless offers 
of personal service and of material help made to 
me by both rich and poor in the provinces of 
British India have touched me deeply and have 
given me one more proof, which I never needed, 
of what I have long known and never for an inst- 
ant doubted viz, the deep loyalty and attachment 
of the Indian people to the King-Emperor and 
the Throne and their readiness to make any sacri- 
fice on their part to further and strengthen the 
interests of the Empire. 

The fact that the Government of India are in 
a position to help the mothercountry by the 
despatch of such a large proportion of our armed 
forces is a supreme mark of my absolute confi- 
dence in the fidelity of our troops and in the 
loyalty of the Indian people. I trust that this 
may be fully recognised in England and abroad. 
That, owing to the war, sacrifices will have to be 
made is inevitable, and that suffering will be en- 
tailed is unhappily certain, but I am _ confident 
that the people of India, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, will shrink from no sacrifice and will 
loyally co-operate with the Government in main- 
taining internal order and in doing all in their 
power to secure the triumph of the arms of our 
King-Emperor. The countless meetings to ex- 
press loyalty held throughout India and the warm 
response of the people to my appeal for funds for 
the relief of distress in India during the war, 
have filled me with satisfaction and have confirm- 
ed my first impression that, in this war, the 
Government would be supported by the determi- 
nation, courage and endurance of the whole coun- 
try. If it was, moreover, with confidence and 
pride that I was able to offer to His Majesty the 
finest and largest military force of British and 
Indian troops for service in Europe that has ever 
left the shores of India, I am confident that the 
honour of this land and of the British Empire 
may be safely entrusted to our brave soldiers and 
that they will acquit themselves nobly and ever 
maintain their high traditions of military chivalry 
and courage. 


SS 


* Speech at the meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council held at Simla on September 8, 


The Indian Expeditionary Force. 


The Cost of the Expedition. 


DEBATE IN THE VICEROY’S COUNCIL. 


All India was delighted to learn that the 
Indian Expeditionary Force would be used in the 
Great European War. Atthe instance of the 
Hon, Sir G. M. Chitnavis a resolution was 
passed in the Imperial Legislative Council 
offering financial support for the maintenance of 


this force from the resources of the Government 
of India. 


SIR CHITNAVIS. 


Sir G. M. Chitnavis in ‘moving his Resolution 
which was unanimously passed made an excellent 
speech in the course of which he said :— ; 

Should any outside danger threaten us, we 
stand shoulder to shoulder round our mighty 
mother England, and her enemies will find us 
arrayed in solid phalanx by her side ready to meet 
any danger and render any sacrifices for the sake 
of the great and glorious Empire of which we are 
proud to call ourselves citizens. Indians of all 
ranks, religions, and shade of political opinicn 
scorn and repel the suggestion that there exists 
any party or body or individual in this countiy 
that hopes for aught but victory for England. 


We rejoice in the thought that our warrior 
forces will take the field beside the stendfost 
soldiery of England, that the fighting races—the 
Sikhs, Pathans, Rajputs. and Gurkhas—of whom 
we are so justly proud, will charge shoulder to 
shoulder with the famous British Regiment, 
whose banners, have the record of many a fight 
fought boldly, in the scene of to-day’s tremendous 
struggle. 

% . * ee 

It is India’s deep desire to prove her title to 
the esteem and confidence of England and the 
British Empire in this hour of trial. It is not by 
words only but by action that we must prove it ; 
if I. may say so, “not only with our lips but in 
our lives.” Tt is our firm intention to loyally help 
our Government and to make any sacrifices that 
may be needed of us. There is a, general and 
growing desire that we should offer on this occa- 
sion all our resources in the service of our King 
and Emperor. That has been the prevailing senti- 
ment in the crowded meetings convened throv- 
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out the country. We shall be untrue to ourselves 
and to the people we represent if here in Council 
we do not reiterate the sentiments that prevail 
outside, and make it clear to Your Excellency 
that we are and shall be ready to bear our share 
in the financial burden that will be imposed by 


this war. We know that our present condition 


is due tothe peace we have enjoyed under the © 


British rule, that our very existence depends upon 
the continuance of that rule. We cannot, on this 
occasion, stand aloof. Along with our devotion 
and sympathy, the general desire is to make any 
contribution that may be required of us. I move 
this resolution convinced as I am that I shall have 
the full support of the Council; and that no one 
of us will grudge to bear his share of the burden 
on this occasion, and thus to do all that lies in his 
power to ensure that the future history of this 
great Empire shall be no less glorious than its 
past, and that its mission of peace, of progress 
and of liberty shall be continued and completed. 

Sir Chitnavis’s resolution was seconded by the 
Hon. The Raja of Mahummadabad and supported 
by all his colleagues. With reference to the cost 
of the Expedition the Hon. Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerjee drew attention to the Government 
of India Act of 1858, which refers to the cost of 
Punitive Expeditions outside the limits of India. 
He also referred to the various Expeditions in 
which the Indian troops had taken part. He felt 
the furthest limit of taxation had been reached, 
and their wants were numerous, but looking on 
the other side of the shield, the Empire was con- 
fronted with a crisis of the greatest magnitude. 
It was their very existence which was at stake. 
Its honour, its credit, its heritage were jeopardi- 
sed in a crisis of supreme magnitude. All consti- 
tutional considerations must be held in partial 
abeyance. They must bear their share of the 
burden, India aspired to Colonial self-government, 
and should do what the Colonials were doing. 

H. E, LORD HARDINGE 

made the following speech on the occasion :— 

It has been a source of profound pleasure to 
me to listen to-day to the loyal and patriotic 
speeches made by Hon’ble Members of my Coun- 
cil, and it has struck me during the course of to- 
day's discussion in Council that this remarkable 
demonstration of loyalty and of unity with the 
Empire has been a fitting baptism of this new 
Chamber, I fully recognise that the views ex- 
pressed by Hon’ble Members represent not mere- 
ly their own personal views but those of the 
whole country which has been deeply moved by 
the fact that the Empive has through no fault on 


the part of its statesmen been placed in a position 
of grave external danger. The hearty desire dis: 
played on every side to make material sacrifices’ 


and to offer personal service has been a striking 


demonstration of the enthusiasm of all classes 
and creeds to unite with the Government in 
resisting the aggressive action of a Power which 
can be regarded as a menace to civilisation in its 
savage efforts to dominate Europe and indirectly 
the world. 

India has gladly given her sons to fight the 
common foe side by side with sons of Great Bri- 
tain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and 
we may with confidence and with pride look for- 
ward to their achievements on the battlefield 
being worthy of the best and highest military tra- 
ditions of this country. It is no longer a secret 
that we have already despatched two divi- 
sions of Infantry to Europe and one Cavalry 
Brigade while three more Cavalry Brigades 
will follow immediately. That we have been - 
ina position to send a military force of over 
70,000 combatants to fight for the empire across 
the seas is a legitimate source of pride and satis- 
faction to India asa whole and with the know- 
ledge that practically all the Ruling Chiefs placed 
their Military forces and the resources of their 
States at the disposal of the Government it is 


clear that we are not at the end of our military 


resources, 

Several of the Ruling Chiefs have, in accordance 
with their desire, been selected to accompany the 
Expeditionary Force, whilst all who have had any 
military training have expressed a desire to serve. 
Amongst these selected are Maharaja Sir Pratab 
Singh, Regent of Jodhpur, and the Maharajas of 
Bikanir, Patiala, Rutlam, Kishengarh, Jodhpur, 
the Nawabs of Joara, Sachin, Bhopal and several 
other leading Indians of rank and distinction, 
amongst those being our friend Malik Umar 
Hyat who never misses an occasion to go to the 
front and whose cheery presence in — this Council 
we shall all miss. 

I should like to add at the same time that our 
ally the Maharaja of Nepal has also very gene- 
rously placed his forces at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment, while I have received from His Majesty 
the Amir the most friendly assurances, 

That Hon'ble Members shonld desire at the 
same time to share the financial burden cast upon 
the United Kingdom by the war, is a very natural 
and legitimate aspiration and one that I cannot 
commend too highly. I speak for the Govern- 
ment of India when I say that we are in full 
accord and complete sympathy with the wish 
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expressed and will be very pleased to gratify 
it. as far as we legitimately can having due regard 
to the interests of the taxpayers. You are no 
doubt aware that we are bound to suffer financi- 
ally from the war and the consequent: dislocation 
of the trade entailing as it will a falling off in our 
Customs returns and Railway receipts. We 
could, however, under ordinary circumstances 
have asked the Home Government to bear the 
whole cost of the expeditionary force as in the 
cases of the forces sent to China and South Africa, 
and in this way we could have effected very con- 
siderable counter-savings. But I must tell you 
that we actually had this matter under our con- 
sideration and we felt that it would not be in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of India 
that in a crisis like the present, India should gain 
a material advantage at the expense of the Home 
Government in the-saving effected on the despatch 
of a large expeditionary force to Europe, a feeling 
which has received full confirmation in the Re- 
solution which has been moved and in the speeches 
which have been made. 

On behalf of the Government I accept the 
Resolution and it will strengthen our hands in 
the recommendation we felt disposed to make and 
shall now proceed to make, that under present 
circumstances we should accept such portion of 


the cost of the expeditionary force as would have — 


fallen upon India had our troops continued to be 
employed in this country under normal circum- 
stances. So far as a rough estimate can be 
framed, at present it must necessarily be a very 
rough one, and the net amount which the Govern- 
ment of India would in this way contribute to 
His Majesty's Government assuming that the war 
lasted till towards the end of the current financial 
year would be about one million sterling. 

The Hon’ble Members would have seen the 
announcement in the Press of the splendid offer 
of 50 lakhs asa contribution to the cost of ex- 
peditionary force made by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Mysore. I cannot sufficiently com- 
mend this striking and partiotie action on the 
pert of His Highness whose loyalty, generosity 
and liberal views are so we known. The money 
so offered will be placed at the disposal of His 
Majesty’s Government as an additional contribu- 
tion, and has been earmarked for meeting the 
cost of transport for taking our troops owerseas, 
Any other similar offers that may be made will.be 
treated in like way, 

I trust that this solution of this somewhat 
difficult question will prove satisfactory to the 
Hon'ble Members and to the country at large, 
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We shall thus besides placing at .the disposal of 

His Majesty’s Government a Jarge portion of our 

army primarily maintained for the defence of — 
India, also present them, and that at a time when ~ 
as I have said the war is likely materially to affect — 
our Budget arrangements, with a sum which may ~ 
run to about a million sterling. A contribution — 
on more liberal lines than this would not, we — 
think, be fair to the Indian taxpayer, but that — 
we should go to this extent in helping the mothenll 
country is, I believe, a measure which will be in — 
unison with your wishes and with Indian senti- _ 
ment generally. There is, I believe, nothing like — 
comradeship in arms before the enemy and joint — 
participation in the dangers and hardships of or | 


_ to level all distinctions to inspire mutual] respect. 


and to foster friendships. This I regard as the — 
bright side of the despatch of our troops to 


Kurepe and of the heavy material sacrifices that _ 
are being made by India for the sake of the 
Empire. ie 

I cannot help feelimg that asa camsequence — 
better relations will be promoted amongst the — 
component parts of the British Empire, many — 


misunderstandings will be removed and outstand-— 
ing grievances will be settled in an amicable cdl 


generous manner. In this sense out of evil good — 
may come to India, and this is the desire of all. 
MR. ASQUITH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On the 16th September, the Right Hon. Mr. 
Asquith moved the following resolution in the 
House of Commons :— 


That, His Majesty having directed a Military Force, 
consisting of British and Indian troops, charged upon — 
the revenues of India, to be despatched to Europe for — 
service in the warin which this country is engaged, 
this House consents that the ordinary pay and other 
ordinary charges of any troops so despatched, as well as 
the ordinary charges of any vessels belonging to the 
Government that may be employed in this expedition, 
which would have been charged upon the resources of 
India had such troops or vessels remained in that coun- 
try or seas adjacent, shall continue to be se chargeable, — 
provided that, if it shall be neeessary to replace the 
troops or vessels so withdrawn by other vessels o1 ' 
forces, then the expense of raising, maintaining and 
providing such vessels and forces shall be repaid out of — 
any moneys which may be provided by Parliament for 
the purposes of the said expedition. ; 


In moving the Resolution the Premier’ paid an 
eloquent tribute to India’s magnificent response, 
Mr. Asquith said :— 
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The motion is one which will, I am certain, be received — 
with complete assent and gratitude in every quarter of 
the House. I do not think that in all the moving exhi- 
bitions of national and Imperial patriotism which the 
war has evoked there is any which has more touched, 
and rightly touched, the feelings of this House and 


H. E, LORD HARDINGE, RYT. HON. MARQUESS OF CREWE, 
iceroy of India. Secretary of State for India. 
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The Lieutenant-Governors. 


SIR JAMES MESTON, SIR M. F. ODWYER, 
The United Provinces, The Punjab. 


SIR HARVEY ADAMSON, SIR HARCOURT BUTLER, 
Late of Burma, Burma, 


The Chief Commissioners, 


SIR BENJAMIN ROBERTSON, ’ SIR CHARLES STUART BAYLEY, 
The Central Provinces & Berar. Bihar and Orissa, 


SIR G. O. ROOS- KEPPEL, SIR ARCHDALE EARLE, 
N. W, Frontier Province, Assan), 


H. E, LORD CARMICHAEL, 


H. E. LORD PENTLAND 
. Sg Governor of Bengal. 


Governor of M-dras, 
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suntry than the message from H. E. the Viceroy of 
1dia announcing the magnificent response which the 
rinces and peopies cf that country have made to our 
ppeal. (Cheers.) 


In consequence of Section 55 of the Government of 
ndia Act of 1858, itis not constitutionally right or 
roper to charge upon the revenues of India, except in 
he case of actual invasion or some unforesecn emergen- 
y, the cost of troops which may be sent.outside that 
ountry, and the assent of both Houses of Parliament 
; needed before any such charge can be imposed upon 
ne revenues of India. 


The assistance of the Indian Army in Imperial exigen- 
ies has been more than once, indeed several times, 
ffered by India and accepted by ourselveg, and | do not 
© into precedents because it is not necessary to do so, 
ut in most of these cases the whole cost of the charge 
as beeu met, as Iam sure we should willingly meet it 
1 this case, out of the revenues of the United Kingdom, 
Cheers.) But when this matter came up two or three 
ays ago before the Legislative Council of H, E. the 
ficeroy, one of the Non-Official Members moved a Reso- 
ution to the effect that India would desire in the 
resent emergency that she he allowed, not only to sond 
er troops, but to contribute to the cost of their mainte- 
ance—(cheers)—and H. EH. the Viceroy, on behalf of 
he Government of India, and, I am sure, with theassent 
nd sympathy, not only of this House and of the people 
f this country, but of the whole people of the British 
Empire, accepted that offer. : 


The result is that, though the patrictic initiative was 
jot in any sense taken or inspired by the Government, 


jut proceeded from a Non-official Member of the Govern- 


nent of India, these splenpid British and Indian troops 
wre now already upon their way, and will, we believe, 
ifford to us and to the Empire at large the most effec- 
ive assistance in the righteous struggle in which we are 
gaged, (Cheers.) 


MR. BONAR LAW. 
Mr. Bonar Law following Mr. Asquith said :— 


Nothing has moved the people of this country more 
leeply since the outbreak of the war than the spontane- 
ys outburst in India of loyalty to the Emperor and 
gatriotism to the Empire. The British troops will be 
proud to welcome the Indian troops by their side, 
Generous assistance could not be demanded and could 
n0t be enforced by us. It was coming, not from force, 
put from good will. 


‘The Resolution was passed unanimously. 
LORD CREWE, 


In the House of Lords the Marquis of Crewe 
noved the same Resolution. He referred to the 
pride which we all felt at the despatch of the 
Indian Forces. It was a magnificent tribute to 
our rule in India, and also evidence of how the 
heart of India beat in sympathy with us in this 
great struggle. She desired to play her part not 
only in sending troops, butalso in not making 
any saving because of the absence of troops 
from {ndia. 


The motion was carried amid cheers, 


The Ruling Princes’ Munificent Help 


MAHARAJAH SCINDIA AND THE VICEROY. 


The following telegrams which have passed bet- 
weén H. K, the Viceroy and H. H. the Maharajah 
Scindia of Gwalior regarding the offer of a hospi- 
tal ship by certain ruling Chiefs are published for 
information. 


From H. H. the Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior 
to H. HK. the Viceroy, dated’ 12th August, 1914:— 


“ The following Chiefs joined mein ordering for the 
nse of the Imperial Government wherever required a 
hospital ship of 800 beds tobe named The Loyalty :— 
The Nizam of Hyderabad; the Begum of Bhopal, the 
Manarajahs of Jodhpur, Rewah and Datia; the 
Rajahs of Dhar, Sitamau, Jhabua and Sailana. Some 
of the other Ruling Chiefs are expected to join whose 
names will be communicated hereafter. We request 
that the Government will undertake to hire a suitable 
ship in England, and that Surgeon General Crofts, if 
available, with an Advisory Committee, selected by: 
himself, may supervise the fitting of the ship and the 
engagement of a staff. In the event of the Government 
considering that a hospital ship would be more useful if 
fitted out in India, we trust that the Indian Marine and 
Medical Departments will be permitted to assist, and 
that the latter will provide a Medical Officer to command 
and a full Staff as was done in the case of the hospital 
ship Gwalior,” 


From H. E. the Viceroy to H. H. the Maha- 
rajah Scindia of Gwalior, dated the 13th August. 


“TI have received Your Highness’s telegram informing 
me that Your Highness and several other Ruling Chiefs, 
including the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Begum of Bho. | 
pal, the Maharajahs of Jodhpur, Rewah and Datia and 
the Rajahs of Dhar, Sitaman, Jhabua and Sailana, have 
very generously offercd for the use of the Imperial Gov- 
ernmént, wherever required, a hospital ship of 300 beds 
to be named Zhe Loyalty, I accept with warm grati- 
tude, on behalf of the Imperial Government, this gene- 
rous and patriotic offer on the part of Your Highness 
and the Ruling Chiefs, and 1 shall be much obliged if 
you will kindly convey to them my very cordial thanks. 
I will inform you later on the arrangements proposed 
for hiring and fitting of a ship and the engagement of 
shag es patter Croft, if available, with a suitable 
staff,’ 


In addition to the Ruling Chiefs who have 
already offered assistance, similar loyal offers 
have been received from the following ;— Tho 
Maharajah of Udaipur, the Maharajahs of Cooch 
Behar, Kashmir, Jodhpur, Nabha, Jaipur, 
Kishengarh, Benares, Bijwar, Chattarpur, the 
Thakur Sahib of Gondal and the Durbars of 
Bahwalpur, Faridkote and Jhalwar and several 
others. Many of these messages include offers of 
troops and personal service, 
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Mysore’s Magnificent Offer. 


H. E. the Viceroy received the following letter 
from H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore on the 28th 
August :— 

‘“* My esteemed friend,—I have already telegraphed my 
warm sympathy with the objects of the Imperial Indian 
Relief Fund, on behalf of which Your Excellency made 
such a stirring appeal the other day, and I am in cor- 
munication with Sir Hugh Daly regarding my contribu- 
tion to that Fund. This is atime, I feel, at which tne 
Feudatory States and all subjects of the British Empire 
should stand shoulder to shoulder for her defence, and 1 
desire to assure Your Excellency in all sincerity of the 
devotion and loyalty of my people and our readiness to 
make every sacrifice to protect our common interests. 
We in Mysore have special reason to be grateful for 
the signal marks of confidence bestowed on me and 
my people by the Imperial Government in recent years. 
It will be long before Mysore can forget Your Excellen- 
cy’s memorable visit of last year, and the more than 
generous sympathy and encouragement accorded on 
that occasion to measures calculated to improve the lot 
of my people. at eae 

My people and myself will cheerfully respond to any 
sacrifices demanded of us in sucha crisis and are pre- 
pared to bear our share in the cost of the war. My 
troops are ready, aud should money be required I here- 
by ‘place at Your Excellency’s disposal a sum of 
Rs. 50 lakhs as my contribution towards the cost of the 
Indian War Fund. 

With every assurance of my high regard, I remain 
Your Excellency’s sincere friend. (Sd.) Krishnaraja 
Wadiyar.” 

His Excellency addressed the following tele- 
gram in reply :— 

“| have received Your Highness’s letter and I thank 
you most warmly, not only for the loyal sentiments it 
‘contains, but also for your most patriotic aud generous 
offer of your troops and of Rs. 50 lakhs as a contribu- 
tion towards the cost of the Indian Force. 

I will not fail to callupon Your Highness for your 
troops should the occasion arise, and I gratefully accept 
the generous contribution that you have offered, and 
propose to inform you later by letter of the special 
object connected with our Force to which this sum will 
be chiefly devoted. For the moment, I will only add 
that the thought that you, my friend, have shown such 
splendid patriotism at a time like this fills my heart with 
a warm glow of pleasure.” 


THE SANJVARTAMAN, BOMBAY.—The “ Indian 

Review” may well be called the Review of Reviews for 
India, Any one who wishes to be always in touch with 
‘the progress of political, social or religious thoughts of 
JNew India must have a copy of this excellent Review 
‘always by himself. I[tis undoubtedly a gem of its kind 
and no cultured Indian cares to be without it. 
f#- The annual subscription to the “ Indian Review ” 
is Rs. 5 (Five) only per annum including postage. 
Subscription can commence from any month. If you 
have not already seen the /teview send postage stamps 
for As. Two for a free specimen copy to G. A. Natesan & 
Co,, Madras, CURRENT issues at 8 As. a copy, 


Sk ee et ee cis J ena mnie ea a a I Ra ee een eee 
G, A, Natesan & Co., Sunkucama Chetty Street, Madras, 


H. H. the Nizam’s Munificent ¢ ffer. 


H. K. the Viceroy received the following tele- 
gram from H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad :— 
* * * * # # Y our’ 
Excellency is aware that the whole resources of 
my State are at the disposal of the British 
Government, and it is a pride to me that one of 
my Regiments has been accepted and is now 
under orders for foreign service. But this is not — 
enough. In 1887 my revered father offered 
to Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoria the 
sum of Rs. 60 lakhs when danger merely threat- 
ened the borders of the Indian Empire. I 
should be untrue alike to the promptings of my 
own heart and to the traditions of my house 
if I offered less to His Imperial Majesty King 
George V in this just and momentous war. As 
Your Excellency is aware, the subject of my con- 
tributions on this occasion has been under my 
consideration for some time past, and I now de-— 
sire to suggest for Your Excellency’s approval 
that it should take the following shape :—Two 
regiments will be engaged in the war in which I 
have a special and personal interest, namely, my 
own Ist Imperial Service Lancers and the 20th 
Deccan Horse, of which I have the honour to be 
Colonel. My wish is to be permitted to defray 
the entire expenses of these two regiments from 
the date of their departure from Hyderabad to 
the day of their return to the cantonments from 
the campaign, But in no case will my war con- 
tribution fall short of Rs. 60 lakhs, and I desire 
to place this sum at Your Excellency’s disposal 
forthwith. I trust that this proposal will meet 
with Your Excellency’s acceptance.” 3 
His Excellency sent the following reply :—“ TI 
have to-day received Your Highness’ telegram and 
I hasten to express my very warm appreciation of 
your most generous offer of Rs. 60 lakhs towards 
the cost of the present war to be devoted in the 
first instance to defraying the entire expenses of 
the two Regiments, in which Your Highness is 
interested, namely, your own splendid Regiment 
of 1st Imperial Service Lancers and the 20th 
Deccan Horse, of which you are the Colonel, dur: 
ing the whole of the period that these Regiments 
are on foreign service overseas. The traditional 
loyalty of your house and all its rulers to the 
British Government has always been meritorious 
and has been proved on many an occasion of difti- 
culty and danger, and the present demonstration 
of loyalty to our King-Emperor and of a heart-felt 
desire to help the Empire is only one more proof, 
if such were needed, of Your Highness’ intense 
patriotism and devotion, 
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Maharajah Scindia. 

In addition to the offer of seven thousand 
ounds sterling already accepted from Maharajah 
‘cindia for the purchase of motor cars for the 
var, His Highness has now made a further offer 
f fifteen thousand pounds for the purchase of a 
notor transport in the field and also contributed 
ive thousand pounds to the relief of Belgian 
ufferers. 


H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir.* 


Our life, liberty, freedom of conscience and 
ll that we possess is the gift of our benign 
jovernment and our destinies are indissolubly 
ound up with the maintenance of the British 
ule. We must, therefore, all pray for the 
rictory and glory of the British arms. . I call 
ipon every subject of mine, whether Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Christian, or professing any other 
religion to offer, according to his own religion, 
prayers to Almighty that He may, in His 
mexhaustible goodness and power, grant His 


blessings upon the British and Indian soldiers, ° 


guide them in the war and lead them to speedy 
victory. 


The Maharaja of Burdwan.t 


We Indians realise, and realise it most, perhaps 
4 a time like this, how much we owe to England 
for our peace and prosperity, and how much we 
are bound up with her for our future progress 
and happiness. Her interests, her dangers are 
our own, her glories are our glories. 


Dewan V. P. Madhava Rao.= 


I may tell you, although it might sound 
paradoxical, that India should be more interested 
than England herself in this warand the’ success 
of British arms. For if Britain is beaten in this 
war it would niean the passing of India into the 
hands of some other Power and it would mean 
the utter ruin of all hopes and aspirations of India 
ever becoming a nation with any degree of self- 
government. ‘This is now a matter of profound 
conviction of every Indian whohas given any 
thought to the subject and it behoves every well- 
wisher of the country, therefore, that we should pre- 
sent a united front to the world and show them that 
Britain has at her back the support of every one 
of the various races and creeds and religions that 
go to form the great [ndian nation. 


——_— $$ a S 


* His Highne~s’ appeal to bis officers and subjects to 
aid the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. 


+ From his Speech as President of the Calcutta 
demonstration. 


t Speech at the Baroda Demonstration on 27th August. 


Indian Princes to the Front. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF PATIALA, 


The present ruler of Patiala, H.H. Maharajah 
Bhupendra Singh whose personal service with the 
flower of his troops has been accepted by the Im- 
perial Government comes of a distinguished line 
of military commanders. It is a matter of history 
that the Princes and Princesses of his House- 
hold have shown extraordinary military skill. Half 
a dozen timesin British history have the Patiala 
troops stood by the British arms. H. H. The 
Maharajah Bhupendra Singh was installed on the 
Gadi in 1910 by Lord Minto, His Highness has 
been carefully trained for the requirements of his 
high position. His prowess in athletic sports led 
to his being selected as the Captain of the All- 
India Cricket Team which vi-ited England in 1911 
and he possesses the martial spirit for which his 
forefathers were renowned. . 

THE MAHARAJAH OF BIKANIR, 

The twenty first ruler of the Bikanir kingdom 
His Highness worthily upholds the traditions of 
his household for gallantry and loyalty. Educated 
at the Mayo College,Ajmir, he saw campaigns in 
China and Somaliland. 

In 1909 His Highness was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant- Colonel in His Majesty’s Army and 
in 1910 on the accession of King George, he was 
promoted to the rank ofa full colonel on being 
made an A.-D.-C., to His Majesty. 

SIR PRATAP SINGH OF JODHPUR, 

Col. Pratap, the maker of modern Jodhpur has 
added fresh lustre to the annals of Marwar, Al- 
ways chivalrous, in 1889 he taised the Imperial 
Service Troops known as the Sardar Risals which 
consists of 600 Sowars each and at this ripe age of 
68 fulfils second time lis an:bition to lead his own 
men against the enemies of Great Britain. Sir 
Pratap was one of the members of the Mission to 
Kabul in 1878. 

He was made a_ Lieutenant-Colonel in the Bri- 
tish Army and an A.-D.-C. to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales in 1887. He served asan extra 
A.-D.-C. to General Ellis in the Mohmand Ex- 
pedition and asan A.-D.-C, to General Sir William 


- Lockhart'in the Tirah campaign in 1889 where 


he bore a share in the campaign bravely, and was 
wounded in one of the engagements at Tirah, 

He was soon made a Colonel in the British 
army and in 1900 the Government of India ae- 
cepted his offer of the services of the Sardar 
Risala in China, 
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THE NAWAB OF JAORA, 


Nawab Iftikhar Agikhan comes of a warlike 
stock in Swat and succeeded to the Gadi in his 
twelfth year. 

Under the direction of two distinguished mili- 
tary officers, the young Nawab carried on his 
studies at the Daly College, Indore, till 1899. He 
then served in the Imperial Cadet Corps for fifteen 
months. In 1905 he was given the rank of Cap- 
tain and subsequently Major in the British Army. 


THE RAJAH OF RUTLAM. 
His Highness Sir Sajjan Singh traces his des- 
cent from the famous house of Jodhpur. Educated 
at the Daly College, Indore, he joined the Imperi- 
al Cadet Corps in 1903. An honorary captain in 
the British Army he maintains a small but highly 
trained force of cavalry and infantry. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF KISHENGARH. 

His Highness Maharajah Madan Singh is mar- 
ried to a daughter of the Mabarajah of Udaipur, the 
acknowledged head of the Rajput Princes. The 
Maharajah maintains a military force of 220 regu- 
lars (84 cavalry and 136 infantry) and 1,739 
irregulars (836 cavalry and 903 infantry) 35 
artillerymen and 65 guns. . 

THE NAWAB OF SACHIN. 


~The Nawab of Sachin was educated at the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and Mayo College, 
Ajmir, and completed his training with the 
Imperial Cadet Corps of which he isa Lieutenant. 


He was granted a commission as honorary captain | 


in the British Army in 1899. He is an honorary 
A.-D.-C. to H. E. the Governor of Bombay, 


THE MAHARAJAH OF JODHPUR. 


H. H.the Maharajah accompanies his martial 
uncle Sir Pratap. A minor himself, His Highness 
accompanies his Imperial Service Troops which 
are for the most part Rajputs of the ruling clan, 
His troops have once seen battle in China in 1900 
and bears an honoured record of achievement. 


THE MAHARAJA OF IDAR. 


‘The Maharaja of Idar has joined the list of the 
Indian Chiefs going to the front on active 
service. He is the son of Major-General Sir 
Pratap Singh, Regent of Jodhpur. He has 
twice been to England, namely, for the Corona- 
tions of both King Edward and King George. 
His Highness will be accompanied by nine of he 
Sirdars who are members of the Idar Sirdar’s 
Corps, a portion of the State’s Imperial Service 
Troops. They have received special training to 
give them a military knowledge worthy of their 
ancestors, 


vaja of Cooch Behar together with other cadets — 


Details of the Indian Princes’ AHalp 


MR. ROBERTS’ STATEMENT IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


In the House of Commons on the 9th Septem- 
ber Mr. Charles Roberts read the following state- 
ment from the Viceroy of India giving details of 
the munificent offers of help by the various ruling. 
Princes and Chiefs of India. This created a 
tremendous sensation in the House :— 

“The following is a summary of the offers of & 
service, money, etc., made in India to the Viceroy, — = 
The Rulon of Native States in India, who number — 
nearly seven hundred in all, have with one accord — 
rallied to the defence of re Empire, and offered 
their personal services and the resources of their 
States forthe war. From among many princes — 
and nobles who have volunteered for active service — 
the Viceroy has selected the Chiefs of Jodhpur, 
Bikanir, Kishangarh, Rutlam, Sachin, and Patiala, — 
‘Sir Partah Singh, Regent of J odhpur, the Heir — 
Apparent of Bhopal, and a brother of the Maha-— 


ma ih 


int 


of noble families: The veteran Sir Pratab would — 
not be denied his rights to serve the King- 
Emperor, in spite of his seventy years, and — 
nephew, the Maharaja, who is but sixteen years 
old, with him. (Loudcheers ) The Chief of Gwalior 
in addition to sharing in the expenses of the hospi- — 
tal ship the idea of which orginated with himself — 
and the Begum of Bhopal, has. offered to place — 
large sums of money at the disposal of the 
Government of India, and to provide thousands — 
of horses as remounts. From Loharu in the — 
Punjab and Las Bela and Kelatin Baluchistan — 
come offers of camels with drivers, to be supplied > 
and maintained by the Chiefs and Sardars. : 
Several Chiefs have offered to raise additional 

troops, for military service should they be requir- 2 4 
ed, and donations to the Indian Relief Fund have — 
poured in from all States. The Maharaja of 
Rewa has oftered his troops, his treasury, and — 
even his private jewellery, for the service of thes 
King-Emperor. (Cheers.) a 
-“ In addition to contributing to the Indian — 
Fund some Chiefs, namely, those (sic) of Kash- — 
mir, not content’ with subscribing himself to the — 
Indian Fund, presided at a meeting of 20 0008 

people held recently at Srinagar, and delivered a 

stirring speech, in reponse to which large sabe 

scriptions were collected. The - Maharaja Holkar | 

offers free of charge all the horses in his State : 
which may be suitable for Government purposes. 

Horses have also been offered by the Nizam’s— 
Government, by the Jam of Jamnagar and other. 

Bombay States, Every Chief in the Bombay Presi- 


H. H. The Maharaja of Mysore. 


fl. U1. The Maharaja of Gwalior, 


Nawab Mahommed Hyat Khan. 
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H. H. The Maharaja of Bikanir, 
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ency has placed the resources of his. State at 
ae disposal of the Government, and all have 
ade contributions to the Relief Fund. Loyal mes- 


izes and offers have also been received froin the . 


fethar of Chitral and the tribes of the Khyber 
gency, as well as from the Khyber Rifles. 
Letters have been received from the most 
emote States in India, all of them marked by 
he deep sincerity of the desire to render some 
ssistance, however humble, to the British 
rovernment in its hour of need. (Cheers.) Last, 
ut not least, from beyond the borders of India 
ave been received generous offers of assistance 
rom the Nepal Durbar. ‘The military resources 
f the State have been placed at the disposal of 
he British Government, and the Prime Minister 
as offered a sum of three lakhs of rupees to the 
‘iceroy for the purchase of machine guns or field 
quipment for British and Gurkha regiments pro- 
eeding overseas, in addition to large donations 
rom his private purse to the Prince of Wales’s 
‘and and the Imperial Indian Relief Fund. To 
he 4th Gurkha Rifles, of which the Prime 
Minister is Honorary Colonel, the Prime Minister 
as offered Rs. 30,000, for the purchase of 
nachine guns in the event of their going on 
ervice. The Dalai Lama of Tibet has offered a 
housand Tibetan troops for service under the 
3ritish Government. His Holiness also states 
hat Lamas innumerable through the length and 
weadth of Tibet are offering prayers for the 
uecess of the British Army, and for the happi- 
1ess of the souls of all victims of the war. (Cheers.) 
“The same spirit has prevailed throughout 
British India. Hundreds of letters and telegrams 
aave been received by the Viceroy expressing 
oyalty anc desire to serve either in the field or 
xy co-operation in India. Many hundreds of 
messages have also been received by local adminis- 
rations. They came from communities and 
ussociations, religious, political and social, of all 
slasses and creeds, and also from individuals, 
offering their resources or asking for an opportu- 
nity to prove their loyalty by personal service. 
The following may be mentioned as typical 
examples. The All-India Moslem League, the 
Bengal Presidency Moslem League, the Moslem 
Association of Rangoon, the Trustees of the 
Aligarh College, Behar Provincial Moslem League, 
the Central National Mahomedan Association of 
Calcutta, the Khoja Community and other follow- 
ers of the Aga Khan, the Punjab Moslem League, 
the Mahomedans of Eastern Bengal, the citizens 
of Calcutta, Madras, Rangoon, and many other 
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cities, the Behar Landholders’ Association, the 
Madras Provincial Congress, the Taluqdars of 
Oudh, the Punjab Chiefs’ Association, the United 
Provinces Piovincial Congress, the Hindus of the 
Punjab, the Chief Khalsx Dewan, representing 
the orthodox Sikhs, the Bohra community of 
Bombay, and the Parsee community of Bombay. 
The Delhi Medical Association offer the field hos- 
pital that was sent to Turkey during the Balkan 
war. Bengali students offer their services for 
ambulance corps, and there were many other offers 
of medical aid. The Zemindars of Madras offered 
500 horses. Among other practical steps taken 
to assist Government may be noted the holding of 
meetings to keep down prices and maintain public 
confidence and credit. 


‘“‘ All these have, with Commander-in-Chief’s 
approval, already joined the Expeditionary Forces. 
The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior and the Chiefs 
of Jaora and Dholpur, together with the Heir 
Apparent of Palanpur, were to their great 
regret, prevented from leaving their States. 

“Twenty-seven of the larger States of India 
maintain Imperial Service Troops, and the ser- 
vices of every corps were immediately placed at 
the disposal of the Government of India on the 
outbreak of the war. The Viceroy has accepted 
from twelve States contingents of cavalry, infan- 
try, sappers, and transport, besides the camel 
corps from Bikanir, and most of them have 
already embarked. As particular instances of 


the generosity and eager loyalty of the Chiefs the he: 


following may be quoted. Various 


have combined together to provide a hospital — 
ship to be called the ‘‘ Loyalty,” for the use of the 


Expeditionary Forces. The Maharaja of Mysore 
has placed fifty lakhs of rupees at the disposal of 
the Government of India for expenditure in con- 
nection with the Expeditionary Force.” 


Mr. Roberts added that in addition similar 
offers had been made by Chiefs who happened to 
be at present in Europe. The Gaekwar of 
Baroda and the Maharaja of Bharatpur, to men- 
tion two only, had placed the whole resources of 
their State at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Government. The Indian community in England, 
including Indian students, had made loyal offers 
of service. Mr. Roberts concluded:. “I feel 
confident that the House and country will feel 
deep appreciation of this magnificent. demonstia= 
tion of loyalty with which the princes and people 
of India have identified themselves with the cause 
of the Empire.” (Loud cheers.) 
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Notable Utterances by ‘ndians. 
———— 4 
Mr. Dadabhoy's Message tw India.* 
CS HAT calamity to the world is at present 


What is an 
Indian’s place in 1t ? We are a people of the 


happening ? War in Europe. 


British Empire. Let us see what our duty and 
position are. If ever India expects to attain 
the former glory on the advanced character and 
scale of the modern British civilisation of liberty, 
humanity, justice and all that is good, great and 
divine, it shall be at the hands of the British 
people and as self-governing members of the Bri- 
tish Empire. We are all British citizens of the 
great British Empire and that is at present our 
greatest pride, 


On the other hand is Britain engaged in the 
present great struggle for some selfish purpose for 
the extension of her own dominion and power ? 
No. It is simply for keeping her word of honour 
and for righteously discharging a solemn obligation 
for the peace and welfare of the minor and weak 
Powers. Fighting as the British people are at 
present in a righteous cause, to the good and 
glory of human dignity and civilisation, and more- 
over being the beneficent instruments of our own 
progress and civilisation, our duty is clear to do 
anything to support Britain’s fight with our life 
and property. 

T have all my life been more of a critic than 
a simple praiser of the British Rule in India, and 
I have not hesitated to say some hard things at 
times. I can, therefore, speak with most perfect 
candour and sincerity what the British character 
is, what the civilisation of the world owes to the 
B ritish people for benefits in the past, as well as 
for benefits t. come. Yes, I have not the least 
doubt in my mind that every individual of the 
vast mass of humanity of India. will have but one 
desire in his heart, viz., to support to the best of 
his ability and power the British people in their 
glorious struggle for justice, liberty, honour and 
true humane greatness and happiness. 


The Princes and the people of India have made 
already spontaneous efforts and until the victori- 
ous end of this great struggle, no other thought 
than that of supporting whole-hear ‘tedly the Bri- 
tish Nation should enter the mind of India. 


——~sentene, 


* Lotter radaedael to the Indian Pubic. on Aug, 12, 


——— 


The Hon. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta.* 


At this juncture of supreme gravity we 
have met together here to-day. in the public 
hall, men of different waces and religions, of 
different creeds and communities, English and 
Hindu, Parsee and Mussalmans, to proclaim with 
one heart, one soul and one mind that these 
differences distinguish but do not divide us, and 
that in the presence of this solemn situation we 
are merged in one general and universal denomi-_ 
nation, the proud deuomination of local and de-— 
voted subjects of the British Crown. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers.) As such we are met together 
to lay at the feet of our august Sovereign, he 
beloved King-Emperor, our unswerving fealty, our 
unshaken allegiance and our enthusiastic homage, 

Ladies and gentlemen, often enough have ‘— 
met in this historic hall to speak of our rights 
our charters and our privileges. At this solemn 
moment we can only remember that we owe sacred 
duties and holy obligations to that British Rule 
under whose auspices the lofty destinies of this 
great and magnificent land are being moulded for 
over a century, and under whose wise and provi- 
dent and righteous statesmanship the welfare, 
happiness and prosperity of the country are heing 
incessantly promoted, (Loud Cheers.) a 


The Hon. Mr. Malaviya.’ & 


The destinies of our dear country are linked 
closely with the destinies of Great Britain. Any 
reverse to Britain means a serious menace to 
India. * * * Ido not hesitate to say that I am 
loyal to the British Throne because I love my 
country. a 


We are not blind to the fact there are many 
defects in the existing system of administration, 
that there are many grievances which require to 
be redressed. “ * * * But making allow 
ance for that, | believe that no foreign nation that 
T can think of, would have governed India better, 
than on the wh le the British have done. It is 
also our settled convention that our progress 
under British rule will be far greater in the 
future than it has been in the past, and that a 
day will come, distant though it be at present, 
when India will under the egis of the British 
Crown, attain self-government such as the 
Dominion of Canada and the other self-governing 
colonies of Britain enjoy. 


* At the great meeting in Bombay on August 13, 
teSpeech at Allahabad, 


INDIA AND 


$e 


Dr. Sir S. Subramania Iyer.* 


As we know the war is one which affects 
ae safety of the Empire to which we belong, 


nd is thus such as.it were touching the 
erson of every man, woman and child in 
ndia. Mereover it is not a struggle prompted 


y motives of aggrandisement but has been 
rovoked by the flagrant breach of solemn 
ngagements by a power which has for some years 
een a constant menace to the peace of Kurope 
nd a great part of the world. No wonder there- 
ove that our Ruling Chiefs, Maharajahs and 
¥ijahs are vying which each other in proclaiming 
heir readiness to stand by and support their 
sovereign, their Liege Lord and their personal 
riend; and we, the people, should not in our turn 
ay behind in our duty. * * * Though this 
var will inflict incalculable harm on all the par- 
jes concerned, yet out of such evil good must 
ome and will come. One of the advantages 
vhich India will gain may be said to have already 
ccrued. For no one however malicious he may 
ye will, in future, be able successfully to suggest 
loubts as to our loyalty to the Empire. No one 
an hereafter twist our representations, as to our 
vants and requirements as ebullitions of deep dis- 
content and hidden disaffection. And this to my 
mind is no small alvantage, as it will conduce to 
render the relation, between the Indian people 
and the great British nation one of true brother- 
liness. *. xa = 


Iam sure [am but giwing audible expression 
to the wishes of the most thoughtfal and the most 
devoted of His Majesty's Indian subjects, when I 
say that they will consider nothing a greater 
privilege than to be allowed to serve their Sove- 
reign as Volunteers. They will hold it an honour 
superior to that of a seat in the Executive Coun- 
cils, and even in the Council of the Secretary of 
State. Their fervent appeal is: “ Trust us and 
that trust we cannot betray and we shall never 
betray.” It is to be hoped that the spontaneous 
out-burst vf loyalty which took place the very 
moment this news of war reached India, from one 
end of the country to the other, will serve at no 
distant time to that appeal being favourably enter- 
tained and a concession granted which will raise 
us in our estimation, as well as in the eyes of the 
world at large, whilst at the same time the con- 
cession will prove a source of strength to the 
Empire that will not be negligible. 


—— oe 


* As Presid ent of the Loyal demonstration in Madras, 
on Aug, 21. 
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ere, 


The Hon. Dr. Sundar Lal.* ° 

I think we as citizens of this great empire ought 
to show in some earnest, practical way our anxiety 
to give such support as we can and to help as far 
as lies in our power the cause of the empire 
(Applause). In India we have a large, well-train- 
ed army, both of Europeans and Indians, and I 
have no doubt if ever the necessity arises for 
either European or Indian troops to be sent to 
the front in the present war they will acquit 
themselves with credit to both themselves and 
India (Applause). 

Raja Sir Harnam Singh, K. C. I. E.v 

If any troops are to leave India for active 
warfare, let us sincerely hope that Indian as 
well as British soldiers will be sent in manly 
comradeship and on equal terms. It will be 
a statesmanlike step as well as of vast popular 
advantage. It will raise unprecedented enthu- 
slasms in Indiaas a token of signal confidence 
in His Majesty’s Indian subjects and it will show 
to the world, to foes and allies alike, what the 
Indian Empire means and what Indian troops can 
achieve on the field of battle. 


H. H. the Aga Khan. 


He was confident that the spirit of devotion 
would be maintained whatever fluctuations of war 
might occur before the Allies were victorious. 
The loyalty of the Indian Moslem to the King- 
Emperor was proof against any attempts of Ger- 
man Diplomacy to create a bastard pan-Islamic 
sentiment in favour of the ‘ mailed fist.” 

There was no need to differentiate between 
various communities and races of India, All were 
united and eager to support the Imperial cause 
gratified that their material representatives were 
to assist in the European war for the first time in- 
history. 

This advance in the growth of Indian co-opera- 
tion in the responsibilities of the Empire would 
be another great stone in the great landmark of 
the beneficent viceroyalty. He was convinced 
that the war would definitely mark the watershed 
between the old and the new and in the common 
service and sacrifice there would be a way of 
permanent loving union between Indian and 
British sentiment and reconciliation in any 
outstanding divergencies on domestic matters. 


* At the meeting at Allahabad held before the Indian 
troops left for the War. 


t Atthe Simla demonstration held before the Indian 
troops left for the war, 
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Naw .b Fateh Ali Khan, C. I. E.* 
Apart from the dictates of human sympathy, 
our national and political interests as well as the 
requirements of the times demand us to keep in 
view the following :— 

(1) To help ‘the British Government. with 
money and life, as it is our Preserver. 

(2) To hold fast to the British rule and never 
let it goout of our hands under pressure of 
external influences as its continuance is essential 
to our existence. 

(3) To remember that the declaration of neu- 
trality made by Turkey and Afghanistan are 
further proofs of the fact that England is on the 
right. 

(4) Never to forget that Germany has for the 
last 20 or 25 years continuously striven to capture 
Turkey. 

The Hon. Mr. Muzrul Haque.* 

We are Mussalmans and we are Indians, 
-and we have to perform our duty in this double 
capacity. I am happy to believe that these two 
interests do not clash but are entirely identical. 
‘Without disclosing any confidence reposed in me, 
1 can say from my own personal experience that 
if any country is desirous of peace it is Turkey. 

# + * 


Our motherland is at war with Austria and 
Germany and it is our bounden duty to rally to a 
man and stand by the side of our Gracious 
Sovereign, 


Mr. Bal Gangadar Tilak.t 

It has been well said that British Rule is con- 
ferring inestimable benefit on India not only by 
its civilized methods of administration but also 
thereby bringing together the different national- 
ities and races of India, so that a united Nation 
may grow out of it in course of time. Ido not 
believe that if we had any other rulers except the 
liberty-loving British, they would have conceiv- 
ed and assisted us in developing such a national 
ideal. Every one who has the interests of India 
at heart is fully alive to this and similiar advan- 
tages of the British rule and the present crisis is, 
in my opinion, a blessing in disguise inasmuch as 
it has universally ey aked our united feelings and 
sentiments of loyalty to the British Throne. 

At such a crisis it is, I firmly hold, the duty of 
every Indian, be he great or small, ‘inh or poor, 
to support and assist His Majesty’s Government, 
to the best of his ability. 


ee ee ee ES Bek fb 
* As president of a public meeting held at Lahore on 


“the 6th September. 
+t Address to the Patna Muslims. 
t From The Mehratta, 


London Indians and Lord Crewe: 


A number of prominent Indians in London, Sir — 
M. M. Bhownaghree, Lala Lajpat Rai, Mr. Jus-— 
tice Abdul Rahim, Mr. Bhupendra N ath Basu — 
and others, addressed the following letter to the 
Secretary of State for India for submission to His — 
Majesty the King-Emperor :— é 

At the present juncture, when the forces and — 
armaments of the British Empire are called upon | 
to defend the nations in alliance with His Majesty — 
and to protect the vital interests of his vast 
dominions against the aggressive action of a_ 
foreign Power, we, the subjects of His Ma jesty’ Ss 
Indian Empire, who are now residing in the 
metropolis, feel it our duty and privilege to 
express what we believe is the pr evailing feeling 
throughout India—namely, a sincere desire for 
the success of British arms in the struggle. a 

We have not the slightest doubt that, as oa 4 
previous occasions when the British forces were | 
engaged in defending the interests of the Empire, 
so on the present, the princes and peoples of — 
India will readily and willingly co-operate to— 
the best of their ability and opportunities” 
in securing that end by placing the resources . 
their country at his Majesty’s disposal. 

We wish it to be clearly understood thatll 
whatever differences on questions affecting oa 
internal administration of our country migh 7 
exist in peaceful-times, the devotion of the people 
of India to the British Throne in the face of an 
external foe is bound to ensure such a feeling of 
harmony and internal peace that they can have 
no other thought than that of being united with 
the British nation in a whole-hearted endeavour 
to secure a speedy victory for the Empire. 

With our fervent prayer that by the blessini 
of God this object may be realised before long, we 
beg your Lordship, to submit to His Majesty the 
King-Emperor this respectful expression of our 
loyal sentiments, 

The following reply was sent on behalf of Lonfl 
Crewe :— Ft 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for 
India to inform you and your co-signatories that 
he has great pleasure in submitting to his Majesty 
the King-Emperor the notable tribute of loyalty 
offered at this crisis by Indian gentlemen in Lon- 
don. The Marquess of Crewe desires to say that 


. he is deeply impressed by the sentiment of sincere 


and unselfish devotion to the common cause of 
the Empire, which finds eloquent expression in 
the Address. He has telegraphed to his Excel- 
lency the Viceroy the substance of the letter, 


G. K. GOKHALE, 


DADABHAL NAOROJL. 
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RAJA SIR HARNAM SINGH, 


‘ HON. SIR G, M. CHITNAYVIS, 
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1l6a 


THE RT. HON. SYED AMEER ALI-* 


This aid was given when France and England 
rere struggling for predominance and in the opi- 
ion of educated Indians it was a wise dispensa- 
ion of Providence that gave the keys of power 
ito the hands of Great Britain. Ever since then 
ndian troops had fought for the British Raj in 
1any lands, and to-day the enthusiastic response 
f India to the call westward had revealed to a 
reat many people something of the vastness of 
he reserves of power there were for England in 
ndia. The fighting races of India were full of 
oyalty and the utilization of their services was 
romoting the devotion which every Indian felt 
or the Throne. This devotion was founded on 
he justice of British rule and the principles of 
quality which constituted its greatest glory. By 
hose principles Great Britain would maintain her 
lominion in India fora very long time indeed, 
nd if separation ultimately came, it would be by 
neans of mutual compromise and mutual consid- 
ration. But for many years to come the bond 
setween England and India could not be severed 
n any shape without disaster. 


SIR K.G. GUPTA. 


Sir Krishna Gupta, in the course of his observ- 
vtions at the Dinner given by the Worshipful 
Company of Painters in London on the 16th 
December 1914, deprecated any thought of the 
divisions of race or creed in the consideration of 
India’s share in the war. He said that India had 
come forward not to “help Great Britain ” mere- 
ly, but to help herself., If anything happened to 
bring disaster to the centre of this vast Empire, 
the various outlying parts of it might fall to 
pieces. Therefore, the soldiers from beyond the 
seas were fighting a battle of self-preservation. 


The comradeship of the various races and comuni- 
ties in warfare would have a most beneficial effect in 
reaching a solution, since it would enablean approach to 
these questions in a new and different spirit. It would 
be a spirit not of resentment or anger in regard to their 
family controversies, but of compromise and of finding 
out some reasonable solution which would be compati- 
ble with the self-respect of all parties.” Sir Krishna 
amused his City hearers by reminding them that India 
is the oldest part of the Empire, even older than this so- 
called “ Mother Country,” and pleasantly challenged the 
Dominion representatives by referring to the Self-govern- 
ing Colonies ap young daughters—“ very fine daughters, 
robust, healthy and buxom, typical of the young women 
of the 20th century.” They nad a great air of superior- 
ity, but when they grew older and had families of their 
own they would look at things from a different point of 
view. 


* From a speech in London, 16th December, 1914, 


MR. JUSTICE ABDUR RAHIM.* 


We wish to avert by all that lies in our power 
the humiliation of a change of Government. We 
have assurances afforded to us in the history of 
British occupation of India, by the promises of 
our Sovereign and the pledges given by British 
statesmen on solemn occasions, that the British 
Government in India has a higher purpose to 
serve than merely the maintenance of peace and 
order, which any Government must secure if it is 
to exist at all. That purpose is to enlist by 
means of Western education the sympathy and co- 
operation of the people in the ideals of Western 
civilisation, so that they may ultimately be fitted to 
administer the affairs of their own country as an 
integral part of the British Empire. From the 
Germans we can have no similar guarantees, * ** 
We believe that by remaining within the orbit 
of the British Empire we shall be able sooner to 
realise the destiny of India than otherwise, 
These are cogent reasons for our sinking all differ- 
ences in the face of a common danger, apart from 
the apparent justice of the British attitude in 
Uhistwansa econ 

I am afraid very few Englishmen properly real- 
ise the obvious fact that, without the help of 
Western-educated Indians, British administration 
in India could not be carried on for a day, or that 
these men supplied the moral force by which the 
influence of a bigoted priesthood over the 
ignorant masses has been so greatly overcome. 
It is important that the English public should 
fully understand the significance of the unsolicited 
support given by educated Indians, who are the 
most influential leaders of the people. of India, 


THE LATE MR. GOKHALE. 

The Islamic Mail, a Moslem paper of Bombay, 
in the course of its reference to the late Mr. 
Gokhale states that in conversation with its 
editor a few days before his death Mr. Gokhale 
expressed the following opinion :— 

‘*T am aware of the wonderful devotion of the 
Mahomedans to the British Government, and I 
frankly admit that it transcends all our expecta- 
tions. It has come as an agreeable surprise for 
people in England, but they all appreciate it and 
we are proud of it. My friend, take my word as 
a sincere well-wisher of your community, that it 
is the right course, Islam cannot survive with- 
out the protection of Great Britain, and they are 
wise people who recognise this fact. Who 
protects your holy places from an air raid? Not 
Germany, not Turkey too, but Great Britain, ” 


* From a letter to the London Times. 
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SE eee 


MR. YUSUF ALI, LC. ae 

In the course of a recent speech at the Kast India 
Association Mr. Yusuf Ali, I. C. S. (2éd.) said :— 

The rally of India round the flag has been so 
splendid, so spontaneous and so unanimous, that 
it is well both for India and England to realize 
the full meaning of hoe epoch- peaking achieve- 
ment. bi 

India’s rally—and ad the rally of the 
whole Empire—is of that nature. Australia and. 
Canada, New Zealand and South Africa, and many 
a minor Britain lapped on the rocking waves—all 
tell the same tale. The treachery of Maritz only 
shows up in relief the loyalty. of the Afrikander, 
as the haste and passion of the Komagata Maru 
Sikhs in Calcutta give point to the loyal outpour- 
ings of the Khalsa in meeting assembled in the 
Golden Temple in Amritsar. Count not the 
value of their golden hearts merely by what they 
send, either in men or money. Measure it not 
only by their glowing words, or even by their 
deeds of passionate patriotism, Pierce the veil ; see 
the heart within—a surging, tumultuous current 
of vigorous red blood flows through their throbb- 
ing arteries, and Britannia is indeed proud to be 
the mother of a brood so quickly afire in a glori- 
ous cause, so firm in their resolve to give to their 
mother « of their fairest, noblest and strongest. 


* 


whit does the rally mean for India? I 
recall * * * the words of a prophet of 
England written a century ago—to Wordsworth’s 
high rejection of a “lore of nicely calculated less 
or more.” Leave to politics and law the theory 
of compensations and considerations. They are 
no doubt important in everyday life. But bring 
not the high emotions of a great crisis to a lower 
plane by talking about these when the heart beats 
to a nobler purpose, and echoes by its throbs the 
sentiments of a united Empire. Let a simple 
Indian soldier speak for himself; ‘‘ The Empire in 
self-defence has appealed to all its subjects. If it 
had been threatened in India, British soldiers 
would have gone there; but as it is threatened 
in Europe, we have come here.” And then he 
added, converting into a glorious sentiment new 
to India an obvious formula embodied in his 
instructions in a wholly matter of fact sense: 
‘¢ We are indeed Indians, but also Britishers.” 

What does the rally mean for England? Let 
there be no unctuous phrases of self-congratula- 
tion or self-satisfaction. Justice never produced 
popular waves of emotion. Kfliciency never stir- 
red men’s blood or gave a generous glow to senti- 
ment and pride. These things are well in the 


pibaurwe of accounts, in the reckoning of the 
debtor and creditor sides of aledger. But now 
is the time for a warm-hearted shake of the hand. 
This is the hour when men speak little, but what 
little they say, smacks of high enterprise. Shall we 
be comrades in arms, and generously recognize - 
each other's good qualities Q 


That is the key in which Lord Crewe spoke, : 
As Secretary of State for India, he knows what 
he is saying in the generous tribute which he 
pays to Indian troops ; ‘‘ Highsouled men of first-_ 
rate training and representing an ancient civili- j 
sation.” No less generous is Lord Curzon, who 
expresses for this country the feelings of pride i in 
India’s solidarity and India’s passionate response, 
But most heart-stirring of all is the appeal of one 
who knows intimately every part of his Empire 
as no Sovereign before him knew it—one whose 
chahr-i-mubdarak was seen with pride and glory” 
by millions of men in Bombay, Delhi, and 
Calcutta, less than three short years ago. ‘ 
noble traditions of courage and chivalry of my 
Indian Army, whose honour and fame are in your” 
hands ”’—what Indian soldier would not be fired 
by such eulogy ? What Indian civilian would not 
feel a thrill of emotion at such ny Indi 


Drip, 


words? Again: “I look to all my India 
soldiers to uphold the izzaé of the British Laj 
against an aggressive and relentless event 
The King-Emperor calls. India salutes and fall 

in, ready to die for country, Padishah, flag and 
Empire. : 


The apostles of mailed fists and rattling sabres, 
the preachers of the gospel of blood and fire, 
make light of the human factor in history, or in 
the human factor subordinate the spiritual to the 
material. But it is this higher side of the human 
factor which will govern every struggle, and be 
the final arbiter among men and nations. It ig) 
this factor that is forging a link between India 
and Kngland stronger than chains of adminis- 
trative steel—more reliable than armed battalions, 
And what made it such a living dominant force % 
The personality of India’s gracious Sovereign, 
who resolved, with his noble Consort, to enthrone 
himself in the heart of India in waking a new life 
and force from the echoes of historic Delhi, 

The Sovereign speaking to his people, the Sove- 
reign in the midst of his people, the Sovereign 
smiling and trusting when Prudence spoke of 
danger and wise heads appealed to precedents, the 
Sovereign who gave dignity to splendour by the 
magnificent simplicity of his own daily life, and 
rescued Court functions from their terrors by 


NOTABLE UTTERANCES ON THE WAR. 


kindly words, gracious smiles, and quiet acts of 
practical charity—this was the influence which 
captivated India, and is in itself sufficient to 
awaken the imagination of its nobility and its 
people. ‘Che war has provided a practical outlet. 
Let us take the feeling at its flood, and count it 
among the richest gains of the Imperial ferment. 
* % * * * 


Fight, ye glorious soldiers, Gurkha or Sikh, 
Moslem, Rajput or Brahman! Fight for the 
name of India, and make it glorious with your 
blood! Great are your privileges. You have 
comrades in the British Army whose fellowship 
and lead are a priceless possession to you. ‘They 
have fought and conquered in these very fields 
for centuries. They are as staunch and steady 
against the crushing weight of numbers as they 
are bold and enterprising in the hour of dash and 
gallantry. They have something of your own 
mystic sentiment and spirituality, however 
different may be their manner of showing it, 
Their chivalry in the most trying turns of for- 
tune will open your eyes to those knightly 
qualities which your ancestors enshrined in their 
legends. In the long battle line of which you 
will form part will be the renowned soldiers of 
France and the heroic army of Belgium, who 
know not despair and are never more courageous 
than when facing overwhelming odds. You have 
a very high example to emulate, and we know 
you will be worthy of it. 


Think of their devastated fields, their ruin- 
ed industries, their desecrated homes, their 
slaughtered children and kinsmen, Such dangers 
may have seemed remote from your homes 
but what keeps your homes together? The 
flag which protects you is threatened. The foe 
is relentless, and the object of his hate and 
envy is nothing less than’ the splendid fabric of 
the Empire in which you live. Your children, 
your homes, your kindred and your land are 
threatened as surely as the heart of the Empire. 
Strike, and show what your prowess is worth! 
Shoot straight, grasp your lance and ride at the 
foe! Charge with your bayonets and sound the 
trumpet of victory! Your King-Emperor has 
told you that he has drawn the sword for a 
righteous purpose, and that he will not sheath it 


until that purpose has been achieved. Be yours 
a share in the achievement ! 
And those you have left behind? You are 


fighting for them. Leave them to the tender 
care of a grateful country whose standard you are 


a 


bearing aloft. An Pees. Empire will know 
your worth, and honour and cherish the loved 
ones whom you will ennoble with the undying 
fame of your deeds through centuries of history ! 


Remember the spirit of the great hero whom 
you have just buried. Bobs Bahadur is still 
speaking to you. He died as he had lived— 
simply, and with the soldiers, British, Colonial, 
and Indian, whom he loved so well. And yet 
there was a special bond that united him to 
India. He was born in Cawnpore, and laboured 
forty-one years in India. When he marched as 
a Sepoy General through the Bolan Pass, difficul- 
ties melted before him like the snow on the 
Shutar Garden in the summer. When he led 
his famous march to Kandahar he disappeared 
as one who leads a great adventure, but re- 
appeared to the view of the world as a great 
General crowned with victory. In South Africa 
he gave his cnly son’s life, and won laurels for his 
aged brow, which rank him as a good and humane 
man as well as a great soldier. And now he went 
to see his old soldiers, and died happy because he 
had seen them, What legacy can be greater than 
such an imperishable name—unsullied in the 
battlefield and ever associated with the call of 
duty? Will not India fight all the mopg nobly 
and proudly for such an example ? 


Such, O England! is the response of India to 
thy call. She wishes to stand shoulder te shoulder 
with thee, and solemnly, devotedly, affectionately 
to salute the Flag ! 


MR. M. K. GANDHI.* 

As a passive resister I discovered that a passive 
resister has to make good his claim to passive 
resistance, no matter under what circumstances 
he finds himself, and I discovered that the British 
Empire had certain ideals with which I have fallen 
in love, and one of those ideals is that every sub- 
ject of the British Empire has the freest scope 
possible for his energies and honour and whatever 
he thinks is due to his conscience. I think that 
this is true of the British Empire, as itis not true 
of any other Government. (Applause.) I feel, as 
you here perhaps know, that I am no lover of any 
Government, and I have more than once said that 
that Government 1s best which governs least. 
And I have found that it is possible for me to be 
governed least under the British Empire. Hence 
my. loyalty to the British Empire. (Loud oppHinass .) 


er eaten TT 


* At the Madras Law Dinner, 
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HON. SURENDRANATH BANERJEA.* 


Your Excellency, there are times and occasions 
when it is necessary that we should avow our 
feeling of loyalty. Nobody has ever questioned 
it. The Germans have manufactured their own 
ideas about us, but they have not had the slightest 
idea of the deep under-currents that move 
through the inner strata of our system. I say 
there are times and occasions when it is necessary 
that we should make an announcement of our 
loyalty and such a time has now arrived. In the 
name of the Congress, standing upon this plat- 
form, speaking on behalf of United India of 
Hindus and Mahomedans and all classes, races 
and creeds, we desire to proclaim to the world 
and tell the enemies of England and all else whom 
it may concern that behind the serried ranks of 
one of the finest armies in the world there are 
multitudinous races, creeds and people in the 
world banded as one man and resolved to die in 
the defence of that great Empire (cheers) to which 
we are all proud to belong and which is the sym- 
bol of human freedom, justice and civilisation 
wherever floats its flag. Your Excellency, we 
say in this resolution that we are resolved to stand 
by the Empire at all hazards and at all costs in 
this time of crises, Is it a mere ephemeral senti- 
ment ? ()bserve what is taking place in the seat of 
war in France, amidst the arid waste of Arabia 
and the eastern coast of Africa. ‘There the man- 
hood of India is shedding its best blood in the 
defence of the Empire. Let me say this that if 
this unfortunate war should be prolonged and if 
England should demand our aid in men and money 

‘ the last pie that we have, the last drop of blood 
that runs through our veins (cheers) will be conse- 
crated to the service of the Empire, to the glory 
of that great civilisation which that Empire re- 
presents. We fight against vandalism; we are 
fighting against barbarism, we are fighting in the 
cause of justice in the defence of international 
obligations and the rights of minor nationalities, 
India, Aryan India, possessed of the noblest 
ethical and moral traditions, will always draw her 
sword in the defence of the cause of right and 
justice. Therefore, because the cause is just, 
because we are so loyal and because with our 
loyalty are bound up the best hopes and prospects 
of India, I desire to place with a confidence this 
Resolution before you and I am sure you will accept 
it with acclamation.” (Cheers.) 


SIE ade 22, 1G Batre) Pe 

* In moving the Loyalty Resolution in the last Con- 
gress at Madras, December, 1914, in the presence of 
H, E, Lord Pentland. 


THE HON. SIR P. 8. SIVASWAMLIYER, C.LE.* 


There is noonein India, towhom the war 
will not be full of lessons of the highest value with 
its demonstration of the power and resources of 
the empire, with its thrilling exploits of valour — 
and self-sacrifice, with the unbounded devotion 
to duty exemplified alike in the life of the illustri- 
ous General, who, with his weight of eighty-two 
years, could not resist the call of the trumpet 
and rushed to meet the brave Indian army he 
had loved and led, and whose loss the empire 
mourns, and in the lives of the hundreds of 
thousands of young men who are fighting in a 
foreign land for the cause of freedom and right- 
eousness against an aggressive militarism, which, | 
at the altar of morbid nationalism, has sacri-— 
ficed the instincts of chivalry, culture and even ~ 
humanity, and has spared neither the sex, nor © 
learning. Upon you, as men of light and lead- © 
ing, lies the duty of keeping the fire of loyalty 
constantly burning, of seeing that no sudden gust © 
of credulous panic or wayward breeze of mis- — 
representation blows on it, of obliterating the — 
differences that divide the people into camps of © 
conflicting interests, and of seeing that the union © 
of minds and hearts that a common danger has — 
wrought does not wane in the hour of peaces, — 
The war is equally pregnant with lesson, 
to the critics of the educated classes. Would this — 
wonderous manifestation of deep and genuine — 
loyalty have been possible but for the influence of — 
education? The educated classes of India are — 
not so convinced of their perfection as to resent 
honest and sympathetic criticism, however severe — 
of their faults. But the critic who heaps contempt — 
on the flower of the intelligence of the people, — 
who denies the right of the educated Indian to. 
reflect or represent the views of his countrymen 
and who seeks to undermine his influence with 
them, is ‘no true friend of British rule. Nor is 
this outpouring of loyalty without lessons to the 
reflecting historian and statesman. It is demon-_ 
stration of the British genius for administering 
foreign countries and of the Teutonic ineptitude 
for the government of dependencies. The seeds 
of loyalty are sown not by the autocrat with his 
mailed fist or by the soldier with his fixed bayonet, 
but by the statesman who identifies himself with 
the people, makes their welfare and advancement 
his supreme aim and object and secures for them 
justice, individual liberty and all the manifold 
blessings of a wise, sympathetic and progressive 
administration. 


At the Madras University Convocation, 1914, 
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Mr. Gandhiand Lord Crewe. 


The following letter, signed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Major N. P. Sinha. 
Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, and some fifty other Indians, 
was sent to the Under Secretary of State for 
India :— 

“It was thought desirable by many of us that 
during the crisis that has overtaken the Empire 
and whilst many Englishmen, leaving their ordi- 
nary vocations in life, are responding to the Imperi- 
al call, those Indians who are residing in the 
United Kingdom and who can at all do so should 
place themselves unconditionally at the disposal 
of the Authorities. 


With a view of ascertaining the feeling of 
the resident Indian population, the undersigned 
sent out a circular letter to as many Indians in 
the United Kingdom as could be approached 
during the thirty-eight hours that the organisers 
gave themselves. The response has been gener- 
ous and prompt, and, in the opinion of the under- 
signed representatives of His Majesty’s subjects 
from the Indian Empire at present residing in 
the different parts of the United Kingdom. 


“On behalf of ourselves and those whose 
names appear on the list appended hereto, we beg 
to offer our services to the authorities. We ven- 
ture to trust that the Right Hon’ble the Mar- 
quess of Crewe will approve of our offer 
and secure its acceptance by the proper authority. 
We would respectfully emphasise the fact that 
the one dominant idea guiding us is that of render- 
ing such humble assistance as we may be consider- 
ed capable of performing, as an earnest of our 
desire to share the responsibilities of membership 
of this great Empire if we would share its privi- 
leges. 

The following reply, which is dated the 18th 
August, was received by Mr. Gandhi from 
Mr. Charles Roberts, M. P. :— 


“ Lord Crewe desires me to thank you for your 
letter of the 14th, and to express his warm recog- 
nition of your loyal offer of service. 


-“ His Lordship desires to accept the offer in the 
spirit in which it has been made, and he has given 
his earnest consideration to the manner in which 
the services of the Iudian community can be 
utilised to the best interest of the Empire. 

“He is disposed to think that 1t would not be 
advisable for Indian students to volunteer for 
wijlitary duties, Jf they enlist in the force which 


Lord Kitchener is now raising, they may not be 
able to leave it for three years’ time. His Lord- 
ship is very averse to encouraging them, without 
the sanction of their parents, to take a step which 
would so seriously interrupt the purpose for which 
they came to this country, and which might pre- 
judice their whole future. Neither is it possible 
to advise them to join the Territorial Force, as the 
establishment is now complete and a long-waiting 
list is already in existence, so that at the present 
it is impossible to secure enrolment in that Force. 

‘There is, however, another sphere of public 
duty not less important, for which in this country 
we are in the habit of depending very largely upon 
voluntary assistance, and this consists in rendering 
aid to the sick and wounded. The number of these 
in the present war may unhappily be large, and, if 
that should prove to be the case, the military 
hospitals and military staff may have difficulty in 
coping with the demands made upon them, It will, 
therefore, be necessary to create temporary and 
voluntary organisations to meet this emergency. 
This duty is already being undertaken by a very 
large number of Englishmen and women in the 
Voluntary Aid Detachment of the British Red 
Cross Society, and itis to work of this kind that 
Lord Crewe would direct your attention. 

‘“‘ His Lordship suggests that a Committee 
should be formed among the Indian residents and 
visitors in London, and that they should under- 
take to get up an Indian Voluntary Aid Contin- 
gent. Itis understood that Mr. James Cantlie, 
who has taken an active part in the organisation 
of the Voluntary Aid Detachment of the Red 
Cross Society, has offered to train anddrill an 
Indian Voluntary Aid Contingent if a sufficient 
number of persons are prepared to undergo a 
course of instruction. Lord Crewe notices that 
several of the signatories to your letter are quali- 
fied medical men, and if they will co-operate with 
Mr. Cantlie there is treason to hope that the 
Indian Voluntary Aid Contingent would become 
one of the most efficient detachments in the 
Kingdom, 

“It is, of course, quite impossible at the pre- 
sent moment to guarantee that the services of the 
Indian Voluntary Aid Contingent will be utilised 
in any given direction. If the number of sick 
and wounded should fortunately not be large the 
ordinary military and charitable hospitals will be 
able to deal with them. But the prevalent feeling 
in this country which, as your letter shows, is 
shared by Indians, is that we ought all to prepare 
ourselves to iender efficient service to the Empire 
should the necessity arise,” 
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India’s Pecuniary Help. 


The. foregoing account gives the reader a 
splendid idea of the magnificent help which the 
Ruling Princes and the peoples of India have 
given to the Imperial Government in various 
shapes. But their help has not stopped with 
this. They have contributed liberally in common 
with others to the three Funds, particulars of 
which are given below. 


The Prince of Wales Fund. 


The Prince of Wales as Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Relief Fund issued on August 7, the 
following eloquent appeal for funds to relieve 
distress :— ; 

All must realize that the present time of deep 
anxiety will be followed by one of considerable 
distress among the people of this country least 
able to bear it. 

We most earnestly pray that their sufferings 
may be neither long nor bitter. But we cannot 
wait until the need presses heavily upon us. 

The means of relief must be ready in our hands, 
To allay anxiety will go some way to stay distress. 

A National Fund has been founded, and I am 
proud to act as its Treasurer. 

My first duty is to ask for generous and ready 
support, and I know that ! shall not ask in vain. 

At such a moment we all stand by one another, 
and it is to the heart of the British people that 
I confidently make this most earnest appeal. 

EDWARD P. 
Th? Indian Relief Fund.* 
H. E, THE VICEROY’S APPEAL. 

War has been forced upon the British Empire, 
and an Expeditionary Force from India is being 
prepared to take its place in the defence of the 
Empire across the seas. The Force will be a 
large one and will include a very considerable 
number of our brave Indian Regiments as well 
as some of the Imperial Service Troops from the 
Native States. 

There will be distress among the families of 
those who are going from India to the war, and 
unhappily there may be destitute widows and 
orphans as a result of the war. 

The need for large funds is, therefore, urgent 
and it is desirable that steps should be taken 
without delay to collect them. Far this purpose, 
it is proposed to create a Central Gommittee over 
which I will myself preside. It will include Their 
ae SO WEAR ee 
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Excellencies the Governor of Bengal, the Governor 
of Madras, the Governor of Bombay and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Members of Executive Coun- — 
cils, the Heads of other Local Governments and — 
Administrations and the following Ruling Chiefs:— _ 
Their Highnesses the Maharajah of Bikanir, 
the Begum of Bhopal, the Maharajah of Gwalior, | 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharajah of Indore, 
the Maharajah of Jaipur, the Maharajah Receuay 
of Jodhpur, the Maharajah of Kashmir, the Maha- 
rajah of Kota, the Maharajah of Mysore, the — 2 
Maharajah of Patiala, the Maharajah of Rewa ; 
and the Maharajah of "Udaipur. é 
Under its control an executive committee will — 
be formed and local branches will be constituted. — 
I appeal with confidence tv the Ruling Chiefs, — 
Nobles, Merchants, and people of India, both © 
European and Indian, to come forward, each © 
according to his means, 1o help to alleviate dis- — 
tress of all kinds due to the war, and especially — 
the distress and suffering that war must neces-_ 
sarily entail upon the families and dependants of — 
those who will be braving death and enduring — 
hardships for the safety and cowmon interests of — 
the Empire. f 
Subscriptions to the Imperial Indian Relief 
Fund will be received by the fellowing banks — 
which have kindly agreed to receive them at their : 
head offices and branches :—The Bank of Bengal, 
Calcutta, the Bank of Bombay, the Bank of 
Madras, ‘the Alliance Bank of Simla and Delhi. 
Sir A. Ker of Simla, has kindly consented to act 
as Treasurer of the Fund and (1) Mr. F. We 
Johnston and (2) Major John Mackenzie have 
been appointed Joint Secretaries. 
All correspondences should be addressed to. 
Magor John Mackenzie, Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 


The following is the text of a circular letter 
which has been sent out by the Joint Honorary 
Secretary of the Imperial Indian Relief Fund :—_ 

A generous and prompt response has been made_ 
to the appeal issued by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
and all classes of the community by their contri- 
butions to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund have 
shown their desire to join in the alleviation of 
distress in India caused by the War, In order 
that .the Fund may be employed in the most 
useful manner, His Excellency the Viceroy has 
deemed it advisable to take steps to co-ordinate 
the work which is now being done, so as to enable 
the collection of the Hund and the work of its dis- 
tribution to be carried out in the most efficient and 
economical way; and has, with this object, ap- 
pointed a small Executive Committee in Simla, of 


vhich he himself is the President and Sir William 


Meyer, Vice-President. This Committee has met 
ind Jam to communicate to you the proposals 
which it has made and which have received the 
approval of His Excellency. 

It is, in the first place, desirable that a small 
working committee similar to that appointed by 
His Excellency in Simla, should—if this has not 
already been done—be appointed at each provin- 
cial head-quarter, and further, that local commit- 
tees should, with the approval of the Provincial 
Committee, be appointed at the head-quarters of 
each district or native state under the political 
control of the Local Government. The primary 
function of these local committees will be the 
organisation of the work of collection and, to the 
extent indicated below, the relief of acute local 
distress among the poorer classes of the people ; 
but they will also, in certain areas, be utilized in 
bringing to light and investigating cases of dis- 
tress among the families of soldiers and followers 
of the Indian Army. 

The primary object of the Fund is to relieve 
distress among the families of those who have 
gone to the front and to assist the widows and 
orphans of those who died in service. In utilising 
the amounts collected, no distinction will be drawn 
between officer and private, European and Indian, 
combatant and non-combatant. ‘The test will be 
absence on active service and straitened circum- 
stances among the family. 

The Executive Committee have carefully con- 
sidered the organisation best designed to effect 
the object in view. It is proposed to utilise, as 
regards the families of British soldiers, etc., the 
machinery of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families’ 
Association in India, which from its work and 
organisation is in the most favourable position to 
distribute relief among this class in the most 
effective manner. Such allotments as may be 
necessary will be put at the disposal of this Asso- 
ciation. 

As regards the Indian Army, including follow- 
ers and civilians who have gone with the troops, 
it has been arranged that a list of these, with 
such particulars of their families and residences 
as may be available, will be furnished by the 
Military authorities to each District Officer as 
regards those resident in his District. The Dis- 
trict Officer, with the assistance of the local com- 
mittee, will, it is thought, be in the best position 
to bring to light cases of distress, to investigate 
claims and to advise as to the amount of assist- 
ance which should be given to the families of 
Indian soldiers and followers living in their 
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villages. In order that claims may be promptly 
dealt with, a committee will be appointed 
in each Brigade area, under the orders of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. The dis- 
bursements of relief will be made by these com- 
mittees, the necessary funds being provided by 
the Central Committee. 

In cases where the families are living in the 
regimental lines, the assistance of the civil autho- 


rities will, of course, not be necessary and the officer 
' in charge will report cases direct to the local Mili- 


tary Committee. In the case of those who die or 
are killed on service, the organisation of the Pat- 
riotic Fund will be employed, and the resources of 
that Fand will be supplemented when necessary 
from the Imperial Indian Relief Fund as casual- 
ties, occur, Those responsible for the manage- 
ment will make enquiries and distiibute relief. 

The second object of the Fund is the relief of 
acute local distress among the poorer classes 
of the people caused directly by the War 
and through no fault of their own. It is not the 
intention to make good any losses suffered by the 
prosperous or comparatively well-to-do who, like 
all other subjects of the Empire, must bear their 
share of the Imperial burden ; nor is it the inten- 
tion that the Fund shall maintain in idleness 
labourers whom the War has thrown out of em- 
ployment, if they are in a_ position to find other 
employment elsewhere, but make no effort to do 
so. In short, the assistance from the Fund is 
intended to be given only to the poor classes of 
the civil population who through the effects of the 
war, and no lack of effort on their own part, are 
in actual want of the necessaries of life. 

As the military claims will vary consider- 
ably in the various provinces, and as the 
amount so distributed will bear no relation 
to the amount collected in any local area, 
it is desirable to limit the extent to which 
the Fund should be utilised for the relief 
of local distress among the ordinary civil popula- 
tion. he information as to privation among this 
class and the amount of relief required can be 
known only to Provincial and Local Committees. 
Such Committees may, moreover, have received 
subscriptions which the donors may have asked to 
be used solely for local relief. It is, therefore, 
suggested that out of the general subscriptions 
received in each province the Provincial and Local 
Committees should, for the present, retain 25 per 
cent. and utilise this sum in such a way as they 
may deem suitable. The balance should be placed 
at the disposal of the Central Fund. Should 
local civil distress be on a scale which would not 
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require the whole of this 25 per cent. the Provin- 
cial Committee would doubtless place the balance 
at the disposal of the Central Fund. Should it be 
on a scale which the allotment retained cannot 
meet, application for a further allotment could 
be made to the Central Committe, who would 
be prepared to consider such applications as 
their funds permitted, having regard to claims 
elsewhere and the consideration that the first 
claims on the Fund must be on behalf of the 
families of those who have actually left India to 
share in the War. 


T am finally desired to mention that several 
generous offers of assistance in kind have beer 
made, such as gifts of wheat or tea. For these 
offers His Excellency is very grateful, but their 
disposal is outside the scope of the fund, though 
there would, of course, be no objection to their 
acceptance by the Provincial Committees, should 
it be possible to utilise them in relieving local 
civil distress. As regards the utilisation of such 
gifts in kind for the troops in the field, His 
Excellency desires me to point out that it is only 
the military authorities who are in a position to 
say whether such gifts can properly be utilised 
in the field. 5 . : ¥ . ¢ 

As regards, however, offers of assistance direct- 
ly concerned with hospital requirements, ¢.g., 
comforts and gifts for the sick and wounded in 
hospitals, hospital sbips and ambulance trains, 
arrangements have already been made for the 
organisation of such assistance through the St. 
John Ambulance Association. His Excellency 
would, therefore, be glad if all offers of assistance 
of this nature could be made direct to the Asso- 
ciation, instead of to the Imperial Indian Relief 
Fund. 


The Madras War Fund.* 


H.E. LORD PENTLAND’S APPEAL. 


The Madras War Fund has been established to 
provide an outlet for the generosity, loyalty and 
enthusiasm of those who desire to strengthen the 
work of the fighting forces of the British Crown 
engaged in the war, to succour the sick and 
wounded in the field and to provide clothing, 
necessaries, medical and other comforts for the 
troops. 

This fund is entirely separate from the fund 
on behalf of which H,.E. the Viceroy has issued 
his appeal and which is to be devoted to the relief 
of distress of all kinds devoted to war, especially 
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among the families of soldiers who are going to 
the front. . 
The following extract from a speech delivered — 
by His Excellency the Governor at a meeting of © 
the General Committee of the Madras Branch of — 
the Imperial Indian Relief Fund held at the © 
Government House on September 30, will explain — 
more fully the object and scope of this fund :— & 


The existence of this fund is due, as you know, in the E 
first instance to the patriotic action of leading Madras 
Zemindars whom I need not again name. Their action — 
has been most generously supported by their brother ~ 
Zamindars and other leading men and in particular [ 
wish to mention the Maharaja of Travancore and the — 
Rajah of Cochin for their hearty support of this move- — 
ment, I have also to thank a very large number of all — 
sorts and conditions of men in every district of the Pre- — 
sidency for their Warm support of the Madras War 
Fund. I would also thank on my behalf and on that of — 
Her Excellency, the ladies, European and Indian, for © 
the devoted work which they are doing to assist the 
Ladies’ depot of that Fund. The fund now amounts to 
more than 17 lakhs, You muy be interested to know — 
what we are doing. We are carrying out both of the 
purposes originally suggested of the Fund. We are — 
sending a cargo of horses to England for the use of © 
the army in the field. : 

The second purpose of the Fund, as you will remember, 
has been the provision of a Hospital ship for the Indian 
troops. This also is making good progress. Through the 
kindness of Lord Incheave and the B.I. S. N. serene 


their new ship Janda has been obtained on generous 
terms and she will I trust before long arrive here to be — 
fitted out and completely equipped as a Hospital ship 
for Indian troops. The help we have received in this 
mattter is not confined to the B. I.S.N. Company. The 
M. & S. M. Railway with their workshops and many lead- 
ing firms and individuals have come forward most gene- 
rously to help us by work done on special terms and by 
gifts to help us to equip this ship which is to be rechris 
tened the Madrcs, while she is so employed. * 9 
I should like to mention another most valuable and_ 
characteristic method of help to this enterprise which 
has only lately been intimated to me, namely, the desire 
of many peuple who have already contributed to contri- 
bute further to the maintenance of this ship by helping 
to raise % recurring monthly expenditure sufficient to 
keep her flag flying during the whole continuance of the 
war, This I need hardly say will be a crowning evidence 
of the genorosity of the Madras Presidency and their 
willingness to do everything in their power to help the 
cause which they have at heart and all those who 
have subscribed to this fund which is a signal mark 
of patriotism and generosity of this Presidency will, 
I am sure, long remember with satisfaction the 
infinite comfort and blessing. which it may hope to 
bring to the sick and wounded of the Expeditionary 
Force which India is contributing to the fighting 
forces of the Crown, 5 
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INDIAN TROOPS, 


A Sepoy of the Indian Line, A Group of Indian Officers. An Officer of the 18th Bengal Lancers, 
A non-commissioned Officer, The King’s “own” Indian Regiment One of the 14th Lancers. 
Indian Lancer, A Lancer Regiment Preparing to charge. Indian Lancer. 


[ With acknowledgments to “ The Illustrated London News.”] 
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The Reward of indian Loyalty. 


(From the New Statesman, London), 


the war is not going to be limited to Europe, 

its consequences will be world-wide. This no 
longer depends on Turkey and Greece joining 

ie combatants with consequences in Egypt and 
rabia The step taken by Japan in giving an 
timatum to Germany threatens to carry the war 
so to the other end of Asia. Whatever may be 
e result to the parties, it is apparent that when 
j last the war comes to an end, not only the map 
Europe, but pracvically that of the whole world, 
going to be recast. With three Continents— 
urope, Asia and Africa—engaged in the carnage, 
id the conflagration threatening to be world- 
ide one shudders to think of its after effects. 
ngland, some say, is determined that this war 
all be the last of its kind and that it must end 
e military despotism represented by both Ger- 
any and Russia. This war, such writers 
ntinue, is in support of the smaller nation- 
ities, and in vindication of the liberties of 
e people, as against militarists, and against 
pitalists interested in the manufacture of arm- 
nents. So far good, but oneis rather sorry 
observe that these eminent thinkers and 
iblicists who are discussing the future always 
elude Asia, with its teeming millions, and 
frica, with its huge coloured population, from 
eir calculations. It is obvious that all Asia 
nnot remain for ever contented with the posi- 
m of subordination which it at present occupies. 
ie Russo-Japanese War stirred Asia to its 
pths, and this war is going to stir it still 
rther. Japan and China are apparently 
ing to play a part in the coming events, 
d although the voice of discontent, and 
at is called sedition, is for the time being 
shed in India, that country is very far from 
ing satisfied with the condition of things that 
svails within its boundaries, or with the treat- 
ant that it receives from the British Govern- 
nt. Everyone, who has watched events in 
dia, knows that there isa great deal of real 
content there, and unless the British handle 
2 situation in a spirit of liberal statesmanship, 
d make large political concessions, the situation 


{" is now clear beyond a shadow of doubt that 
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might eesily and rapidly grow very grave. The 
news from India indicate that she is prepared to 
stand by the Empire whole-heartedly in this 
crisis, 

INDIAN ATTITUDE EXPLAINED. 


There is no. fear of any complications arising. 
But this does not justify our concluding that 
India forgets her grievances against the English 
Government. What the present attitude of the 
Indians establishes is that they will stand by the 
Empire in any quarrel that England may have 
with the European Powers. The only other 
European Powers with ambitions towards India 
are Russia and Germany. Russia the Indians 
hate, and for Germany they have no love. What 
the Indians aspire to is political independence— 
not an exchange of masters. ‘They would rather 
keep their connection with the British Empire, 
and prefer to remain in it, if only they could be 
allowed to share in the privileges of its member- 
ship, instead of continuing in their present depen- 
dent position, Their readiness to help England 
in this crisis with men and resources shows that 
they are prepared to share the responsibilities of 
the Empire. In fact, the burden of Empire has 
always fallen on them in a greater portion than 
on the other Oversea Dominions of His Majesty, 
It is only of recent years that the self-governing 
colonies have given evidence of their sense of 
responsibility for the safety of the Empire as 
against European enemies. Even now, if properly 
analysed, their offers and services cannot be com- 
pared with those made by India. I do not desire 
in any way to under-estimate and under-value the 
Colonial offers of help to the Mother-country in 
this crisis, nor do I say this in any carping spirit. 


VALUE OF INDIA TO ENGLAND. 


My object is to emphasize the value of India 
to the Mother-country as the most important 
part of its Empire. It need not be repeated that 
without India, the British Empire would be a 
much feebler affair. My object, then, is to invite 
attention to the necessity of considering the needs 
of Asia, and more particularly the claims of India 
if it is desired to establish permanent peace. 
There can be no durable peace in the world unless 
the civilised West puts into practice its profession 
of liberty, humanity, and fraternity, not only in 
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Europe, but throughout the wholeworld. It may 
be that the different parts of the world re- 
quire different treatment, but the object 
should be to put an end everywhere not 
only to military but also to political despotism, 
and to give relief to all who suffer therefrom. If 
it is realised ‘and not to realise this will be 
tantamount to a deliberate shutting of the eyes’ 
that Asia cannot remain contented with a posi- 
tion of political subjection then no settlement can 
be final which keeps her political aspirations out 
of calculations. If it is desirable to put an end 
to wars among the European nations it is equally 
desirable that efforts should be made to remove 
the chances of any conflict between Europe and 
Asia. Asia ought to be made to feel that her 
legitimate aspirations will not be ignored, and 
that the relations between Europe and Asia shall 
in future be those of sisters engaged in the com- 
mon service of humanity and not those of exploit- 
ers and exploited. 
LOYALTY AND POLITICAL CONCESSIONS, 


Coming back to India, I believe that the ex- 
pressions of loyalty to the Empire made in Eng- 
land as in India are sincere as far as present 
feeling goes, but I hope the British statesmen 
and the British people will not construe them as 
representing an absolute condition of the Indian 
mind. In the near past we have had ample 
evidence of the strong feelings of the Muhamadans 
of India, and it is doubtful what their sentiments 
would be if the Sultan of Turkey were to enter 
the arena as an Ally of Germany. Similarly, the 
offers by Native Chiefs do not mean very much. 
Most of them, as we know, are entirely in the 
hands of their British Residents, and are actuated 
by motives not necessarily identical with whole- 
hearted loyalty to the British. As regards the 
Hindus, we must not forget that there is still a 
party of violence among the Indian Nationalists 
and that even the Indian National Congress had 
to express itself pretty strongly about the Indian 
grievances against the British Government. The 
“ Komagata Maru” incident must be still fresh 
in their memories. Expressions of loyalty from 
India must, therefore, be taken with a pinch of 
salt—not that one under-rates their importance, 
nor doubt their sincerity as against other Euro- 
pean Powers with whom we are engaged in war, 
but just to remind the British public that 
there is an Indian problem which must im- 
peratively be considered when, after the war 
is over, we sitdown to recast the politi- 
cal relations of the world, and to readjust the 
political relations of the different races and nation- 


bear arms a matter of course. 
- tion would have a thrilling effect, and would rais 
4 ; ; 


alities of the world. Nay, I go a step further, an 
suy that it would be a fine stroke of policy if th 
authorities were at this moment to do something t 
strike the imagination of the people in India, an 
to convince them beyond a shadow of doubt tha 
the British value their loyalty and really respec 
their desire to be citizens of the Empire. 


‘SA NEVER-HEALING SORE.” 


Now the best and the most effective way 1 
win the genuine and permanent loyalty of Indi 
would be to remove the galling bound that remin 
her sons every moment of their lives that the 
are the subjects of an alien Government, and the 
they have no status in the Empire to which the 
are expected to be loyal. What we have to d 
is, by one bold stroke, to convert the loyalty c 
impotence or of fear into the loyalty of hear 
There is no time to raise controversial issues. Bu 
no one can doubt that an enforced disarming of 
population is a vivid and unforgotten sign of it 
being a subject people. It is a never-healing sor 
There can be no justification for such a measul 
except on the ground cf self-defence. If so, -: 
should not be beyond that. In Asia, in particula: 
the fact of legal ineligibility to bear arms carrie 
with it such a sense of humiliation, helplessnes, 
and self-contempt, that before it all other blessing 
dwindle into insignificance. In moments of dange 
or of attack, in a crisis like the present, to fe 
that one is not legally permitted to defend on 
self, one’s hearth and home, one’s people, that or 
is not allowed to fight for the King or for tk 
Flag ; that one has been by policemen forcibl 
deprived of the means of defending the honour « 
one’s family and one’s country, makes or 
extremely miserable, and completely drowns tl 
sense of other benefits received at the hands: 
those who have created this state of legaly inflic 
ed helplessness. Let Englishmen put themselv 
in the position of Indians, and then judge ho 
they would feel under similar circumstance 
Moreover, the disarming of a population is_ tk 
most conclusive evidence that the disarmir 
Power realises that it cannot trust the peopl 
and has no faith in their loyalty. 


PARTIAL REPEALMENT OF THE ARMS ACT. 


The first thing, then, is to remove this stigm: 
It may not be practical politics to repeal tk 
Arms Act at once, but there ought now to be r 
difficulty in beginning by exempting men of pos 
tion and education from the operation of the Ac 
or by making the issue to them of licences 1 
Such a declar: 


THE RT..HON. A. J. BALFOUR. 
Who has joined the new Cabinet as First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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wave of loyalty which no amount of seditious 
ropaganda could counteract. Dacoits, robbers, 
vieves, and those who want to commit murder, 
in get armseven now. They are, it is true, 
otained with difficulty, but for such people price 
-no consideration, nor have they any moral 
ruples against stealing arms whenever they need 
nem. Let the British Government allow arms 
> good and honest citizens, and it will find a 
reat load taken off its shoulders. Bombs will 
isappear, and with them, we may hope, sedition 
nd trials for sedition, Any kind of European or 
merican in India, even Germans and Austrians 
nd Mexicans and Russians, cari carry arms 
‘ithout licence, but the wealthiest Indian, and 
he most scholarly, may not do so. If the latter 
e disposed to evil, he can buy a weapon at an 
normous price from some greedy European, 
r hecan steal it; but if he wants it for the 
urpose of defending himself and his family, 
e cannot get it honestly. Under such cir- 
umstances, what does Flag mean to him ? 
ow can he possibly be enthusiastic in the 
yyalty to a Government which has reduced him 
0 the level of a helpless beast ? The devotion of 
he helpless people, of dummies, of men who 
hemselves request to be looked after and protect- 
d by British bayonets in times of danger. 


FREE EDUCATION AND VOLUNTEERING, 


The next thing which would evoke a genuine 
eeling of loyalty in India would be a declaration 
oestablish as rapidly as practicable, universal 
ree and compulsory primary education at the 
ost of the State. Lot it be no longer delayed 
y false reasons and false fears. 

A third point, necessarily connected with the 
inst, would be to allow Indians to enlist as 
Jolunteers both in England and in India, In 
Ingland there is no restriction upon the carrying 
f arms, and the only difficulty is the possible 
wejudice of the English people against having 
coloured men as comrades. This should not be 
nsurmountable. But there is another way out 
fany such difficulty, and that is to let the 
Indians to form themselves into entirely separate 
Volunteer Corps under the control and command 
xf British officers. 

For the present these three suggestions will 
yuffice. There are others that will occur to the 
vuthorities themselves. My object is to show the 
supreme importance and the need of holding out 
an olive branch to India, and of making India 
fee] that her interests and her aspirations are as 
Jear to England as those of England are to India, 


INDIA'S OPPORTUNITY 


BY 
SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN,* 
— i —- 


1 UST twenty years ago, in the spring of 1894, 
i} a great European war,such as now rages, 
seemed to be impending and Allan Hume, 
the “ Father of the Indian National Congress ” in 
bidding farewell to India addressed stirring words 
of exhortations toa great public meeting assembled 
in his honour at Bombay, If unhappily such a 
war broke out, and England was involved, he ad- 
jured the Indian people to give united and un- 
grudging support to the British people, “ who, 
with all their defects, were anoble nation, that 
has ever sounded the advance to all the listening 
peoples of the world along the paths of freedom 
—the nation to which you owe most of what you 
now most highly prize.” Indians should, he said, 
‘“‘rally as one man to the side on those little 
Isles which have been justly designated Freedom’s 
last stronghold—Freedom’s keep! Yes, in the 
nobler sense of the words, a great war will be 
India’s opportunity—opportunity for proving 
that if in period of peace she clamours—at times 
somewhat angrily—for equal civil rights, in the 
hour of war she is ever ready and anxious to 
accept equal military risks,” 

The appeal, instinct with the speaker’s prophe- 
tic fervour, went straight to the hearts of the 
people, and the spirit thus evoked—the spirit 
which from the first has animated the Indian 
National Congress—manifests itself in the noble 
enthusiasm now inspiring a united India. 

The tremendous crisis of to-day is indeed India’s 
opportunity, but let no one forget that it is also 
England’s opportunity. Thewriter of the article 
on “India and the War” in your last issue has 
rightfully signed himself, ‘One who knows 
India,” and British statesmen will do well to pon- 
der his analysis of the Indian situation, and be 
guided by his timely advice. The Indian expres- 
sions of loyalty to the Empire are sincere, but he 
warned the authorities that the country is very 
far from being satisfied with its political condi- 
tions. Indians desire to maintain the British 
connection, but it is on the condition that the 
connection should be in accordance with royal and 
parliamentary pledges; that it should be a fair 
partnership, beneficial to both parties: that it 
should represent brotherhood, not subjection and 
exploitation. 


aad a 


* In the New Statesman, London, 
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As your correspondent has well shown, now is 
the psychic moment for a bold act of statesman- 
ship, something that will show genuine sympa- 
thy and confidence. The disarming of the popula- 
tion, the rejection of Indians as volunteers, the 
withholding of commissions in the Army from 
Indians (the cadet corps created by Lord Curzon 
exists unfortunately only for ornamental purposes), 
the harsh Press laws’ and laws against public 
meetings,—the refusal to grant free and compul- 
sory primary education—all such galling race- 
restrictions are evidence of official distrust, of 
disbelief in the loyalty of the masses. What is 
now wanted is a declaration by the highest autho- 
rity of whole-hearted trust in the Indian people, 
and this declaration in words must be accompani- 
ed by. corresponding deeds, by sweeping away the 
whole fabric of distrust and repression, which is 
alien to~ British sentiment and destructive of 
good will among all classes of the Indian people. 


THREE MEASURES OF REFORM. 


No doubt, in some of these matters, such as 
primary education and Press laws, it may not be 
possible to take immediate action just now, and 
we may have to wait till the close of the war 
before the existing sense of wrong in the Indian 
mind isremoved. But in regard to others, the 
very crisis which confronts us affords the most 
suitable opportunity for taking generous action. 
In particular I strongly urge the immediate 
adoption of the following three measures :— 


(1) A modification of the Arms Act. As 
your correspondent says, ‘‘ It may not be practical 
politics to repeal the Arms Act at once, but there 
ought now to be no difficulty in beginning by 
exempting men of position and education from 
the operation of the Act, or by making the issue 
to them of licenses to bear arms a matter of 
course,” At any rate, the very least that ought 
to be done at once is to remove the element of 
racial discrimination from present arrangements 
by making licenses equally necessary in the case 
of both Europeans and Indians, and granting 
them to Indians of education and position in the 
same liberal spirit in which they will be granted 
to Europeans. 

(2) The formation of Indian volunteer corps. 
The Government have very wisely decided to 
bring not only European troops but also Indian 
troops from India to reinforce the Expeditionary 
Force, and it is possible that the bulk of the 
regular army in India may have to be so brought. 
The work of Indian defence will then fall on the 

Imperial Service troops of Feudatory States, a 


few thousand European volunteers and a few 
thousand Indian reservists. To my mind it will 
now be an act of the highest statesmanship to 
seize the opportunity to enrol carefully selected 
Indians volunteers to join in the defence of their 
own hearths and homes and thus remove from 
them what is at once a grievous disability and a 
great stigma. 


+ 


x 
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(3) The grant of commissions to Indians in the 
Army. ‘Thisimportant and far-reaching measure, 
strongly supported for many years by many of the 
highest civil and military authorities in India, has 
been very near adoption more than once during 
the last ten years. The late Lord Minto publicly 
stated a short time before his lamented death that 
this was a reform on which he had set his heart, 
and he had hoped to see it carried through during 
his Viceroyalty, but that at the last moment some 
obstacle here at home prevailed, his recom- 
mendations came to be pigeon-holes. I have algo 
heard on excellent authority that Lord Kitche- 
ner and Sir O’Moore Creagh, chiefs of the army 
in India during the last twelve years were both 
strongly in favour of this reform, and there was a 
general expectation in India that the historie 
visit of the present King and Queen would be 
signalised among other things, by the announce- 
ment at the Delhi Durbar of this long awaited 
mark of royal confidence in Indian loyalty. Now 
that Indian troops will be fighting in Europe side 
by side with English troops against the common 
enemy of the Empire, this measure of bare justice 
to the people of India ought no longer to be 


denied or delayed. ; 


ROYAL CLEMENCY FOR POLITICALS. 2 
A smaller matter—still one which will have 
been an excellent effect on public feeling in India 
—is the immediate and unconditional release of 
all political prisoners. In this country Royal 
clemency has been extended to political offenders 
in connection with labour strikes and Suffragist 
agitation and the opportunity should be taken to 
extend similar clemency to political offenders m 
India whose offences are unconnected with violence 
or moral delinquency. . 
Happily His Majesty the King Emperor knows 
how to reach the hearts of the people, and his 
constitutional advisers should lose no time im 
moving him to issue such a gracious message 10 
the princes and people of India. It will carry 
healing on its wings and hope in its bosom. — 
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iidia as a Recruiting Ground.* 
— -~— —— 


~#«e HEN Lord Crewe made in the House 
_ of Lords the most welcome announce- 

ment of the utilisation of Indian troops 

in the war, he described the Indian 
recruiting field as “not an _ inexhaustible 
reservoir.” He may be right from the point of 
view that, for immediate purposes, only a few 
thousand could be indented upon, that is to say 
from the standing Indian army whose present 
dimensions are limited. But there is another 
side to the question. India is with the exception 
of China the most thickly populated country in 
the world, and therefore the most fruitful ground 
for recruitment. Taking one able-bodied recruit 
for every hundred persons of the population, India 
could spare three million souls to be enrolled as 
soldiers, and, if means could be found by which 
to make them eificient fighting material, Lord 
Crewe’s recruiting ground would at once assume 
the form of an inexhaustible reservoir. India has 
tasted the peace and calm of quiet days under the 
might of the British Raj. A hundred years of 
peace have laid to sleep the old military spirit of 
the native. But there is the blood of the old 
civilisation still existing, as Lord Crewe rightly 
said—a civilisation which counted the gift of 
military spirit as necessary to national existence. 
An appeal can be made to that spirit and once 
that spirit is roused the whole country will rise to 
the sense of its responsibility. 


The question may be raised that, although the 
numbers may be there, the requisite quality is 
what is essential at the present moment. It must 
at once be conceded that the soldier who has to 
confront the up-to-date German opponent must 
be a well-trained and most thoroughly equipped 
man. Expert opinion puts down six months’ 
training, as sufficient for this purpose, but if re- 
cruitment first begins amongst the military tribes 
of Baluchistan, the Punjab and the Northern 
Frontier and parts of the Maratha country, this 
time of training could be curtailed with advan- 
tage. Ifa start is made at once, we may in six 
months’ time be able to send to Europe, month 
by month, a hundred-thousand men. 


RESOURCES OF THE COMBATANTS COMPARED. 
This war will be decided more by endurance 


than by strength, Tie determination of the 
participators in the war seems to be ROB BCe: and 
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“An eminent indian. publicist ” 


India, Bombay. 


in The times. of 


of an unyielding character. 


The Germans are in 
great strength to-day, but whether that strength 
will last long is the question. The policy of the 
Allies seems to be to wear out the enemy rather 
than to crush him—which it is not in their power 
to do to-day. That party will be able to wear out 
the other which has the larger armies to draw 
upon and which has the money wherewithal to 
maintain them. Germany has the men ready to- 
day. The whole of its population has been armed 
and it has for all practical purposes money enough 
for its present needs. But it is after all a limited 
field. Germany cannot recruit beyond its own 
country and it cannot borrow money from any- 
where else. So that every soldier killed is a loss 
which cannot be made good and _ every sovereign 
spent away is a loss that cannot be replaced. 


The Allies on the other hand, have immense 
resources. England can draw upon the Colonies 
both for money and men, the teeming millions of 
India could supply men for years without num- 
ber and as to war loans India would beat any 
Colony. France has the Algerian forces to call 
upon and Russia has nearly the half of Asia 
which she can call her own. With these resources 
at their command the Allies can go on with the 
war for years regardless of the present temporary 
advantages to the enemy. As to pecuniary help, 
if need be, England and France can borrow in the 
markets of America so that while Germany and 
Austria are tied down within their own limits as 
regards men and money, the Allies have the 
widest field open to them. Add to this the ad- 
vantage of the open trade-routes to their coun- 
tries. The mighty fleet of England has been the 
cause of keeping the world’s trade-routes clear of 
the enemies, whore fleets are bottled up in the 
Kiel Canal and the Adriatic, so that while the 
enemy will find itself in the long run hard pressed 
for food supply for its country the Allies will 
continue to be well supplied with all the necessa- . 
ries of life. Out of the consideration of all these 
items only one conclusion can emerge, viz., the 
eventual defeat of Germany due to the wearing 
out process of the campaign, 


THE CONTINUAL FLOW OF MEN, 

But this wearing out process requires the con- 
tinual flow of men to the front, and this flow can 
be possible only if the most populated portion of 
the Empire continues to supply this want. The 
numerical strength of India is undoubted, Its 
efficiency is no doubt lacking, but it is for the 
master to see that it is supplied. If India is to 
have the pride of belonging to the Empire, let it 
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also have the pride of having to bear its responsi- 
bility. The time has come when every limb of 
the Empire must exert itself for the welfare of 
the whole body Imperial. Unuseable India isa 
burden—equal to its vastness—on the Empire, 
and it cannot be used at this critical juncture ; its 
existence as a jewel in the King’s Crown is not 
apparent. If India boasts of being an important 
part of the great British Empire let it prove it by 
its service to its King to-day. Let the Govern- 
ment ask and see how it responds. 


England has been recruiting fast, the Colonies 
are also enrolling raen. India is only sending for- 
ward its regulars. No provision has yet been 
made for recruitment. & would suggest a whole- 
sale recruitment, with the severest test in fitness 
and a six months’ full training before going to 
the front. At the end of the first six months I 
would not be surprised if India could send at 
least a hundred thousand soldiers to France every 
month for at least two years. It would not be 
too much to suggest that if Germany had known 
that India was one of England’s recruiting 
grounds she would never have thought of launch- 
ing into this war. 


THE DETERMINING FACTOR. 


Next to the unpreparedness of France, Eng- 
land’s restricted capacity in the matter of sending 
expeditionary forces had no small influence in 
this sudden determining of Germany to go to 
war. But in war calculations often go wrong and 
let us to-day prove it to the hilt to Germany that 
she erred ignoniiniously in her calculations. But 
there is another and more cogent reason why I 
plead for this course. This war, even after it 
ends in the defeat of Germany and Austria, will 
leave some lessons to history. Among the success- 
es will appear drawbacks on which enemies in 
the future might build their hopes of revenge or 
the ambitious found their calculations for a suc- 
cessful realisation of their plans. 


India’s incapacity for military service must 
stand in history as the greatest weakness of the 
Empire. In the proportion of India’s share in 
this war will be calculated England’s strength in 
the future adjustment of the world. England 
has up to now been considered a great factor in 
the determining of any warlike demonstrations by 
any country. That has been due to the glamour 
that has surrounded the name of England for 
military prowess. ‘That prowess has now been 
put to the test by the daring step which Germany 


has taken. For all future purposes now, the 
name of England can strike terror only in propor- 
tion to its success in this war. This success 
should not be the common success of the Allies _ 
(made possible by the combined strength of the — 
Allies) but the individual contribution of England 
towards this success. For England to be the © 


commanding factor, it should hold a commanding 3 


position due to its military strength and not to E 


its power of diplomacy only. This military pre- — 


ponderance would be possible only if it could claim — 


the best fighting material in inexaustible quanti- _ 


ties. This is possible only if the vast population — 
of India is given military training. Out of the — 
results of this war will stand cut boldly, the facts 


as to which nation has the greatest power of en- 
durance, and that nation will stand the test best 


which can afford to lose the greatest number of — 
its soldiers for a comparatively longer period — 


than its enemy. England must once for all de- — 


cide whether it is going to make a bid for that — 
power of endurance or not. It is by this determi- — 
nation of hers that she will acquire her right — 
place in history as a power. In the midst of suc- — 


cess England with its present day limited resour- _ 


ces will only rank as a victor dependent on the — 
succour of others. Her future place in the Coun- — 
cils of the world will be secondary. Her hitherto — 
impregnable position will be considered vulner- — 
able, and in direct proportion. to this  feel- 
ing about her position will be the state of her — 
trade and therefore her prosperity. England joined — 

in a continental war a hundred years ago and came 
out successful by her efforts in the field of Water- — 
loo so completely that she has remained the — 
Queen of Europe for all these years. Here is — 
another chance given to_ her. 
claim to have mainly contributed to the success — 
of the issue she must retire to a secondary posi- 
tion, and this position going down in history will 
decide many a war in which England will have to © 
take part. England to-day has not only to set 
an example to Germany and Austria but also to 
many other powers, for history has taught us that — 
the morals of mortals are so depraved that the — 
friends of one generation become the enemies of — 
another and the only way of keeping friends from — 
turning into enemies is to stagger them by the 
display of our strength asa friend. England has 
got not only to win by the side of her friends but 
has to show to Russia and Japan that, amongst 
the friends of France, England was the strongest. 
It is for that reason I have advocated the cause 
of the useful India, not for the sake of India 
alone but for the sake of the Empire itself, 


Unless she can 
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ACTION NOT CAUTIOUS THOUGHT. 


Some may wonder as to how these millions of 
men canbe profitably transported to France. 
Means could be found for a permanent arrange- 
ment of this nature, but this is not the time to 
suggest those ways and means. So long as we 
“an hit upon some workable scheme for our pre- 
sent needs the consideration of permanent mea- 
sures may be left over for the present. Japan 
has been with us in this war. She has already 
leclared war against Germany, and has a tremen- 
lous fleet which is practically lying idle. Her 
leet and her merchant-ships can be conveniently 
ised as transports. She can take Indian troops 
(0 the coast of France or to Port Said whence 
hey could be transhipped into other ships as the 


French fleet has now cleared the Mediterranean, 
While I make these suggestions, I seem to hear 
some demurrings of a political nature which 
may seem to have shut my eyes, but which all the 
while are in the perspective of my thoughts. 
There are objections, I admit, but there are reme- 
dies also, which could, adequately meet those ob- 
jections, and it is not impossible to carve outa 
scheme which, while guaranteeing the safety of 
the Indian Empire, would put the might of Eng- 
land ona permanent basis. To-day, however, 
the need is for prompt action and the future must 
merge into the present. ‘Train your men and 
send them on to the front,” is the call to-day, 
Action, not cautious thought, must guide us to- 
day. Trust and valour go together. England has 
both. Let it use them and gain victory. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS. 


—_——_—_ re 


Lord Crewe.* 


T has been deeply impressed upon us by what 
we have heard from India that the wonder- 
ful wave of enthusiasm and loyalty now 
passing over that country is, to a great 

xtent, based upon the desire of the Indian 
eople that Indian soldiers should stand side by 
ide with their comrades of the British Army in 
epelling the invasion of our friends’ territory and 
he attack made upon Belgium. It is well-known 
n India that the African troops of the French 
Army which have been assisting the troops in 
Trance are of native origin, and I feel satisfied 
hat it would be a disappointment to our 
oyal Indian fellow subjects, all the more on that 
ccount if they found themselves debarred for 
ny reason from taking part in the campaign on 
he Continent of Europe. We shall find our Army 
here reinforced by soldiers, high souled men of 
ivst rate training and representing an ancient 
ivilisation and we feel certain that if they are 
alled upon they will give the best possible account 
f themselves side by side with our British troops 
mcountering the enemy. I venture to think 
hat this keen desire of our Indian fellow subjects 
o to co-operate with us is not less gratifying than 
he same desire which has been shown by the 
arious self governing Dominions, some of whose 
oldiers in due course will also be found fighting 


* In the House of Lords, August 28, 


side by side with British troops and Indian troops 
in this war. 

Of course we all know that India does not 
possess an inexhaustible reservoir of troops, and 
that the defence of India must be the primary 
consideration not merely to India itself, but also 
to us. But I am able to say that so far as external 
aggression is concerned—of which I hope and 
believe there is no prospect—our Indian frontiers 
will be held fully and adequately secured, in spite 
of these heavy drafts on the Indian Army. As 
regards any risk of internal trouble in India 
against which in ordinary times, of course, one 
combined British and Indian Forces have to se- 
cure us. I believe that at this moment the gene- 
ral enthusiasm which has been awakened by our 
resistance to the unprovoked attack which has 
been made upon our Allies is such as to render 
anything of that sort altogether impossible. 
(Hear, hear.) That enthusiasm has pervaded all 
classes and races in India; it has found vent in 
many different ways—in some cases by gifts of 
great liberality for the service of the troops in 
the field. I was told only yesterday by the Vice- 
roy that one of the principal Indian Princes had 
sent him. some Rs. 50 lakhs, or between 
£300,000 and £400,000, for the use of the troops 
in the field. and there have been a number of 
offers of the same kind. I feel confident, there- 
fore, that the action we have taken will meet 
with the most enthusiastic reception in India, and 
I believe it will be approved by Your Lordships’ 
House and by the nation generally, (Cheers,) 
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Mr. William Archer.* 

The races of india are potentially among the 
noblest in the world. In my opinion (for even at 
such a moment J am not going to flatter them) 
they have suffered from grave climatic, historic, 
and spiritual misfortunes. Their claim to age- 
old “ civilisation” I hold to be only verbally 
justified. But their racial material is superb; 
and in placing them shoulder to shoulder with 
ourselves in the fight against world-tyranny, we 
implicitly admit their high qualities and their 
right to share in the great future of which the 
seeds, we confidently believe, are even now being 
sown in tribulation and anguish. 

The rallying of the Indian Army to the flag is 
a practical admission that, whatever our stupid- 
ities here and our arrogances there, we have, 
for the past century at least, meant well 
and done well by India. This admission is, 
I think, mere justice; but it requires some 
generosity to make it; and it must now be our 
part to show that we appreciate that generosity. 
IT am no India-worshipper ; I think the European 
idealisers of India do her a more than doubtful 
service. She has much to learn and very much 
to unlearn before she is fit to take an equal place 
in the fellowship of the nations. ‘This is no time, 
even if I had the space, for criticisms—for enlarg- 
ing on social abuses and religious impediments to 
progress. The very fact of her eager participation 
in this War of World Ideals shows that she is 
already well out of the slough of millennial stagna- 
tion. It now rests with us to help her forward, 
honestly, diligently, and with deliberate, intel- 
ligent purpose, on the path which shall lead her, 
out of tutelage, and up to the eminent place to 
which her innate capacities entitle her in the 
economy of the Empire and of the world. 


Mr. S. M. Mitra. 

Will you allow a Hindu subject of England to 
invite the attention of the British nation to the 
Indian Native Army ? Lord Roberts, in his 
“‘ Forty-one Years in india”; Vol. II, p. 444, 
thus referred to the soldierlike qualities of the 
native regiments: ‘ { have no doubt whatever of 
the fighting powers of our best Indian troops ; I 
have a thorough belief in, and admiration for, 
Gurkhas, Sikhs, Dogras, Rajputs, Jats, and 
selected Mahomedans; I thoroughly appreciate 
their soldierly qualities; brigaded with British 
troops, I would be proud to lead them against any 
European enemy ’. 


* In the Duily News and Leader, a 
t In the Morning Post, 


Myr. Bhupendra Nath Basu.* 


Representatives of an ancient civilisation and 


possessed of an old-world chivalry and valour, 
the Indian soldiers will not be unworthy of the 
task to which they are being called. For 
the first time they will stand side by side 
with their British comrades against a common 


European enemy; for the first time the Indian | 


people will realise that they are trusted in 
the hour of danger ; it is no time for looking back, 
but for the first time we feel that we are truly 
the equal subjects of the King. The noble Mar- 
quis has said that suflicient safeguards have been 
provided against external or internal danger in 
India. There is no fear of either. 


Lord Curzon.t 


It would be an act of folly to refrain 
from using troops which were not inferior 
to but in some respects the most efficient of 
the whole Army. The martial spirit in India 
was traditional and famous, and why when 
we wanted every man we could get, should 
we refrain from employing them, because the sun 
happened to have looked upon them and made 
them dark? They would not fire on the Red 
Cross-badge ; they would not murder innocent 
woman and children: they would not bombard 
Christian cathedrals even if to them they were 
the fanes of an alien faith. The East was send- 
ing out a civilised soldiery to save Europe from 
the modern Huns. 


Sir John Heweit.t 

Lord Crewe’s announcement that Indian soldiers 
are to fight side by side with our British forces in 
repelling the invasion of France and the attack on 
Belgium has sent a thrill of joy through many 
who had began to fear that the gallant troops 
would not be given this opportunity. Great 
Britain need have no fear that they will not 
justify this trust to the full. Their employment 
in this supreme struggle side by side with the 
best troops that the world knows will do more to 
make our rule in India popular than any other 
step that the Government could take. During 
this war India will iemain as peaceful as Eng- 
land, and at least 100,000 Indian Regulars 
could be brought to Europe without imperil- 
ling the quiet either of the border or of the 
interior of the country. 


* In the Westminsler Gazette. 
t Speech at Hull on September 7. 
t In the Times. 
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INDIA ON ACTIVE SERVICE IN EUROPE. 


THE ARMIES OF THE POWERS. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 


The Military forces of the British Empire 
consist of :— 

A. The forces in the United Kingdom and its 
dependencies, which are directly under the con- 
trol of the British War Office. 

B. The British Army in India which is prac- 
tically controlled by the War Office, and the 
Indian Army under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

C. The forces of the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa which 
are controlled and paid for by the respective 
governments of those Dominions. 


A. THE BRITISH ARMY. 


The British Army since 1907 consists of (1) the 
Regular Army, (2) the Territorial "orce, and (3) 
certain other miscellaneous forces., 


I. THE REGULAR ARMY. 


The regular Army consists of (1) troops perma- 
nently embodied, and (2) the “Army reserve.” 
About half the total strength of the British 
regular Army is always abroad, in India and the 
Colonies, ‘The engagements in the Regular Army, 
which are voluntary, are for a period of 12 years, 
with the possibility of extension to 21 years for 
pension. Inthe infantry and in the artillery, 
service in the ranks 7. e. ‘colour service” is for 
6, 7. or 9 years, with 6, 5 or 3 years in the 
“ Army reserve.” There are also engagements 
for three years for the reserve itself. In the 
cavalry, service is for 8 years, and 4 years in the 
reserve. 

Apart from the “‘ Army reserve ” (consisting of 
those who have finished their terms of service in 
the regular Army), there is also a ‘special re- 
serve.” This was created by the Territorial 
and Reserve Forces Act of 1907 which converted 
the old Militia into the ‘‘ special reserve.” The 
Battalions of the Militia became the reserve 
Battalions, the Militia artillery became the re- 
serve artillery, and the Militia engineer Battalli- 
ons became the reserve “seige and railway ” 
companies. All the men of these reserve units 
whether enlisted originally as militiamen or 
directly recruited are now enlisted as ‘“‘ special 
reservists ” of the Regular Army. That is, they 
are partially trained in time of peace, and 
are available for ‘being transferred to the 

17 


Regular Army in time of war as required. T! 
period of initial training for these “special rese 
visits ” is six months for all arms, followed by 
training of 15 days every year, with additional 
days for musketry every year for the infantry. 

The fighting forces of the British Army are ( 
Infantry, (2) the Artillery, and (3) the Cavalr 
The general division of the Infantry is into Batt 
lions, Regiments, Brigades and Divisions. Th: 
of the Cavalry is into squadrons, regiment 
brigades and divisions. 


The inrantry is first of all organised int 
Battalions. The peace strength of a Battalion i 
the United Kingdom is 801 all ranks. In tl 
Colonies it is 932. In India the Battalions ai 
ona war footing of 1033 each. Battalions ai 
grouped into regiments. A regiment consis 
usually of 2 Battalions but sometimes of 4, ( 
abroad and 2 in the United Kingdom of the sar 
regiment). Regiments are grouped into brigade 
each brigade consisting of four battalions or tw 
regiments, Brigades, with certain additions, a1 
grouped into divisions, a division being the highe: 
unit of organisation in the British Army. A 
infantry division consists of three brigades (i.e. 1 
Battalions), the divisional artillery of 76 gun 
twocompanies mounted infantry, and two cor 
panies engineers. The total strength of th 
combatants of a division comes to about 16,00 
rank and file. : 

The ARTILLERY is organised in brigudes eac 
containing 3 batteries. The Horse Artillery an 
the Howitzer batteries are organised in divisions ¢ 
2 batteries each. Every battery has siw guns i 
war. 

The cAvaLry is at first organised into squadron: 
Three field squadrons, and one depot squadror 
are organised into regiments. Three such reg: 
ments (or 9 field squadrons and 3 depot squad 
rons) are organised into brigades. Four suc 
brigades with horse artillery form a division. Th 
total strength of the combatants of a cavalr 
division comes to about 6,000 rank and file.— 
What they call’ a “mounted brigade” consists ¢ 
one cavalry regiment, two mounted infantr 
battalions, and a horse battery of six guns. 

The Garrison Artillery and the Engineers ar 
not permanently organised into anything beyor 
the ‘“ company ” unit, which is the smallest uni 

The military wing of the Royal Flying Cor 
consists of 112 officers and 89:3 men, 
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The stréngth and distribution of the British 
army, regular and reserve, rank and file, was 1n 


1912 as follows :— 
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THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 


In a European War, however, troops would have 
to be despatched and employed at such short 
notice that a ‘Home Expeditionary Force” was 
arranged some years ago. A force of “ regulars” 
in the United Kingdom was organised to form 
and maintain in the event of war an expeditionary 
field army consisting of six divisions, one cavalry 
division, and two mounted brigades (that is, 73 
battalions, 43 squadrons, 26 companies mounted 
infantry, and 84 batteries) with their administra- 
tive and line of communications. A calculation 
made from the “ War Establishments ” tables for 
1912 gave the following figures as requisite for 
an ‘‘ expeditionary force,” including a “ first re- 

jnforcement ” to replace casualties ;— 


Officers. | Other Ranks. 


Arm, 

Staff and miscellaneous. 517 1,781 
Cavalry sy 378 8,966 
Artillery ¥. 726 27,794 
Engineers and Signal 

Service eens 196 6,311 
Infantry (incl. mounte 

Infantry.) 2,461 88,561 


Army Service Corps, 
R. A. Medical Corps, 


ete. ed 910 24,730 
Total «lr, 5,188 158,143 


ed 


II. THE TERRITORIAL ARMY, 


By the Act of 1907 the Volunteers and the 
Imperial Yeomanry were consolidated as the 
Territorial Farce. The old volunteers and the 
yeomanry formed the infantry and cavalry of the 
new Territorial Army, which also comprised a 
proportionate strength of artillery. Recruitment 
for the Territorial Army is entirely voluntary, but 
the conditions are a little more onerous than they 
were before, those joining the force are not simply 
enrolled as the old volunteers were, but are attested 
and enlisted. The age of enlistment is from 27 to 
35, and the period of engagement is for four years. 
There is option of re-engagement for another like 
period. But no territorial can remain’ in the 
force after the age of 40. Discharge from the 
force can be obtained by giving three month’s 
notice and paying a fine of £5, The training of 
the territorials is on ‘ voluntary lines.” There 
is no period of continuous training, but: instead 
there is an annual training in camp for a maxi- 
mum of 15 days anda minimum of 8. Separa- 
tion allowance is granted to all married privates 
who are in camp for 15 days. Other drills and 
rifle practice are carried out in the men’s own 
time. There isa fine of £5 or less for absence 
from training or failure to put in the necessary 
number of drills. 

The Territorial Army is organised in 14 divi- 
sions and 14 cavalry brigades on lines similar to 
the Regular Army. All the higher units have 
their own field-artillery, garrison-artillery, moun- 
tain-artillery ,horse-batteries, ammunition-columns, 
engineers, cyclists, medical and such other 
subsidiary services. All the officers of the terri- 
torials, except the divisional officers and some of 
the staff officers, are non-professional, 7.¢., nop- 
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military men. The officers are trained in the 
Officer’s Training Corps which is supplied by the 
colleges, public schools and universities. When 
called out for active service the territorials receive 
pay just as the regulars and on the same scale. 
The General Officers Commanding are responsible 
to the War Office (2.e., to the Army Council) for 
the training of the force. But the whole admin- 
istration and management of the Territorial Army 
is entrusted to local ‘‘ County Associations ” which 
undertake to raise, equip and maintain the force, 
the funds being provided by the War Office. The 
territorial army is lable to serve only for Home 
defence in time of war. But territorials are now 
allowed to volunteer for service abroad. But 
before being sent on active service abroad they 
are trained for six months after war breaks out. 
The strength of the territorial army, which is the 
same in peace and war, was in 1913 as follows :— 


Perma. Territorial, 
Arm, ag et Total. 
Cae Officers | Others. 

Yeomanry hb. 3828 | 1,180 22,915 | 24,423 
Horse and Field 

Artillery xe 450 988 28,685 | 30,123 

Garrison Artillery ... 135 304 8,955 | 9,484 

Engineers | 173 524 12,405 } 13,105 

Infantry & Cyclists... 1,259 | 4,855 | 162,462 1168,576 

Departmental troops, oe eon 19,379 | 21,106 

Grand total 2,539 9,480 {254,801 [266,820 


Tit. 


MIscELLANEOUS FORCES, 


Apart from the Territorial Force there are 
certain other forces, though of less importance. 
One of the more important ones of those is the 
Officer's Training Corps which was founded in 
1909, Its senior Division includes contingents 
from 21 universities and colleges, and its junior 
Division is furnished by 159 public schools. The 
primary function of the Corps is to train young 
officers for the “ Special reserve” and the ‘Terri- 
torial Force. It also drills and trains students 
and collegians who form the Corps. The whole 
training is directly supervised by the general 
staff, and is on a higher level than that obtained 


rn the former University Volunteer Corps and th 
School Cadet Corps. 

Besides the Territorial Force there isa Terri- 
torial Reserve, more or less a “ first re-inforce- 
ment,” a convenient force for those who have had 
to give up regimental duty but still wish to re- 
main on the war strength. 

There is also a National Leserve, which is a 
register of trained officers and men who are no 
longer liable to serve in any of the forces of the 
Crown, but are ready to come in time of emer- 
gency. 

Besides this reserve, there is another organisa- 
tion which is known as the 7Zechnical Reserve, 
which consists of men of ‘special aptitudes for 
various technical purposes, such as local guides, 
managers of engineering construction, etc. 

Another auxiliary is the Voluntary Aid Service 
which consists of about 1,642 detachments with a 
membership of about 50,000, about two-thirds of 
them being women. 

The Boy Scouts are also a growing organisatior 
and are a valuable voluntary help for various and 
sundry purposes. They have been officially recog- 
nised recently both by the War Office and the 
Admiralty. 


ARMY ADMINISTRATION, | 


The administration of and the general authority 
over the whole army was entrusted after the re- 
organisation in 1904 to the Army Council. The 
Secretary of State for War who is a member of 
the Cabinet is President of the Council and the 
head of the War Office. The Army Council con- 
sists of six members, four military and two civil 
The military members are (1) the Chief of the 
general staff, who has charge of the higher staf 
duties ; (2) the Adjutant-General, who has charge 
of the personnel of the army including recruiting 
and discipline ; (3) the Quarter-Master General 
who look’s after the supply ; and (4) the Maste1 
General of Ordnance, who has charge of the 
armament, ‘The Civil members are (1) the Par. 
liamentary Under Secretary of State for War 
and (2) the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
both of whom are members of Parliament and ar¢ 
in the ministry, and who deal with the financia 
side of army administration and the pay of th 
army. ‘The Inspector-General of Forces, who acti 
under the orders of the Council, looks after th 
technical efficiency of the army. The Army Coun 
cil has, in the last resort, only advisory powers 
The Secretary of State for War is expressly res 
ponsible for all its business to the Crown and t 
Pavliament,. 
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B. THE INDIAN ARMY. 


The Indian Army is organised on the same 
pattern as the British Army in the United 
Kingdom. It was redistributed by Lord Kitchener 
when he was Commander-in-Chief in India; and 
this has made it all the more efficient. The 
whole army is now formed into 9 divisions, with 
the exception of a Burma Division, Mach Divi- 
sion is a complete unit in itself, with allits arms, 
complements, and its general and staff. These 
divisions are distributed into two great armies, 
the one known as the “ Northern Army ” and 
the other as the ‘‘ Southern Army.” 

The Northern Army has its headquarters at 
Murree, and it consists of the following divisions 
at the following stations :— 


First Division . . Peshawar 
Second ,, . . Rawalpindi, 
Third’ +1'{, . . Lahore. 
Seventh ,, . -Meerut. 
Kighth ,, . Lucknow. 


The Southern Army has its headquarters at 
Ootacamund and consists of the following divi- 
sions at the following stations :— 


Fourth. Division . . Quetta, 
Fifth e .. Mhow. 

Sixth uy .. Poona. 
Ninth i. . Ootacamund. 


There is in addition a ‘ Burma Division ” 
stationed at Mandalay. 

This was the redistribution made by Lord 
Kitchener. The Military Supply Department with 
its Member on the Viceroy’s Council was also 
abolished. And the’Commander-in-Chief is now 
the only Military Member of the Council, and 
responsible for the whole Army. 

The strength of the Indian Army on April lst 
1913 was as follows :— 


Troops under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. 


British Officers 5,686 
British Warrant and Non-Com- 
missioned-Officers, and men 73,395 
Indian Officers, Non-Commissioned 
Officers and men 149,920 


Troops not under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief, 
British Officers rf) 
Indian Officers Non-Commissioned 
Officers and men 22,751 


Total 252,741 
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The number of Volunteers in Indi. on April 
lst 1913 was as follows :— 


Enrolled strength 41,083 
Kfticients 33,830 
Reservists 3,178 


C.—THE COLONIAL ARMIES. 
1,—AUSTRALIA. 


The peace strength of the Australian Militia is 
105,000. Its war strength is 150,000. By the 
Federal Law of 1910 military training is compul- 
sory on all male citizens between the ages of 12 
and 26; in Cadet Corps between the ages of 12 
and 18, and as Crtizen Soldiers betwen the ages of 
20 and 26, with short periods of training in the 
field (16 days) every year. Most of the Austra- 
lian troops are Mounted Infantry. 


II.—NEW ZEALAND. 


The peace strength of the New Zealand Militia 
is about 30,000. Military, training is compulsory 
on all male citizens between the ages of 12 and 
25; in Cadet Corps between the ages of 12 and 
18, and in the Territorial Korce between the ages 
of 18 and 25, with short periods of training in 
the field every year. 


ITI.—cAnaDA. 


The peace strength of the Canadian Militia is 
about 75,000. In war, the strength can be more 
than doubled. Service in the Militia is universal 
and compulsory on all male citizens from the age 
of 18 to 60. Service in the active Militia is for 
three years, with 8 to 16 days annual training in 
the field. | 


IV. SOUTH AFRICA, 


The number of Imperial Troops in South Africa 
is 6,800. The Union of South Africa Troops were 
created by the Defence Act of 1912. Their peace 
strength is 20,000. The Act divides them into :— 


(1) Permanent Force 

(2) Coast Garrison Force 

(3) Citizen Force 

(4) Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 
(5) Special Reserve. 


Every citizen between the ages of 17 and 60 is 
liable to render personal service in time of war. and 
those between 21 and 25 are liable to render a 
prescribed peace training with the active Citizen 
Force spread over a period of four consecutive 
years, 
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THE FRENCH ARMY. 


HE head of the whole French Army is the 
Minister of War who is a member of the 
French Cabinet. There is also a ‘‘ Superior 

Council of War,” a body corresponding to the 
British ‘“‘ Army Council,” consisting of General- 
Officers of high commands, entrusted with the 
organisation, distribution, preparation, equipment 
and concentration of the army. The Minister 
of War is the President, and the Chief of the 
General Staff is the Vice-President. 

Military service is compulsory and universal in 
France, and the only exemption allowed is in the 
case of those who are physically unable to serve. 
Liability to serve begins at the age of 20 and 
ends at the age of 48. Conscripts join at the age 
of 20. According to the Service Law enacted last 
year the term of service with the active army is 
three years (it was two years before the Act.) 
_ After serving in the active army, the soldier goes 
into the “ Army Reserve” for 11 years. After 
that he belongs to the Territorial Army for 
seven years. He completes his military service 
after serving for a further period of seven years 
in the Territorial Reserve, in which however he 
is not called out for any further training. He is 
liable, of course, to be called out in time of war. 


The French Army is divided into the National 


Army called the “‘ Metropolitan Army,” and the 
Colonial Army, both being under the War Minis- 
ter, The National Army is divided into various 
“regions,” each “region” having in peace time 
one complete army corps with all its attached 
units. The infantry is first of all organised into 
battalions. Three battalions form a _ regiment. 
Two regiments make a brigade. Two brigades 
make a division, and two divisions an army corps. 
Every division has a Field-Artillery of 9 batte- 
ries (36 guns), French batteries having 4 guns 
each, Hach army corps, therefore, has 18 batte- 
ries, and in addition have 9 field and three howit- 
zer batteries,-—a total of 30 batteries per corps. 
There are also 6 reinforcing batteries. So that 
in all there are 36 batteries with 144 gums in each 
army corps. There are also 42 heavy batteries 
_ of two guns each which are distributed among the 
various army corps. The total strength of a 
French Army corps is about 33,000 combatants. 

There are 10 cavalry divisions, each consisting 
of 3 brigades of 2 regiments each, with a horse 
artillery of 2 batteries—-in all 24 squadrons and 12 
guns. The total strength of a cavalry division is 
about 4,700 combatants, 


The French army possesses a very strong Air 
Corps consisting of 27 sections of 8 aeroplanes 
each, 10 cavalry sections of 3 aeroplanes each, and 
11 fortress sections of 8 aeroplanes each,—in all 
334 aeroplanes. In addition it has 14 dirigibleg. 

There is a “Gendarmerie” (military police) of 
25,000 men stationed in the different “ regions.” 

There are 36 divisions of ‘ Reserve” troops, 
and also 36 divisions of the Territorial Army, 
distributed over the different “regions,” 

The total Active Army of France comes to 
800,000. The Reserve troops number about 
500,000. So that the total first line army is about 
1,300,000. 

France has also in addition a Colonial Army 
consisting partly of French troops, and partly of 
native troops. The Colonial troops are recruited 
for the most part on voluntary enlistment. There 
is a force of 28,000 Colonial troops permanently 
stationed in France in peace. There is a force of 
47,000 French soldiers in the Colonies, and 40,000 
native soldiers. In addition to these there are 
53,000 French troops in Algeria and Tunis and 
30,000 native troops. So that in all France has 
a Colonial army of about 200,000. 

The military budget of France this year was 
for £42,000,000. 


THE BELGIAN ARMY. 


(ie Belgian army is half voluntary and half 
conscript. ‘Those who desire to make the 
army a profession are enlisted voluntarily, 

those under 18 being engaged for 5 or 7 years and 

those over that» age for 3 or 5 years. Those re- 
cruited as conscripts serve only for 15 months in 
the infantry and 2 years in the cavalry, after 
which they are on 8 years’ “ unlimited furlough ” 
during which they are called out for training for 

4, 6 or 8 weeks in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th year of 
their service. There is a further period of 5 years 
in the Reserve. The defence of the country rests 
on the fortresses of Liege, Namur and Antwerp. 

The field army of Belgium early this year con- 
sisted of 6 divisions and 2 cavalry divisions. The 
strength of an infantry division is 22,000, and 
that of a cavalry division at 4,000 combatants. 

The garrisons of the fortresses amounted to 
140,000. There is a “Gendarmerie,” a semi-military 
corps of 4,000. There is also a Civic Guard of 
46,000 for employment in war on lines of com- 
munication and assisting in garrisoning the for- 
tresses. The peace strength of the army is 57,000, 

and its war strength 350,000. The expenditure 

on the army last year was £ 4,000,000, 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 
yg HE Russian army was completely re-orga- 
nised after the war with Japan and re-dis- 


tributed with the addition of six new army ° 


corps. It consists of four distinct and 
separate armies ; one in Europe, the second in the 
Caucasus, the third in Turkestan and the fourth in 
Siberia and the Far East. There are in all 27 
army corps in Europe, 3 in the Caucasus, 2 in 
Turkestan and 5 in Siberia and the Far Hast, 
The war strength of a Russian army corps is 
about 20 per cent. greater than the normal 
strength of other European army corps. Hach 
army corpsin Russia draws its troops from a 
particular district. Recruits and reservists have 
to travel long distances sometimes to reach their 
corps. And the absence of good railway commu- 
nications, therefore, makes mobilisation a slower 
process in Russia than in Germany or France. 
Military service is universal and compulsory in 
Russia. In Finland there is a tax of 13,000,000 
Marks in lieu of compulsory military service. It 
begins at the age of 20 and ends at the age of 43. 
Active service is for 3 years, after which the 
soldier passes to the Reserve for 15 years, during 
which period he has two trainings of six weeks 
each. After that he passes for five years to the 
second Reserve, the Dypolchenie, in which he re- 
mains till his 43rd birthday. The latter is a sort 
of supplementary reserve for home defence only. 
The Cossack forces have a special organisation, 
They come from the south-western portion of 
Kuropean Russia and hold their Jand by military 
tenure, and are liable to serve for life. They 
provide their own horses and equipment like the 
Indian Silladar Cavalry. Service begins at the 
age of 19. Cossacks of any age, however, may be 
called out for national defence. Their peace 
strength is 66,000 and war strength is 150,000. 
A Russian division consists of 2 brigades, each 
brigade consisting of 2 regiments of 4 battalions 
each, and has in addition an artillery brigade of 
6 or 8 batteries, each having 8 guns, with ammu- 
nition columns, 1 engineer battalion and 2 or 3 
squadrons of Cossacks. An army corps consists 
of 2 such divisions. A cavalry division consists 
of 2 brigades of 2 regiments each, with 2 batteries 
of horse artillery of six guns each. There are 20 
such cavalry divisions, Several army corps have 
an army corps attached to them. The fighting 
strength of an army corps is about 36,000 men ; 
or with a cavalry division 40,000 men. There 
are also in European Russia, Rifle Brigades of 8 
battalions each, with their own artillery of 8 bat- 


teries. 


These are not included in the army corps, 
but are considered as special troops. There are 
also three aerial battalions. 

The peace strength of the Russian army, ex- 
cluding Cossacks, 150,000, and Frontier Batta- 
lions 41,000, is as follows :— 


In Europe and In 
the Caucasus. Asia, 
Infantry 627,000 83,000 
Cavalry 116,000 14,000 
Artillery 138,000 15,000 
Engineers 34,000 8,000 
Army Services 34,000 5,000 
Total. . 949,000 124,000 


The war strength of the Russian army is esti- 
mated at about 5,000,000 men. But they are 
not all available in any one part of the Empire. 
The military budget for 1913 was for £68,000,000. 


THE SERVIAN ARMY... 


ILITARY service is compulsory and uni- 
Ht versal in Servia. Liability begins at the 


age of 18, and training at the age of 21. 
Service ends at the age of 45, but liability 
tends till the age of 50. The Servian Army 
consists of three ‘‘ bans” or lines. The first line 
is the active army and its reserve. In this, service 


‘is for 18 months in the infantry, (2 years in 


the cavalry) with the colours, and 10 years in the 
reserve, with limited periods of training. In the 
second line, service is for 6 years, and in the third 
line (the Militia) for 7 years. Besides this, there 
is the leveé en masse which consists of all who 
have passed through the National Army and all 
other males between 18 and 50. 

Servia is divided into 5 divisional areas, each 
furnishing a division of the active army, a divi- 
sion consisting of 2 brigades of 2 regiments each, 
each regiment consisting of 4 battalions. In 
addition, each division has a field artillery regi- 
ment of 9 batteries each, each battery consisting 
of 4 guns. There is also attached a regiment of 
cavalry, There is only one cavalry division con- 
sisting of four regular regiments, two horse 
batteries, one regiment of mountain artillery, and 
one of howitzers. The second line of the Servian 
Army could provide in war 15 regiments of 3 
battalions each, 5 regiments of divisional cavalry 
and some engineers. The third line, which is for 
home defence, could also provide a_ similar 
strength. The peace strength of the Servian 
Army in 1911, before the Balkan war, was given 
at 360,000. The Military budget for 1914: was 
about £200,000, } 
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THE GERMAN ARMY. 


N the formation of the German Empire in 
1871, the armies of the various States of 
the North German Oonfederation were 

united into the army of the German Empire and 
the control of these armies passed to the Imperial 
Crown. The present Imperial army of Germany 
therefore consists of four distinct sections: (1) 
the troops of Prussia and those of the smaller 
States administered by her with 18 army corps; 
(2) the troops of Bavaria with 4 army corps; (3) 
the troops of Saxony with 2 army corps; and (4) 
the troops of Wurtemburg with one army corps. 
It is because of this distinction that is still main- 
tained, that though the German army is for all 
practical purposes an Imperial army, and is paid 
for by the Empire as a whole, there is no Imperial 
War Office. Prussia and the three other States 
have each their own War Office and Staff. The 
Emperor, however, is the head of the whole army 
-by the terms of the Constitution and as such he 
exercises his authority through the War Minister 
of Prussia of which he is the king. The armies 
of the different states are all modelled on the 
Prussian pattern, even to the cut and colours of 
their uniforms. In time of peace they are all 
subject to the Emperor’s inspection, but in time 
of war they are all directly under his orders. 
The strength of the army is entirely determined 
by Imperial Laws. The Emperor cannot declare 
war without the assent of the Federal Council, 
unless the Empire is actually threatened. But 
he can at any time mobilize the whole army, and 
ean also order the building of fortresses in any 
part of the Empire. 

Military service is universal and compulsary in 
Germany. All subjects are liable either to bear 
arms or to render such other service as they are 
capable of for military purposes. Only those are 
exempted who are not drawn by lot for active 
service, or are not physically fit to serve, or are 
criminals, or are the only sons of widowed 
mothers, or helpless families, or are those who 
have to keep going an agricultural or industrial 
concern, Every male citizen if drawn for service 
is liable for it at the age of 17. Actual service, 
however, begins at the age of 20, and lasts for 7 
years in the standing army, 2 years in the ranks 
and § years in the reserve, and in the case of 
cavalry and horse artillery, 3 years in the ranks 
and 4 years in the reserve. During the period of 
reserve the soldier has to join his corps twice for 
training from six to eight weeks each time, 


The next line of the army is the Landwehr, a 
reserve in which the soldier has to remain for 
another 5 years. In the Landwehr he is called 
out twice for exercise for a period of 8 to 15 days 
each time. After this he is in the second “ bar ” 
of the Landwehr till he reaches the age of 40, 
There is no further training during this period. 


The third line of the army is the Landstrum, 
in which he remains till the age of 45, The 
Landstrum, is purely a home defence force. 

The total number of conscripts drawn by lot 
every year is over 50,000, of whom only about a 
half are assigned to the army. , 

In addition to these recruits, there are about 
50,000 Volwnteers enrolled every year. There are 
‘““one year volunteers” consisting of men with a 
certain amount of educational qualifications. They 
clothe, feed and equip themselves and serve only 
for one year with the colours instead of two, after 
which they pass to the reserve. | 

When called out the families of the Reservists 
who may be in straitened circumstances are 
entitled to pecuniary assistance to the extent of 
six Marks a week for the wife (nine in winter), 
and four Marks for every child. 

The organisation of the German army is as 
follows.—The infantry is organised first into 
battalions. Three battalions form a regiment, 
two regiments form a brigade. Two brigades 
form a division, And two divisions form an 
army corps. ‘Two of the army corps have, how- 
ever, three divisions each, and ten divisions have 
three brigades each. In war, however, all army 
corps have three divisions, and most of the divi- 
sions have three brigades, the extra numbers 
being made up from the immediate reserve. Each 
Infantry Division has attached to it in war, an 
artillery brigade consisting of 12 batteries, and a 
cavalry regiment consisting of four squadrons, 
Each army corps has also 4 batteries of heavy 
Howitzers attached to it and an engineer batta- 
lion. Every field battery has six guns. The war 
strength of a two-brigade division is about 14,000 
combatants. That of an army corps of two 
divisions, is 30,000. The strength of a three 
brigade division is 21,000; and that of an army 
corps of six brigades, 43,000. In all there are 25 
army corps in the German army. There is only 
one cavalry division in time of peace, but in war 
8 divisions could be formed. 

Karly this year the German army consisted of 
651 battalions, 555 squadrons, 633 batteries, 226 
batteries of heavy and fortress artillery, 44 engi. 
neer battalions, 21 communication battalions, 26 
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“ train” battalions, five aeroplane battalions, and 
25 military airships. The total peace establish- 
ment was over 800,000, officers and men and 
158,000 horses. The total war strength was 
estimated at 4,350,000, including the field army 
and its reserves. The Landwehr consists of 
1,800,000, and the trained men of the Landstrwm 
800,000. The military expenditure of the Ger- 
man Empire for the year 1913-14 was £ 38 
millions. 

Germany has a colonial force of 2,600 officers 
and men all German, and 3,800 native soldiers. 
They are under the direct orders of the Imperial 
Chancellor. The garrison at Kiao-Chau numbers 
about 2,700. Native Chinese troops were also 
being organised for some time past. In German 
South-West Africa there are 150 officers and 2,000 
men, all Germans. 


THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 


The field army of the Austro-Hungarian EKm- 
pire is an organisation common to both the king- 
doms of the Empire. There is also in addition, a 
fully organised second-line army in each of the 
kingdoms, both Austria and Hungary having their 
own separate Landwehrs. The two kingdoms have 
also their own separate third-line armies consist- 
ing of their respective Landstrwums. 

The Austro-Hungarian War Minister is the 
head of the commcn army and the Imperial War 
Office, and is a minister common for both the 
kingdoms. Both Austria and Hungary have 
their own Defence Ministers at the heads of their 
separate forces (the Landwehrs and the Land- 
struwms), and are responsible to their respective 
parliaments for their administration, and to the 
common King-Emperor. , 

Military service is compulsory aud _ universal 
throughout the whole Empire, and for all the 
races within it, including the Mohammedans of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Liability to serve begins 
at the age of 19 and ends at the age of 42. 
Actual service, however, commences in the 21st 
year. In the Active Common Army, service is 
for 2 years with 10 years in the reserve. It is 
the same in the separate Landwehrs of the two 
kingdoms. All reservists undergo a training of 
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Landwehrs number about 230,000. 


14 weeeks in not more than four annual periods. 
After 12 years of service (active and reserve) the 
soldier passes to the Landstrwm in which he re- 
mains till his 42nd birthday. Conscripts of the 
proper age and physical fitness draw numbers 
before enrollment. Those drawing the lower 
numbers are assigned to the Common Army of 
the Empire. Those drawing the higher numbers 
are assigned to the Landwehvs; and the remaining 
to the supplementary reserves. One-year volun- 
teers are also admitted in the army. The annual 
number of recruits for the Common Army is 
167,000, of whom about 6,000 go to the Navy. 

The Austro-Hungarian Army is divided into 
16 army corps “districts,” each district having 
one complete army corps. An Anstro-Hungarian 
army corps consists of two divis‘ons, and | regi- 
ment of field artillery. 1 pioneer battalion, and 1 
bridging company. Each division consists of 2 
brigades, each brigade being made up of 8 batta- 
lions. Besides this, each division has one artillery 
brigade consisting of 10 batteries of six guns each, 
a regiment of cavalry and a rifle battalion. Each 
army corps “district” has also one Landwehr 
division. The total strength of an army corps is 
about 34,000. Kets iva) 


There are six cavalry divisions, but 8 could be 
mobilised in war. A cavalry division consists of | 
two cavalry brigades (each cavalry brigade con- ; 
sisting of 12 squadrons) together with 3 batteries | 
of horse artillery and a machine-gun detatchment. 
The total strength of a cavalry division is about 
4,000 combatants. 


The total strength of the regular field army is 
about 590,000. The Austrian and Hungarian 
So that the 
total first line fighting strength is about 820,000. 
The war strength is estimated at 1,360,000 fo 
the Common Army and 240,000, and 220,000 
respectively for the Austrian and Hungarian Land- 
wehrs, making a total of 1,820,000 in all. If al) 
the Classes of the third line army of the Land- 
strums were embodied, it is estimated that Austria- 
Hungary could put about 35,500,000 men in the 
field. The total expenditure on the standing 
Common Army and the standing Austrian anc 
Hungarian Landwehrs was £25,000,000 in 1913 
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THE SIKHS. 


Quite a third of the Indian Army is composed 
of Sikhs. The founder of their religion was a 
contemporary of the first two Mogul Emperors, 
who infused fire into, and evolved a united body 
out of, the existing military classes of the 
Punjab. The new religion was a national mix- 
ture of what was best in Hinduism and Maho- 
medanism. ‘The Sikhs are thus not exactly a 
race, but a military caste bound to one another 
by the tie of religion. A strong religious senti- 


ment and sterling military ability are the two’ 


traits in the composition of every Sikh. 

At the dawn of the seventeenth century, the 
Sikhs first appear in history as a political factor. 
Govind Singh, the last. of the Gurus, whose father 
was martyred by Aurangzeb, preached that war, 
especially against the Mahommedans, was the 
first duty of his adherents. He levelled up all 
caste distinctions, instituted the military brother- 
hood of the Khalsa, and transformed them into 
such doughty warriors that, within a century 
after his death, they had dominated the whole of 
Northern India. The kingdom which they carved 
for themselves attained the zenith of splendour 
under Maharaja Ranjit Singh who died in 1839. 
It was destroyed as the result of the Sikh wars 
of 1845-6 and 1848-9 waged against the British, 
in which both sides fought with the utmost 
gallantry. 

The Sikhs, by their courage in these wars, 
gained the admiration of the British and have 
ever since been loyal British subjects. They 
have fought side by side with British  sol- 
diers not only in the Mutiny, but in Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, China, Burma, Somaliland and 
Tibet. Indealing with the invaluable services 
rendered by Indian troops during the storm of the 
Mutiny, the late Sir William Hunter has truly 
said: ‘‘The Sepoy Army has built up the fabric 
of the British Empire in India,” And among 
the troops who helped to save the British domi- 
nion in India at that period, the Sikhs were not 
the least conspicuous. But for the help of the 
“Sikh, Hindu and Mahommedan sepoys and 
police,” in the words of Capt. L. J. Trotter, “our 
own countrymen would have fought in vain.” 

The Sikhs are noted for their brilliant bayonet 
charges. Holding the butt of their guns with both 
hands, they mercilessly drive the steel into the 
abdomen or ribs of their enemies, ‘They some- 
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times wear quoits round their turbans. These steel 
discs with razor-sharp edges they fling with great 
force at their enemies, invariably cutting off 
their heads. 


Various instances of Sikh bravery may be told. 
The storming of the fort of Dargai during the 
Tirah campaign of 1897 was one of their most 
brilliant exploits. In the same year, a garrison 
of 21 privates of the 36th Sikhs occupied a tiny 
mud blockhouse at Saraghari, a signalling post 
on the North-West Frontier. They kept at bay 
nearly 8,000 Orakzais for six and a half hours, 
and not until the whole garrison had been extir- 
pated were the fanatic horde able to break into 
the fort. In the Chitral campaign of 1895, a 
Sikh private covered himself with glory. In the 
words of Mr. Saint Nihal Singh: ‘Although 
suffering from such a serious wound in his leg 
that eventually it had to be amputated,” he 
“stubbornly refused to permit himself to be 
carried to the rear by the bearer corps, but 
gallantly kept on fighting until he swooned from 
loss of blood.” The siege of Arrah during the 
Mutiny afforded a touching exnmple of Sikh 
fidelity. The Sikhs remained true to their British 
comrades, doing everything in their power to 
cheer and preserve them. Similar deeds of Sikh 
dash and daring are many. 

The Indian Army at present includes thirteen 
Sikh battalions, and there are one or more Sikh 
squadrons in each of the Cavalry regiments, as 
well as a company or two in each of the Infantry 
battalions. They are tall broad-shouldered men 
and the flower of the Indian Army. They are 
very independent, but obey discipline for disci- 
pline’s sake, and their Officers for love of them. 
The Jat-Sikhs combine the best qualities of the 
Pathan races with those of the Sikh tribes. They 
are the finest types of free, self-respecting, well- 
disciplined, in contradistinction to machine-made, 
soldiers, According to Mr, Reginald Hodder : “In 
the thick of battle the Sikh is cool and resolute. 
He is possessed of grim determination and _ tena- 
city. Just as in any emergency of social life he 
will keep his head with admirable self-restraint, 
so in the clash of battle he can be relied upon to 
do the right thing at the right moment in the 
right way. While not possessing quite so much 
elan as some other tribes, he more than compen- 
sates for that lack by his immunity from any 
tendency to panic,” | 


THE GURKHAS. 


There are twenty complete infantry battalions 
of these brave little men in the Indian Army. As 
fighters in the hills, they are unsurpassed even by 
the Pathans of the North-West Frontier. Their 
proficiency as soldiers was first proved in the 
Nepal War of 1814, the most sanguinary in the 
history of British wars in India. They proved 
themselves to be as formidable as enemies then as 
they are invaluable to-day as brothers-in-arms. 
‘‘Brave as lions, vain as peacocks, faithful as dogs, 
with few prejudices in peace and none in war,” 
they are, as has been well said by a British officer 
who Knows them well, ‘‘ the special friends and 
companions” of Tommy Atkins. They do not, 
like the Sikhs, throw away their food if a white 
man’s shadow falls upon it, but eat their food on 
a campaign with as few formalities as the British 
soldier drinks his beer. Their national weapon is 
the kukri; a knife with a broad, curved blade, 
and their skill with it is so remarkable that, given 
a human mark, say, in the shape of a German, 
they can take off his nose or ear, or pierce his eye 
with unerring precision. They never lose a chance 
of practising with this weapon, which they carry 
in addition to their other arms, suspended from 
their waist-belts. It is the deft and singular use 
they make of this remarkable weapon, that make 
these valiant little men of Nepal so terrible in 
war. 

Their valour has won for them the appellation 
of the “ Highlanders of India.” Beside their big 
Scotch brothers-in-arms they appear, however, as 
the “Little Benjamins ” of the Indian Expedition- 
ary Force. They are largely of Mongolian origin, 
but some of them have Rajput blood flowing in 
their veins. Their Hinduism is strongly tinctured 
with Buddhism, although they eat meat, are fond of 
liquors and use tobacco. They are short of stature 
and inclined to be stout. This has given rise to the 
bon mot that “they are 5 feet high in some places, 
and 5 feet round in others.” Anecdotes illus- 
trative of the Gurkha’s ready wit, colossal vanity 
and happy conceit are many. On being praised 
for their gallantry in the assault on Bhurtpore, 
they returned the compliment, saying: ‘The 
English are as brave as lions; they are splendid 
sepoys, and very nearly equal to us.” When Colonel 
Younghusband met the Russian explorer, Groms- 
chefski, in the Pamirs, a Gurkha officer of the 
escort approached their commander with the re- 
quest: “‘ Tell the big Russian that though we are 
small men, all the rest of our regiments are taller 
than he is,” 


conquered the Nepal valley. In 1776, they defeated 
the Ruler of Sikkim, and subsequently extended 
their rule to the neighbouring States, including 
Tibet. During the war with the English, they 
displayed brilliant courage, and amply justified 
their title to be regarded as among the finest 
fighting races in the world. As the result of their 
bravery in the war, their indomitable spirit was 
linked with that of the British, and it has subse- 
quently been displayed on many a field side by 
side with the British. The second Tibetan War 
in 1854 was another important event in recent 
Gurkha history. They have been a dominant 
military race for the last century and a half, 
Since the peace of Segowli, the relations of the 
Nepal Durbar with the British Indian Govern- 
ment have been most cordial. Shortly after 
the outbreak of the present war, the Prime 
Minister of Nepal placed the army of the State at 
the disposal of the British Government, besides 
giving asum of Rs. 330,000 for equipping Gurkha 
soldiers serving in British regiments with machine 
guns. 


The heroic exploits of the Gurkhas side by side 
with the Highlanders in numberless campaigns 
serve to explain the fact why the arms of the late 
Lord Koberts came to bear, as supporters, a High- 
lander and a Gurkha. One of the heroes of the 
Mutiny was Colonel Gambar Singh, then a Gur- 
kha sepoy. At Lucknow, he captured three guns 
aud killed seven mutineers, single-handed, and 
armed only with his kukri. He was wounded in 
twenty-three places, lost some of his fingers, and 
had one of his hands nearly cut off, but refused to 
give up the struggle until he had accomplished 
his wonderful feat of arms. This is the spirit 
which animates the Gurkhas, and which has made 
it possible for them to carry so many battle 
honours on the standards of their Regiments. 
These include ‘ Aliwal,” “‘Sobraon,”** Kandahar,” 
“China 1900,” “ Afghanistan 78/80,” and many 
others. The same spirit has shown itself on the 
Continent during the past few months. The 
following excerpt from one of the newest of 
new books on the War well illustrates this: ‘““When 
the Gurkhas were told that they were wanted to 
fight in the great war they asked, ‘ Shall we all be 
killed ;’ and the officer said, ‘ Not all.’ They in- 
quired, ‘Shall a great many be killed?’ He 
replied ‘ Possibily.’ Then they asked, ‘ Will a 
hundred come back?’ ‘ Perhaps so.’ ‘ That will be, 
enough, they said; ‘our people will know that 
we have fought well,’ ” 
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THE MAHRATTAS. 


The Mahrattas, who have been called the 
*“ Cossacks of India,” possess in an exceptional 
degree two of the most essential of soldierly vir- 
tues—sturdiness and tenacity. Rough riding 
across country has been their speciality since the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when they 
first prominently figure in history. They are 
‘“‘ particularly adept at rapidily dashing into the 
enemy’s domains, delivering a deadly blow, and 
safely retreating.” This was the method of war- 
fare which they successfully employed against 
the Moghuls under their great leader Sivaji. 


Towards the close of the eighteenth century - 


the Mahrattas had become masters of all Hindu- 
stan, but their dominion fell to pieces soon 
after as the result of their conflict with the 
British. 


Vhe recruiting area:allotted to the old Bombay 
Army was larger in extent than that of the other 
presidential armies. The Mahrattas formed the 
strength of this Army however, and were recruit- 
ed from the Konkan and the Dekhan. The latter 
area have furnished the best troops, who are 
short, hardy and brave. The Konkani Mahrattas 
in the ranks are numerically stronger, and, though 
taller and smarter than the Dekhanis, do not 
compare with taem in endurance. The two classes 
now compose altogether fifty-four companies of 
infantry. 


They are not born fighters, but Mahom- 
medan persecutions drove the erstwhile pea- 
sants. of the Dekhan into rebellion and they 
developed warlike instincts. They were converted 
into efficient soldiers by Sivaji and soon became 
aware of their capacity for conquest. Under him 
they formed loose hordes of lightly-clad horsemen, 
who hovered round camps and armies to carry off 
treasure, but avoided open encounters with regu-, 
lar armies in the field. Though somewhat under 
the average height, their irregular features indi- 
cate a tremendous capacity for endurance. Under 
their steady, quiet strength lie hid tractability, 
gentleness, patience and willingness to be led. 

In their first meetings with them, the British 
found the Mahrattas formidable foes. In the 
second Mahratta War, Lake and Wellesley had a 
fortaste of the nature of “ wild Mahratta battle,” 
and of the terrible valour of the enemy who 
* fought like lions.” At Laswarree, their prowess 
came as a surprise to Lake, who narrowly escaped 
being shot through the heart. He found his 
generalship matched by that of the Mahratta 
leader who, seeing the British preparing to decide 


matters by the bayonet, instantly ordered hi 
cavalry to charge. ‘‘ Horse and foot met in one 
great shock of battle; sabre rang out agains’ 
bayonet and musket flashed against pistol anc 
carbine.” In the melee that ensued, the Mahrat. 
tas were defeated. A bayonet charge by a numer. 
ically small force of infantry again converted thi 
odds against the British into a glorious victory at 
Assaye. In the teeth of Scindia’s guns, the for. 
lorn hope rashly advanced to the attack: the 
Mahrattas, amazed and awed at this piece o! 
audacity, retired rather than meet the collision e! 
British steel: and the day was eventually lost tc 
the Mahrattas, who were swept off the field 
Wellesley had two horses killed under him, and 
every one of his staff officers shared the same 
experience. His orderly’s head was swept off by 
a cannon ball as he rode close by his side. 

The Mahrattas have proved that they were 
foemen as worthy of British steel a century ago 
as they are to-day the comrades-in-arms of Tom- 
my Atkins, worthy of the Empire they defend. 
The Mahrattas in the Ist Bombay Infantry prov- 
ed their grit at Maiwand. At Suakin in 1485. 
the Mahrattas in the 28th Bombay Infantry 
similarly proved their quality. The historian of 
the Mahrattas, while he does not place their sol- 
dierly qualities as high as those of the Sikhs and 
Gurkhas, admits that they make excellent sol- 
diers. ‘‘ The very fact of their having played so 
conspicuous and not always ignoble a part in the 
history of India,” says Grant Duff, “‘ marks them 
out as a race with some qualities of the genuine 
soldier.” The Duke of Wellington, who had such 
ample opportunities of forming a judgment in 
regard to them, rated them highly. The march- 
ing and recuperative powers they displayed in 
the wars he waged against them, were often pro- 
digious. It has at the same time been said that 
the courage of the Mahrattas of old was the 
courage of the freebooter, and that the highest 
instincts , of the soldier were never theirs, 
Whatever may have been the case formerly, they 
are certainly courageous to-day from motives 
other than those of lucre. It has also been laid 
at their door that the mould in which they are 
cast is anything but heroic: they ‘ lack the 
elegant proportions of the Jat Sikh, the sturdy, 
well-knit little figure of the Gurkha, the grandly 
muscular build of the Pathan.” Perhaps a more 
correct estimate of them would be that, as soldiers, 
they are “ capable of rendering solid and useful 
if not brilliant military service.” That this is 
true will indubitably be shown by their achieve- 
ments in the present war, 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


Se 


THE RAJPUTS. 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial, the Rajputs have always been 
men of high and noble sentiments and lofty ideals. 
Pride of race is their chief characteristic, and 
their one ambition has ever been to wield the 
sword, and wield it well. Of fine physique and 
martial bearing, they formed the backbone of the 
old Bengal Army, and have sustained the British 
flag in every campaign in the East. They now 
furnish 10 squadrons of cavalry and 100 com- 
panies of infantry in the Indian Army. 

They are more or less pure-blooded modern 
Hindu representatives of the early Aryan emi- 
grants. The more pure-blooded they are, the 
better soldiers they make. But they have been 
administrators as well as fighters, having always 
ruled in'some part or other of India, and been 
ever famous for their military mettle. They have 
fairly preserved these characteristics. They 
disdain even now all professions except ruling and 
bearing arms, and above all, they despise agricul- 
ture. Sad economic conditions and the strict 
enforcement of the purdah, added to the habitual 
use of opium, are nowadays exerting a degenerat- 
ing effect upon their physiques. Peace also has 
somewhat chilled their ancient military ardour. 
“ But the Rajput is stilla Rajput, and it would 
be as idle to deny that he makes a good soldier, 
as it would be to assert that he is still what he 
once was.” In this peace-loving days, they are 
generally content to toy with their swords and 
shine in the reflected glory of their past achieve- 
ments. 

They know how to die, an essential of the 
true soldier. By déscipline and example, they 
may be made to face death in a thousand grim 
forms ; ‘‘ but the dogged pertinacity, the spirit 
which refuses to recognise defeat, the capacity to 
rise above failure,’ are not theirs. They are 
easily depressed by failure. Nevertheless, a large 
portion of the Rajput population still furnish 
good fighting material. They learn to ride and 
hunt and use the sword when they are tiny tots, 
and early become excellent horsemen. They can 
gallop over the roughest country for miles 
together in the briefest space of time, and with- 
out food and drink. Naturally they make good 
cavalry-men, but also do very well in foot 
regiments. ‘The sandy nature of their country 
has especially fitted them to serve inthe Camel 
Corps. Many Rajput soldiers part their beards 
in the middle, and brush them straight back in a 
fashion that gives them a fierce look. 


THE JATS. 


The Jats are a fine warlike race found in 
Northern India—in the Punjab, Rajputana and 
the United Provinces. Tall, large-limbed, of 
majestic and often of handsome appearance, they 
are among the toughest of the military tribes. 
They furnish the Indian army with twenty-one 
squadrons of cavalry and sixty companies of 
infantry. 

The name Jat is said to be derived from the 
Scythian tribe Jatii, who appear to have entered 
India Jater than the Aryans. They subdued 
considerable tracts previously occupied by Rajputs. 


‘Several of the greatest kings of early India, like 


Kanishka, were certainly Jats. The Jat recruits 
for the Indian army are mostly drawn from the 
Kastern Jats, a race of hardy peasants with mili- 
tary instincts, whose history has been marked by 
stern, hard fighting. The Khalsa Sikhs are 
drawn from the Jats, and owe their most lofty 
characteristics to them. The Jat Sikh respects 
himself wisely and is fully conscious that racially 
he is the flower of India. 

From early days the district round Bhurtpore 
had a large Jat population. They carried ona 
desultory warfare with the early Muhammadan 
invaders, Long after, an expedition was sent by 
the Emperor Aurangzeb against the Jat Chief 
Churaman, whose stronghold was taken and his 
brother installed at Deeg as the Chief of the Jats 
by order of the Delhi Court. His son removed 
the Jat capital to Bhurtpore. He took a conspi- 
cuous part in the rebellions and civil wars which 
followed on the death of Aurangzeb. He joined 
the Maharattas in opposing Ahmed Shah Duranni, 
but owing to a disagreement withdrew his army 
before Panipat. 

In 1805, the Jats held out with the utmost 
courage at Bhurtpore against the British, re- 
pelling three attacks delivered against the strong- 
hold by Lord Lake’s army. In 1827, owing to a 
disputed succession, Bhurtpore was again besieg- 
ed and reduced by Lord Combermere. 

The Jats exercise in their impatience a fine 
quality of individual freedom. This, together 
with the fact that they are neither truculent nor 
turbulent, makes them one of the best types of 
the well-disciplined soldiers. They are capable of 
enduring great fatigue and privation. The Sikh 
Jats are ethnically not different from the Hindu 
Jats, but their martial religion has helped to 
toughen their already hardy nature. Though not 
so sturdy as some of the races of Northern India 
they are excellent fighting material. 
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INDIA’S FIGHTING RACES. 


“THE DOGRAS. 


The Dogras are among the best fighting mate- 
rial to be found in India. They hail from the 
district of that name between the Chenab and the 
Sutlej. They may be designated “‘ Rajput High- 
landers.” They have a keener sense of national 
pride and a higher feeling of national integrity 
than their compatriots of the: plains, while the 
more bracing climate of their hills has given them 
finer physiques and cleaner complexions than the 
latter. The pioneer Rajputs, who were forced 
through discord at home to seek a home in these 
hills, and founded the various Dogra principalities, 
became independent with the dissolution of the 
Moghul Empire, but subsequently became subject 
to the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh. Gulab Singh, 
whom the latter made Rajah of Jummu, and who 
after his death became ruler of Kashmir, was a 
Dogra by race. The Dogras serve chiefly in the 
infantry. There are now 11 squadrons and 56 
companies of this caste in the Army. 

The Dogra is a shy, reserved man, with con- 
siderable strength of character. ‘‘ He may not be 
so brilliant as the Pathan, nor so tenacious and 
subtle as the Gurkha, but he has a high idea of 
honour, is very self-respecting, and makes a capi- 
tal soldier.” His physique is not so fine as that 
of the Pathan or Sikh. They have long been 
known as brave and faithful soldiers, and loyalty 
to their salt is with them as the breath of their 
nostrils. Though shy and reserved, they are not 
lacking in force of character. They fling aside 
their caste prejudice when on active service. More 
solid than brilliant, they are full of quiet and 
resolute courage when face to face with danger. 

The majority of the Dogra troops hail from 
Kangra—the best recruiting district in all India, 
Law-abiding and well-behaved, steady and resolute 
though not showy of courage, their virtues shine 
forth in moments of peril, when they will face 
certain death with a calm determination to do 
before they die. They are keen sportsmen and very 
good with the rifle. Their bravery and loyalty 
were proved at the siege of Delhi during the 
Mutiny, and at the battle of Ahmed Khel in the 
Second Afghan War. The Second Sikh Infantry 
yaised at Kangra in 1846, and consisting entirely 
of Dogras, ratified their loyalty by assisting to quell 
a rebellion of their countrymen during the Mutiny. 
Their military value had been recognised as early 
as 1849, when large numbers of them were enlisted 
in the Punjab Frontier Force. 
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THE BALUCHIS. 


The Baluchis, or the Moslem clans inhabit- 
ing Baluchistan, claim Semitic descent and. 
kinship with the founder of their religion. There 
appears to be no doubt that they are of Arab origin, 
They early settled in Persia as pastoral nomads, 
but their rapid increase in numbers led to their 
expulsion and subsequent settlement in the 
tract now called Baluchistan. Their obvious 
admixture of Persian blood and characteristics is 
the result of their sojourn in Persia during ‘the 
progress of their emigration. They are very 
similar to the Pathans in racial characteristics, 
The Brahuis, the other and the dominant race in 
Baluchistan, entered the country long after, and 
drove the Baluchis from the province of Khelat. 
The Khan of Khelat is a Brahui. 

The Baluchis are tall, imposing-looking men, 
with regular features. The Brahuis are smaller 
than the Ealuchis, with flatter features, and are 
an ancient Persian stock. Both races are Maho- 
medans, but not fanatical like the Pathans. The 
Baluchis have ‘“ the manly, frank, brave, strong 
nature of the Pathans, with a fund of patience ” 
rendering them capable of enduring endless hard- 
ship ; and “a fine dignified carriage and physique 
combined with a spirit of quick daring and 
sudden ferocity.” Truthful, loyal and generous, 
they detest the servility, insolence, deceit and 
treachery characteristic of other tribes. In their 
homes they are very hospitable, but are rather 
lazy. Like the Pathans, their chief amusements 
are battle, murder and robbery. They are prone 
to quarrel and use their knives on each other on 
the slightest pretext. Their national weapons are 
along knife, a sword and a shield. Like the 
Pathans, they are not overfond of the match- 
lock. This illustrates their readiness to face a 
foe on even terms—to engage in a hand-to-hand 
combat rather than to fire at him from a 
distance. ‘They are fine horsemen and experts in 
horse and camel breeding, 

There are as many as 52 Baluch tribes, The 
Baluchi regiments are recruited from both 
Brahuis and Baluchis, and these have on service 
shown their value as fighting units. The latter 
are born knifers, a fact based upon the primitive 
blood-thirstiness of their nature. A marked 
trait of their character is their strong adherence 
to discipline. Add to this their good marksman- 
ship, their fidelity and tractability—qualities 
which make them much prized as soldiers by 
British oflicers, 
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PUNJABI MUSSALMANS. 


The term ‘‘ Punjabi Mussalman ” is used to des- 
cribe the many minor fighting clans inhabiting 
the province such as the Ghakkars, Awans, Sials, 
Gujars, Tiwanas, Ahirs, ete. They are ethrtic- 
ally Aryo-Scythians, the descendants of Hindu 
converts to Islam, domiciled in the Land of the 
Five Rivers. They probably provide more soldiers 
for all branches of the Indian army than any of 
the races already dealt with. They make 
first-class soldiers, are easily disciplined, and are 
good marksmen. They naturally have the quali- 
ties of the Jats, Pathans, Rajputs, etc., from 
whom they are descended. 

One of the results of Lord Kitchener’s scheme 
of reorganising the heterogeneous forces of the 
Indian Empire into a compact and evenly distri- 
buted army, was the disbanding of all the Madras 
regiments. These were reconstituted as Punjab 
regiments consisting of Punjabi Mussalmans, 
Sikhs, Dogras, ete. A large number of Punjabi 
Mussalmans are recruited into the different cavalry 
regiments, but chiefly into the four regiments 
forming part of the famous frontier force. Among 
the tribes under this class from which recruits 
are drawn are the Awans of the south-west Pun- 
jab—a fine, well-built, brawny race who 
are splendid wrestlers. The Sials are another 
tribe, descendants of Rajput converts to Islam. 
The Tiwanas— whose head is the well-known Cap- 
tain Malik Umar Hayat Khan of the Tiwana 
Lancers—are another tribe of Rajput origin, who 
supply numerous recruits both to the infantry 
and the cavalry. Some of the other Muslim 
clans of the Punjab who supply soldiers to the 
Indian army are the Ghakkars, an exceptionally 
fine race, proud, brave, high-spirited and _ self- 
respecting ; the Gujars, hardy and _ well-built, 
formerly the dominant people about the Peshawar 
border, and still retaining some of their old mar- 
tial instincts ; the Karrals, of the Hazara district, 
recent Rajput converts to Islam; the Julahas, 
criminal and turbulent, and notoriously bump- 
tious ; and the Bhattis, a widely distributed tribe 
of Rajputs, tall, muscular, with refined features 
and well-bred ways. 


Most of these clans are of Rajput, Jat, or Tartar. 


descent. A large number of them are 
now with the Indian Contingent ; and forming 
as they do the bulk of the personnel of the 
Punjab regiments, whose prowess is so well 
known, they may be trusted to give a very good 
account of themselves in the battlefield, 
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THE PATHANS.’ 


The Mussalman tribes of mixed Indian, Afghan, 
and Scythian origin, inhabiting the countries 
round about Afghanistan and North-West 
India, and their descendants who have migrated 
to various parts are generally known as Pa- 
thans. They are of Aryo-Scythian or Turko-’ 
Iranian stock, and have been crussed and re- 
crossed by Tartar, Arab, Persian and other bloods. 
They however claim Jewish descent and call 
themselves Beni-Jsrael (children of Israel). The 
Mussalmans and Pathans of Indiafurnish between 
them 68 squadrons of Cavalry and 250 companies 
of Infantry to the Indian Army. The cold 
climate and the hardy life of the mountains 
have ‘preserved their virility. They are tall, 
stalwart, handsome fellows, usually with regular 
features and fair complexion, some of them 
with blue or grey eyes. 


There are a great many of these tribes 
such as the Afridi, Waziri, Utman Khel, and 
Orakzai, all of Indian stock; the Muham- 
madzai, Shinwari, and Mohmund, who are of 
Afghan descent; the Bakhtiar and Shirani, 
of Scythian stock, the Baraich and Abdalli or 
Duranni, who are of pure Afghan stock; others 
of mixed Turkish and Afghan descent, besides 
the Ghilzai and Lodi tribes and the Suleman 
Khel, Ali Khel, etc., known as the Ibrahimzais. 

Rude, untamed, independent and impatient of all 
restraint, there is no ordered government or cen- 
tral controlling authority among these tribes, 
Yhey form so many warring commonwealths 
under their Khans. When not warring against 
one another, they are torn by internal feuds and 
disputes among themselves. The tribesmen are 
bigotted Sunnis, and obtain their livelihood by 
agricultural, and pastoral pursuits,, as wandering 
traders and as members of armed caravans. 

As a soldier, the Pathan displays great dash 
and elan. Owing to his passionate nature, he is| 
apt to lose his head, however, in the heat and 
excitement of battle. This leaves him ata dis- 
advantage as compared with cooler-headed troops, , 
who are otherwise his inferior. In British 
service, he has generally proved himself a loyal 
and devoted soldier. It would be absurd, how- 
ever, to expect ethical notions of right, not self- 
interest, guiding him—with whom robbery and 
murder are as the breath of his nostrils. But) 
set against this is his grit and nerve, his just! 
and manly pride in himself and his recklessness) 
of his own life—qualities which betoken the 
true soldier, 


FIGHTING CLANS OF SOUTH INDIA 


The bulk of the fighting material that at pre- 
sent constitutes the Indian Army is drawn from 
the Sikhs, Pathans, Gurkhas, Rajputs, Jats, 
Dogras, Mahrattas, Brahmins of the Punjab and 
U. P., and Punjabi Mussalmans. In view of the 
demand for more troops for the front, recruiting 
was recently ordered in Northern India for rais- 
ing ten special companies. The selection for them 
was confined to certain Hindu tribes of the Pun- 
jab and Frontier Province, such as Harrols and 
Kharrols, Sails, Gondals, Beehas, Kakaries, Mahi- 
jais and Punjabi Brahmins. A table issued from 
Army Headquarters shows the extent to which 
recruits were enlisted from the various fighting 
classes up to the close of February to meet the 
ail for extra numbers. It is as follows :— 


Number en- 


Aawaat listed from 


: Average lst en 

Class. Enlistment. me ne 

: (Six months.) 
Pathans 3,503 3,627 
Punjabi Mussulmans 2,068 8,010 
Sikhs 3,449 6,113 
Dogras er 602 1,748 
Jats oe 740 2,406 
Hindustani Mussulmans ... lz 1,143 
Rajputs, Brahmins, Ahirs Sc PQ? 995 2,092 
Rajputana Classes — 1,270 3,431 
Dekhani Mahrattas en 43 686 
Konkani Mahrattas oat 179 665 
Dekhani Mussulmans =e 350 460 
Madrasis oe 889 2,842 
Gurkhas 1,571 4,141 
Garwalis ; nes 113 682 
Total 14,892 38,046 


The table shows that Southern India does not 
particularly appeal to the imagination of the 
military authorities for recruitment purposes. 
The number of Madrasis that are in the’ ranks 
of the Sepoy Regiments ntmbering 162,000 is 
only 9,000. A good number of these are Mahom- 
medams; while a large proportion of the rest are 
described as ‘low castes,” but are particularly 
efficient units of Sapper Companies. 

The abolition of the faulty, antiquated system 
of distribution in isolated units was effected dur- 
ing the Commander-in-Chiefship of Lord Kitchener 
by the mustering out of a number of Madras 
Regiments, their places being taken by Punjabi 
or Gurkha Regiments recruited for service in the 
South. Southern India, all the same, offers a dis- 
tinct and virgin field of recruitment from which 


bi 


large drafts of the right sort of men could be drawn 
to strengthen the Indian Army. That the descend- 
ants of men who under Stringer Lawrence, Clive 
and Eyre Coote, under Harris and Wellesley, 
had borne a conspicuous part in establishing 
the British nae in India should, under 
proper training, make efficient soldiers, goes 
without saying. " Estimating them at their lowest 
value, they could be placed on a par with second- 
rate Kuropean troops like the Spanish and Portu- 
guese—the soldierly rank assigned them by the 
Duke of Wellington. That their old spirit is not 
dead and is still aflame was evidenced by the gal- 
lant defence made by the Madras Sapper Company 
at the Malakand not many years ago. 


A bird’s-eye view of some of the more import- 
ant fighting castes of South India, with distinct 
military histories and traditions of their owr, 
that may be put to.use in the present crisis, will 
prove useful. The castes which still retain their 
ability to bear arms, and are recognised as such by 
the military authorities, being eligible for admis- 
sion into existing regiments, include the Kallars, ' 
Maravars, Vellalas and Pallis, all Tamil-speaking 
clans ; the Nairs, Tiyyas and Moplahs of Mala- 
bar; the Kapu or Reddi, Telagas or Telingas and 
Tottinjans, all Telegu-speaking castes; the Lab- 
bais or Sonagars, mixed Muhammadans of the 
Coromandel Coast, with unmistakable Arab blood 
in their veins; the Bedars, a Canarese-speaking 
tribe of hunters and agriculturists, and the Bantas 
of South India, There is space only to have a peep 
at the martial capabilities and past records of 
some of these. 

The Kallars and Maravars are the hereditary 
robbers of the four southern districts of the 
Presidency. They live by crime actively or by 
blackmail negatively. The Kallars number over 
half-a-million, and even at the present day are 
much given to theft and dacoity. Their religion, 
their burial and marriage ceremonies, testify to 
their aboriginal descent. In the marriage cere- 
mony, the chief event is the commission of a 
theft, and no girl could marry a man who had not 
committed some crime. In 1891, the Maravars 
numbered three hundred thousand men. They 
are believed to have been one of the first of the 
Dravidian tribes that penetrated to the south of 
the peninsula, In former days, they were a 
fierce and turbulent race noted for their military 
prowess. At one time they were masters 
temporarily af the Pandya Kingdom, and later 
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their armies actively helped Tirumal Naik, the 
famous ruler of Madura. As a means of keeping 
them in check and making them turn from their 
evil ways, a suggestion was made to the Madras 
Government some twenty years ago—in response 
to their inquiry as to the best means of weaning 
these anxisty-working tribes from their predatory 
habits—that regiments of them should b- formed 
under their own hereditary chiefs. The proposal, 
however, for certain reasons was not carried into 
effect. 

- A typical Muhammadan fighting clan of the 
South are the Moplahs. A leading London week- 
ly described them some years ago as “ probably 
braver than the very bravest of the white races.” 
They obtained their reputation for bravery. from 
the prevalent impression that they inherited a 
strong strain of Arab blood from their fathers, 
but as has been indicated by the experiments 
of Mr. F. Fawcett—no mean authority—what- 
ever foreign blood they had, has been eliminated 
long ago. The marvellous psychic effect of Islam 
on its uncivilised converts is well known. As was 
pointed out by Mr. Fawcett in an official report 
several years ago: ‘“‘ During the Soudan war we 
had unmistakable evidence of the extraordinary 
influence which Islamism has on the lower and 
uncivilised races. What made the immortal ‘Fuzzy- 
-'Wuzzy’ of Kipling’s ballad such a ‘first-rate 


THE INDIAN TROOPS IN FRANCE 
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HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


“I look to all my Indian soldiers to uphold the Izzat of the British Raj against an aggressive and 
I know with what readiness my brave loyal Indian soldiers are prepared to fulfil 
this sacred trust shoulder to shoulder with their comrades from all parts of the Empire. Rest assured 
that you will always be in my thoughts and prayers. 
the glorious achievements and noble traditions of courage and chivalry of my Indian Army whos 


relentless enemy. 


honour and fame is in your hands,” 


SIR JOHN FRENCH. 


The Indian troops have fought with utmost steadfastness and gallantry whenever they have been 
quest,:they have taken their turn in the trenches 


called upon...... 
and performed most useful and valuable service.” 


LORD HALDANE. 


‘ Indian soldiers were fighting for the liberties of humanity as much as we ourselves. 
freely given her lives and treasure in humanity’s great cause ; hence things could not be left as they 
We had been thrown together in this mighty struggle and had been made to realize our 
oneness, so producing relations between India and England which did not exist before. 
would be a victory for the Empire as a whole and could not fail to raise it to a higher level.” 
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were. 


At their own particular re 
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fighting man?’ Really nothing but the effect 
of Islam on his receptive nature. It is a 
creed which as if by magic turns the sub- 
missive into heroes.” This is the secret of Moplah 
fanaticism, and the resultant outrages which 
have recurrently disturbed the peace of the 
district since the British occupation. 


The Nairs are, as they have been designated in 
one of the newest of new books relating to the 
present War, “the Kshathriyas of Southern 
India.” The Tiyyas, or toddy-tappers of Malabar, 
are of very good physique and should prove 
excellent material for making soldiers. The 
Coorgs are closely akin to the Nairs ethnically. 
The Reddis number about two millions and a half. 
They held a predominant position in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and still possess 
great physical virility. The Pallis are a numerous 
class who were once largely employed as_ soldiers, 
So were the Labbais in days gone by famous as 
cavalry men. The Bedars gave a good account 
of themselves in the, Mysorean wars against 
the British. Most of these tribes have con- 
verted their swords ‘into ploughshares; but 
if the history and achievements of their for- 
bears are any criterion, they should with the 
necessary training make themselves eflicient troops 
on the battlefield. 


I bid you go forward and add fresh lustre t 
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BRITISH NAVAL UNIFORM. 


THE NAVIES OF THE POWERS. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 


HE British Navy consists of the following 
classes and number of ships, including 
those laid down and under construction :— 


First Class Battleships ... a weds oe 
Second-Class Battleships ... < ee 
Third-Class Battleships ... oe “ee OO 
Battle Cruisers Tesx eee 4 
Armoured Cruisers (old type) ee a. 34 
First Class Cruisers ae oe a 16 
Modern Light Cruisers _... Sia nae 
Modern Destroyers eur eID | ea LO2 
Modern Torpedo-Boats ... a we 36 
Submarines +7 ae 91 


(Men, including Reserves ... 208 5900) 


These ten types of the British Navy have, how- 
ever, been undergoing considerable simplification. 
And for all modern purposes, and for purposes of 
all new construction, ships of war have been re- 
duced to five categories only,—batileships, battle- 
cruisers, cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 


BATTLESHIPS, 


The battleship is the most’ important fighting 
unit of the whole fieet. All the latest battleships 
of the Navy of the “ Dreadnought” type are 
built since 1906 on what is called the ‘“all-big- 
gun” principle, all the big guns of such ships 
being of the same calibre. They carry ten such 
guns of 12inch to 13°5 inch calibre, together 
with sixteen to twenty guns of 4 inch calibre. 
The Jron Duke of the super-Dreadnought type has 
ten 13:5 inch guns, and sixteen 6 inch guns. The 
speed of these battleships is 21 knots an hour, and 
their tonnage varies from 17,000 to 25,000. 
Their greatest fighting power lies in their guns, 
The 12 inch gun of 1910 has been increased rapid- 
ly to the 14 and 15 inch gun of all present cons- 
truction ; and even 16 inch guns have been de- 
signed, ‘The len gth of every gun is 45 times its 
calibre. The weight of a 15 inch gun is 96 tons, 
and the, weight of a shell it fires is 1950 lbs. Its 
“muzzle energy” is 84,000 foot-tons, 7. ¢, the 
force of one shot at the muzzle is enough to raise 
a 7,000 ton ship 12 feet in the air. 

Side by side with the advance in the power of 
the gun has come an increase in the thickness of 
the armour. The armour of the Dreadnought type 
is from ten to twelve inches thick. That of the 
Super-Dreadnoughts, \ike the Iron Duke, fourteen 
inches thick. With the increase in the power of 
the gun and the armour, the power of the Torpedo 
has also been increased. 


18 


CRUISERS, 


With the increase in ranges an increase in 
speed has followed. The speed of the battleship 
has been raised from 18 to 21 knots. And aspe- 
cial class of battleships has been built for dis- 
charging duties requiring higher speed. These 
are known as battle-crwisers. They are not as big 
as the battleship, nor as small as the ordinary 
cruiser, but partake of both the strength of the 
one, and the speed of the other. The speed of 
a battle-cruiser is from 25 to 30 knots. The battle- 
cruiser is thus a development of the old heavy- 
type armoured-cruiser, which in itself was a deve- 
lopment of the protected-cruiser, all of which could 
be regarded as fast battleships.—The cruiser pro- 
per has little fighting functions. It is divided into 
two classes: (1) the Flotilla Cruiser (‘ scout”) 
used for scouting purposes, and (2) the patrolling | 
and policing cruiser, for patrolling and _ policing 
work. 


TORPEDO-BOATS AND DESTROYERS. 


The functions of these two types are more to 
act as ‘‘ mosquitoes,” and harrass the enemy, than 
to do any actual fighting work. The French for 
sometime built a great many torpedo-boats, and 
the Germans also built a large craft. This was 
met by the British construction of Destroyers, 
vessels of a larger and faster type, which could 
both destroy torpedo-boats and also act as ‘‘ mos- 
quitoes” themselves. They carry torpedoes as 
well as light quick-firing guns, And they act as 
“ scouts” and also take the offensive against small 
craft. Destroyers are of two types: (1) the “Ocean- 
going ” destroyer for work with the fleet at sea ; 
and (2) the “‘ river-type” destroyer for coast de- 
fence. The new torpedo boats of the British 
Navy are more of the type of coastal destroyers 
than that of the old torpedo-boats. 


SUBMARINES. 


The function of the submarine is scouting as 
well as attacking, being fitted with torpedo-firing 
tubes. Its concealed movements enables it both 
to scout and attack the enemy. 


AIRCRAFT, 


The aerial branch of the Navy has been very 
largely developed in the last two years. The 
number of sea-planes and aeroplanes early this 
year was 75, The Navy has ten airships. 
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The British Navy is divided into “fleets.” 99 ships each. Mine-layers and sweepers. At- 


There are three “ Home fleets,” one © Mediterra- tached cruisers. Depot ships. Submarines, 
nean fleet,” and one “Eastern fleet.” A fleet pe re 
usually consists of the following ships:— The distribution and composition of the British 


Battle squadrons of 8 ships each. Cruiser fleets in the beginning of this year was as 
squadrons of 8 ships each. Destroyer flotillas of follows :— 


° 


Battleships. |u| | 3 yf 3 $ 
BAe gs fle Oa oa Mee ei be = fl 29,0 
Fleet or Squadron. _ Class. = 3 Z S B 3 & a g 
1 | ale eRe | ale | Seale 
SRSA a Pe Ms ME CL te 
‘HOME FLEET: | 
First Fleet. 
Flagship by 00 0780 a0) 2 Ove FA °0 ci Oe a eae 
Ist Squadron SO OS OSSD 20 | i ae 
2nd Squadron 8 0 0 0 4 2/119 0 0 2° | 35 
3rd Squadron we 1 7 0 0 4 Qe 16 0 0 Ties 
4th Squadron Lope Ba Os 8s Loe (0 re Oe 
Second Fleet: 
5th Squadron 0) OT Br Ot a BO he Oe 0 ae aes 
6th Squadron 0 Leahy sOsiars ] 0-2 Oe AO Se 
Third Fleet. 
7th Squadron Oo Olen Bint O gf Ap 0 | Ole Onis Ortaas 
Sth Squadron . meer star tearik tc a ON el 
Patrol Flotillas Oy .0.4:50 p00 |.,.0 4.4.) 6471-94. Ohad 
Submarines UN Fes DE Abdo Sao OU co dalle eC A 0} 52 | TT 164 
Home Port Flotillas OF Oxf Oo Or} 02). 0. |, 22 160 os fe eee 
Mediterranean Fleet Mele OR OO iors ae Aner eT Ohne 2 | 23 
EASTERN FLEET; 
Kast Indies Squardon Opie O7E et Oe OF Se OT he Ode 0 = tree eames 
China Squardon 0} 0 feof O hnOWs Bil) Seley Balt O71 One alee 
Australian Squadron es Do) ORF O30 aia ord Oe Oates ne 4 
Cape of Good Hope Fleet ON” OS Ot O10) aR 0 ae Ohl aS nee | 3 
Other services 0 Osher ] 2 5 0 0 OT 13 4732 
Grand Total 8 19 | 1 29 7 | 52} 43 | 185 eye “59° TA | 562 


pe aa ge 
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The three Home Fleets are based on Cromarty, 


Rosyth and Portland. The 4th squadron of the 
First Home Fleet is, however, based on Gibraltar, 
whence it could operate bothin the Mediterra- 
nean and in the channel. The First Home Fleet 
is always ona war footing. The Second Home 
Fleet is usually on the ‘“ nucleus crew ” footing, 
i.e., only needing drafts from the Naval barracks 
to be brought up to full war strength. The Third 
Home Fleet is usually on a lower “ nucleus crew ” 
footing which could be brought up to war strength 
by drafts from the “Immediate Reserve ” which 
was formed two years ago. 


The greater part of the Mediterranean Fleet was 
withdrawn from that sea two years ago, and added 
to the Home Fleets. 


The Hastern Fleeé consists of the Last Indies, 
China and Australian squadrons. 


The Hast India Station includes the Persian 
Gulf, the Northern Indian Ocean, and the Bay 
of Bengal. 


The China Station extends from Singapore to 
the west of Japan and includes the East Indies, 
the China Sea and New Zealand. 


The Australian Station includes the Australian 
and South-east New Guinea waters, but not New 
Zealand. 


The Cape of Good Hope Station extends along 
the African coast from Madagascar and Seychelles 
in the East to St. Helena and Great Fish Bay in 
the West. 


None of the Hastern squadrons except the China 
squadron possesses more than one vessel of any 
great power. No Battleships or Battle-cruisers 
are included, except one third-class Battleship in 
the East Indian squadron. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY, 


The general direction and supervision of the 
whole Navy is in the hands of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty who is a member of the Cabinet 
and is responsible to the Crown and to Parliament 
for all its affairs. He is assisted by a Board 
(known as the “ Admiralty Board ”) consisting of 
four Naval Lords and two Civil Lords. 

The whole administration of the Navy is 
carried on by the members of the Board superin- 
tending and directing the various and independent 
branches of the Service, under the general direc- 
tion and responsibility of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, 


the Mediterranean. 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 


HE head of the French Navy is the Minister 
g of Marine who is a member of the French 
Cabinet. The administration of the French 
| Navy was reorganised in September last 
year when a Council of Admiralty was esta- 
blished with functions similar to the British 
Admiralty Board. The Council consists of four 
professional members with the Minister as the 
President. Hach of these four members is 
responsible for the administration of certain 
departments of the Navy. For purposes of 
administration the coasts of France are divided 
into five maritime divisions. At the head of each 
of these divisions is a Vice-Admiral who is res- 
ponsible for the administration of the port, and 
the defences of the coast both on land and sea, 
The main strength of the French Navy is in 
In the English Channel 
there are also three armoured cruisers with 
torpedo and submarine flotillas. There is a 
squadron in the Far East and in French Cochin- 
China. | 
The French Navy is manned partly by cons- 
cription and partly by volurtary enlistment. 
There is an “‘ Inscription Maritime” (introduced 
by Colbert in 1683) which contains the names of 
all male members of the seafaring population bet- 
ween the ages of 18 and 50. The periods of service 
in the Navy for those whose names are on the 
‘Inscription ” is the same as that in the army, 
with similar co ditions of reserve training. Cons- 
cripts liable for military service may also volun- 
teer for the Navy if recognised fit for it. The 
‘‘Inscription ” furnishes about 50,000 more men 
than are required by the Navy on mobilization. 
The number of officers and men serving in the 
Navy last year was 63,596. The number of the 
Reserves was 49,300. The Naval estimates voted 
for the present year amounted to £19,000,000. 
The total strength of the French Navy early 
this year was as follows :— 


Battleships. 

Dreadnought Type Are ach 

Pre- Dreadnought ie iad 
Battle Cruisers i. ye aa | 
Armoured Cruisers sks Kepee 
Protected Cruisers bs al ae 
‘Torpedo-Gunboats es NE 7 
Destroyers sp oe BT 
Torpedo- Boats iy ww 160 
Submarines a ‘ere 
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THE GERMAN NAVY. 


By the constitution of 1871 the organisation 
and composition of the Navy is determined 
by the Emperor who makes all the appointments. 
All the officers and men take the oath of allegi- 
ance to him personally. The Emperor’s power over 
the Navy is extraordinarily great, subject only to 
the provisions of various Imperial laws passed by 
the ‘ Reichstag” chiefly concerning the money 
supplies. 

The actual direction and organisation of the 
Navy is entrusted to three main departments : 

1. The Jmperial Navy Office under the Naval 
Secretary of State, which has charge of all matters 
relating to the equipment and personnel of the 
Navy, and the expenditure voted for the service. 

2. The Naval Cabinet, is concerned with 
matters of appointment and promotion of officers. 

3. The Admiral Staff of the Navy, which is an 
advisory body, something like the British Admi- 
ralty Board. 

The ships of the German Navy are distributed 
between the Baltic and North Sea Stations. The 
principal Naval establishments are at Kiel on the 
Baltic and at Wilhelmshaven on the North Sea. 
The Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, however, makes it 
possible for either of the fleets to act in either Sea. 

The Navy is manned by (1) conscripts, (2) ‘“ one 


year volunteers”, (3) ‘‘ three year volunteers”, and — 


(4) cadets. The conscripts are taken after the 
age of 20, just as they are in the case of the Army. 
One year volunteers enter after 18, and the three 
year volunteers after 17. Cadets join between 15 
and 18, and are engaged for 9 years. The lower 
officers of the Navy areas a rule drawn from the 
ranks of trained cadets. The total number of 
officers and men serving in the German Navy is 
73,000. There is a reserve of 110,000. The ex- 
penditure on the Navy in the year 1913-14 was 
£24 millions. 

The following is a list of the classes and num. 
bers of ships in the German Navy :— 


‘Battleships ; 

Dreadnought type foe hi 

Pre-Dreadnought type.. 21 

Old and Coast Service . 9 
Battle Cruisers vn + ae 
Armoured Cruisers ,, + 9 
Cruisers Pi ix ray ete] 
Torpedo Boats ri Re dae A 
Destroyers oe woe 
Submarines .. Co 
Seaplanes es -+ 60 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY. 


—— ee - —— 


of Marine who contiols and directs all the 

business of Waval administration, which is 
distributed over 12 different departments, like the 
Department of Construction, the Technical Depart- 
ment, the Intelligence Department «nd such 
others. He is assisted by an ‘‘ Admiralty Coun- 
cil” which consists of the Assistant Minister of 
Marine and five Flag Officers. There is in addi- 
tion, under him, a Naval Headquarters’ Staff the 
Chief of which is responsible for the training, 
organisation and efficiency of the personnel, and 
the distribution of the ships of the Navy. 


The men are recruited by conscription, and 
while on the active list are not allowed to marry. 
The number of men is fixed by law every year. 
In 1913 it was about 53,000. The naval esti- 
mates for 1914 amounted to £25,000,000. 

Owing to the geographical position of the 
country with its far-separated seas, Russia has to 
keep four district fleets or flotillas each with its 
own organisation. The most important of these 
is the Baltic Fleet, the base of which is at 
Kronstadt, a very strongly fortified place. The 
Gulf of Finland is, however, usually blocked by 
ice from November to April. A new ice-free port 
has, therefore, been prepared at Libau more to- 
wards the south in the Baltic. ‘The second Fleet 
is in the Black sea, and is based on Sevastopol, 
which has also been strongly fortified. The third 
Fleet consists of a Flotilla in the Caspian Sea, for 
protecting the Trans-Caspian Railway to Turke- 
stan, and the sea-route to Persia. The Fourth 
Fleet is in the Pacific, based on Vladivostock. 


The strength of the Navy is as follows :— 


Battleships : 
Dreadnought Type .. es 
Pre-Dreadnought Type . 5 
Coast-Defence Ship... wen. 
ie 6 
8 


‘ie head of the Russian Navy is the Minister 
| 


Armoured Cruisers 
Protected Cruisers 


Torpedo Vessels at Os eee 
Destroyers ns Wn eee OG 
Torpedo-Boats .. oh eee 
Submarines va <7 ad 
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THE JAPANESE NAVY. 


HE Japanese Navy is under the control of a 
Minister of Marine assisted by a Vice-Minis- 
ter. The administration and organisation of 


the Navy is distributed over twelve different - 


departments. There is also a Board of Admirals 
which is a committee of advice. 
The Coast of Japan is divided into five maritime 


districts. Japan now builds and equips her own 
warships. There are large armour factories at 
Kure. The personnel of the Navy consists of 


5,000 officers and 45,000 men, with a_ small 
reserve of about 6,000. Service in the Navy is 
universal and compulsory, asin the Army. The 
Mikado is the head and supreme commander of 
the Navy. The expenditure on the Navy last 
year was 42 million Yen or about £4,000,000. 

The strength of the Japanese Navy is as 
follows :— 


Battleships : 
Dreadnought Type ... ee mtg he 
Pre-Dreadnought Type axe pene! A] 
Armoured Cruisers se. ae eke 
Protected Cruisers: Ist class... agentes ots 
Do. 2nd class... aa Lo, 
Do. 3rd class... tee tee 
Unprotected Cruisers (Scouts) ... eee 
Destroyers sh #3 See dt hoo 
Torpedo-Buats: New ... oth $0426 
Do. Oldire os ae Ae DY 
Torpedo Vessels sh “ ho eo 
Submarines... 18 


THE AUSTRIAN NAVY. 


The head of the Austro-Hungarian Navy is the 
common Minister of War, and its administration 
is entrusted to the Naval Department of the 
common War Office. The number of all ranks in 
the Navy including reserves is about 36,000. The 
naval estimates for 1913’amounted to £ 6,000,000. 
The head-quarter, of the fleet is at Pola, and 
there are various other smaller establishments on 
the Dalmatian coast. There is also a flotilla of 
monitors on the Danube. 

The strength of the Navy is as follows :— 

Battleships : 

Dreadnought Type . 4 

Pre-Dreadnought Type.... 12 
Armoured Cruisers alge 
Cruisers. . 3 9 
Torpedo-Gunboats oe. rer | 
Destroyers ys aie Site be 
Torpedo-Boats .. és Peas) 
Submarines i? 8 


The Latest Naval Improveme 
- a  efe- 
THE BATTLE-SHIP 


? 


HE Battle-ship is a mighty instrument o, 
war, and forms the chief unit in the fight- 
ing fleet of any nation. It is most heavily 

protected and armed, as it has to resist (1) heavy 

gun fire, (2) a torpedo or mine attack and (3) 

possibly ramming. 

To protect her against gunfire, the ship’s sides 
and protective decks are heavily armoured. 
Again, the coal-fuel carried by the vessel is so 
disposed above and below the protective deck as 
to further shield the vital parts of the ship 
against any shells which may pieree the hull. The 
rudder, so necessary for mancuvring the ship 
during action is fixed below the water line to save 
it from damage. The armour belt resting on the 
protective deck is carried about five feet below 
water in order that no serious results may issue if 
the vessel receives a shot below the water line 
when it is rolling or pitching. For protection 
against torpedoes and mines the ship is provided 
with an inner skin, forming a double bottom and 
double sides. For detective purposes powerful 
search-lights are carried, and the vessel is provided 
with net defence and smaNer armament for dealing 
with torpedo boat attacks. 

The amount of woodwork employed is reduced 
to a minimum to obviate risks of fire breaking 
out during action. The decks are of cuticine, and 
the cabin, bulk heads, fittings, store rooms, etc., 
are usually of sheet steel. 

Communication to the important parts of the 
vessel is by means of telephone installed therein. 

The above is a brief statement of the prominent 
features of a battle-ship, and we shall now pro- 
ceed to describe the Dreadnought which heralded 
a great advance in battle-ship design, and whose 
advent has contributed so much towards the revo-« 
lution of the views held by the Great Powers as 
to the requirement of naval warfare. We take 
the following description from Albert G. Hood's 
article on battleships :— 

* The dreadnought is 490 ft. long between perpendi- 
culars, by 82 ft. broad and draws 26} ft, of water at a 
displacement ot 17,900 tons. Her Parson’s turbine 
engines drive four screws, take steam from Badcock and 
‘Wilcock’s water-tube boilers and indicate 23,000 horse 
power under natural draught. The designed speed of 
21 knots was exceeded slightly on the trials, The arma- 
ment consists of ten 12 inch guns 24 Q, F, anti-torpedo 
boat guns and 5 submerged torpedo tubes, Thus the 
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dreadnought is an all-big-gun ship, or is other words, 
she carries no 6-inch or other intermediate guns such 
as were usually fitted in the earlier battle-ships. The 
advantages and draw-backs of the ali-big-gun arrange- 
ment have been much discussed in Naval circles, many 
contending that it is not wise to substitute heavy 12 
inch weapons for the equivalent weight of intermediate 
guns; that the fact that more than one of the great 
Naval Powers in their latest ships have followed the 
dreadnought lead is not without significance.” 

The Dreadnought’s main armour belt is 11 
inches thick, tapering down to 6 inches and 4 
inches to the forward and after extremities of the 
vessel respectively. ‘The protective deck is from 
12inches to 2? inches thick. Special provision 
is made to safeguard the vessel from destruction 
by under-water explosion, The transverse bulk- 
heads below the main deck, which is 9 feet above 
the water-line have no doors, and access to the 
various compartments is therefore by lifts and 
other special arrangements. 


As regards speed, the Dreadnought is capable 
of steaming at 21 knots an hour. 

The vessel is fitted with turbine machinery as 
it resulted in saving in weight and in the number 
of working parts. In addition, there was the 
saving in coal consumption, engine and _ boiler 
room space. Further the liability to break down 
was reduced, and the engines could be placed 
lower in the ship thereby affording increased 
protection. 

The cost of the 
£ 1,813,000. 

The Dreadnought, however, was nota com- 
plete revolution in battleship design. She repre- 
sented a perfection of battleship design reflecting 
unusual credit on the British constructive depart- 
ment. She was the embodiment of simplicity, 
fighting efficiency, and a remarkable instance of 
all round development of type. Owing, however, 
to the rapid building programme and competition 
of the other great powers—chiefly Germany—the 
British admiralty has since put down much 
heavier types. The “ Queen Elizabeth” is the 
latest and isin a distinct class of her own. She 
has a displacement of 27,500 tons and a speed of 
25 knots. Her armament consists of eight 15 
inch guns and six 16 inch guns. 

The principles obtaining in Naval Circles which 
have revolted in the laying down of big ships with 
greater speed and heavier armament are the 
following :—Present day tactics demand a huge 
size and each unit in a fighting fleet should pos- 
seas the maximum of force, that is to say a 
maximum of speed eombined with strong armour, 
yniform armament and as many of the heaviest 


Dreadnought is about 


calibre guns as possible, so as, to enable the unit 
to fight the decisive action at a distance. The 
superiovity of the guns over the armour and the 
increased range of the torpedoes render an action 
at close quarter most dangerous. This principle 
of fighting at a distance enables to reduce the 
strength of armour in the ship and the saving in 
weight effected thereby to be used for armament, 
speed, and radius of action. Heavier armament 
and greater speed mean increased offensive and 
preservation power. 

The modern battle-ships are provided in addi- 
tion to guns of the heaviest calibre with guns of 
medium and light calibre also. The medium 
artillery are employed against minor targets like 
the small cruiser and land defences ; as also against 
torpedo boats. The light guns are an auxiliary 
to the meduim artillery and are useful for torpedo 
defence by night. : 

Besides the guns of the calibres referred to 
above, the modern battle-ship is equipped with 
torpedo tubes as well. These latter are placed 
below the water line. 


_— 


THE CRUISER 


The Cruiser is an auxiliary to the Armour clad 
batitle-ship. It is intended for co-operating with 
the main fleet which consists of Battle-ships only. 
In addition, its other chief work is to protect the 
Trade routes. The essential features of the 
Cruiser are, ‘ great speed, protection without the 
use of side armour, a powerful armament, and 
minimum size and cost.” It was at first a battle- 
ship on a small scale. An improvement gave 
rise to a class known as the “ protected Cruiser.” 
The latter is “a vessel with the machinery and 
other vital parts covered with a thick armoured 
deck, minute water tight sub-division, and coal 
bunkers so arranged as to give the maximum side 
protection.” This type is essentially a torpedo 
boat destroyer and is provided with quick firing 
guns of medium and small calibres, 

The next step was the “armoured Cruiser ” 
commenced with the building of the Cressy type 
for the British Navy. Three of these were recent- 
ly torpedoed and sunk in the North Sea by the 
Germans. The latest types of British armoured 
Cruisers are as long as 530 feet with a displace- 
ment of 17,250 tons and a speed of 25 knots, 
The armament consists of eight 12 inch. guns, 
sixteen 4 inch guns, anti-torpedo weapons and 
sub-merged torpedo tubes, 
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_ THE TORPEDO 


To the layman the next most interesting class, 
after the battleship, is the torpedo craft. The 
history of the torpedo boat goes as far back as 
1876. Its armament consists of torpedo tubes 
and very small guns—but its essential feature is 
high speed. To a battle-ship a torpedo is a force 
to be reckoned with. 

A torpedo appears like a steel cigar 16 ft. 8 in. 
long and having a diameter at its widest part of 


smoke and flame, making it a fairly easy business 
to trace the projectile for recovery by night or 
by day. 

Torpedoes are fired in two positions—from 
submerged tubes and from deck tubes. These 
tubes are similar in principle to guns, but, having 
nearly to throw the torpedo clear of the ship’s 
side do not need the strength possessed by guns, 
The firing of torpedoes is accomplished either by a 
small charge of powder or by compressed air, 
When fired above water the torpedo takes to its 


18 inches. At the apex of its blunted nose a elements almost parallel to the surface though 
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SECTIONAL VIEW OF TORPEDO. 


small sharp-bladed propeller is carried. Guide 
flanges are fixed in the hull for two-thirds of its 
length, and at the tail end are twin-propellers 
in tandem revolving on separate shafts. 

In addition the torpedo is provided with hori- 
zontal and vertical rudders which enable it to 
maintain its depth and direction after launching. 
The torpedo weighs about 1230 lbs. and its speed 
is about 304 knots. The charge of dry explosive 
accommodated in the nose is about 180 lbs. The 
cost of the torpedo varies with the type and is 
from £ 200 to 500. 

Mr. Alan H. Burgoyne in his sketch of the 
** Torpedoes ” says :— 

** We discover six distinct and separate parts. 
Beginning from the nose, these are named as 
follows ; (1) the head, (2) the air chamber, (3) the 
balance chamber, (4)theengine room, (5)the buoy- 
ancy chamber, (6) the tail and propellers. In 
times of peace the torpedo is fitted for practice 
purposes with what is called a “collision head ” 
made of thin copper and filled with water up toa 
weight equalling that of the ‘ war-head.” 

In these practices in indicating light, the 
Holmes light is so placed inside the torpedo that, 
when the head collapses against an obstacle, the 
influx of water causes an immediate display of 


the method of its discharge usually tends to 
lower the nose a twifle below the tail. In under- 
water discharge, if the ship firing the torpedo is 
in motion, a steel slide is pushed out from the 
side in such a manner that the torpedo, when 
fired, shall not be affected by the rush of the water 
along the vessel’s hull. Torpedoes would not be 
fired from submerged tubes at speeds exceeding 
16 knots, and 14 knots is the maximum generally 
accepted to-day. The torpedoes employed by 
other nations are all derived from the White- 
head, though they have been given different 
names. We may appreciate with satisfaction, 
however, that, in the matter of torpedo evolution 
along progressive lines Great Britain stands easily 
first to-day.” 

The modern torpedo has developed into a 
weapon of immense importance. Its speed and 
range have been increased, and weight added to 
the explosive mixture, It is built so as to cut 
through the torpedo net of a battle-ship without 
exploding, which latter happens only when 
striking against the body of the ship. The British 
Naval authorities are trying to lengthen the tor- 
pedo so as to increase its range and speed. It is- 
reported that a range of 9,000 metres was attained 
by a recently constructed torpedo in England, 


SUBMARINE MINE, 
SS Se 


UBMARINE Mines are of two classes. 
(1) Controllable and (2) Uncontrollable. 
In the Controllable Mines, Electricity is 
used as the firing agent—the controllable mines are 
again divided into two classes () observation 
mines and (b) the “ Circuit Closer” or C. C. 
mine. | 
Observation Mines are fired by moving a switch 
on shore. They depend for their successful 
operation on very careful observations by the 
operator on shore not only of the exact positions 
of the mines in the mine fields, but also of the 
route of the hostile vessels passing over these 
fields. When the latter vessels are seen to be cross- 
ing the site of a mine, the operator on shore 
closes a switch and fires the mine. They are 
placed either resting on the bottom, or, are an- 
chored down well below surface so as not to en- 
danger the passage of friendly ships and are 
harmless, so long as the observer on shore does 
not move the switch. These mines are however, 
useless when a dense fog or mist prevails. 


The ‘ Cricuit Closer” or C. C, mine contains 
a small piece of apparatus which is set in action 
if a vessel infringes on it. When set in action 
this apparatus completes an electric circuit in the 
mine through which it is fired by closing the main 
switch on shore. Such mines are placed near the 
surface and do interfere with traffic, but can be 
left inactive and harmless by the movement of a 
switch on shore. The advantage of this class of 
mines is that they are effective in fog or mist 
when the observation mines and the guns of 
defence would both be hors de combat. 


The explosive, most in vogue, is wet gun 
cotton with a small dry primer and detonator to 
start ignition. The charge is enlosed ina steel 
mine-case which has an “apparatus” inside, 
containing the electrical arrangements and the 
“ circuit closer” when used. 

In the uncontrollable or mechanical mines, the 
means of firing, which is also often electric, is 
sustained in the mine itself. The source of power 
is either a small battery contained in the mine, or 
a spring or a suspended weight. In all these 
cases, these mines explode immediately in being 
infringed by a moving object. These mines once 
set for firing and strewn in the sea are alike dan- 
gerous to friend and foe. They may be held in 
position by a weight or allowed to drift about, 
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SUBMARINE BOAT, 
——--e— 


q HE Submarine is an under water craft and 
owes its development to the necessity for 

a vessel by means of which torpedo attacks 

can be carried out in day light. The boat is invi- 
sible when submerged and can not only attack in 
day time, but useful for harbour work at night, 

In appearance the submarine looks like a fat 
cigar tapered towards its tail end. In front a 
close fitting cap encloses a torpedo tube. In the 
centre from the top of the hull rises a small 
conning tower, ‘The propeller, and rudders for 
horizontal and vertical steering are fixed at the 
stern. 

The conning tower isa circular steel tube 4 inch 
thick, with a clear opening at the top of 21 
inches in diameter and made water-tight by a spe- 
cial device. In the wall of this tower are a num- 
ber of port holes or peep holes fitted with plate 
glass and sealed with steel sliding covers. These 
port holes admit of an allround view. In addi- 
tion to this conning tower which is too narrow to 
be used as an entrance, there are two sufficiently 
large hatches to admit machinery parts and tor- 
pedoes into the hull. There are no projecting 
parts on the submarine—a necessary feature to 
avoid entanglements with ropes, nets or cables. 

For surface running, the boat is driven by an 
Engine of the internal combustion type (Petrol 
Engine). For running submerged a water-proof 
Electric Motor is fitted. 

The air supply for various purposes is obtained 
from an Air Compressor worked by the Electric 
or Petrol Motor as the conditions require. Air 
reservoirs are provided, and the air is used, among 
other things for discharging torpedoes and for 
emptying the ballast and trimming tanks, 

Ventilation is provided for in many ways. 
‘“* All the air driver machinery exhausts into the 
interior of the ship.” Excess of air pressure with- 
in the boat is relieved through special safety 
valves. Ventilators, and electric fans are instal- 
led over the engine and at other suitable points, 
To quote from Alan Burgoyne’s description of 
the submarine :— 

“A submarine must be provided with many 
gauges, and with instruments to record accurately 
the depth, amount of ballast, gasoline and air 
pressure, ‘‘ taim ” and “ stability ” of the boat at 
any particular moment.” 
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INTERIOR SUBMARINE, 


GERMAN SUBMARIN 


A FULL BROADSIDE FROM A DREADNOUGHT., 


This remarkable photograph shows one of the heaviest Broadsides ever 
discharged from a Battleship. The simultaneous firing from the [2-inch guns 
of 850-pound Projectiles, aggregating 500,000 foot-tons, was a unique test 


upon the vessel’s construction. The picture shows the vibration, but not 
thal the battleship was lifted 26 ft. into the air. 


From the ** World’s Work.” 


ONE OF THE FASTEST WAR VESSEIS AFLOAT. 
H,M.S, Tartar (torpedo boat destroyer) steaming at 345 knots (38 miles) an hour, 


A BRITISH AEROPLANE WITH A QUICK-FIRING GUN. 


THE AIR-FIGHTERS OF THE FUTURE. 


The picture shows how the French aviators propore to fight their country’s battles. 
The machine is a biplane and carries two men, the aviator appearing at the left. 


From the ‘! Outlook.” 
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ONE OF KRUPP’S GUNS TO SHOOT AIKSHIPS, 


THE HORSE AND WAR. 


——<—  }&. —___—_. 


+44 HILE the expansion of mechanical trans- 

port has largely reduced the number of 

horses required for the transport service 

of the army, a corresponding expansion 
n civilian life has largely decreased the numbers 
f horses of the omnibus type, which had for 
nany years been our chief source of supply for 
he Royal Artillery. Further during recent 
rears we have been compelled to realise that 
Yavalry regiments in the Home army contained a 
ery considerable number of horses which would 
10t be fit for the great strain that would be 
mposed on them on the outbreak of war. This 
ed to an increase in the establishment of horses 
o ensure that no animal would be in the 
anks on mobilization until he had reached 6 
rears of age. Since the outbreak of war a 
ery large number of horses have been re- 
yuired for the army, very many more ,indeed 
han our mobilization problem ever provid- 
d for, owing to the enormous expansion of our 
orces, particularly the Artillery branch. The ar- 
angements for mobilization as regards horses were 
yased on the application of the impressment law 
vhich permits the State on a national emergency 
© impress for public service any horse found fit 
ta price to be settled by the purchasing officer, 
isually County gentlemen of repute who volunteer 
heir services. Now while the horses required for 
lraught purposes require little training as disci- 
jline is inborn, the cavalry troop horse requires 
» great deal. Thanks to recent additions to the 
peace establishment of cavalry regiments and the 
system of boarding out trained horses to private 
ersons under certain conditions, Cavalry regiments 
were able to mobilize with full complement of 
rained horses and retain a first reinforcement of 
about 8 °/4 when war broke out; while the 
sections of the Army Horse Reserve were able to 
supply the horses required for the Artillery and 
Transport Units. On mobilization reserve units 
of the various mounted branches were formed for 
the purpose of training drafts of men and horses 
for the troops in the field. These reserve units 
are filled up from the horses obtained by 
impressment and they supply the field army 
units. The remount depots refill the reserve 
units while the depots are refilled by pur- 
chases both in the United Kingdom, and from 
such oversea places as Australia, Canada and 
South America, another of the many great 
aivantages which the Command of the sea con- 
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ferson us. Reviewing the situation generally 
the system resulted in placing within a fortnight 
of the order to mobilize 36,000 horses in the Ex- 
peditionary Force, 80,000 for the Territorial 
forces and 18,000 for the reserve formations. 


Now it is a vital axiom that the efficiency of 
any body of mounted troops on service depends 
first and foremost on the condition of each horse. 
Just as the health and feeding of the soldier has 
the greatest care paid to it, so itis essential that 
the horse be carefully looked after. There is 
no more willing or sagacious animal than the 
horse and on his well-being may depend not 
merely the life of his rider or the safety of a gun, 
but possibly the security of the whole army. 
Hence the importance of being a good horsemaster 
cannot be too frequently impressed on the mind 
of every recruit from the moment he joins, and he 
is trained to keep his horse effective under all 
circumstances on Service. 


As a rule the life of a horse in the field is ex- 
tremely hard and the percentage of casualties large. 


So far this article has dealt with the 
supply of horses to the army in the field 
before and after mobilization. Since the history 
of the horse in war is largely the history of its 
rider and as the characteristic of Cavalry is the 
action of the man and horse combined, the subject 
will best be continued by generally considering the 
employment of Cavalry in the field. One of the 
most important lessons which a Cavalry have to 
learn is how best to economize the power of their 
horses, and while understanding how to use this 
power to the utmost when occasion demands, 
recognise and practise how to spare it in every 
possible way at other times. 


Cavalry in the field are divided into two main 
parts, the strategical or independent cavalry, 
and what may be termed the protective cavalry. 
The roll of the first named is to obtain 
accurate information as regards the disposition, 
strength and direction of march of the hostile 
forces, which may possibly entail the defeat 
of the hostile cavalry as a prelude to obtaining 
the sought-for information. The second body, 
or protective cavalry covers and protects, as 
its name indicates, the movements of the main 
columns and is usually placed under the orders 
of subordinate Commanders, whereas the inde- 
pendent cavalry receives orders direct from 
the Commander-in-Chief. Now between the 
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close of the Boer war and the outbreak of the 
present European war a great tendency was 
observed to cultivate an idea that the day of 
cavalry was past, and that its modern counter- 
part was to be found in what was termed the 
“mounted rifleman.” It is extremely lucky 
for us that our foremost cavalry leaders were 
strong enough to combat with some large measure 
of success, if not to entirely eradicate this fatal 
idea. Stubborn as was the fight put up by our 
infantry divisions in the retreat from Mons, we 
have even to a larger extent to thank the magni- 
ficent training and glorious self-sacrifice of our 
cavalry and horse artillery for a successful issue 
from a dangerous position. If during recent 
weeks our Cavalry have found little scope for 
mounted action, this has been on account of the 
severity of the winter and the flooding of 
S. W. Belgium. Meanwhile they have often taken 
the place of infantry in the trenches with marked 
success, notably during those October days before 
Ypres in support of the 7th Division. When the 
spring comes and in the plains in the 8. E. of 
Belgium all cavalry men hold that what Frederick 
the Great said 150 years ago that ‘in war success 
largely depends on the superiority of one’s caval- 
ry” will prove its truth. For has it not already 
been evident that the allied Cavalry have esta- 
blished a personal ascendency over the Germans ? 

Cavalry are the eyes and ears of an army assist- 
ed in these modern days by the aviation corps. 
Reconnaissance is the most important of a 
cavalry soldier’s individual duties and requires 
much careful training and a great deal of zeal and 
intelligence from the man. Reconnaissance is of 
two kinds, strategical and tactical. The first named 
avoids all fighting, requires considerable cunning 
and stratagem and isas arule directed against 
the probable lines of advance of the enemy. 
Tactical patrols devote their attention to getting 
in touch with and collecting information about 


the hostile cavalry, and to carry out this, will. 


probably have to fight. Briefly then in the 
advance to the battlefield and the preparatory 
‘ phase the two main duties of cavalry are to afford 
the maximum of information and to give protec- 
tion, the two duties being distinctly separated 
and entrusted to distinct bodies of cavalry. 

Such duties will have naturally made consider- 
able demands on the strength and energy of 
horse and man alike, and it is here that good 
horsemastership tells. As the action now begins 
to develop the mounted troops are gradually 
drawn in. The efforts which either a retreat or 
a pursuit calls for from horses are very severe, 
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and whenever possible during the battle, opportun- 
ities must be seized to feed, water, and rest them 
The pursuit which is the only means by which 
the real fruits of victory can be garnered is the 
special duty of cavalry, and it makes heavy 
demands on the horses. The greatest effort must 
be put forward to turn the enemies’ defeat into a 
rout, and the pursuit must therefore be kept uy 
day and night without regard to men or horses 
To do this it is manifestly essential that cavalry 
during a battle must avoid all action of a second. 
ary nature so as to enter on the crisis of the 
battle fresh and vigorous. In retreat similarly 
vigorous action but of a far more self-sacrificing 
nature is demanded of the cavalry. History 
provides many examples of this splendid spirit o 
self-sacrifice on the part of cavalry, but one neec 
only turn to the gallant conduct of our own Ist 
Cavalry Division during the retreat from Mons 
to the charge of the 9th Lancers or of the Scot 
Greys at St. Quentin to realise the splendic 
spirit which is the birthright they inherit fron 
that irresistible mailed cavalry which once ham 
mered the Scots and humbled France. Lastly le 
us glance briefly at the system of attending casua 
ties amongst horses in the field. 
The Army Veterinary Service is organisedwith t 
view of securing the efficiency of horses in the field 
(1) by preventing the introduction and sprea 
of contagious disease. 
(2) by means of first aid in the case of casualtie 
(3) by taking over the care of sick horses. 
Veterinary hospitals are established on the lin 
of communication to which sick and wounded an 
mals are sent for treatment. Assistance is bei 
afforded to the army veterinary corps by the Socie 
for the prevention of cruelty to animals. Duri 
the retreat from Mons and the advance to t 
Aisne the losses and suffering amongst the hors 
were great. Latterly except from the effects 
weather the wastage in horse flesh has been ver 
light, but when the next advance takes pla 
great efforts will be demanded of the hors 
Wounds from high explosive shells suppura 
very quickly and the only chance of saving 
horse’s life is to be able to remove animals quick 
to one of the hospitals on the lines of commun 
cation and operate on them under chloroforr 
An effort is now being made to do this by provi¢ 
ing one motor ambulance for wounded horses 1 
each division. How much the Army Veterinay 
Corps have already done may be instanced fro 
the figures of one base-hospital, in which out 
800 sick or wounded horses passing through it - 
one month, the percentage of deaths was only fou 
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“ Aviation is one of the most important subjects 
to which the modern officer can pay attention at the 
present day.”—-S1R JOHN FRENCH, 

TYPES OF AIRCRAFT. 


Aircraft may be divided into the following 
types :— 

(1) Azrships which are lighter than air and 
which may be again sub-divided into : 

(a) Rigid, and (6) Collapsible. 

(2) Aeroplanes which are heavier than air and 
of which there are two types, namely, Mono- 
plane and Biplane. 

These types of aircraft are both described 
in some detail in another article, and here we 
are only concerned with their effect on war. 


‘COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF AIRSHIPS AND 
AEROPLANES, 


Comparing the aeroplane and the airship for 
use in war, it may be said that the aeroplane has 
the following advantages :— 

(1) It is much less costly. 

(2) It possesses greater speed. The average 
speed of a good aeroplane may be taken as 75 
miles an hour as compared with 45 miles an 
hour of a good airship. 

(3) The great ease and rapidity with which an 

aeroplane can mancuvre as compared with an 
airship. 

(4) The readiness with which an aeroplane can 
be taken to pieces, packed in small compass and 
transported. For instance, in France I have seen 
many Bleriot monoplanes running on their own 
wheels and pulled along by motor cars, their 
wings being folded along their backs, so that they 
resembled large dragor fies, 

(5) The raps ity with which an aeroplane can 
rise. This gives it a great advantage i in attacking 
an airship, as with its superior speed and greater 
climbing power, it can always get above the air- 
shi 

(6) Its comparative invulnerability, for an 
aeroplane may be pierced by hundreds of bullets, 
and still continue on its flight. On the other 
hand, an airship is very delicate and readily 
destroyed. 

(7) Its compar ative small size, when combined 
with its high speed and power of rapid manou- 
vring, makes it an exceedingly difficult target to 
hit as compared with a large airship some 500 
feet long and 50 feet in diameter. 


The EEC of an airship over an aeroplane 
are :— 

(1) That it can hover, that is to say, its engines 
may be stopped, and it can remain in one position, 
and carefully study the ground underneath it. 
It can therefore aim bombs and guns with 
greater accuracy, 

(2) It has aconsiderably greater radius of action 
than an aeroplane. The radius of action of one 
of the new large Zeppelins is some 500 miles. 

The newest machine can remain in the air 
for 48 hours at a time. 

(3) The lifting power is very much greater’. 

(4) The dirigible has a large steady platform, 
and is therefore most suited for firing from and 
for transmitting and receiving messages by wire- 
less telegrapny. 

USES OF AIRCRAFT IN WARFARE, 


Aircraft are used mainly for observation pur- 
poses and to a minor extent for attack. Up to 
the present by far the more important use of 
aircraft is for observation, of which less is heard 
than of the more spectacular bomb dropping. As 
aircraft continue to develop, however, there is 
little doubt that their offensive powers will be 
very much increased. 


OBSERVATION, 


The principal uses of aircraft in observation are 
to locate and bring back news concerning the num- 
bers, disposition, and composition, of the troops of 
the enemy, their movements, traffic on railways, 
and also the disposition of friendly troops. Further, 
aircraft have become indispensable to artillery 
which in modern warfare, with its long ranges and 
carefully concealed positions, would be quite blind 
without aircraft. 

USE WITH OTHER ARMS. 

There has been, and for a long time will contin- 
ue to be, much discussion on the effect of aviation 
and its employment in conjunction with other 
arms. In connection with land forces, aviation 
is most closely allied with cavalry and artillery. 
Aircraft aid and save cavalry much unneces- 
sary work, and they are able to bring in 


information very much more rapidly. Under 
reasonable conditions of weather and country, 
a commander may within 34 hours expect 


a report on the position, approximate strength, 
formation and direction of movement of the 
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enemy anywhere within an 80 mile radius, 
Without aeroplanes, a similar result would take 
an officer’s patrol sent out from the strategic 
cavalry at least three days, while the prospects of 
acquiring information would be less, and the in- 
formation when received by the cgmmander would 
be much less accurate. Aircraft also assist in the 
service of inter-communication and co-operation of 
allarms, and finally it supplements the Telegraph 
and Telephone service in obtaining news of what 
is happening during the battle. Thus, aircraft 
afford a degree of security, save officers, 
men and horseflesh, and reduce the anxiety and 
strain of the commander. 


HEIGHT DURING RECONNAISSANCE. 


The height at which aircraft should fly during 
reconnaissance depends on the conditions of wea- 
ther. Experience has shown that anything under 
4,000 feet is unsafe from rifle fire, while to be 
quite safe from modern anti-aircraft guns, it is 
necessary to maintain an altitude of 8,000 feet. 
At the same time even at 4,000 feet it is very 
difficult to see anything in detail. Therefore 
when a flier is looking for information, he has to 
take risks. When he has obtained the informa- 
tion, however, he should always ascend to a safe 
height so as to guard the information he has 
obtained. Skilled pilots take advantage of clouds 
for concealment when available. 


PILOTS AND OBSERVERS. 

In scouting work, it is necessary that every 
aeroplane should have a_ pilot to fly the machine, 
and an observer to record what is seen. There 
should be means of intercommunication between 
the two by means of speaking tubes or other 
similar appliances. Up to the present no very 
suitable method has been devised. On my own 
aeroplane I have been able to converse with my 
passengers, but it requires considerable shouting 
on account of the noise made by the engine and 
the rush of wind. 

Observers require careful training and practice 
before they can bring the accurate and complete 
information. 

So important is it to have good observers that 
Colonel Sykes, Commandant, Military Wing, Royal 
Flying Corps, considers that the best of staff offi- 
cers, and as many of them as possible, should be 
trained and kept in practice as observers. Un- 
trained officers are of no use. 


NOTES ON SCOUTING. 
The scouting, before the forces come into con- 
tact, is generally a matter of observing the ene- 
my’s main bodies, 


When the forces are coming | 


into touch with each other, however, the troops 
must be observed after they have left the roads ; 
it is then harder to find them, and most difficult 
to estimate their strength. For observation pur- 
poses on these occasions, it is very advisable to 
have staff officers skilled in the work, who know 
the latest reports received, to make ascents from 
time to time. 

Having obtained information the greatest value 
must at once be gained from it, and the aircraft 
commander must be in constant touch with the 
general staff. Further, his observers should be 
placed in full possession of all information already 
gained and movements intended. 


HANDING IN INFORMATION. 


The method of handing in information still re- 
quires developing. Wireless telegraphy has been 
successfully used from airships, but not yet from. 
aeroplanes, and considerable development in this. 
direction may be expected in the future. Wire- 
less is of course subject to the disadvantage that. 
messages may be tapped or jammed. 

In any case, a great deal depends upon the: 
observer. He has to decide whether he will com- 
municate his information to the forces in the fir- 
ing line, or to the staff, and also whether he 
shall land or drop his message. Landing takes 
more time and in some areas it may be dangerous. 
On the other hand, a message cannot give the 
same details as can be done in person after land- 
ing. ‘To drop messages, bags are usually employ- 
ed, but the French have recently developed a 
method of dropping a cylinder, which on striking: 
the ground causes a light to burn and to indicate 
its whereabouts. The disadvantage of dropping these 
cylinders is that they are liable to injure friends, 


USE WITH ARTILLERY. 


As already stated, aeroplanes have become in- 
dispensable to artillery in order to enable the fire 
director to properly control his fire. Befor 
long it isprobablethat every artillery commande 
will have his own aeroplanes. A not uncommor 
plan is for the aeroplane to drop smoke balls im- 
mediately over the enemy. These float in the ai 
sufficiently long to enable the range to be taken 
The artillery then commences fire at, say, 10( 
yards short, and gradually increases the range 
until the aeroplane observer signals that it i: 
correct. In this way, artillery is able to fire at 
and strike, invisible targets, and during the 
present war, largely due to the co-operation o 
aircraft, artillery has attained an importance! 
which it has not enjoyed since the days o 
Napoleon. 
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USE OF AIRCRAFT FOR THE OFFENSIVE. 

The advantages possessed by aircraft in attack 
are obvious. Fortifications are not so well pre- 
pared to defend themselves against the attack of 
aircraft. Again, aircraft can attack the centre of 
a fort or a city, whereas batteries and other 
methods of attack have first to destory the 
perimeter defences. The experience of Paris and 
Antwerp shows that the Germans are quite cap- 
able of dropping explosives on the defenceless 
inhabitants of any city, to which they can obtain 
access. And judging by their general policy of 
striking terror in the hearts of people by inflict- 
ing suffering on the defenceless, it is a form of 
warfare that must be carefully considered. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that the Hague 
Conference of 1907 decided that the bombardment 
of undefended towns by any means whatsoever 
should be forbidden. But this, though satisfac- 
tory as far as it goes, is of little value, unless 
there is means to enforce the regulation. 

The recent air raid by naval officers on the Zep- 
pelin factory at Friedrichshafen furnishes a good 
example of what may be effected by aeroplanes 
in offensive work at the present time. The fol- 
lowing is the official announcement as made by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty through the Press 
Bureau :— 

* On Safurday a flight of aeropianes under the Com- 
mander E. F. Briggs, of the Royal Naval Air Service, 
with flight Commander J. T. Babington and flight 
Lieutenant S. V. Sippe as pilots, flew from French terri- 
tory to the Zeppelin airship factory at Friedrichshafen. 

“All three pilots in succession flew down to close 
range under a heavy fire from guns, mitrailleuses, and 
rifles, and launched their bombs according to instructions. 
Commander Briggs is reported to have been shot down, 
wounded, and taken to hospital.as a prisoner. Both the 
other officers have returned safely to French territory, 
though their machines were damaged by gun fire. They 
report positively that all bombs reached their objective, 
and that serious damage was done to the Zeppelin 
factory. 

“This flight of 250 miles, which penetrated 120 miles 
into Germany, across mountainous country, in difficult 
weather conditions, constitutes with the attack a fine 
feat of arms.” 

It is satisfactory to record that the new Brit- 
ish army aeroplane is the best possessed by any 
nation. Itis easily the fastest, and most stable, 
and is also one of the best climbers and strongest 
machines in existence. 


FIGHTING AEROPLANES, 


Aeroplanes have already been furnished with 
guns and light armour, and a Russian named 
Sikorsky had constructed an aeroplane which 
will carry 10 men and more. There can be no 
doubt that, at an early date, powerful: fighting 


aeroplanes will be constructed which will be used 
to destroy the enemy’s speedy light scouts, It 
would appear then that there will be two types 
of aeroplane, one type employed for scouting 
purpose, and the other type employed in des- 
troying the enemy’s aeroplanes and airships. 
The attempt to obtain the command of the air 
will, in future, probably take place at the very 
outbreak of hostilities and before the land forces 
come to grips. The moral effect of losing the 
first aerial encounters is likely to be very great. 
In this connection, it is very satisfactory to 
learn that the British aviators have established a 
moral superiority over their German adversaries. 
It is stated that whenever a German aeroplane 
appears in sight, two British aeroplanes rise to 
drive it away, or to destroy it. If they are able 
to continue this plan, the German aeroplanes will 
soon be tied as securely to the ground as the 
German navy is bottled up in its own harbours, 


WEAPONS USED WITH AEROPLANES, 


In fighting between aeroplanes, quick-firing 
guns, rifles and revolvers are commonly employed. 
For use against enemy situated on land, the most 
usual weapon has been the explosive bomb, 
which usually weighs about 22 lbs. and is fitted 
with a percussion fuse to make it explode readily 
on striking any surface. Airships may carry 
machine guns, and sometimes they are provided 
with torpedo discharge apparatus in the cars 
below the gas chamber ; they are also frequently 
armed with a machine gun carried on the top, 
access to it being obtained by means of a shaft 
through the gas chamber. 
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Sketch show- 
ing one type 
of Bomb for 
use with air- 
craft. 
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Percussion fuse, 


Fig. 1. shows one type of bomb for use with 
aircraft. It is furnished with vanes which, when 
the bomb is dropped, are caused to rotate and 
move upwards along the spirally grooved stem, 
When they strike the stop on the top, they cause 
the bomb to become armoured, so that it will ex- 
plode readily on striking. 

There is considerable difficulty in aiming a 
bomb accurately for the reason that it does least 
fall vertically, but continues to travel onwards in 
the direction of movement of the aeroplane 
after it has been dropped. 


Pig. 2 
Diagram showing path of bomb dropped from a 
height of 6,500 feet from aeroplone flying 
at G7 miles ver hour. 
Point at which bomb is dropped, 
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Fig. 2. shows the path of a bomb dropped 
froma height of 6,500 feet above ground level 
from an aeroplane travelling at 67 miles per 
hour. The bomb will reach the earth in 23 seconds, 
and as indicated in the diagram, during that time 
it will have travelled 1,560 feet from the point at 
which it was dropped. The aeroplane if it con- 
tinued on its course would in the same time reach 
a point 705 feet beyond the point where the 
bomb strikes the ground. 

By means of a series of tables, and knowing 
the height of the aeroplane above the ground 
from the instruments carried, the observer is 
able to make a calculation of the distance behind 
the target at which the,bom) should be dropped. 
This depends on the speed of the aeroplane which 
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in still air is given by means of air speed measurer 
which every aircraft should carry. There is howevet 
nearly always some wind, and the speed and direc- 
tion of motion relative to the earth are not the 
same as that through the air. 


fig. 3. 
Direction in which aeroplane points speed 60 M.P.H. 


Fig. 3. shows how an aircraft with an air speed 
at 60 miles an hour steering along a line A B is 
deflected by a wind of 30 miles an hour blowing 
ina direction A C, so that the actual line and 
movement of the aircraft is in the direction A D 
at a speed of 79 miles per hour, 

With aeroplanes it is very difficult to find the 
speed relative to the earth, but with airships it 
has been found possible to measure it by reflect- 
ing an image of the ground surface on to a screen. 
The speed at which a point on the ground surface 
apparently travels across the screen, and its direc- 
tion enables the observer to determine with some 
degree of accuracy the direction and speed of the 
aircraft’s movement relative to the earth. 


USE OF DARTS WITH AIR CRAFT, 


In the present war, the use of steel darts and 
arrows has been largely developed for attacking 
troops by aircraft. One type is about 5 inches 
long stamped out of a steel rod. The tip is bullet- 
shaped and behind it the rod is reduced to a wire 
with a steel feathering to ensure the descent of 
the dart point downwards. The darts weigh about 


Sketch showing one type of dart 
used with aircraft. 
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f-oz. each, and some 12,500 can be carried by 
an aeroplane. It is stated that from as low an 
elevation as 600 feet, the dart will kill or wound 
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as surely as any rifle bullet. 
Dr. Volkmann states that a dart which struck a 


Sketch showing box full of darts which are dis- 
charged by pulling a string, and thus turning 


the bow upside down. 
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man on the shoulder traversed the whole of his 
body; he says that the wounds inflicted are 
almost always mortal. The English and the 
Germans have recently adopted these darts, and 
in a letter recently received from England, I 
heard of one firm in Bolton that had received an 
‘order for 50 million darts, packed in one million 
boxes, each containing 50 darts, which were 
launched by sliding back the bottom of the box. 


EFFECT OF AVIATION ON WAR STRATEGY 
AND TACTICS. 


The general result of aviation on war strategy 
tactics is that :— 


(1) The plans prepared in peace have to be 
developed with the greatest possible care and 
brain power in order that the preliminary dis- 
positions of the troops may be best possible. 


(2) An all round speeding up of strategic 
operations become necessary. 


(3) The Generals commanding should possess a 
much fuller and much more accurate knowledge 
of the positions and movements of both their 
own allies and their enemy, and this should lead 
to more order, 


(4) If the huge masses of modern armies are 
found to have been wrongly placed, the enemy’s 
aircraft will discover it, and no amount of zeal, 
training, bravery, or mobility, 
it. There will be no time for a general re- 
shuffling such as has been possible in the past. 


In a Munich paper 


can make up fox 


(5) The offensive will increase in advantage over 
the defensive. 


(6) The position, strength and movements of 
army corps will be accurately known. 


Hitherto it has sometimes been possible for small 
mobile well commanded force by rapid hidden 
movements to defeat considerably larger forces, 
This was exemplified in the American Civil War 
by Jackson, who, by his splendid daring, was able 
to defeat armies considerably larger than his own, 
Aireraft will render such action practically im- 
possible. 


HOW AIR CRAFT MIGHT HAVE ALTERED HISTORY. 


Reading accounts of the Napoleonic battles, I 
have been much struck with the fact that one army 
was often quite in the dark as to the positions of 
other armies, both friends and foes. As is 
well-known, Napoleon’s defeat at the battle of 
Waterloo was largely due to the way in which his 
General Grouchy was deceived by Blucher. As will 
be remembered, Blucher with the German Army 
was marching to join the English Army, and 
Napoleon despatched Grouchy to hold Blucher in 
check, while he with his superior’ force defeated 
the English. Blucher however was able com- 
pletely to deceive Grouchy, to slip by him and to 
reinforce the English at a highly critical time. 
If Grouchy had been supplied with aircraft he 
would have known exactly where Blucher’s main 
army was. He could have carried out Napoleon’s 
wishes and might have considerably altered the 
history of Europe of that time. 

Even as late as the battle of Mukden in the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Japanese were able to 
deceive the Russians and cause them to think 
that their left flank would be turned. To prevent 
this, reserves were hurried eastwards that they 
might be thrown against the main Japanese attack, 
which in reality was on the west flank. Had the 
Russians been in possession of aircraft, such 
deception would have been impossible. 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS AND THEIR AMMUNITION, 


The introduction of airships and aeroplanes has 
brought about the design of special guns 
to attack aircraft. Ordinary guns are not suitable 
on account of the exceptional conditions, for an 
airship or aeroplane presents a rapidly moving 
target, the range of which is not easily ascertain- 
ed, 

Rifle fire and machine gun fire are lacking in 
range, effectiveness, and facility for observing the 
path of the projectile, 
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Ordinary field-guns do not possess sufficient 
elevation to allow of their being trained on air- 
craft, nor, when they are once trained, are they 
able to follow it. 

The principal requirements of an anti-aircraft 
gun are: that it must be capable of great eleva- 
tion up to nearly 90 degrees. It must be capable 
of firing in any lateral direction. The pivoting 
mechanism must be so arranged that the gun may 
be rotated sufficiently quickly to follow the 
movement of the aircraft, and finally a rapid rate 
of firing must be maintained. 

Three types of guns have been developed on 
these lines. One for use in the field mounted on 
a light two-wheeled carriage; another for use on 
a motor car, and a heavier gun for use on board 
ship. 

AMMUNITION. 


Among the special ammunition that has been 
devised for use against aircraft may be men- 
tioned :— 

(1) The incendiary shell for igniting the gas of 
the dirigible. 

(2) ‘A smoke producing shell. A hollow space 
in the rear being fitted with smoke producing 
material, which gives out a thick easily visible 
smoke, enabling the path of the shell to be readily 
followed, so that the correction of aim required 
may be readily ascertained. 


AVOIDANCE OF OBSERVATION. 


For troops that wish to avoid observation by 
aircraft, the following points should be borne in 
mind :—The two principal influences are back- 
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ground and movement; for instance, troops are 
easily seen on a light coloured road when moving, 
while they are difficult to perceive if lying amongst 
grass or small bushes, and if they keep still. 
Another point to be borne in mind is never to 
look up. 

If on a broad road and an enemy aeroplane 
comes in sight, it is well to keep all troops on one 
side and instruct them to keep perfectly still. 
The remainder of the road will from a consider- 
able height appear to be the whole road. On the 
other hand, when in column of route on a narrow 
road, cover should at once be taken on both sides. 
When moving in extended order in open country, 
troops should be instructed immediately to take 
such cover asis available and to lie quite still 
until the aircraft has passed. Woods, belts of trees, 
high hedges, and villages are examples of good 
cover. When in camp or bivouac, enemy observers 
may be deceived if the usual formation is altered, 
if, for instance, a battery can be made to appear 
like a R. KE. Company. 

Troops billeted in villages or towns are a 
difficult problem for the observer. It is impos- 
sible for the aircraft observer to determine what 
is their number or composition. It is probable 
that in the present war, villages and towns have 
on this account been greatly used for accommodat- 
ing troops, and this may explain to some extent 
the great amount of destruction of villages and 
towns that has taken place. 

It is well to light cooking fires near villages, so_ 
that the smoke may not attract the attention of 
the enemy. 


G. A. NATESAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Many of our countrymen are deeply indebted to the head of the enterprising firm of G. A. Natesan & Cow 

Madras, for the valuable publications they have been placing before the Indian public dealing with important ques- 
tions of contemporary interest cr with the lives and careers of some of our foremost Indians, both ancient and 
modern. We do not think there is any other publishing house in India that has attempted what Mr. Natesan has 
done with so much success during the last four years to instruct public opinion by means of handy, cheap, and 
useful publications. Mr. Natesan is not only a man of literary attainments but endowed with business capacity and 
asin ott me He certainly deserves to be congratulated on the success of his useful publications.—The 
uzerati. 
There are certainly no publishing houses in India that can at all be compared with those of Murray, Consta- 

ble, Blackie and Macmillan in England. Such historic concerns apart, there are very few firms that take the trouble 
of being up-to-date, or by the variety of their publications to form and direct the public taste or to diffuse useful 
and interesting knowledge among their constituents. Among these few Messrs, Natesan and Company of Madras 
undoubtedly occupy the place of honour. The /ndian}Review, published by Mr, Natesan, is undoubtedly a gem of 
its kind and no eniturcd Indian cares to be without it. But the Review represents only one side ot Mr. Natesan’s 
activity. Not a month elapses but this enterprising firm brings out elaborate volumes on every kind of subject that 
affects the interests of India and they are generally the work of men who know what they are writing about. But 
one of the most popular outputs of the firm is the string of short, succinct and instructive biographies of amine 
Indians which are published from day today * * * Messrs. Natesan & Co. are doing a distinct and nalinnul 
service by issuing brief sketches of the lives of men who have played an important part in the modern epochs a 


Indian History. We thankfully acknowledge the receipt of all these and have great pleasure in briefly noticing 
them.—-The Sanjvartman, ; ’ $ 


G. A, NATESAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 4, SUNKURAMA CHETTY STREET, MADRAS. 


AIR ORAPT IN WAR 
The Balloon, the Dirigible, and the Aeroplane, 
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of man for countless ages. The heraes in 


q HE conquest of the air has been the ambition 


' the stories of ancient mythology, are credit- 
ed with wings by means of which they sped to 
rescue fair damsels or attack furious monsters. 
Although inventors and students from earliest 
times have been devoting all their attention to 
the art of flying, there is no authentic record of 
any one having left the mother earth until 1660 
when Allard, and in 1678 Besnier, both French- 
men made an attempt to fly with machines. In 
1783, the brothers Montgolfier, sons of a rich 
paper maker in France, made experiments with 
balloons filled with hot air. They discovered that 
hot air enclosed in a gas bag gives a lifting value. 
Successful ascents were made with these balloons. 
Inthe same year, the brothers Robert carried 
out successfully investigations on parallel lines 
with this difference. Instead of filling the gas 
bag with hot air, they filled it with hydrogen, 
and arranged for supporting. a car tocarry a 
passenger from the gas bag. Hydrogen rapidly 
took the place of hot air as the lifting agent, and 
rubber coated silk replaced paper as_ the contain- 
ing envelope. In 1785 Blanchard crossed the 
English Channel in a balloon. 

No important developments took place till the 
year 1836, when a balloon containing 85,000 
cubic feet of gas—known as the Nassau balloon— 
erossed the English channel from London. Since 
then attempts were made from time to time to 
improve the balloon and devise means for steering it. 

Giffard was the first to construct a balloon that 
could be steered. This was in 1852. He built a 
cigar shaped balloon, 114 feet long and 39 feet in 
diameter at the largest point, to which he attach- 
ed a small steam engine of three horse power and 
weighing 100 pounds. He made several balloons 
of this type, but could not proceed further in his 
experiments on account of their excessive cost, 
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Various other inventors, principally French tack- 
led the problem from time to time, some of their 
machines being driven by manual power, and 
others by electric power. 

It was not, however, until the present century 
when the development of the petrol engine reach- 
ed a high state of efficiency that the conquest of 
the air became a possibility. The introduction of 
the motor car and the necessity of having power- 
ful engines of small size and light weight directed 
the attention of the most skilful engineers to the 
production of petrol engines of this type and 


_ their employment on flying machines. 


THE AEROPLANE 
We have till now been speaking of balloons. or 
‘‘ Lighter than Air” machines—a few introduc- 
tory remarks on the beginnings of the ‘ Heavier 


~. than Air” machines—popularly known as _ aero- 


planes—seem necessary. 

Phis problem of flying with a heavy type’ of 
machine seriously engaged many minds, principal- 
ly from the year 1867 onwards. Professor Lang- 
ley of America and Sir Hiram Maxim made. im- 
portant experiments. The former was the first 
to construct a model aeroplane which could make 
any considerable flight by means of propellers 
worked by its own engines. His researches into 
air currents and the stability of aeroplanes were 
of immense and enduring value, and his death was 
a great loss to aviation. 

Sir Hiran Maxim builta htge aeroplane cost- 
ing £20,000; asa flying machine it was not a 
success, but its failure enabled to teach many use- 
ful things about the best propellers to use, wind 
pressure and the like. But the work which re- 
sulted in success is attributed to the brothers 
Lilienthal, one of whom lost his life while flying 
in 1899, and the brothers Wright of Ameriea, 
Both the brothers Lilienthal and the brothers 
Wright based their study and experiments on the 
school boy’s kite. The general principle of the 
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aeroplane is much the same as that of the kite: 
the pull of the string is replaced by the thrust of 
the screw. In fact kite experiments have con- 
tributed largely to aeroplane construction. The 
school boy’s kite was modified into the form 
known as the box-kite with which the Lilienthal 
and Wright brothers carried out a number of 
experiments in gliding, and from this driving the 
glider by motive power. Lilienthal was the 
pioneer of gliding flight and many of the makers 
of aeroplanes have copied and elaborated the prin- 
ciples embodied in his machines. 

The first practical flight was made by the 
Wright brothers of America in 1905 on a biplane 
which was a development of the glider. In 1906 
Henry Farman built a biplane and flew half a 
mile. One of the Wright brothers won the Deut- 
sch Prize of £20,000 in 1908. In 1909 the mono- 
plane came to the front and the London Daily 
Mail Prize of £1,000 for crossing the Channel 
was won by Bleriot, the head of the firm who now 
make machines of that name. Since then rapid 
progress has been made in the development of the 
two types (lighter and heavier than air) ma- 
chines, and the advance made in the last five years 
is almost incredible. 

We shall now define and describe the different 
‘types of flying machines, 


As already stated the conquest of the air has 
been rendered possible by the development toa 
high state of efficiency of the petrol motor. The 
machines which have been made for this purpose 
may be classified as either (a) “Lighter than Air” 
machines or (b) ‘‘ Heavier than Air ” machines. 

“Lighter than Air” machines. The earliest 
and simplest form of this type is the spherical bal- 
loon whichis at the mercy of every wind that blows. 
The balloon, as our readers are aware, is a bag 
filled with gas and floats in the air for the same 
reason that a ship floats in the water—the volume 
of the air displaced by the balloon being much 
heavier than the volume of the gas in the balloon 
or gas bag which is sphericalin shape. A drifting © 
balloon isa spherical gas bag enclosed in a net 
from which the basket or car containing a passen- 
ger or eronaut is suspended. This type was also 
at the mercy of the winds. The dirigible balloon 
or the dirigible—or the air-ship is a balloon which 
is provided with power and arrangements to drive 
it through the air and steer it as a ship is steered, 
and for varying its altitude. Its gas bag is elong- 
ated to a.cigar-shaped cylinder, which is the only 
form which can be propelled against a wind 
with any chance of success. The size of the diri- 
gible varies from one that will carry one passenger 
to one that can carry thirty to fifty men. The 
gas bag is filled with hydrogen. The cur is made 
very much stronger than that of the billoon and 


* is of a special metal—analloy of aluminium which 


combines great strength with light weight. The — 
car is Supported from the gas bag directly in the 
small forms of the dirigible ; in the larger forms, 
longitudinal metallic gliders are hung from the 
gas receptacle, and these in turn support the car. 


The power used for driving the dirigible is in 
all cases a petrol engine, and varies from 35 
to 400 horse power. In the larger dirigibles two 
or more engines are employed to work two or 
more propellers. 


The following extract from Walker’s booklet 
on “Aviation ”’* may be found interesting as it ex- 
plains in simple language how the dirigible is 
steered, caused to turn to the right or left and 
made to ascend or descend :— 

The dirigible is steered, caused to turn to the 
right or left, just as a boat or ship is, by the rudder. 
The rudder of the dirigible is large in compari- 


son to a ship of the same size, but it is composed of 
canvas or similar material, stretched into the form 


* “ Aviation”: Its Principles, its Present and Future 
By Sydney F. Walker, R.N. Price 6d, T, C, and B.C, 
Jack, I.ondon, 


shown. It causes the head of the balloon to turn to the 
right when the rudder is turned to the right, by the 
pressure of the air passing along the side of the balloon 
against the rudder. The action is exactly the same as 
that of the rudder of a ship or boat. One caution may 
perhaps be given here. In marine work itis usual to 
speak of the direction in which the tiller, the rod or 
handie which works the rudder, is put. When the tiller 
is put to the right, or to starboard, as itis called in 
marine language, the rudder goes to the left; and so the 
tiller is put in the opposite direction to that in which 
the ship’s head is intended to go. With balloon work 
and aeroplane work nothing of this kind rules. If the 
balloon’s head is to go to the right, the vertical rudder 
must be pulled to the right, 

Vhe dirigible balloon is made to ascend or descend in 
two ways—by altering the angle at which the propeller 
revolves, and by the aid of a horizontal rudder. The 
engine, which drives the balloon through the air, dees so 
by causing one or more propellers or screws to revolve 
rapidly in the air; generally two are employed. Thie 
propeller is very much like some of the fans that are 
employed in offices for causing a draught of air, though 
the blades are longer, larger, and stronger. It is also 
very much like the screw propeller of a ship, except 
that the latter usually has three blades, When the 
dirigible is to go straightforward, the propellersg are 
revolving ina vertical plane, perpendicularly to the 
direction in which the dirigible is moving. When it is 
required to move upwards or downwards, the propellers 
are inclined at anargle, If they are inclined in one 
direction, fcr instance, the nose of the dirigible is 
turned downwards, and vice verse, 

The horizontal rudder is somewhat similar to that 
of a submarine, It is like the elevator in connec- 
tion with the aeroplane. Stated shortly, it consists 
of one or more planes of treated canvas or other 
material, stretched upon a frame, and held in such 
a@ position at either end of the dirigible that the 
air will meet it when it is turned up or down, 
‘Turning the horizontal rudder down causes the nose of 
the dirigible to turn dowawards; turning the horizontal 
rudder upwards causes the nose of the dirigible to turn 
upwards. It will be seen, therefore, that with the petrol 
engine, the propellers, the vertical rudder for steering to 
right and left, the horizontal rudder for turning up or 
down, the pilot in charge of a dirigible should have com- 
plete control of it. 


There is one more point that should be mentioned. 
‘Gases expand and contract as they become holter or 
colder, and this has a very important bearing upon 
balloon work. When the gas reservoir, for instance, is 
exposed to the full giare of the sun’s rays, as if may be 
at a considerable altitude, the gas within the reservoir 
expands considerably, and unless a certain amount 1s 
allowed to escape, the gas envelope might burst. Relief 
‘yelves are provided for the purpose. On the other 
hand, when, if after the gas reservoir has been exposed 
to the heat of the sun’s rays, it comes under or in the 
‘shadow of a cloud, the temperature falls very quickly, 
and the gas contracts. To meet this difficulty a bal- 
lonette has been added tu the dirigible, and to later forms 
of the drifting balloon, at about the middle of the gas- 
bag, which is arranged to compensate for the expansions 
and contractions of the gas. With large balloons 
several ballonettes are employed, The ballonette is 
filled with air, Under normal conditions the ‘vessel 
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occupies # certain space, and there is a certain air 
pressure within. When the hydrogen or coal-gas 
expands under the heat of the sun’s rays, air can be 
allowed to escape from the ballonette, and the expan- 
sion of the other parts of the gas reservoir can be 
provided for by the space released by the collapsing of 
the ballonette, The air within the ballonette also will 
compress and allow the other to expand. When the 
balloon descends, or comes into a cold atmosphere, and 
the gas contracts, air is forced into the ballonette by 
the aid of a fan, at a sufficient pressure to take up the 
space released by the contraction of the main gas reser- 
voir, The fan is driven from the engine, or one of them 
that drives the balloon through the air, There will be 
several fans where there are several conipensating bal- 
lonettes, as in the larger dirigibles. 

The dirigible airship, however, is considered by 
many not a practical machine. It is still a tar- 
get of criticism, It is not so reliable, and its large 
bulk adds to the difficulty with which it has to 
contend against the force of the wind. Balloon 
after balloon of this type has been wrecked after’a 
very short life immediately a wind above a certain 
strength was encountered, which a clever pilot 
would easily negotiate in an Aeroplane. To 
meet this ditticulty, three types have been devised. 
They are known as the flexible or the non-rigid, 
the semi-rigid, and the rigid. | 

The non-rigid type is the direct development 
of the balloon—an elongated cigar-shaped re- 
ceptacle. Its efficiency was very low owing to the 
leakage of gas and the envelope changed its 
shape with every mile of progress. To keep it 
tight, therefore, an air bladder or ballonette, in- 
side the envelope was used. The ballonette is a 
pocket into which external air can be pumped, 
1t is inflated or deflated as conditions require. 

In the semi-rigid type, the envelope is: fixed 
over a rigid metal keel, which is built in sections, 
and the weight of the car and engine is taken by 
this rigid keel. 


In the rigid form, the envelope is divided into 
a number ot very strongly built and independent 
ballonettes, these latter being in turn contained 
in an outer strong frame work, Itis a type of air- 


ship which maintains its shape whether deprived 


of gas or not, and can therefore present a rigid 
and taut surface to the air. Considerable atten- 
tion has been bestowed on the development of 
this type; and the most successful in this type 
of craft has been the Zeppelin of Germany, 
It consists of an in-collapsible shell of separate 
compartments, each containing a gas bag. This 
obviates the danger of collapse due to insuflicient 
internal pressure, and to that of tilting due to 
gas rushing to either end of the gas bag. It also 
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enables the cars and propelling machinery to be 
rigidly connected to the frame-work thus obtain- 
ing the best possible result from the propellers. 
A description of the Zeppelin in the Counts’ own 
words with illustration appeared in our last issue. 

It must be admitted that as a spectacular 
thing a dirigible airship aloft is much more im- 
posing and impressive than an aeroplane. The 
latter at a great height is a tiny thing. But the 
dirigible with its gigantic shape is an impressive 
and picturesque sight. 
a great erial warship throwing down bombs is 
more terrifying than that of the aergplane 
scout. But their relative usefulness is still an 
undecided matter. 


The objections against the dirigibles of any of 
the above types are :— 


_ (1) The leakage of gas renders them untrust- 
worthy. 

(2) Their bulk offers great resistance to the air 
and. entails the use of engines of very high 
horse power. 

(3) To protect them against wind and weather, 
some types of dirigibles have to be deflated—and 
once they are deflated, they are useless and have 
to be conveyed to their base—or to some spot 
where the necessary gas can be obtained. This is 
a most serious defect in time of war. 

(4) The rigid type of airship can only come to 
rest on water, except in an absolute calm; and 
‘must be housed in a harbour to protect it from 
the wind, This enormously limits its usefulness 
and field of action. 

(5) The bulk of the airship isa disadvantage 
and presents a big target to the enemy. 

_(6) The number of men required to manage it, 
its slow speed and the small altitude it can attain 
to are all serious drawbacks against its use for any 
purpose, 


Coming now to the Heavier than Air types, 
we observed while tracing the history of flying 
machines that the ‘‘ Glider” was the parent of 
the aeroplane. Most of us know that a school 
boy’s kite would only fly when there was some 
wind—and the stronger the wind, the better it 
flew and the more difficult to hold it. The school 
boy’s kite was improved by Lilienthal and others 
into a box-kite which consisted of two flat planes 
held together by distant pieces in such a manner 
as to allow of the passage of air between the 
planes. The next step was the glider. 

In the glider, as it. was eventually worked out, there 
were two planes fixed one above the other and separated 
from each other by distant places, the lower plane 


And in war the idea of © 


having at its centre same arrangement for holding the 
operator during his descevt. ‘The glider was taken to 
the top of ahill, or cliff, the operator took his place, 
and the apparatus was pushed over into theair, The | 
descent of the gilder caused the passage of a certain 
amount of air under the planes forming the glider, and 
the pressure of this wind, as it virtually was, lessened 
the speed at which the glider descended. In place of 
falling vertically downwards, when all was right, it made 
a beautiful glide, a descent ata slight angle with the 
horizontal line. 

The Aeroplane as we know it to-day is a 
development of the glider. 

Our readers may want to know how an aero- 
plane flies. To explain this we would refer them 
to the kite, which, whatever its shape may be is 
an aeroplane, The pull of the string on the kite 
is the counterpart of the driving power of the 
petrol engine in the flying machine. If the flat 
side of the kite is tilted against the breeze, the 
air strikes it and is reflected downwards ata 
similar angle. The line bisecting this angle gives 
the resultant upward thrust. ‘The angle of re- 
flection is equal to the angle of incidence” is a truth 
familiar to all Matriculation students. If the 
kite were not held by a string, this upward thrust 
would blow the plane back, which is prevented by 
the pull of the string, and the kite is kept soaring 
thereby. The method of starting to fly a kite by 
towing it behind for some distance at a certain 
angle until the speed is sufficient to allow it to 
rise, is also very much like the starting of an 
aeroplane. 


The air offers a strong resistance to the flying 
machine, and the object of the builder of the 
aeroplane is to so shape his plane and aeroplane 
as will overcome this resistance. 

Air currents move in regular lines without) 
eddies or whirlpools. Any disturbance of this | 
stream line sets up whirls and hinders the pass- 
age through the air. Therefore the planes etc., 
must be shaped to allow of easy passage of air: 
past and over them. 

As a result of experiments, it was found that 
the best form of plane had a curved or cambered 
surface. The term “ plane” is usedin an Irish 
sense. They are not planes, but arched members, 
the highest part of the arch being nearer the 
front edge, and sloping gently towards the rear. 

The plane further is thicker in the front and! 
tapers away. It is in fact a copy of a bird’s wing, 
and the best form known so far. . 


Investigation showed that the above form of 
plane possessed the greatest lifting power. The 
reason is the ‘alr current strikes the upper part of 
the arch (or hump) and is reflected at an acute 
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angle upwards and away from the plane. - This 
results in a partial vacuum above the rear or 
back portion and “sucks the plane up.” But 
the air under the arch portion is cushioned and 
slides down to the back edge, and it is this portion 
of the air which is caught and forced down 
beneath the plane, and supports it when the 
plane is tearing through the air at high speed. 

The planes therefore provide the supporting 
surface and in form and section would be arched 
or humped as described above. 

The work of the pilot of the aeroplane is very 
exacting, and he has in addition to steering the 
machine and looking into heaps of other details 
while the machine is in motion, watch and observe 
carefully the air currents while flying. The 
caprices of the air are as sudden and varied as the 
weather. Our readers will have noticed in the 
accounts of aviation contests regarding the difti- 
culties experienced by aviators in getting into 
** Air pockets.” Very little is known about these 
pockets. They are supposed to be “holes” where 
the air is less dense and is not in motion, there- 
by considerably lessening the support afforded by 
the passage of the supporting planes through the 
air. The result is a lessening of the lifting power 
of the machine which tends to make a dive to 
the earth. Unless the pilot is wide awake, the 
machine may dive too far to make recovery of 
balance impossible. 

The behaviour of air currents and the cons- 
truction and management of aeroplanes is strictly 
speaking the subject matter of the science known 
as ‘‘Aero-Dynamics”, 

The subject is too abstruse for popular treat- 
ment. We have only touched on one or two sim- 
ple details, and the serious reader is referred to 
books on “Aero-Dynamics” for fuller information 
in the matter. 

We quote again from Mr. Walker’s booklet 
which describes the construction &c., of the 
aeroplane in simple language. 

There are virtually only two forms of aeroplane now 
on the market, known respectively as the monoplane 
and the biplane, A third, known as the triplane, was 
also introduced, and a certain number were made and 
flew, but the writer understands its manufacture has 
been abandoned in favour of the other forms. 

The writer proposes to describe the biplane first, because 
it is virtually the glider with a few additions, It will be 
seen that it consists of two planes arranged vertically 
one above the other, togetber with the elevating plane to 
be described below, atail plane and the steering arrange- 
ments, and the engine prepeller and accessories. In 
the biplane the lower of the two planes is virtually a 
platform, upon which the driving engine, the seat for 
the pilot, and all accessories aye carried, The middle 
portion of the lower plane is very strongly constructed, 


In the Wright biplane it was made of stout timber, 
The planes coneist of frames, made in the early machi- 
nes of bamboo, sometimes of hickory or other guitable 
wood, rectangular in form, divided into convenient 
divisions, sc that the treated canvas, or other materia] 
forming the supporting planes, can be stretched over 
them. Both planes are lifting planes, both feel the 
pressure of the wind passing under them, The upper 
plane is supported from the lower plane by what are 
called “struts ” ; virtually pillars or stanchions made 
in the form that will offer the least resistance to the 
wind, more or less like the body of a fast fish. From 
the middle of the lower plane, what is called the fuse- 
lage stretches outto the rear. It is an openwork 
structure consisting in the early machines of timbers ; 
its office is to carry the tail plane and the rudder, and 
it is useful to hold guides for the wires controlling the 
rudder planes. 

The elevator or elevating plane in the typical early 
form of biplane projecis in front of the two main planes, 
It is supported from the central platform of the lower 
plane by outriggers, as shown, and its movement up or 
down are controlled by wires or tapes, worked by levers 
or other arrangements close to the pilot’s hand. The 
elevator and the tail plane assist to support the machine 
as a whole. 

In the central platform is fixed the engine which is 
to drive the machine through the air, the carburettor 
furnishing fuel to the engine, the radiator for eooling 
the water that circles round the engine, and the gearirg 
for driving the propellers. 

The propeller in the earlier forms of biplane is usually 
fixed at the rear of the lower plane. It may be driven 
direct from the engine, its central boss being attached 
to the engine shaft, or it may be driven by chains. In 
the Wright and the Cody biplane, and in some others, 
there are two propellers, driven in opposite directions, 
by chains similar to those used in automobile driving, 
which deliver the power from the engine-shaft to the 
propeller shafts. 

In addition to the above, the biplane has usually some 
arrangement to assist in balancing. 


THE MONOPLANE. 

The monoplane, is 4 much prettier apparatus, and very 
much more like abird in form. The Bleriot, which has 
done the most important work and won the greatest 
number of races,is more like a biplane, with the sup- 
porting planes arranged on the same lever, As the name 
implies, in a monoplane, the supporting planes—there 
must necessarily be two—are approximately in the same 
horizontal plane. They nearly always slope a little out of 
the horizontal «1s they recede from the central fusellage, 

But the general arrangement of the monoplane is very 
different from that of the biplane, as will be seen from 
the drawings of the two machines respectively. In thé 
biplane, it will be remembered, the fusellage is merely an. 
accessory to support the tail plane and vertical rudder } 
in the monoplane the fusellege bears nearly the same 
relation to the rest of the machine as the body of a bird 
does to its wings, head and tail. In the latest forms the 
main fusellage closely approaches the outlines of a bird’s 
body. It is completely enclosed, and the curves of the 
enclosing structure are such as will avoid the formation 
af eddies in the air, as the machine moves forward. 

In theearly forins, the Bleriot and others, the fusel- 
lage or body might be looked upon as a long openwork 
eradle of roctangular section, but tapering from the 
front to the rear, 
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In the mo.oplane also the propeller is fixed in front 
of the machine, where the bird’s head would be; and 
immediately behind it is the engine, whose shaft is direc- 
tly attached to that of the propeller. Behind the engine 
is the chair for the pilot, with the levers and other 
arrangements for giving him the necessary control of 
the machine. At the other end, as mentioned above, is 
the combination tail forming both the rudder and the 
elevator. Asin the biplane, the tail plane assists in 
supporting the machine, part of it only being movable 
and acting as the elevator. 

The fusellage or framework forms, as in the biplane, 
a convenient place in which to carry the guys control- 
ling the rudder and elevator. 

In the monoplane also, balancing is obtained by 
warping parts of the wings, up or down. In some mono- 
planes a portion of the wing towards the tip is arranged 
to be movable, very much on the lines of the flaps in the 
Wright biplane, and they are moved up or down by 
means of guys, wires, or ribbons, ending in levers at the 
aviator’s hand. In other forms of monoplane the wings 
themselves are moved bodily up or down ; that is to say, 
the angle which the wing as a whole makes with the 
fusellage is changed. 

The wings of the monoplane and the supporting planes 
of the biplane are built up of a number of longitudinal 
and transverse ribs, over which the treated fabric is 
stretched. It is usually secured to both the upper and 
lower faces of the ribs. The form of the ribs gives the 
necessary camber. 

: THE HYDRO-AEROPLANE, 

The hydro-aeroplane, or hydroplane, as it is sometimes 
called, is merely any aeroplane fitted with floats that 
will enable it to rest upon the water. It is also a tractor 
biplane. ‘The idea is that the machine shall be used 
with men-of-war cruisers, and the writer suggests also 
with ocean passenger ateamships. The floats are merely 
curved pieces of timber of such dimensions that their 
power of flotation is sufficient to support the weight of 
the aeroplane and its passengers when it is resting on 
the water. It is hoped that the aeroplane will be used 
for seouting. In that case the pilot on his machine 
would be lowered on tothe water by the side of the 
ship. He would rise from the water, just as an aero- 
plane rises from the ground, would conclude his 
reconnaissance, and on returning to hig ship would 
land on the water and be hoisted in. 


HOW THE AEROPLANE RISES AND FALLS. 


The aeroplane is made to move upwards, to climb into 
the sky, so as to speak, or to move downwards, by the 
aid of the elevator. The elevator consists of a cambered 
surface, fabric stretched over a wood or metal frame; 
carried in the case of the earlier forms of biplane usual- 
ly in front, and in the monoplane and tractor like bi- 
plane in the rear. When carried in front itis arranged 
with its inner ends as pivots, so that its outer ends can 
be raised or lowered. In the monoplane and tractor 
biplane the elevator is usually hinged at the centre, and 
guys or wires from Jevers near the pilot’s hands in both 
cases enabled him to place it any avy angle he requires, 
with the horizontal. When the elevator is tilted up- 
wards, the pressure of the air on the under-side when it 
is carried in front, and on the upper side when it is 
carried in rear, turns the front of the machine upwards, 
or, what amounts to the something, the rear of the 
machine downwards. In either case the course of the 
machine is directed upwards. When the elevator is 
turned downwards, the pressure of the air, on its upper 
side when it is carried in front, and on the lower side 
when it is carried behind, caused the front of the 
machine to turn downwards, or the tail to turn upwards. 
In either case the course of the machine is directed 
downwardas. 


HOW THE AEROPLANE IS STEERED RIGHT AND LEFT. 


The aeroplane is steered right or left by the aid of the 
vertical rudder, which in all forms of the machine is 
carried on the tail, The rudder is sometimes single, and 
there are sometimes two; and again the two are somes 
times arranged side by side, and sometimes one above 
the other. ‘The rudder consists of a frame of wood or 
metal, of very much the same form as a boat’s rudder, 
over which fabric similar to that used on the main planes 
is stretched. The position of the rudder or rudders is | 
controlled by guys running from levers or other arrange- 
ments at the pilot’s hand. Turning the vertical rudders 
to the right causes the head of the aeroplane tu turn to 
the right ; and turning the vertical rudder to the left 
causes the head of the aeroplane to turn tothe left. It) 
is the pressure of the wind upon the vertical rudder 
which pushes the tail in the opposite direction to that in 
which the head goes, 
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There are various arrangements for the tail, In some 
forms of biplane, for instance, there is a kind of box, 
inside of which one or two vertical rudders are fixed, 
the idea being that the draught from the propellers, 
which in the earlier form of biplane are just behind the 
main planes, will be more effective if itis guided over 
the surfaces of the vertical rudders, by the box-like 
structure. 


HOW THE AEROPLANE IS DRIVEN THROUGH THE AIR, 


The whole structure, whether it be a monoplane, a 
biplane, or a triplane, is driven through the air by one 
or more propellers, or tractors, as they are called 
when placed in front of the machine, The propeller is 
precisely similar to that of a dirigible balloon, except 
that it would necessarily be smal'er than those required 
for very large divigibles. It consists usually of two 
or more blades of a screw, and is revolved at a very 
rapid rate, one thousand revolutions per minute and 
over its revclution causing the whole machine to move 
forwards. 


The propellers are driven by petrol engines, which 
have been worked out specially for the purpose. In 
the ‘monoplane the shaft or axle of the engine has so 
far always been connected to the boss or centre of the 
propeller. In the case of the Gnome engine the equival- 
pnt of the shaft, a tube attached to the revolviug cylin- 
ders is attached to the boss of the propeller. The shaft 
or the tube revolves, in obedience to the power 
exerted by the engine, andithe propeller or propellers do 
so also, and drive the machine through the air. 

In order to understand bow the propeller drives an 
aeroplane or a dirigible through the air (the action is the 
same in each case) if will be as well to realise that the 
air we breathe, that surrounds us, is a fluid. We cannot 
see it, but physicists look upon it very much in the same 
light as water and other liquids. To the physicist all 
liquids and gases are fluids, and have very many proper- 
ties in common, They all have weight, they all have the 
power of supporting bodies floating in them, they all 
resist the passage of bodies through them, they all set 
up friction over the surfaces of any bodies passing 
through them, and they can all be made the medium for 
the operation of screws or propellers. 


Consider the action of an ordinary screw when it is 
driven into a block of wood. It will he remembered that 
the ordinary wood-screw is furnished with a needle 
point at one end, which a tap of the hammer causes to 
enter the wood. Then the screw-driver, turning the head 
of the screw, causes the outer cutting edge of the thread 
to cut its way into the wood, and as it cuts its way in, 


so the screw as a whole advances. If we had a block of 
wood of great length, and a screw of great length, with 
proper tools for the purpose, we could cause the screw 
to cut its way right through the block. In place of the 
screw as we know it, and which is usually tapéred in 
form, we might have a rod with a pointed end, anda 
few threads near the end in place of the usual large 
number, We could drive this rod through a long block 
of wood, the screw cutting its way through the whole 
length, by applying sufficient turning force at the other 


- end, the non-pointed end. 


If we substitute water or air for the block of wood, 
the above is exactly what we have in a screw designed 
to drive a ship through the water, and an aeroplane or 
dirigible through the air. Just as the screw on the rod 
described above would cut its way through the wood, 
so the screw-blades forming the propeller cut their way 
through the air or water, and force the ship, the dirigible 
or the aeroplane, forwards. 

For further information regarding the aero- 
plane, its engine, the method of operating it, 
alighting from it, controlling it &e, we would 
refer the readers to the booklet from which we 
have quoted above, and also to Ralph Simmonds 


“All about Air-ships.” (Cassel & Co., London.) 
THE USE AND FUTURE OF THE AEROPLANE. 


As compared with. the dirigible, the aeroplane 
is far less costly, moves easily, and is portable 
and manageable. It is computed that for the 
cost of one dirigible as many as 35 aeroplanes 
could be built. In the present European War 
its superiority over the dirigible has almost been 
established. As regards speed also theaeroplane is 
far ahead of the dirigible. Every day improve- 
ments are being made on it. The present war 
has clearly established its reliability and use- 
fulness as a scout, bomb-thrower, fighter de. 
And we have no doubt that its future development 
and use will be extensive and rapid, and that it 
will be impressed into the service of man—both 
in peace and war—for all the purposes for which 
the railway train and the ship and the motor 
vehicles are now being used. 
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“The Zeppelin:” A Description By Gount Zeppelin. 


“Zeppelin” has recently been very much in 
the air, and many a layman hasasked ‘What is 
Zeppelin?” Itis a unique kind of -air-ship built 
some years ago by Count Ferdinand Zeppelin of 
Germany. Zeppelin after whom the most effective 
of the air-ships is named is a German Aeronaut 
born in Constance on July 8, 1838. He was early 
educated at the Polytechnik, Stuttgart and 
latterly in the University of Tubingen. He 
took part in the American War of Secession and 
served in the Franco-German War in 1870. In 
1900 he made his first ascent in a dirigible air- 
ship of rigid type and has since been the premier 
aeronaut in the continent. Several of its improved 
successors came to grief, but on the whole the 
rigid dirigible has made the most important pro- 
gress and that chiefly owing to Zeppelin. The last 
Zeppelin builtin 1913, andacquired by the German 
navy, had a length of 525 ft. and a volume of 
776,000 cubic ft., and was capable of a speed of 
52 miles an hour. The latest military Zeppelin 
also carries a machine-gun. Zeppelin starteda pas- 
sengerair serviceinI]910, Now thathe has volun- 
teered his services to goin command of an air-ship 
at this ripe age of seventy-six, a well-known story 
of his earlier exploits in the Franco-German war is 
particularly interesting. On July 24, 1870, within 
a few hours of the declaration of war, the 
Count, with a company of eleven horsemen, made 
a reconnoitering dash into French territory. They 
were observed, almost surrounded, and had to 
ride for their lives. When speeding through a 
frontier village a lancer dashed at the Count and 
wounded his horse. Zeppelin cut the man down, 
jumped from his own horse to his assailant’s, and 
succeeded in reaching German soil. 


The following lecture delivered by Count 
Zeppelin in Berlin in 1908, and now reprinted 
from an old issue of “ The Review of Reviews,” 
will no doubt be read with interest:— 


* 

HE mightiest achievement of the present genera- 
tion with relation to the conquest of the air was 
the construction of conveyances in which a man 
could rise in the air not only as before as an 

appendage to the aerial globe, but as a pilot, himself fixing 
the way which would carry him to the destinationthe 
had chosen, | 


In the investigations as to whatextent we have so fa: 
command over the ways of the air and as to how fa: 
we are justified in assuming that the consolidations ané¢ 
extension of this mastery will take place in a conceivable 
time, I hope to convince readers of the fact that I kee] 
aleof both from scientifically ungrounded chimera ant 
from unscientific doubts about things that are positivels 
attainable. 


For carrying out this investigation, we require, abov 
all things, clearness as to the maximum efficiency o 
aerial navigation, which has been already attained or i 
expected to be attained in the near future, in regard te 
reliability, speed during long flights, and carrying capa 
city. I emphasise the expression “‘ maximum efficiency, 
because we wish to learn to what extent we may hop: 
to increase our command of the air. If thereby all air 
vessels with only small efficiency are neglected in ou 
speculations, it does not mean that they are unable f| 
render useful services on a smaller scale, as is the cas 
of small steam boats, Fora reliable working durin 
long journeys there are required at least two drivin 
contrivances independent from one another—that is 
motors with air screws. Indeed, there are not, and ther 
never will be, any motors which are not subject to inte 
ruptions in their running, any more than there are t 
day locomotives in which troubles never take plac 
but, whereas without any damage to the train the loe 
motive can be replaced by another one, and whereas ¢ 
steam boat, the engine of which stops, remains sti 
floating, the air-ship, when its sole motor comes sudden 
to a standstill, or has to be stopped, has often to la 
without the trouble being possibly remedied. 

This is not toc serious when it is possible to reach | 
suitable landing-place; but if the machine is over a 
inhospitable moorland, or rocky country, over desert « 
sea, or the enemy’s land, the trouble of the motor me 
have as consequence the destruction of the crew and: 
the air-vessel. The same thing can happen if the g: 
globe of the air-ship loses its stiff outer shape, whid 
fact causes it to become undirigible. 

Another fact, which is not less full of consequen 
for the air-ship, is when its supply of petrol comes 
an end beforea landing-place is arrived at. 


My rigid air-ship alone up to now fulils the necess 
conditions of stability. We will, therefore, only con: 
der this system in our study, even if it has not shov 
in its journeys the maximum speed attained by anot 
system, but which cannot offer the same safety. 


When the specific speed of an air-ship has exceed 
the speed of the most frequent winds, about 12 mete 
per second, the duration of the journey, which is « 
pendent on the amount of working material that 
carried, has a greater importance than the speed. 
air-ship which is able to fly at 50 kilometres per he 
during 50 hours travels during this time 2,500 kilometr 
on the contrary, the air-ship which flies only at 40 ki 
metres per hour, but is capable of maintaining its flig 
during 100 hours, travels 4,000 kilometres, The spe 
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given as examples are approximately those which my 
air-ship attained in the years 1906 and 1907 with both 
propellers and sometimes with only one of them work- 
ing. My air-ships which are now in ccnstruction will 
certainly attain these figures, if they do not exceed 
them. 

The speed, of course, only refers to the penetration of 
the air surrounding the air-ship, and not to the distance 
travelled over with relation to the earth, which is also 
dependent on the movement of the air-space with reja- 
tion to the earth. Aerology is still such a young science 
that [ must call attention to a few of the rules which 
are necessary for the determination of the. possible -effi- 
ciency of air-ships, 


Everyone knows so much about motorless captive 
balloons—vig., that in a dead calm they remain station- 
ary over the same spot of earth, and that the rapidity 
and way which the balloon exhibits in shifting its posi- 
tion shows the strength and direction of the air 
currents—that is, of the wind or storm. At 
the same time it may be observed that the 
balloon retains in the heaviest storm the same shape it 
had in a complete calm, andthe balloon passenger does 
not feel the least breath of wind all through this storm. 
The reason is obviously this: a balloon floats with the 
current of air at exactly the same rate as though it were 
a component partof it; only in the caseof a difference 
between the two movements could and must the pressure 
be felt. ‘The smallest soap-bubble bohaves in exactly the 
same way as_ the largest balloon. As long as the 
former is hanging on the straw whence it issued, the 
breath which iwpels it and the air currents coming 
from ali sides cause it to assume the most grotesque 
shapes ; a8 soon, however, as the bubble is free and 
driven by the wind, it immediately assumes the shape of 
a perfect sphere, a sure sign that no extra pressure and 
no resistance is exerted on any side. This similarity of 
proceeding between the smallest soap-bubble and the 
most enormous balloon proves that it is absolutely of 
no consequence whether an air-ship is large or small, as 
long as it floats freely. 


But another and very important factor in motor air- 
ship navigation arises fromthe principles just referred 
to. When a hitherto passively floating air-ship sets its 
own machinery in motion, it can move within the en- 
circling air in all directions and at the same rate, be- 
cause on all sides it meets with no resistance other than 
that which the air opposes to bodies moving through it, 
Therefore, that is to say, for powerful .air-ships like 
mine, the struggle against wind and storm, which many 
people picture as so terrible, simply does not exist Many 
people also imagine that such a monster cannot climb as 
high as asmaller and much lighter air-ship. But this does 
not depend on the body to be lifted; it depends rather 
upon how much weight the air-ship can spare in pro- 
portion to the original collective weight to be lifted. An 
air-ship rises about 80 metres in proportion to each 
hundredth part of its loss in collective weight. If a 
small motor air-ship of only 2,400 kilograms in collective 
weight, driven by a motor of 85 h. p. and carrying at 
the utmost benzine weighing 500 kilograms, calculated 
for 2 voyage of twenty hours at the outside, is to rise 
to a height of 1,200 metres, fhen it must leave behind it, 
or sacrifice, or use up 360 kilograms of benzine, which 
reduces ita navigating life to a bare five hours, which, 
for practical purposes, and for the maintenance of the 
necessary security, is hardly enongh, 
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SUPERIORITY OF LARGE AIR-SHIPS, 

A large air-ship of 16,000 kilograms in collective 
weight, with a normal provision of petrol for 100 hours, 
and with a motor of corresponding power, after rising 
to a height of 1,200 metres, is still capable of travelling 
for over thirty-six hours—that is to say, nearly twice the 
time possible to the smaller air-ship at alower altitude, 
From this it ie evident that, also for high flights, the 
larger air-ships are always superior to the smaller ones, 
The height which a particular air-ship can attain, with- 
out a too great curtailment of its carrying powers, can 
be reckoned by any mathematician; he will also be 
convinced that his calculations are in accordance with 
the actual capabilities of the air-ship, without the 
necessity of the practical execution of such high flights, 


SAFE LANDING ASSURED. 


In the case of air-ships intended for long voyages, it is 
certainly desirable that they should be able to descend 
without injury, not only on water, but on all landing- 
places prepared to receive them. Many doubts are still 
expressed as to whether my rigid and enormous air-ships 
are able to dothis. Here, however, my landing on the 
17th February, 1906 which I was compelled to make 
in consequence of circumstances which it would be 
over-elaboration to explain here and which cannot 
possibly recur, demonstrates that my assertion of the 
possibility of a smooth landing was absolutely justi- 
fied. The air-ship was not in the Jeast damaged; it 
was only seriously damaged when, an hour later, a 
strong wind turned into a furious storm, striking it 
broadside, because the anchor did not hold fast in 
the frozen ground in front of the Janding-place, and 
therefore the ship could not be held with head against 
the wind. The disposition to tear itself free, as the 
* Patrie” did, was prevented immediately by the let- 
ting out of a moderate amount of gas. After roping, 
holding it down by human agency was no longer neces- 
sary. 

I would take this opportunity to point out how 
possible it is for strongly-built air-ships, with a weather- 
proof covering, to lie in a spot mederately sheltered 
from storms, as, for instance, in a narrow valley, or 
behind large buildings, etc., for months and weeks 
without the shelter of a regular refuge shed. 

These refuge sheds need not be revolving, as is very 
generally supposed, 

RELIABILITY. 


In order to fuily appreciate the performance of my 
air-ship, it may be stated that the length of its voya- 
ges is only curtailed by the waste of its store of petrol, 
for the largest loss which arises through diffusion or 
deterioration of the gas does not amount to the tenth 
part of the loss in weight caused by the waste of the 
petrol. Seeing that two propelling forces, independent 
the one from the other, are present, of which in long 
voyages only one is in activity, it is hardly conceiva- 
ble that there would not be time to set at least one 
of them going before Janding became necessary. And 
seeing that-—an important matter which is too seldom 
taken into consideration—the crew is sufficient to 
provide for from two to threefold reliefs at the vari- 
ous posts, and, therefore, never overworked, it may be 
claimed for my air-ship that it is capable of being steered 
safely to its destination in a degree which hardly belongs 
to any other mechanical flying machine. There is, there- 
fore, no reasonable ground for doubting that an air- 
ship of this construction and equipment should be 
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able to travel as long as its store of petrol holds ouf, 
just as surely as a well-tried steamer can travel as 
long as its stock of coal is not exhausted. 

From all this it will be seen that, in my air-ship, we 
possess the newest method of loconotion,which, starting 
from sea level, and with twelve persons on board, can 
remain in the air for four days and traverse a distance of 
4,000 kilometres. If the voyage starts from the German 
low-lying plains—from Berlin, for instance—twenty 
persons might be taken. If it is not intended to travel 
so long, then the shortening of the voyage permits 
other passengers, at the rate of one person for every 
three hours by which the time is reduced, to be taken, 
or a proportionate amount of weight, such as mail-bags, 
money, valuables, instruments, and, in short, any other 
objects of great value which do not weigh too heavy ; 
in war, ammunition and, in case of necessity, infantry 
munitions could be taken for the home army, 


THE MODEL FOR THE FUTURE. 

The best point, however, of the rigid system of air- 
ship is the ease with which it can be further developed 
toa still greater efficiency. WhenI say so, Ido not 
think, as has been imputed to me by the newspapers, 
of building an air-ship capable of carrying 100 passen- 
gers ; but such a monster does not lie outside the limits 
of the technical possibilities. 

Although there are not yet air vessels capable of 
travelling at 69 kilometres per hour—that is, about 3,000 
kilometres in two days, or at lesser speed 6,000 kilo- 
metres within four andahalf days, they will very 
probably de built within a reasonable time ; and as a 
consequence of what has been attained so far, we must 
unhesitatingly reckon with air-ships of such an efficiency 
if we wish to imagine up to what limits the next genera- 
tion will extend the conquest with air ocean. 

The mastery of the atmosphere, with the possibility 
of travelling with certainty to a fixed goal, offers to air 
navigation—that is to sav, the art of correctly guiding 
vessels— much more difficuit problems than to the 
navigation on rivers and seas. The latter only requires 
a knowledge of the fairway, with its drifts, cliffs, and 
shallows; the sailor must also knowthe regular air 
movements, and he must be able to find his course when 
no land isin sight. Nevertheless, he has only to deal 
with one surface, having a constant elevation. 

For the air uavigator things are quite different ; yes, 
when heis flying over the country on a sunny day, his 
eye, when he looks down, tells him how he bas to steer, 
at least as long as he does not come near hilly country 
which towers above the elevations over which he cannot 
or will not rise. But when the wind plays round the 
mountains, always changing in a surprising manner— 
now strong, now weak, now going down, now going up— 
then it requires most careful attention, practice, and 
cleverness, a8 well as exact knowledge of the very ship 
which the man governs with relation to her capability of 
steering and the speed of her answering the pull or the 
reverse of the engines, with a view to avoid threatening 
impact. In the night time or in the fog, it is necessary 
to keep high, or on the side as much as_ possible from 
such a ground, For this purpose maps are necessary, 
on which the clevations are marked out by means of 
coloured zones. 

MAPS INDISPENSABLE, 


When such maps are at band, the lowest and widest 
pass, for instance, over a chain of mountains is easy to 
find out, and air-ships will drive towards this pass when 


avoiding the great heights, to save gas, which, expend-~ 
ing in the higher and thinner beds of the air, would 
escape through the safety valves of the balloon which 
had become tightly stretched. When maps of suffi- 
ciently large scale, at least 1: 200,000 are lacking, the 
airmen, meeting the necessity, will soon procure maps 
and views of the country, by means of photographs 
taken from the halloon, Likewise, searching for a 
landing-place in the dark andin the fog (less difficult 
however, because the air currents are there less irre- 
gular) will be, on the contrary, more difficult, because 
the question is not to keep clear of the ground, but 
to come near to it, and drivers must have an exact 
knowledge of the country, obtained in the day time. 

And now, one word on the heights and distances up 
to the limits of our conquered realm. 

My present air-ship could attain a height of over 
3,000 metres, but then there will remain only a little 
petrol for continuing the journey. She would have 
consumed the same before, or thrown it as ballast ; 
1,500 metres can be taken as the practical highest 
limit, because, when this height has been obtained, 
there remains still sufficient lifting power, with a reserve 
of driving power, for a journey of three days. If the 
journey has already lasted for over twenty-four hours 
before this height is arrived at (the driving fuel would 
therefore be used for the fourth part), no loss in fuel 
weight is required for arriving at this height. But 
also in the case of a short journey itis certainly por 
sible to arrive at this height without throwing ballas 
of dynamic power (that is to say, by means of a rur 
directed obliquely upwards), because it would be por 
sible to always maintain the air-ship at this height a 
long as the driving power still exists. 


LONG DISTANCE JOURNEYS. 


Owing to the further consumption of petrol, th 
equilibrium between buoyancy and load is always res 
tored if a large consumption of petrol has previous): 
taken place owing to a long journey, or if a circum 
stance —for instance, in war. the dangerous proximit; 
of the enemy’s guns—necessitates a sacrifice of som 
of the heavier objects, it is, of course, possible to reach 
much greater heights. In the subsequent calculation 
of the long distance journeys which are feasible, it wil 
be necessary to reckon, not with the length of the air 
line between two points, when it would lead over mount 
ains more than 15,000 metres high, but with the lengt 
of the necessary circuitous route. 

The next stage of developmert of my air-ships wi! 
produce vessels travelling between fifty-five and twenty 
two hours only for long journeys. When a distance ca 
be covered in a straight line with safety, its half Jengt 
is the limit to which it is permissible to go from a plac 
to which one wishes to return with safety. It is impo 
tant to know this limit, especially when it is a questi 
of flights over the ocean or the enemy’s Jand. 

For my present air-ship it amounts to 860 kilometre| 
and for the next air-ship to 1,150 kilometres—that is t 
say, under favourable circumstances of temperature, 
would be possible to continuously fly, for instance, fray 
Mavence to Danzig and back again, or from Metz 1 
Kénigsberg and back. The circumstances are qui’ 
different if a landing is effected at Danzig or Konig 
berg, and a small distance—for instance, Berlin « 
Frankfurt o/M, Berlin to Danzig, Munich to Vienn| 
Cologne to Hamburg—is chosen for the return journ 
becayse the driving fue] can be replenished, and ther: 
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fore the lesser quantity carried. The weight saved in 
this manner is then utilised for taking useful ballast, 
which on the distances mentioned above could consist of 
twenty passengers in addition to the crew. This cir- 
cumstance is, of course, the more favourable the smaller 
the chosen distances are. There is also weight to spare 
for perfecting the arrangements. My air-ship in cons- 
truction will have, for instance, a commodious enclosed 
working and sleeping room. 

_IThave previously remarked that a motor air-ship 
on 4 journey entirely shares the movements of the 
air space in which it finds itself. She moves her- 
self only in same, exactly as a ship which runs across 
@ curreot is taken at the same time down a river 
by the said current. If she wishes to reach the 
point which is exactly opposite, she must take her course 
so much up river as during the time of crossing she will 
run upwards on the same distance as she will be taken 
downwards by the water, An air-ship has to do exactly 
the same thing when she wants to reach a point of the 
earth at the same time as a side wind is blowing towards 
the straight line to the said point. If the point lies in 
the direction of the wind, the air-ship will be accelerated 
or eased in her travel according to whether the wind 
blows towards the goal or in the opposite direction. If 
the speed of the counter wind is equal to the specific 
speed of the air-ship, the latter does not go forward in 
relation with the earth heneatk, and will even travel 
back if the speed of the wind increases. 

With a view to discover what distant goals my air- 
ship, travelling 4,009 kilometres at a speed of 12 metres 
per second, equal to 43:2 kilometres per hour, during 
four days can reach under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, it is necessary to know the duration and the 
strength of the contrary winds which could delay her 
progress. 

Careful extracts and the hourly indicatiors of the 
wind strength at meteorological stations, assumed the 
most stormy day which is conceivable during a year to 
be calculated from the longest periods of the strongest 
winds, and by comparing same with the average wind 
strength, the conclusion was arrived at that at least in 
Central Europe to encounter an average air movement 
calculated on the same direction of six metres per second 
during four whole consecutive days is the most difficult 
problem for an air-ship to surmount, In these most 
unfavourable circumstances my air-ship would be able to 
travel a distance of 1,700 kilometres in four days and 
she would stiil have a sufficient reserve of driving fuel. 
It would, therefore, be possible, forinstauce from Berlin 
to St. Petersburg, Moscow to Constantinople, even in 
those unfavourable days—in any case, the two latter 
towrs—after a journey of approximately four days. 
On average days the journeys would take about forty 
hours, and on favourable days about thirty hours— 
that is to say, much quicker than any means of con- 
veyance at the present day. ; 

What I have stated above correctly applies to Cen- 
tral Europe and its lower air levels. It also probably 
applies to the whole Mediterranean basin, to European 

ssia and Siberia, to a large part of China, to the 
western and central part of North America, and large 
tracts of South America, ete.—generally speaking, to 
all vontinents and countries with high mountains. 

From the coasts or the inner frontiers of the civi- 
lised countries (to where the air-sbips can be easily 
conveyed in a dismantled state if they do not reach 
this point by their own power) it will be possible to 


penetrate or explore still unknown countries, and also 
for the consolidation of authority in some parts of 
the colenial regions to which no railways are yet lead- 
ing, by means of consecutive day flights of 300 kilo- 
metres. For such day journeys both ways the air- 
ship requires only a small amount of driving fuel, and 
is therefore capable of carrying on each journey a 
number of people and equipmont, or a supply of driv- 
ing fuel for her ewn requirements, if she is to pene- 
trate farther, 
AIDS TO EXPLORATION. 


In this manner the motor air-ship, such as we have 
here now, could be made use of for opening to civili- 
sation those parts of the globe which have been so far 
only a little or not at all explored. 

It may be pointed out that the calculation of jour- 
neys have been so far made without taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the air-ship may be in a posi- 
tion to choose more favourable winds. The air cur- 
rents, on an average, increase the travelling efficiency 
of the air-ship, because first, during half of tae jour- 
ney, the winds increase the speed, and secondly, be- 
cause it is often possible to find, on the side or over 
the straight and lew line of flight, a wind current 
which crosses the current, which was rather unfavour- 
ably counteracting at the point of departure, and thirdly, 
because in many cases it may be expected that a wind 
wiil be found which will accelerate the journey. 

In the foretelling of wind movements meteorology ha 
made great progress of late. The International Com- 
mission for Scientific Aerial Navigation endeavours, 
under the direction of its President, Professor Herge- 
sell, to increase the observation stations all over the 
civilised world and to issue weather bulletins, which are 
distributed by the telegraphs and the Press. The head 
of the Meteorological Institute of Lindenburg has 
arranged, in the environs of Berlin, special observa- 
tions for the service .of aerial navigation, thanks to 
which the air-ships of Berlin are able to journey with 
the greatest confidence, without having to dread any 
storms suddenly taking place in the higher regions, 


AIR CURRENTS. 


Still more important than flying over the Continent is 
the knowledge of the air currents for journeys over the 
sea, This is the only guide as to what an air-ship is 
able to attempt over the oceans. Our present air-ships 
should not, generally speaking, venture out over the sea 
at a greater distance than about 1,000 kilometres. The 
more so where winds blowing towards the coast are pre- 
dominant; therefore, for instance, from the western 
coast of Europe westwards, owing to western winds 
being prevalent, there are, vice versa, winds blowing 
from the eastern coast of Central America towards the 
east, because the said coasts are continuously under the 
influence of eastern etesian winds. Much valuable in- 
formation for the determination of the direction and 
duration of the longest flights over the oceans can be 
gleaned from the sailing provisions of the German 
Naval Observatory and from the knowledge of the trade 
winds. monsoons, calms, etc. Let it, however, be pointed 
out to the meteorologists the importance to the aerial 
navigator to possess the fullest knowledge of the direc- 
tion and strength of the currents which are near the 
earth and the very bigh ones which are observed by 
means of free balloons, kites and the flight of clouds, as 
well as those winds of an average height which are 
probable under special circumstances of temperature, 
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I have often heard the opinion that my airships are 
too expensive to admit of believing that they will be of 
general use. Of coure, only a very few wealthy men will 
be able to afford the luxury of such an air-vessel, but 
their number will, however, be greater than that of 
owners of high sea steam-yachts. 


EXPENSE OR ECONOMY? 

But air-ships—which, freeing themselves in any 
weather, in daytime and night time, are able to be 
always on the spot to report to the Commander of the 
Army, or to the Admiral, the movements of the enemy, 
and in addition, are able to penetrate to the extreme 
limits of the enemy’s territory and thus considerably 
contribute to the victorious conduct of the war—could 
they really be too expensive ? 

With this supposed costliness they are not, propor- 
tionally speaking, in sucha bad position, and the same 
with regard to the equipment and the working expen- 
ges ; every small war-ship, every squadron, every battery 
are of a more considerable cost, And what does 
such an outlay meanif a colony is obtained and an 
unexplored country is opened by means of it ? 

The question is often pnt as to whether flying should 
be allowed over the political frontiers owing to the fact 
that the Customs operations and official Government 
supervision of the travellers would be eluded. As it is 
impossible to think of a barrier high up in the air, and 
it is not possihle to prevent putting down passengers or 
articles in the foreign country, it is impossible to think of 
prohibiting international traffic by means of aerial naviga- 
tion. The latter will,onthe contrary, become more and 
more connecting link between the nations. It will further 
be necessary to regulate the air traffic by means of agree- 
ments between the States. All this is not so difficult as 
it seems to be at first sight. We have the precedent of 


the agreements regarding navigation and the Interna- |. 


tional Maritime laws. As is done in the latter, there will 
have to be determined in the contracting countries the 
sole localities from which air-ships will have to fly towards 
another country, and where they will have to land when 
coming from abroad. With the collaboration of the 
Consuls of the other countries, the air vessels entitled 
to fly will receive their ship’s documents with a state- 
ment of the passengers, post parcels, goods, etc. It 
should be easy to regulate the traffic in this manner 
without having to put on top of it, as some people think, 
all the existing ordinances regarding protection of the 
frontiers, passports and customs. 

It will, of course, be necessary to add to the main 
lines of aerial traffic a large series of agreements, ordi- 
nance, and laws whiich will sometimes be very difficult to 
determine. In various countries, expert lawyers have 
already dealt with these questions. In our own country 
—Germany—lI have been acquainted with the excellent 
essay of Grimwald dealing with the air-ship from the 
point of view of international and criminal law. 

Now then, why do I stand here and why do I manifest 
my belief in air navigation? Why do I again take the 
trouble to base on scientific ways, and to render intelli- 
gible to the public at large the superior value, the extra- 
ordinary possibility of development of the system of 
rigid air-ships through showing what has so far been 
done? Why am I doing so, when the moment seems so 
near when actions will reduce all doubts to nothingness ? 

That time is not, perhaps, so near as it is thought. 
The progress of my undertaking has been followed until 
recently by many mishaps, it cannot be doubted that. 

alter some practice, it is possible to safely travel during 
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the night, and to land on firm ground. 1t would how- 
ever, bea foolish start to endanger success, even to a 
small extent, by starting the first experiments during the 
time of the year of long nights, predominant fogs, and 
of frozen ground. 

If, then, becauze the faith was lacking, we hesitate to 
proceed with a most conident zeal to further consti uction 
of air-ships, itis seriously to be dreaded that Germany will 
be too late, and even that, so near its complete vic- 
tory, it would sink back into oblivion behind the brilliant 
successes of other systems which, from their very nature, 
are not capable of such a prospective develepment, 

As long as God leaves me the forces and the means 
of turther working, I shall go on, Butif an end was 
put too soon to my activity, those who are conversant 
with my ideas regarding the future could not continue 
the work if they were not supported by the will of the 
people. This is why my words here should be con- 
sidered as my will, by which I bequeath to the German 
people all that 1 have done up to now, so that my 
fellow-countrymen may obtain from it all the blessings 
which still lie dormant in it for them, 

What I have done is only based on exact sciences, 
and did not need the high philosophical speculation of 
brainwork, I did not have to search for persuasion 
and belief, but calculation, logic and experiments link 
one certainty to another. And when a manis con- 
vinced that he can reach the goal, there is no special 
merit in finding the way. I am therefore fully con-. 
fident that the enthusiasm which is shown to me by 
Germany and by Germans in all other countries does 
not rest upen an over-estimation of my services, but | 
goes to the tool which was cailed upon to create 
something for which the world had been waiting. Science 
will take the thing over, techniea! competency will 
introduce the necessary improvements, natural seience 
will lay bare the laws. which regulate the efficiency, 
geography and ethnography will utilise this new instru- 
ment; political economy will then show how German 
capital has to tackle the matter immediately, sv as to 
benefit from the advantage which consists in the posses- 
sion of the first really serviceable air vessels. Juridical 
science will find the regulations and the national agree- 
ments according to which air navigation will be 
governed for furthering the connections and friendly 
traffic between the nations, I have therefore th 
greatest hope that the undertaking which I have com- 
menced will be further developed through the co- 
operation of the German nation. 

My air-ships will soon be counted as usual mean 
of transport, with which long journeys will be take 
with a relatively small risk for the passengers. Th 
German nation can therefore assume with confidence tha 
through the fund it has opened for itself a practicabl 
way to the real conquest of the ocean of the air; that it 
will soon be in possession of air-ships which will contri- 
bute to the increase of the military power, and conse- 
quently to the maintenance of peace, and in various 
ways assist in the commerceand exploration of the earth: 
If a few more years of activity are given me, I will have 
the rare good fortune to have lived to see the complet 
success of my invention, for which 1 was chosen to b 
the tool. But God is principally to praise for the fact 
that my work with its changeable fates has awakene 
in the soul of the German nation the inspired interes 
common to all, and theretore uniting all the members 
of the nation. 
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Pee LER S WHO ARE AT: WAR 
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KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM. 


HE first ‘“‘ people’s King” of Belgium, ac 
knowledged as such by a nation of demo- 


crats, is Leopold II’s nephew, Albert I, 
who at this moment leads the Belgian Army ina 
war that heralds the birth of a new world, where- 
in the diplomatic shams and egoistic politics of 
the past must perish, and the people itself become 
the diplomatist, in and through its representative 
organism—the National Assembly. King Albert 
is the son of the late Count of Flanders and was 
born on the 8th of April, 1875. He was brought 
up as a child with conspicuous simplicity and he 
was educated by tutors who did not spare the 
boy. Until his eighteenth year, he was treated 
by his unsympathetic uncle in the manner of a 
Turkish Sultan towards a destined successor. 

in order to enable him to speak Flemish with 
a perfect accent, he was provided with a valet 
who could not speak a word of any other language. 
Even as a boy, he took great interest in mechanics. 

Had destiny not given hima Throne, had he 
been compelled to work for a livelihood, there is 
no doubt that His Majesty would have become a 
remarkable engineer. 

In 1890, at the age of fifteen, Prince Albert 
entered the military school of Brussels. He 
remained several years there, and the tuition of 
this establishment was invaluable; it was quickly 
noticeable that this extraordinarily studious 
young man would one day show conspicuous mas- 
tery of military science. In the meanwhile he 
studied diplomatic history with the late Baron 


Lambermont, the distinguished Belgian diplo-— 


mat, 
Despite his studies, the young Prince found 


time for sport, for travel, for leeturing and for . 


social cares, 

In 1892 King Albert, then of conrse Crown 
Prince, entered the regular Army, and was intro- 
duced to the regiment, Brussels Grenadiers by 
King Leopold in a striking speech which is worth 
quoting from, “Iam very happy to bring you 


my nephew.” He said, “he is a fine-shaped gre- 
nadier. His sentiments are in harmony with 
yours. He knows that officers— whatever their 
social standing may be—must have the love of 
work, the religion of duty, a boundless devotion 
to national independence.” And the King turn- 
ing towards his nephew added ‘‘ My dear nephew, 
you have taken in your hand the illustrious 
colours which symbolise our Fatherland. As long 
as your heart beats don’t forget the flag.” 

On the 2nd of October, 1900, he married the 
Princess Elizabeth of Bavaria, who is a- woman of 
cultured and domestic tastes. She is known as 
one of the most learned Princesses in Kurope. 
They have three children: Prince Leopold, Prince 
Charles, and the Princess Marie Jose. 

After his marriage, his constitutional bashful- 
ness disappeared, and his sympathetic personality 
became noticeable. This is chiefly due to the 
training he had uudergone at the hands of his 
own father. King Albert had visited every court 
in Europe and assisted at the negotiations of im- 
portant international affairs concerning Belgian 
interests. His travels and close association with 
all classes made him thoroughly democratic. 

Albert has always turned his mind towards the pro- 
blems of soeial progress, towards the improvement of 
the condition of the labourers, He has visited a great 
number of manufactories, in Belgium and elsewhere ; 
he has never shrunk from the duty of “ living the life ” 
of working people. In 189%, at Seraing, near Liege, he 
went down in a coalpit and worked at the painful work 
of digging ; one other day he acted as a stoker in one 
of the Belgian steel-foundries ; he travelled as engine- 
driver from Ostend to Brussels, the fate of the whole 
train being entrusted to him. 

Love of science, interest in workers, confidence in the 
coramercial expansion of his country, these are the 
general ideas to which Prince Albert has shown an ab- 
solute faithfulness, as long as he was a Crown Prince. 

His uncle, the late King, was the King of the 
Bourgeoisie, and his favourite motto was “Get 
rich.” 

King Albert is a quite different man. He is 
the first Belgian King who goes to the working 
olass with words of encgyragement and of sympa- 
thy. He feels that the force of the future neither 
rests with the aristocracy nor even with the 
middle class; it rests with the people, and it is on 
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the people he wants his throne to rest. King 
Albert’s characteristics are forcibly portrayed in 
the following description given by Father 
Vaughan :— 

A thorough gentleman, a thorough soldier, a thorough 
scholar and a thorough Catholic. * * * “ His life, 
good and simple, devoted to study and to patriotic voya- 
ges of observation and of public service, his generuas 
nature and blameless record made him the most popu- 
lar of heirs-apparent and the most promising of future 
kings. 

Need we say that during the few years of his 
reign he has amply fulfilled the hopes of his 
subjects ? 

He succeeded his uncle Leopold II, on the 17th 
of December 1909. 

And of his mental equipment, it has been said 
that his conceptions, his plans, his enterprises 
may not be as vast as those of his predecessor, his 
intellectual suppleness may not be as strong as 
that of King Leopold IT, but Belgium has found 
him as well-balanced, moderate and industrious. 
King Leopold II was a conqueror ; Albert I is a 
ruler who wanted nothing better than that Bel- 
gium should be left in peace to improve what had 
been acquired and to reap the profits therefrom 
without enlarging it. 

He is essentially a man of peace, but the deter- 
mination and the heroic courage that is being dis- 
played in resisting the invasion of the flower of 
the German Army shows that like King Leopold 
he has not forgotten the menacing shadow of the 
German eagle. The motto of Belgium, ‘“L’Union 
fait la Force,” has hitherto proved apposite and 
true, and to-day it is serving her once again in 
good stead. As a writer in the Catholic Press 
points out :— 


Like his uncle, King Leopold, he took part in the 
practical work of national development, and from his 
seatin the Senate inspired a number of reforms, and not 
a few national schemes of commercial progress. He 
was a fervent advocate of strengthening by every device 
and by State aid the commercial fleet which has been 
one of the great causes of Belgium’s amazing industrial 
growth. King Albert, before ascending the throne, was 
also a close student of the more abstract side of State- 
craft the modern pursuits of sociology end political 
economy, and among his most intimate and cherished 
friends have been the savants, professors of this depar- 
ment of study at the Universities. He himself was an 
able lecturer, and frequently appeared on public plat- 
forms. Industrial progress; literature and education 
are subjects upon which he is said to have spoken with 
brilliance frequently in Brussells. 

And as has been seen, his own military training 
has not been neglected. ‘Prince Albert as Crown 
Princes always do, ‘‘rushed ” through the various 
military grades, and two years before he suc- 


ceeded to the Throne he was promoted to the 


rank he now holds.” For the Jast eight years 
he has been a General in the Belgian Army, and 
his preparation for this post was a most rigorous 
one. It is interesting to learn that a favourite 
murch of the King’s is “* Loyante an Roi,” com- 
posed by the bandmaster of the 13th Rajputs for 
His Majesty, three years ago. 

King Albert is said to be the only reigning 
Monarch who has visited the United States. 
Prior to his succession to the throne he made a 
long tour of the Congo State which revealed to 
him the need for thorough reform in administra- 
tion which he has carried. out with conspicuous 
success. A man of conscience and upright princi- 
ples he has won the heart of the native population 
of Congo whose moral and material welfare are so 
dear to him. With his admirable solicitude for the 
prosperity of the Colony, and his intimate know- 


ledge of every aspect of the native population he 


was chiefly instrumental in devising measures for 
their welfare. Belgian obligations to the rights of 
Congo have been equally answered by the loyalty 
of the subjects. 

But, before his accession in 1909, at*the age of 
thirty-five, King Albert showed little or no sign 
of the multiform energy which he has since deve- 
loped. He was (and is) pacific. He was absorbed 
in philanthropic schemes. He was a diligent 
student of sociological subjects. Working-class 
organisation interested him profoundly; and the 
artisans of Belgium knew it well. 

‘“‘ His ambition of fostering art and literature is 
as conspicuous as the indifference of the two Leo- 
polds. But during the last three or four years, 
the question of national defence has mainly occu- 
pied the King’s mind; and the law of 1909, rais- 
ing the strength of the Army has had no more 
ardent supporter than Albert the First. Yet it 
cannot be too clearly realized that King Albert is 
a peace lover, representing in this respect his 
eight million subjects, whose progress in industry 
and commerce, art and literature, education, and 
social organization, is remarkable.” 


The Jnfanta of Spain in describing him recent- 
ly says :-— 


He is one of the few Sovereigns in Europe, who have 
clearly seen the power and virtue of the Modern Socialist 
Movement ; and he seems to me to be alone in his ability 
to lead it beneficiently for itself and its opponent. He 
has made it an effective engine of social reform instead 
of a desruptive force of revolution. He is a man of 
such quiet tact and modesty that he is little known in 
Europe, but that does not prevent him from being one 
of the wisest and cleverest of its Rulers, His country 
has an importance far beyond its size. Hie ability is a 
factor to he reckoned within world politics; and his 
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success in the internal affairs of his kingdom could give 
lessons to half of the Government of Europe. 

His personal appearance is thus described :— 
_ A tall, slender man, with light hair, blue eyes, there 
is King Albert of Belgium, who as Commander-in-Chief 
of his brave army is now one of the most interesting 
personalities in Europe. His attitude has something 
gentle, timid, modest and kind, which appeals to all who 
see him, and he looks as simple and acts as simply 
when he is taking part in an important Court function 
or when he adresses a meeting of workmen. 

Here is another:tribute to the character of 


King Albert both as man and King :— 

Duty and simplicity, those are the two watch- 
words of the new King’s life. Albert I, is a mode- 
rate, well-balanced, and industrious King. And Belgium 
hails him as much as she has hailed him as a man of cons- 
cience and of firm principles. As aman he sets an ad- 
mirable example of modest. and domestic rectitude. 
His love of privacy, his little taste for official etiquette, 
his bon garconnisme give him the hearts of his people. 

A close view of the Young King of the Belgians 
is given by Mr. M. H. Donohoe, the Daily Chro- 


micle correspondent :— 

The King of the Belgians has been amongst his sol- 
diers throughont the day comforting and encouraging 
all ranks by his presence. The King hates display and 
estentation, and likes to move quietly and unobtrusive- 
ly in order to see things without, if possible, being seen 
and recognised. 

He is a sympathetic figure in a plain blue uniform, 
without any insignia whatever to denote the exalted 
rank of the wearer. He is no feather-bed soldier. He 
has passed nights in bivouac amongst. his gallant sol- 
diers who are so bravely defending the Fatherland 
against Germany. He usually travels in a motor-car 
driven by a soldier chauffeur, and attended by a single 
officer. 

The King with his equally plainly clad Aide-de-Camp, 
insisted on making his way to a place where things 
were happening. I ercocntered him several times 
during the course of the day. and in the bustle and 
confusion of war it is not, perhaps, to be wondered at 
if the King of the Belgians, walking down the main 


street of a certain town, rubbed shoulders with officers — 


and men of the national army without being recognised. 

The tall, fair man in dust-covered uniform and wear- 
ing pincenez, moved unconcernedly in the midst of his 
fighting men. Nobody bothered abovt him, because the 
very simplicity of his attire attracted no attention. 
Yesterday during his peregrinations he made his way to 
the military hospital, where there were many wounded 
Belgians as weli as Germans, 

Late yesterday I came across the Ruler of Belgium 
seated by the side of the road eating sandwiches and 
drinking water from a soldier’s water-bottle. His Spar- 
tan-like simplicity is one of his characteristics. He 
travels without escort of any kind, and when his auto- 
mobile is held up on the road by Civil Guards or simple 
persants acting as police he produces bis War Office 
pass, counter-signed by the General of the Staff, in 
which are set out his name in full, his place of birth 
and his profession, ‘ King of the Belgians.’ 


Altogether Albert, King of the Belgians is a lovable 


figure, full of enthusiasm and patriotism, and deter- 
mined to resist to the last the incursions of the German 
Kaiser into the peaceful Kingdom of Belgium, 


me en ee ae ne 


M. Poincare, the French President. 
A remarkable man whom I would like to meet.— 
The Kaiser. 


N 1870, France was broken and beaten by the 
serried masses of Prussia. Paris itself was 
violated, and the French nation was inevit- 

| . ably forced to lose much of its national 
sense of power. The wonderful recuperative force 
shown in financial and economic matters had not 
its counterpart in the sense of national strength. 
France was then, “a soldier, grasping still his ‘ 
broken sword—wounded, but still proud and 
valiant.” These words are those of M. Raymond 
Poincare, the President of the French Republic, 
whose election signifies so much to France and to 
the world. It is not simply that the new head of 
the French Republic is the first able President 
since Thiers, or that his many qualities and inter- 
national reputation will do much to raise the 


-estimation in which the Presidency is held ; it is 


that his election is an open declaration to the 
world that France—the new France—is herself 
again, full of national pride based on knowledge of 
national strength, and ready again to play her 
part in national happenings. 

The entente with Great Britain was one of the 
prime factors in this national reawakening. It 
played a much greater rolé than did the alliance 
with Russia, since its stimulus was both more 
wholesome and more bracing. It was based on a 
frank recognition of neutral interests and essenti- 
ally upon a common and very real desire for peace, 
on the part of both nations. 

For the first time it is of interest to Europe 
and to the world to know something about the 
French President; the time has passed,—let us 
hope forever—when the occupant of the Elysée 
created no more interest than does the name of a 
new Swiss President. ? 

M. Poincare was born on the 20th August, 
1860, at Bar-le-Duc. He has had a remarkably 
rapid and brilliant career. ‘‘ A true son of 
Lorraine, he possesses all the characteristics of 
his country—tenacious will, methodical thought, 
perseverence in work, precise realism, rejecting 
vague ideals, smiling irony, and good-natured 
malice, boon of exact observation. His tastes 
and aptitudes are Catholic, and his career has 
proved that he was equally competent in science 
or letters, in philosophy and artistic sense.” He 
was elected Deputy before he reached the age of 27, 
He adopted the career of a lawyer, passing first, 
through a short period of journalism, He soon 
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made his mark in the Chamber, and devoting him- 
self to the study of finance, discovered a happy for- 
mula, “fiscal courage.” He forced his way to the front 
first among the younger generation, and, in 1893, 
he was the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Beaux-arts. He was successively Minister of 
Finance, and again Minister of Publie Instruction. 
In 1895, he left the Ministries and devoted nine 
years to his career at the bar, gaining ‘both 
wealth and reputation. He continued however to 
serve his country as Deputy or as Senator with 
_ praiseworthy seriousness. In 1904 and 1906, he 
again controlled the finances of France retiring 
later to private life, until, in 1912, he came forth 
as the Prime Minister at the head of a National 
Ministry. He was elected President on the 17th 
January 1913, and assumed office in February. 

“ His election was a great personal triumph, as 
well as a triumph for the moderate and unaggres- 
sive elements of French republicanism, who saw 
in him, a man who would be strong enough to 
increase the authority of the Government at 
home, which, of late years, had tended to become 
the obedient servant of political factions. He is 
no figure-head, nor does he aspire to be a dictator; 
but he does mean to use the constitutional 
powers of President for the furtherance of the 
honour and glory of France. The President, 
through his power of making and unmaking 
ministers, has really a very unique position and is 
much less vulnerable to attack than a constitu- 
tional sovereign. We may take it that M. 
Poincare is going to be a President in the fullest 
meaning of the word, morally supported by his 
knowledge that new France approves the new 
President.” These words were written shortly 
after his election to the Presidency. And we may 
say that,in the year anda half he has been 
President, he has amply justified the hopes 
formed of him. 

M. Poincare is ever possessed by one domina- 
ting idea running through everything he does or 
attempts. This leit—motif fs “ France resolutely 
served and closely loved.” One of the unforgetta- 
ble memories which to-day direct M. Poincare’s 
thoughts is that of the arrival of the Prussians 
and the redoubtable Bismarck in the town of 
Bar-le-Duc. This foreign occupation of his birth- 
place some forty years ago had much to do with 
the quickening of Poincare’s profound and _ rea- 
soned love for his lesser and his greater father- 
land. All his life, he has had many friends, and 
few enemies—and this in spite of his constant 
habit of sticking to his guns and working steadi 
ly towards his ends, 


A writer in the Daily Chronicle thus describes 
the President. 


“In France he stands for high ideals of a Govern- 
ment, for honesty and inflexibility of purpose.” 

‘* We muSt always hold it our duty,” he declares, “ to 
say to the nation what we believe to be the truth, and 
not to present unrealisable things as easy of accomplish- 
ment.” 


He happens to be one of the few public men in 
France who do not look to politics as the most 
lucrative and therefore, the highest, goal of 
earthly ambition. 


He has always carefully stood aloof from plotting for 
personal agerandisement, and from the unworthy intri- 
guea which in recent vears have so blackened the 
escutcheon of the R publican party in France. ‘The 
breath of scandal has never touebed him. If he pre- 
viously refused power it was chiefly because he despised 
the narrow, parochial spirit of politicians and the bitter 
strife of quarrelling politica) entities. 


The ideas and beliefs of M. Poincare are to be 
found in his speeches and writings. On the 
vital points he has never varied. 


‘Do not confound,” he writes, “energy with pride, 
ambition with covetousness, love of independence with 
the hypocritical suggestion of a spirit of indiscipline ” 


‘** You will perhaps hear, in dark moments, some, who 
have learnt nothing from history, uttering blaspherny 
against the idea of patriotism. Do not be influenced hy 
them ; disdain these criminals or pity these madmen: 
remember always the solidarity of tradition and go for- 
ward with hope.” 


“For a nation to be strong and respected, it is indis- 
pensable that it should have a Government which is’ 
resolved to assume the responsibility devolving on it, and 
to exercise without weakness all the authority that it 
can derive from your confidence. 


+ A Government worthy of the name ought to endea- 
vour to assimilate whatever is best in the national 


* aspirations, and to co-ordinate the energy distributed 


over the country. 


*“ It is insourselves, in our firm and common desire to 
assure the continual supremacy of the general welfare 
over private interests, that wo shall find the surest 
means of correcting habits of which you and we are the 
first victims.” 


PATRIOTISM AND TRUB VIRTUES, 


“Fhowever good a reform may be, it will/never possess | 
its full virtue unless it is inspired by the wind that 
blows from the summits, And that wind from the 
summits ix goodness, justice, love of truth;it is the 
respect of the human conscience ; it is full faith in the. 
destinies of the country.” 

“ The first duty of the Government is to re-establish in| 
the Chambetss and in the coitntry the idea of Government | 
itself,” 


In a speech on Patriotic Education he said ;— 


“Do you counsel them never to neglect the sacred 
duties of a future in trust which are incumbent upon 
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3very modern community whose desires and efforts are 
devoted to developing the welfare of the people in 
freedom oflabour andin peace. , .and that those 
nations which are the most resolutely pacific ought to 
be strong to be able to defend. against all aggression 
their material and moral inheritance ? ” 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. 

“Our alliance with Russia and our enténte with Eng- 
land remain the main pivots of our foreign policy, [f 
ever any Government should attempt to deviate from 
this line traced out for us, it would dash itself to pieces 
on the rock of national indignation. Republican France 
is a friend of peace, but she realises that the present 
guarantee of her peace rests on her military and naval 
power as wellas on her sound financial institutions, 
which enable her to defend with attention and persever- 
ance allher rights and interests.” , 

* France, in desiring to be strong and powerful, intends 
only to devote her strength and powerto the service of 
peace and civilisation.” 

FRANCE AND PEACE, 

*“ The Governnient has desired, above all to secure in 
our diplomatic action, singleness of aim, consistency, 
and clearness. Its endeavour has been to make it 
impossible that anyone in Europe should be under any 
misapprehension as to our pacifie intentions or as to our 
determination to defend the interests and dignity of 
France, or as to our firm purpose to maintain and 
cultivate our alliance with Russia and our cordial under- 
standing with England.” 


The key-note of M. Poincare is one of trium- 
phant and confident optimism in the present and 
future of his country. He is the sounding board 
of the French nation, and his creed, as theirs, is 
summed up in these words :— 

* You will love humanity...... but this will 
not make you forget that side of humanity, the 
most choice, the most iam time, and the most 
dear,—the Fatherland: “ you will be men; you 
mvust be before all things Prenchmen !” 

His philosophy of life is coloured by a larger 
vision. He has said :— 

“Our youth is passed in continuing the educa- 
tion of our childhood; our mature age in per- 
fecting that of our youth; our old age in 
regretting the impossibility of concluding thie 
education of our maturity. 

* But we leave behind us a little of this e:lu- 
eation never wholly completed and this little 
enters into the common fund of humanity for the 
well-being of future generations.” 

The French President recently paid a visit to 
King George in England and cordial speeches were 
made on the occasion. 

Soon after his arrival in London the French 
President caused the following message to be 
rirculated :— 

Not only in Europe but throughout the world the 
'eatiess billows on the ocean draw together and unite 


he shores of the two great Colonial Powers in a constant 
mechanye of ideas and interests. 


e 


Does not the very nature of things will it, that the two 
peoples, of Great Britain and France should be ever 
associated lor the progress of civilisation and the main- 
tenance of peace in the world? Never, perhaps, have 
the necessity and benefits of solidarity in good made 
themselves more strongly feit than in the course of 
recent events. 

Never could the President of the French Republic be 
given a happier moment to bring the cordial greetings 
of the friendly nation to the Sovereign who continues 
with so much wisdom and loyalty the noble traditions 
of his race, 

At the State banquet given by the King at 
Buckingham Palace in honour of his distinguished 


guest, His Majesty gave the following toast :— 

The relations which for centuries past have existed 
between our two neighbouring nations have permitted 
each to profit from the intellectual culture and material 
prosperity of the other. A result of this has been a 
progressive increase in respect, goodwill, and mutual 
agreement. Since the signature in 1904 of the diplo- 
matic instruments whick so amicably put an end to our 
differences, the two nations have co-operated harmoni- 
ously and cordially in matters of international concern, 
and have felt themselves drawn together by mutual 
interests and identity of purpose. Our Governments 
have constantly in view the maintenance of peace, and 
on both sides we are making every effort to attain that 
noble end, 

I esteem myself specially fortunate in having as my 
guest a statesman of such high repute and of such dis- 
tinguished services, whose name is not only prominent 
among public men, but has also a place in that famous 
Academy which has for nearly three centuries been the 
glory of France and the envy of Europe. 

In the course of his reply M. Poincare said :— 

The friendship which unites the two nations is to-day 
deeply implanted in the popular spirit of both. History 
and time are destined to cultivate it. It was in genesis 
in the traditional esteem which the centuries have develop- 
ed between Great Gritain and France, and which has 
not failed to grow even during past differences, 

The day which happily settled questions which in 
several parts of the globe seemed to bring our respective 
interests in conflict, two peoples at last decided to give 
reign to their natural feelings ; their mutual respect has 
little by little increased the affection and the courtesy of 
their old relations, and without trouble has added to it- 
self a confident intimacy. 

During the grave events which have succeeded one 
another for several months, which have go long held 
Europe on the alert and which do not yet cease to cause 
serious consideration, our two Governments have been 
able to appreciate everyday the benefits of an entent 
which has permitted the establishment of a constant 
collaboration, to study in common accord the problems 
set, ard to act freeiy in concert upon desirous solutions. 

In this daily co-operation they have not ceased to 
devote themselves to avoid the extension or the resump- 
tion of hostilities and to avoid conflicts between the 
Great Powers, of which the consequences would have 
been incalculable. 

Like England, France is happy to be able to work in 
this cause of peace with the persevering assistance of all 
the Chancellories, and she will continue, with the same 
spirit, to endeavour to secure that harmony of 
which Europe has given an admirable example shall not 
be troubled in the future, 
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These speeches gave the utmost satisfaction 
beth in France and in England; they supply 
the key-note of the visit, the emphasising of the 
entente between the two nations. 

M. Poincare is the author of an interesting 
book on “ How France is Governed.” This study 
was prepared by him, sometime before he be- 
came President of the French Republic. It is 
a history of the methods of Government in France, 
written in such plain and lucid language, so in- 
nocent of embellishment or phantasy, that the 
boy or girl just about to leave school might find 
not only advantage but pleasure in the reading. 
Kach chapter takes a different section of Govern- 
ment, for instance, the Commune, the State, 
National Sovereignty, the President of the Re- 
public, or Public Education. Each begins with a 

resume of the history of the ancient rules, and 
shows the manner in which these have gradually 
developed into the methods of the present day. 
The chapter on Military Service, with its call to 
patriotism and its depreciation of the inequalities 
of conscription during those years when rich men 
could obtain substitution for their sons for money 
payment, is keenly interesting at the present day, 
He opens his treatise with a Chapter on Civil 
Rights and Duties, and in dealing with Social 
Assistance and Assurance, the statement which 
follows shows what is his ideal of citizenship. 
There is something higher even than individual charity, 
and that is social solidarity. A democratic society ought 
so to govern itself that its members, as far as is possible, 
make one another better and happier. They should 
mutually help and improve one another. We have just 
seen that the Republic contributes to intellectual and 
moral improvement by means of education. It also con- 
tributes to the development of well-being by social 
assistance and assurance. It does not leave the care of 
the sick and poor entirely to private beneficence. It 
requires the departments and commines to joiu the 
State in assisting the aged, the infirm, and the incurable, 
It makes education, compulsory. It wishes the 
industrial or agricultural workers to impose certain 
sacrifices upon themselves in order to create pensions, 
and in order to reward them for the effort thus made, it 
assists them in the formation of these pensions; it pays 


out money from the public funds in order to complete 
the savings of private persons. 


He closes this remarkable book with the call to 
all to give up individual considerations before 
the necessities of national security. If, he says, 
we have one day to fight for our country, let us 
show ourselves worthy of her, and ensure by our 
patriotism and our courage the victory of the 
right. There is no doubt that these words have 
not fallen on deaf ears, for we know the glorious 
way in which the Frenchmen distinguish them- 

selves in this titanic struggle against Germany. 
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Francis Joseph Emperor of Austria. 


“I RANCIS Joseph, the present Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary, was born 
on the 18th August 1830. At the time of 
his birth his grandfather, Francis, was still on 
the throne. In 1830,a complete Chinese wall 
separated Austria from the rest of the world, and 
most particularly from the neighbouring Germany. 
And absolutism in its most naked form, flourished. 

Francis Joseph, the eldest son of Archduke 
Francis Charles and of the Archduchess Sophia, 
a Bavarian princess, was from the day of. his 
birth considered the heir to the throne, as his 
father’s elder brother Ferdinand, who reigned 
from 1835 until 1848, had no children, and was 
always ina very delicate state of health. The 
young prince therefore received from his boyhood 
the education which at that time was considered 
necessary for a future Emperor of Austria. His 
principal tutor was Count Coronini, a conscien- 
tious man withal, but somewhat narrow-minded 
and a martinet. Like every prince of a continen- 
tal dynasty, the young Archduke had to go 
through all the routine work of a soldier from the 
lowest rung of the ladder, and to get quite profi- 
cient in the general work of an officer in the 
army. All the other branches of a general edu- 
cation were, however, not neglected. All his 
teachers praised particularly their pupil’s great — 
scrupulousness and strict sense of duty. 

The young Archduke’s first official appearance 
in public took place on October 16th, 1847, in 
Pest, when, as representative of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, he ‘ inducted’ the Archduke Stephen 
as Governor of the County of Pest. Francis 
Joseph on that occasion made his first public 
speech, and that in the Hungarian language. He 
expressed his great satisfaction that his official 
participation in affairs of State took place in be- 
loved Hungary. ‘‘ Good-bye, days of my youth!” 
These were the words of Francis Joseph when in 
the early morning of December 2nd in the year 
1848 his father informed him that the Emperor 
Ferdinand had abdicated, and that he renounced 
his right of succession to the throne in favour of 
his eldest son. 


On March 13 1848, the revolution broke out 
in Vienna. And all the visible paraphernalia of 
a free country were granted or at least promised. 
Nevertheless Vienna grew turbulent every day. 
The King of Sardinia had declared war against 
Austria and Francis Joseph was sent to Verona 
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to join the Austrian army in Italy. All the eye- 
witnesses of the battles during the month of May 
in Lombardy reported that the young Archduke 
had shown great personal courage and had _ be- 
haved altogether very creditably. Francis Joseph 
was recalled to Austria soon after, but during 
that short period, he, who was until then a gay 
lad, had become a more serious young man. The 
events in Hungary, almost as threatening and 
dangerous to the Empire and to the Imperial 
family as the war in Italy, convinced the Arch- 
duchess Sophia and her advisers that Austria ve- 
quired a stronger man at the helm of affairs than 
the weak, half-witted Emperor Ferdimand. And 
the Emperor was made to abdicate in favour of 
Francis Joseph. 

Viribus unitis. This was the motto which the 
new Emperor chose as his guiding maxim. Never 
were united forces more required, never was the 
monarchy more disunited than at the time when 
Francis Joseph ascended the throne: In Hungary 
and Lombardo- Venetia, open civil war;in Vienna, 
dull despair of a sullen population under martial 
law ; in Bohemia, suppressed rebellion, and mar- 
tial law in Prague. Such was the state of affairs 
in the Emperor’s realm when he issued his first 
manifesto, ‘‘To my peoples” (there is no people 
of Austria, only various peoples), in which the 
new monarch addressed his subjects in the follow- 
ing words: ‘‘ Fully vecognising and convinced of 
the necessity and the high value of free institu- 
tions, we set out with confidence on the road 
which shall leal us to the happy reconstruction 
and rejuvenescence of the whole monarchy. On 
the basis of true liberty, on the foundation of 
equal rights for all peoples of the monarchy, and 
of the equality of all citizens before the law; on 
the basis of the participation of representatives of 
the people in legislating for the empire, the father- 
land will rise again in rejuvenated power.” Noble 
words indeed! We shall see how these promises 
were fulfilled. 

The war in Italy ended successfully for the 
Austrianarmy. in Hungary, however, things 
went badly for the Austrian arms. But the re- 
tribution against the rebellious Hungarians, was 
terrible. The hangman and the “ shooting squad ” 
were kept very busy during the autumn and win- 
ter of 1849. Hungary was declared to be only 
one of the Provinces of Austria, Their old consti- 
tution forfeited, their Parliament non-existent, 


the country itself was subdivided into five pre- ° 


fectures with Austrian employes at the head ; 
the ancient laws of Hungary were abrogated, and 
the Austrian codes introduced. Political life was 


totally and completely extinguished. This was 
the reconciliation and the promised regeneration. 
Hungary was a subjugated province with a ven- 
geance. And, in Austria proper, the political 
state of things went from bad to worse. From 
1853, Francis Joseph reigned and governed again 
as the absolute monarch of his “beloved peoples 
of Austria.” The Sword and the Crozier became 
master of all the territories under the sceptre of 
the Emperor. While the Emperor was taking his 
daily constitutional walk about noon on February 
18th, 1853, a Hungarian journeyman-tailor sud- 
denly threw himself upon the Emperor and With 
a long knife stabbed the monarch in the neck. 
The buckle at the back of the Emperor’s military 
cravat broke the force of the stroke, and the Em- 
peror remained in bed only about a fortnight. The 
assassin acknowledged that he intended to kill the 
Emperor, because he had taken away the liberty 
of Hungary. 

In the month of August, 1853, at Ischl, where 
the Emperor usually resided in summer, he met 
for the first time his cousin, Princess Elizabeth, 
the second daughter of Duke Max in Bavaria, and 
of Duchess Ludovica, his own mother’s sister. 
The Kmperor paid a good deal of attention to his 
fair cousin, and on August 19th, Francis Joseph, 
after mass in church, introduced Princess Eliza- 
beth to the officiating Parish priest with the 
words, ‘“‘ Reverend father, give us your blessing ; 
this lady is my affianced bride.” During 
the first few years of their marriage the 
Imperial couple seemed to live very happily to- 
gether. Several children were born to them; on 
August 21st, 1858, the Crown Prince, who re- 
ceived the name of the founder of the Hapsburg 
dynasty—Rwdolf. 

The internal policy of the Emperor became 
during these years, from 1853 until 1859 entirely 
absolutistic. And in 1859, war broke out with 
Italy. In April, the Austrian army crossed the 
Ticino, ‘The war proved disastrous to Austria 
and in November peace was concluded by which 
Francis Joseph ceded Lombardy to Napoleon, 
who immediately made over that country to Victor 
Kmmanuel. Ina very sad and dejected mood 
the Emperor returned to Vienna. But the 
*“‘ peoples ” of Austria did not at all share his sad- 
ness. To them the defeatsin Lombardy opened 
the outlook for a better era, the end of the un- 
abashed absolutism, which had broken down com- 
pletely on the plains of Lombardy. 

The Emperor was one of the first to recognise 
the necessity of breaking with the system which 
had prevailed in Austria since 1853. On October 
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20th, 1860, the Emperor issued a public docu- 
ment, that Austria henceforth should be govern- 
ed again by a constitution, and not quite under 
an absolutistic system. But all these measures 
were only half-hearted and the Hungarians would 
have nothing to do with these concessions granted 
as a kind of gift by a monarch whom they did 
not recognise as their king. The Czechs of Bohe- 
mia also declined the new fangled Reichsrat in 
Vienna. And a mere Rump Parliament was 
opened by the Emperor on May Ist, 1861. All 
this sham constitution did not satisfy the Hun- 
garfans nor the Czechs. More serious events had 
still to move the heart and mind of the Emperor, 
before he could be convinced of the necessity of 
breaking completely with his former political sys- 
tems and shams and of becoming in reality a 
constitutional monarch. 

The war about the succession in Denmark and 
the Schleswig,—Holstein Duchies and the absence 
oi the King of Prussia from the Congress of the 
Princes of Germany summoned by the Austrian 
Emperor led to misunderstandings and difficulties 
between Austria and Prussia ; 1t became clear that 
the question of the hegemony in Germany would 
have to be fought out between Austria and Prus- 
sia. The internal situation in Austria was beset 
with difficulties. And in September, 1865, the 
constitution was again suspended, 

In 1866, Austria had to fight against two 
foreign enemies— Prussia in the north, Italy in 
the south. Afterone of the shortest campaigns 
of the century, the battle of Sadowa was won by 
the Prussian army. This battle decided the war. 
Peace was concluded on August 25rd, 1866, by 
which Austria was completely excluded from 
Germany and made to lose Lombardy. 

The lesson of the war was a terrible trial for 
Francis Joseph ; but it proved to be a good lesson, 
taken to heart by the Emperor. He became a 
real, true constitutional Prince, who never went 
back any more on his public declarations; at home 
and abroad he became the beloved, trusted mo- 
narch, and as time wenton he was looked upon by 
the whole of Europe as one of the most revered 
Princes in Christendom, 

The first task which the Emperor set himself 
consisted in the conciliation with Hungary... In 
the month of May, 1867, the Emperor announced 
to the Austrian Reichsrat in Vienna that he had 
succeeded in effecting a satisfactory arrangement 
with Hungary, which guaranteed its co-ordination 
with the entire monarchy, and the internal 
peace of the realm as well as its power abroad 


among the other nations of the world. Hungary 
got back its ancient constitution, it obtained com- 
plete Home Rule, independence in all internal 
affairs of the Kingdom of the St. Stephen’s 
Crown; it became the Hungarian State with 
Count Julius Andrassy as first Prime Minister of 
the Hungarian Cabinet, and the Hapsburg monar- 
chy became the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, its 
monarch the Emperor of Austria, King of Hun- 
gary. 

In Austria proper the work of regeneration 
also proceeded at a brisk pace during 1867. In 
the month of October, the Reichsrat in Vienna 
passed the so-called fundamental laws of the 
State and the Ausgleich with Hungary. And 
during a period of thirty years from 1867 to 
1897, the Emperor Francis Joseph as Supreme 
General Conciliator and honest, loyal, constitu- 
tional ruler, gained very much in the estimation 
of the world. Very deep grief was, however, 
caused to the Emperor in 1867 by the shooting 
of his brother, the Emperor Maxmilian, in Mexi- 
co, by order of a court martial. One of the most 
important political events for Austria and_ its 
monarch was the conclusion of the treaty of alli- 
ance with Germany, which, soon afterwards, by 
Italy joining the same, became the Triple 
Alliance. 

On the 29th January, 1889, the Crown Prince 
Rudolph died a violent death in a hunting lodge 
not far from the capital. How he met his death 
will probably never be definitely known, After 
this terrible mysterious catastxophe, the life of 
the Emperor and that of the Empress became 
very sad indeed. The Emperor has led and still 
leads a very anxious life in his public as well as 
private relations. 

But the greatest tragedy of his life was yet to 
come. His favourite brother was shot by court mar- 
tial; his only son, his heir to his throne, dieda 
violent mysterious death; his wife’s sister was burnt 
in Paris at a charity bazaar ; and last, but certainly 
not least of all horrors, his wife, the Empress, was 
also assassinated. 

But when one knows, as we do now, that the 
Heir Apparent to the Austrian throne and 
his consort have been cruelly shot dead, and 
that this incident has led to a titanic war 
which, whatever else it mayor may not do, 
certainly threatens the continuance of the Aus- 
trian Empire, one may well ask whether in all 
history, there isa more tragic figure than the 
aged Emperor Francis Joseph. 
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Nicholas II, the Czar of Russia. 


| ICHOLAS If, the Emperor ‘of Russia was 
born at Petrograd onthe 18th May 1868 
and succeeded to the throne on the lst 
November 1894. His mother, the Empress Marie, 
s sister to Queen Alexandra. His personal 
ppearance is thus described : 


in appearance the Czar is very good-looking, Although 
,0t tall, he is very well proportioned and of fine physique. 
His hairis cf brown colour. His complexion is some- 
what swarthy, but this seems to add to the character of 
nis face. His countenance is particularly open, and his 
lark glittering eyes are keen and penetrating. There is a 
wwinkle about them which adds a liveliness to his 
features, and his expression betrays an unmistakable 
sense ofhumour. He has acharming and ingratiating 
manner. In his conversation he has the knack of put- 
sing everyone at theirease, andif it were not for a 
sertain quiet dignity and an indeiinable suggestion of 
strength, it would be difficult to remember that this 
zompanionable host is Emperor of All the Russias. 
He bears a certain resemblance to his cousin, the King 
of England: but the likeness is not so remarkable as 
photographs would lead one to suppose. He favours 
the Slav rather than the Dane in appearance. 

There is a general agreement that as a boy 
Nicholas II, lived in considerable awe of his father; 
out that he was bright, intelligent and very much 
ike an English school-boy. 

His father wished him te be educated as a 
national Russian, and therefore engaged only 
Russian tutors. The military Governor, Boga- 
lanouitsch, seems to have exercised the greatest 
influence over him. 

Here is an interesting description of the Czar 
as a school boy. 

During his boyhood the progress in school-work 
was somewhat slow, not because he was dull, but on 
account of his frequent physical indisposition to attend 
the lessons. Nicholas Alexandrovich was a sickly boy 
whether because he could not well endure the severe 
climate of Kussia, or because his father insisted upon a 
system of hardening which was too rigorous for his 
frail constitution, must be left undecided. His early 
reading consisted chiefly of Russian Masterpieces fit for 
his age, but scarcely less time was spent upon the read- 
ing of “ Grimm’s fairy-tales,” Fenelon’s ‘‘ Telemaque,” and 
Walter Scott’s as well as Charles Dickens’s best works. 


Nicholas II married the Princess Alix of Hesse- 
Darmstadt in November 1894. The Empress is 
thus described : 


She is remarkably handsome, and her features still 
afford sufficient evidence of that peerless beauty which 
in former days was the admiration of an entire conti- 
nent. Her stateliness avd her grace of movement are 
singularly appropriate to the exalted position she occu- 
pies, in fact few women have ever looked the part of Em- 
press more to perfection than she. Her expression, 
although rather sad, is reposeful, and without a trace 
of the nervousness and anxiety which it must have often 


been her lot to endure. Her dark blue eyes have in 
them an expression of kindliness and sympathy. Her 
face when she speaks lights up with a radiavt smile. 
She has the habit of inclining her head to one side, 
when conversing, which was characteristic of her grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria. The Czarina has a quiet, soft 
way of speaking which is remarkably attractive, but 
the most noticeable characteristec is her wonderful 
natural dignity and grace of movement, 

Four daughters came first, but a son was born 
on the 12th August 1904, and was named Alexis. 

The Coronation of the Czar took place with 
impressive ceremonial at Moscow in May 1896. 
And in August 1896, he commenced a tour which 
included visits to the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, to the King of Denmark, to Queen 
Victoria, and to the President of France. 

Opinions have been freely expressed about the 
character of the Czar and they vary to a most 
extraordinary extent. But those who know him 
really agree in their impressions of him and only 
such impressions are given below. — 

Far from being detested by his people, Czar 
Nicholas is perhaps as much loved by the 
Russians as was the late king Edward by the 
English. He is the most erudite sovereign in 
Kurope and a man of far greater intelligence and 
cosmopolitan knowledge than either the Kaiser 
or the Emperor Francis Joseph. The American 
Ambassador Mr. Meyer found in him ‘a monarch 
who reverenced his conscience before everything, 
and, who without phrases and protestations was 
only afraid of one thing—of doing anything that 
he felt was false to his duty or dishonourable to 
his country.” 


On the 30th of October 1905, the Czar was put 
to a very severe test and the son of the mighty 
Romanoffs was not wanting in the hour of trial. 


He had to do that which many autocratic sovereigns 
had to do,—and unsuccessfully,—to sacrifice the privile- 
ges and perhaps also the devotion of the beauracracy in 
order to benefit the plebiscite,—and to do it with his 
own hand,—unassisted, from that seat of a great Lone- 
liness, the Autocratic ‘throne. But the Czar did it, 


The late Mr. W. T. Stead speaking of the 
creation of the Douma and the destruction of the 
Dictatorship—says : 


“ The Autocrat faced and felt the autocratic will of his 
people; and the two wills became one. ‘This dynamic 
identity may be termed the se!f-limitation of autocracy, 
but it is a self-limitation which means " self-realisation.” 
The Czar had struggled against the system of his fathers 
and he won, The Imperial Proclamation, sounded the 
keynote of the Imperial character. ‘“ We therefore 
command the Government (o put into effect “ Our Inflex- 
ible Will.” This “Inflexible Will” of the Czar had won 
for him the Battie of the People. 


The following story is told of the Czar which 
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shows that he is disposed to encourage the freest 
possible communication between himself and_ his 
subjects. 


The Emperor was driving uaescorted in a plain 
carriage threugh a street in St. Petersburg, A shabby- 
looking individual threw a bulky envelope towards the 
carriage, but missed his aim, and the little parcel fell 
under the wheels. .Some passersby shouted in terror, 
frightened by the thought of a Nihilistic bomb, and in- 
stantly a number of policemen in uniform and citizens 
dress— it is surprising how they grow, like mushrooms, 
on such occasions iu the streets of St. Petersburg— 
surroun ded the Imperial carriage and tried to grasp the 
envelope. But the’ Czar too had seen it, and ordered bis 
aid-de-camp to wand itto him. He opened it quietly, 
read carefully the letter it contained, and said warinly 
to the petitioner, who stood trembling near by, ‘ { shall 
do everything you ask for in this letter; do you hear ? 
Everything as you wish it!” And then he addressed 
the surrounding police sternly, ‘‘ You let this man go, 
and mind wel]: don’t you dare to hart a bair of his head, 
or to molest him in any way—you or anybody else!” 


Soon after his accession to the throne, a charac- 
ter sketch of the Czar appeared in Harper's 
Magazine by Professor EK. Borges and the follow- 
ing extract from it is interesting. 


If all signs do not deceive, the character of Nicholas 
is a fortunate and favourable blending of the most desi- 
rable aud praiseworthy qualities of his parents. One 
thing is sure: Nicholas Alexandrovich is imbued with 
the warm-heartedness ol his mother and the imperturba- 
ble veracity of his father, Four qualities, partly inheri- 
ted, partly acquized by education, shine forth in the 
character of Nicholasl{. Like his father, ne loves the 
truth, and hates hypocrisy above everything, Like his 
father, he is religious, an ardent supporter ot the Greek 
Church, and an ultra-Russian, although he may lean 
more to liberal innovations, 


The home-life of the Czar and the Czarina is 
thus described. The writer insists on the great 
difficulty of obtaining access to the Imperial 
Household, and the precautions to prevent gossip, 


But once within the charmed circle, nothing can exceed 
the sociability of the Czar. He imitates our own late 
(Queen in having coloured attendants, oue of whom is a 
West Indian. English habits and customs, English 
literature, English music, English plays are conspicuous 
above those of other nations, Christmas is celebrated in 
semi-English fashion, and the Czar’s children have as 
head nurse, an Irish lady. 

The Czarina, though not very popular at Court, 
largely on account of her total abstinence from tobacco 
and her purely domestic tastes, she is yet a power 
in the land, The women workers of Russia feel that 
in her they have a powerful friend, and the words 
* We'll appeal to Alexandra Feodorovna ” have often 
saved them from hard labour regulations, 


The following extracts from the admiring des- 
cription of the Czar, by the late Mr. W. T. Stead 
will be found interesting reading. The Ozar is 
full of vitality, quick and active in his movements 
and fond of out-door exercise, Certainly no one 


meeting him for the first time would put him 


down among the weakly. He is as quick as a 
needle, and quite as bright. This exceptional 
rapidity of perception is united with a remarkable 
memory and a very wide grasp of an immense 
range of facts. 


Nicholas iJ, is no longer a boy. He has borne fox 
several trying years the burden of one of the greatest 
Empires in the world. but he is still as absolutely 
simple and unaffected as hie was when Mr. Gladstone 
met him in Copenhagen fifteen years ago. There is stil! 
in him all the delightful schoolboy uwhardon of manner 
a keen sense of humour and a hearty, outspoken frank. 
ness in expressing his opinions which make you ‘fee 
that you are dealing with a man whose character is as 
transparent as crystal. Add to «ll this a modesty at 
admirable as it is rare, and if must be admitted that ever 
1f the net human product shou!'! fall short of being « 
great ruler, he has at least all tue qualities which make 
men beloved by their fellows. The bright, clear, blue 
eye, the quick sympathetic change of feature, the merry 
laugh, succeeded in a moment by an expression of nobli 
gravity and of high resolve, the rapidity and grace of hit 
movements, even his curious little expressive shrug o 
tte shoulders, are all glimpses of a character not ofte1 
found unspoiled by power. 

He is loyal in his friendships, and slow to part witl 
any of those who are in his own or were in his father’ 
service, 


Nicholas If has inherited from his father th 
hatred for falsehood, and he has added theret 
the industry of a singularly active mind almos 
painfully overwhelmed by tae immensity of hi 
responsibilities. He has, moreover, the divinin; 
faculty of intense sympathy. 

It is not till we come to the third act of hi 
reign that we have the first distinct revelation o 
the kind of Emperor with whom the world ha 
now got to reckon. ‘This was the Czar’s Peac 
Manifesto to the Nations Imperial. The follow 
ing is the text of the Imperial Rescript : 


By order of the Czar, Count Muravieff, o1 
August 24th, handed to all the foreign represen 
tatives accredited to the court of St. Petersburg 
the following communication :— 


“The maintenance of general peace and a possibl 
reduction of the excessive armaments which weigh upo 
all nations present themselves in the existing conditio 
of the whole world, as the ideal towards which th 
endeavours of all governments should be directed. 

“The humanitarian and magnanimous ideas of hi 
Majesty the Emperor, my august master, have been wo 
over to this view. In the conviction that this lofty air 
is in conformity with the most essential interests and th 
legitimate views of all Powers, the Imperial Governmer 
thinks that the present moment would be very favour: 
ble to seeking, by means of international discussion, tk 
most effectual means of ensuring to all peoples the bens 
fits of areal and durable peace, and above all, of pu 
ting an end to the progressive development of the pr. 
gent armaments, ' . 
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“In the course of the last twenty years the longings 
for a general appeasement hove grown especially pro- 
nounced in the conscience of civilised nations. The 
preservation of peace has been put fvurward as the object 
of international policy ; it is inits name that great Stutes 
have concluded between themselves powerful alliances ; 
it is the better to guarantee peace that they have deve- 
loped in proportions hitherto unprecedented their mili- 
tary forces, and still continue to increase them without 
shrinking from any sacrifice. 

** All these efforts nevertheless have yet been able to 
bring about the beneficent results of the desired pacifi- 
cation. The financial charges following an upward 


march strike at the public prosperity atits very source.” - 


“ The intellectual and physical strength ol the nations, 
labour and capital, are for the Major part diverted from 
their natural application, and unproductively consumed. 
Hundreds of millions are devoted to acquiring terrible 
engines of destruction, which, though to-day regarded 
as the last word of science, are destined to-morrow to 
loss a!l value in consequence of some fresh discovery in 
the sane field. 

“ National culture, economic progress, and the pro- 
duction of wealth are either paralysed or checksd in 
their development. Moreover, in proportion as the 
armamects of each Power increase, so do they less and 
less fulfil the object which the Governments have set 
before themselves. 

“The economic crises, due in great part to the system 
of armaments @ outrance, and the continual danger 
which lies in this massing of war material, are trans- 
forming the armed peace of our days into acrushing 
burden, which the peop'es have more and more diffi- 
culty in bearing. It appears evident then that if this 
state of things were prolonged it would inevitably lead 
to the very cataclysm which it is desired to avert, and 
the horrors of which make every thinking man shudder 
in advance. 

*“'To put an end to these incessant armaments and to 
seek the means of warding off the calamities which are 
threatening the whole world, such is the supreme duty 
which is to-day inposed on all States. 

“ Filled with this idea, His Majesty has been pleased 
te order me to propose to all the Governments whose 
representatives are accredited to the Imperial Court, 
the meeting of a conference which would have to occupy 
itself with this grave problem. 

“This conference would be, by the help of God, a 
happy presage for the century which is about to open. 
It would converge in one powerful focus the efforts of 
all the States whizh are sincerely seexing to make the 
great conception of universal peace triumph over the 
elements of trouble and discord. 

“ It would, at the same time cement their agreement 
by a corporate consecration of the principles of equity 
and right on which rest the security of States and the 
welfare of peoples,” 


There is one thing about the Rescript which no 
one can deny. | was splendidly audacious as well 
as magnificently ambitious. 


My. Stead went on to add ‘‘ Those who know 
him (Nicholas IJ) best and have worked with him 
assure me that the impression—due to his modest 
self-suppression during the years of his novitiate 
—that he is not a man of strong character is an 
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said enough to justify my belief that Nicholas [TI 
is no unworthy champion of that war, against war 
his proclamation of which has brought such a 
flood of new life to the hopes of mankind.” 

Strange though it may appear to those who 
have always been accustomed to regard Russia 
and the Czardom as synonymous for brutal indif- 
ference to human suffering, the Russian people 
and the Imperial family have ever been distin- 
guished for the intensity with which they recoil 
from the spectacle of pain. 


For the nxtive races the Czar has a deep personal 
feeling of sympathy which would enable him to be made 
an honorary memb+r of the Aborgines Protection Socie- 
ty. Heis uvder no illusions as to the seamy side of 
Colonial expansion, To the natives it seems to him to 
bring opium, alcohol, foul diseases, and all manner of 
demoralisation. 


The following incident throws some light on 
the fear of a Russian invasion of Jndia. 


When the present Emperor was a young man on his 
travels he met Lord Roberts, who chaffingly asked him 
when the Russiana were coming to take India. ‘ Never,”’ 
he replied energetically. “I could not conceive a greater 
disaster for Russia than that we should ever make the 
attempt.’ ‘Gh vou don’t expect me to believe that!” 
persisted Lord Roberts.” ‘‘ Some day we shall have to 
fight you here.” ‘“ No,” replied Nicholas; ‘* such a thing 
is altogether outside our ideas. It would be madness. 
Look at the immense distances, the enormous difficulties 
of transport, the loftiest mountains in the world to. 
cross—it is impossible,” “All the same,” said Lord 
Roberts, ‘‘ you will come some day. There is not a 
village in India where there is not to be heard the 
traditional prophecy that some day a white people from 
the North will conquer India.” ‘Then why in the 
world,” returted the young man, “should yousnot claim 
that you are the white people ofthe prophecy ? You are 
white, vou come from the North; why should you do 
yourself the harm of always assuming that the prophecy 
is still unfulfilled and that it relates to us?” <A very 
shrewd observation, which from so young a man was 
somewhat noteworthy. 


The Emperor is by no means deficient in 
shrewdness. There is a vein of quiet humour 
about the Emperor—which is one of the best 
gifts the gods give to men. 

There are many, of course, who believe that the 
Czar is a great despot and that he stands in the 
way of all reform in Russia. The answer to 
such criticisms is found in the following passage. 

If the Russian Army had been victorious the Tsar 
would have been in stronger position. But, unfortu- 
nately for him, it has not been victorious, and his 
Grand Dukes are not above reminding him that it 


was his infatuated devotion to peace which is respon- 
sible for all Kussia’s disasters. 
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KAISER WILHELM II. 


ILLIAM IT, German Emperor and King of 
Prussia, is the eldest son of the late Hm- 
peror Frederick III by Victoria, Princess 
Royal of England. He was born on the 

27th January 1859, and succeeded his father on 

the 15th June 1888, his mother, the Empress 

Frederick, surviving till 1901. 

From his sixth year onward, uninterrupted study 
and military discipline were the daily lot of Em- 
peror William. At ten years of age, he was a 
lieutenant in the historical Foot Guards. <A 
Crown Prince of the Hohenzollern Family ceases 
to belong to the nursery after his tenth year, and 
becomes subject to the military discipline of a 
governor and the regulations of his regiment. As 
Colonel of the Red Hussers, the young Crown 
Prince William gave his entire attention to regi- 
mental organisation with all the ardour of youth- 
ful ambition. He continued in this capacity for 
some years with an earnestness of purpose which 
attached favourable comment from the late Em- 
peror, Von Moltke and the other military leaders 
of that day. 

The Prince devoted his spare hours to the study 
of current events and the intricacies of diplomacy. 
When barely thirty years of age, he was commis- 
sioned to represent the German Court in import- 
ant functions at home and abroad. 

The Emperor is unquestionably a faithful, con- 
scientious and hard worker. Like his famous 
ancestor, Frederick the Great, he is reported to 
have said, “my calling requires application and 
industry. My mind and body bend beneath the 
weight of duty. That I live is hardly necessary, 
but that I shall work is imperative.” 

The Emperor loves nothing better than recrea- 
tion in his family circle. Frequently, he steals 
half an hour from his busy engagements to consult 
the Empress on important matters. It is said, 
however, that the Empress is careful never to 
exceed the privilege of wife and mother. 

Next to his family the Emperor loves his horses, 
and is never happier than when making a round 
of his stables at Potsdam and Berlin, where his 
stud runs into hundreds. 

There is also a humorous side to the Emperor 
asaman. Oncea week, when at the old castle in 
Berlin, he has a so-called “ Bierabard ” in a spe- 
cial room with a dozen or so of his inmates. A 
small keg of “ spaten” is put on tap, and the 
jolly crowd disperse themselves like a lot of boys 
out of school, His daily life is rigidly regulated 
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by his physicians with much out-door exercise, 
which has given him a healthy colour. 

Of his kindliness and humour new stories are 
told almost daily. 


‘hus while on board his yacht off Kiel, recently, the 
seaman Jorg happened to cross the deck with a large 
mug of beer in hand, On seeing the Emperor the clumsy 
sea-dog hesitated, shifted and finally straightened the 
free hand to his side, and made “ front.” The Emperor 
was much amused at the man’s discomfiture, and ap- 
proaching him said: “Look here, Jorg, you didn’t do 
that right; let me show you how it ought to be done. 
Stand over there and fancy you are the Emperor, and I 
will salute you.” With this the Emperor took the quart 
mug. retreated, and came again forward, simulating well- 
affected basbfulness ; then, putting the mug firmly to 
his lips, emptied it to the last drop and placed it on deck, 
and straightening up with military precision he saluted 
Jorg. ‘'Lhis is the way it ought to be done,” he said to 
the astonished slaman, ‘‘and now go downstairs and tell 
them to fill it up again, and to give you another for your- 
self. Say it was Il who drank it; that they shouldn’t 
mind, for it really tasted very good.” 


When not taking part in public functions, he 
isa perfectly natural man, with nothing of the 
poseur about him. He frequently acts on first 
impulses, more particularly in his private relations. 
He loves to surprise friends and frequently brings 
about humorous situations. While insisting that 
humour should ever move on lines of refinement 
and decay, he often disregards the rigid rules of 
etiquette in his personal relations. 

Asa soldier nothing can exceed the energy and 


determination with which he fulfils his duties. 

What he gets through during the manceuvres excites the 
admiration of everybody. You should see him on. his 
charger, galloping over the scene of operations at a pace 
which his suite can hardly maintain, following the move- 
ments of the troops with a keen eye, and oftsn, by a 
brief word of command, altering their direction. He 
concerns himself at such times about the smallest detail ; 
keeps his eye on every company which is within sight ; 
and often goes himself to see whether his orders have 
been carried out to the minutest particulars, Frequentiy 
he changes the position of the outposts at the last mo- 
ment, and at times visits them quite unexpectedly by night 
to see that thev are in order. While the manceuvres are 
going on he never knows that physical weariness is: 
often leaving his quarters at three or four o’clock in the 
morning, and not returning to them till jsix or seven in 
the evening. The intervening timeis passed mainly on 
horseback. A good and surerider, he turns up with 
his staff, as a rule, quite unexpectedly, in different 
places ;, takes over the con nand ; and is always concerned 
in the first place for the men, their personal comfort 
being plainly his special care, His criticismsare calm 
and to the point. 

It is manifest that with so much business to 
transact, the Emperor can have but little time 
for reading. He, however, manages to keep him- 
self well posted in the most important military 


works that appear at home and abroad, 
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As regards belles-letires, he prefers historical novels ; 
though he does not neglect the more important works 
published in foreign countries. He also keeps a careful 
watch on the progress of art, both at home and abroad, 
As soon as the news ‘began to spread. of Professor Rént- 
gen’s discovery of the X-rays, he sent a telegraphic 
‘invitation to the Professor, and listened for hours to his 
demonstrations with the closest attention. 


Personally the Kaiser lives a simple life. 


Practically speaking, the German Emperor is thus 
obliged to live on his royait income of £800,000 per 
anvum, which is altogether insufficient for his require- 
ments. Tbe Kaiser has no personal extravagances, but 
lives a simple and strenuous life of hard-work and little 
luxury. He spends little money en his table, for the 
cuisine of the German Imperial residence is notorious 
for its inferiority, 


The German Emperor with an annual income of 
approximately one million poundeg sterling, is a poor 
man, and has great difficulty in making both ends meet. 
He does not receive a farthing in his capacity as German 
Emperor, but fulfils the duties of this honorary position 
free of charge to the federation of German States. The 
Kaiser draws his income, first, as King of Prussia, and 
second, as a private landowner. 

But there is the other side of the picture. For, 
not without goud reason do his witty Berlin 
subjects say with bated breath, that their Emperor 
is suffering from “ defilirium tremens.” Omni- 
science he claims as one of the attributes of his 
kingly Majesty: popular wit expresses this in 
the words, ‘‘God knows everything, but the 
Emperor William knows everything better.’ 

Here is a pen-picture which shows what a 
great gul If separates the aristocracy at the head of 
Eich i is the Kaiser from the people in Germany. 

A violent conflict between this autocratic, headstrong 
monarch and the people seems unavoidable. The Social 
Denocratic party is gradually approaching the point 
when if will be eager to measure swords with the “ divine 
right” king, and to fight for the people’s rights against 
the monarch by the grace of God. The army, as a 
machine for the purpose of mowing down “rebellious 
subject: ” is expected to do its duty should the occasion 
mise and the order be given to shoot. But suppose 
the soldiers, the sons and brothers of Social Democrats, 
should hesitate to obey ? 

And thus it happens that ‘German policy is to- 
day absolutely and completely under the influence 
of the German Emperor, He is the only motive 
power in political life, and his decisions are hard- 
ly affected by his responsible advisers. But, as 
the result of his character, he has superseded all 
the Ministries, and surrounded himself by all the 
ambitious, all the sycophants, all the mischief- 
makers, and all the intriguers.” 

In Germany i in the best informed quarters it is 
believed that the course which the Kaiser is steer- 
ing will inevitably lead to disaster; and the 
flatterers and time-servers who surround the 
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monarch keep him in a state of delusion as to 
the true state of the country. 

On social questions the Emperor seems to have 
very clear and decided views, and to be possessed 
with a very real fear of socialism. 

As regards his powers of speaking, he is an 
orator, and no mere maker of phrases. His speech- 
es have this quality that raises them far above 
the average—they are the words of a man who is 
in dead earnest. 

The Kaiser leaves no means unused for the 
purpose of impressing his personal ideas upon the 
nation. Speeches from the throne, which used to 
be impersonal and unimpressive documents have 
become sensational events, reverberating through 
the whole Empire, and stamping in advance as 
his personal opponents, nay his enemies, all those 
persons who resist the measures which he recom- 
mends. He spends a great deal of time in keep- 
ing the army perfectly under his own control. It 
is credibly asserted that he personally knows one- 
half of the 25,000 officers in his army. Through 
his military cabinet he knows everything about 
everybody, especially about the corps of officers. 
He dispenses awards and punishments at will, 
and never loses an opportunity of fraternising 
with the officers at luncheons or banquets given 
at their barracks, to which he invites himself. He 
personally knows every one of the ships in the 
German Navy and all the Naval officers under his 
command. 

He appeals to the love of decorations which 
characterises the German people and every Janu- 

he holds a ete of decorations, when from 
5,000 to 8,000 citizens are newly decorated. They 
are drawn from every walk of life, and invited to 
Court, regaled in the old castle, and all their names 
and addresses are published in full in the official 
organ of the Empire. He has vastly increased 
the splendour of his Court, renovated and embel- 
lished his palaces, and spared no pains to make 
his banquets the best in Europe. 

Not content with doing these things, which are 
legitimate enough, he has overridden the Consti- 
tution by disregarding the express provision 
drawn up by Bismarck to the effect that every 
public utterance of the Emperor, oral or written, 
must receive the sanction of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor. By this means it was sought to secure to 
the Germans liberty of criticism for anything that 
the Kaiser might say. But public declarations 
have been made scores of times by the Kaiser, 
condemning or approving men or measures, with- 
out previous consultation with his Chancellors ; 
aml if anybody criticises these utterances he is 
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liable to be prosecuted for les-majeste. The 
Kaiser has done incalculable harm by lowering 
national standards of political thought and liberty. 
He has practically destroyed the freedom of the 
Press, which is supposed to be guaranteed by the 
Constitution. Honest expression of opinion, when- 
ever it contravened his ideas and convictions, has 
been so persistently and severely punished that it 
may be said to be effectually muzzled. During 
the fourteen years of his reign he has never par- 
doned a single one of those who have offended 
against his dignity, or even shortened in any 
instance their penalty. 

Again, in German literary and art life the 
personal influence of the Kaiser has been noxious 
in the highest degree. He has substituted tame 
mediocrity for the most promising and interesting 
movement in literature and art of modern times. 


And the Kaiser has monopolised the direction 
of the foreign policy of Germany ever since the 
retirement of Bismarck. He has made the Chan- 
cellora mere figure-head. He has become the 
most prominent demagogue in the Empire. Into 
every political campaign he has thrown fire-brands 
in the shape of mottoes, pithy and apt sayings, 
sarcastic allusions, or ironical retorts. Every 
weapon of warfare has been successfully employed 
by him. Yet although he has been checkmated 
now and then, and despite occasional rebuffs, he 
has in nine cases out of ten had his own way, and 
is likely to have it in the future. His influence 
to-day is felt more strongly than that of any other 
political factor in Germany. 


Perhaps one of the most sensational acts of 
the Kaiser soon after his accession to the throne 
was the dismissal of Bismarck. 

In November 1907, the Emperor paid a visit 
to England where he was warmly welcomed. The 
Times wrote then: ‘It is certain that there are, 
and always must be, points of rivalry, and to a 
certain extent, points of antagonism, between 
Germany and Great Britain. It is no insult to 
Germany to recognise the fact that, in a country 
which discussion kept weak for centuries and 
which union has suddenly made immensely strong 
the natural desire for expansion feels itself check- 
ed by the existence of other powers which were 
great when she was small. There is, however, no 
reason why these instinctive feelings should be 
allowed to become instinctive hostility.’ The 
event has, however, proved that those instructive 
feelings have become if not instinctive hostility. 
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In October 1908, the Daily Telegraph created a 
great sensation by publishing the report of a con- 
versation with the German Emperor. The con- 
versation was one long protestation of the Kaiser’s 
anxious desire to be friendly with England. The 
Kaiser repeated the story that he saved England 
from a European coalition during the time of the 
Boer War, when Russia and France desired to 
humiliate England to the dust. But the fact 
remains that the Kaiser tried at the time of the 
Jameson raid to form a European coalition against 
England. . 

The late Mr. Stead’s comment on the Kaiser’s 
statement is interesting and prophetic. 

The net effect of the Kaiser’s statement has been to 
deepen the conviction of Englishmen as to the necessity 
of maintaining the supremacy of their Fleet. * * * 
The only security against unfriendliness on the part of our 
neighbours is to have a Fleet so strong that they will nof 


dare to indulge their unfriendly sentiments at our 
expense. i ¢ = 
x 


x * es After this warning 
it would be madness for us to hesitate for a moment a: 
to laving down six Dreadnoughis next year, which mus! 
be built if we bave to maintain our two-to-one supe. 
riority to Germany, * * * 

Jt is rather amusing to read the description o! 
the Kaiser as a man devoted to peace, in the ligh 
of recent events: 

It is not war Germanyseeks either on land or sea, anc 
if further evidence is required to prove thetruth of thi 
assertion we find it in the fact that since the Germa: 
Emperor ascended the throne he has never drawn th 
sword. Like ourselves, the object of Germany is peace 
and it is to secure that end that she considers it neces 


sary to have the best army and the best fleet the natio 
can provide. And why not ? 


We now know what the German navy an 
army were preparing for. One feels, though perhay 
not quite justly, that those pacifists who saw i 
the Kaiser what they wanted to see inhim and trie 
to paint a picture of the Kaiser as_thirsting fo 
peace did a piece of disservice for their country) 
But they were actuated by the highest of motive: 
What can be said, however, of the man who, a 
his life has been trying to make the world believ 
that nothing was further from his mind than we 
and who now has drawn the whole of Europe int 
war by setting at defiance all rules of Inte: 
national Law? Evidently the Kaiser fond] 
believes that might is right. !t is to be hoped, i 
the interests of humanity and civilisation, that tl 
Kaiser will live to learn that might is not rig] 


and that there is a moral governance of th 
world, 
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F it be true that England expects every man 

it to do his duty, as Lord Nelson put it, it is 

no less true that England expects every 

Sovereign of hers to do his duty by her and 

by the Empire of which she is the proud possessor 

to-day. And a grateful people have endorsed 

again and again that at least for the last three 

generations the Sovereigns of England have done 
their duty nobly for England. 

King George during the few years of his reign 
has proved to be a factor of great potentiality for 
good alike in Great Britain and in the Empire, 

“A gailor is never off duty,’ save in the phrase, not 
even in sleep, and invaluable as his disciplined activity, 
scarcely less valusble is his disciplined inaction ; 
and for a constitutional monarch to have been trained to 
habits of obedience, until they have becomea natural 
instinct and of the very texture of a self-denying and 
self-controlling character, is to have perfected an attri- 
bute of sovereignty of infinite power for good in shaping 
the destinies of people committed to his sway.” 

Prince George was born, soon after one o’clock 
on the morning of June 3rd, 1865. The Christen- 
ing of the infant Prince George at Windsor 
Castle was a stately affair. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales (Edward VIJ. and Queen 
Alexandra) kept their children with them as 
much as possible, even taking them on journeys, 
up to the time when school-days had to begin in 
earnest, and some separation was inevitable. 
The two small boys (Prince George and his elder 
brother), indeed, were as familiar figures as their 
parents at this time. But as the education of princes 
must begin early and even in childhood, there were 
few really idle moments for Prince George or his 
brother. As the livelier of the two and the more 
daring, Prince George occasionally managed to 
indulge his love of mischief, and won for himself 
the title of “ the Right Royal Pickle.” 

During the first twelve years of his life, Prince 
George as younger son took a place of secondary 
importance. King George inherited a love for the 
sea. His natural love for the sea may have been 
stimulated by hearing the stories of Charles 
Kingsley and of Canon Dalton, his tutor. ; 

The Prince of Wales very early decided to give 
his sons a first-hand acquaintance with facts, and 
the chance of receiving their own impressions, 
and of learning how to conduct themselves 
in many situations. In January 1877 Prince 
Edward and Prince George found themselves 
cadets on board the training ship, Britannia, 


But the true apprenticeship to the sea began 
when the royal brothers joined the Bacchante off 
Cowes, on August 6th, 1879, and for practically 
three years knew no other home. 

During these three years, the Prince served in 
several ships of the Mediterranean Fleet. ln 
May 1890, he was appointed to the command of 
a first class gunboat, the Thrush. On returning 
to England came promotion to Commander in 
1891. In January 1901 he became Rear-Admiral, 
in 1903 Vice-Admiral, and on March Ist 1907, 
he reached the rank of Admiral. It was not, 
however, until 1908, during his visit to Canada 
for the tercentenary festival that on the Zndomi- 
table he hoisted his flag for the first time in com- 
mand of a seagoing squadron. 

In 1891, Prince George made a tour in Ireland. 
Then followed the tragic death of Prince Edward 
in 1892. And Prince George had quietly to set 
himself to learn a new way of life, to take up the 
study of kingship, to become his father’s right 
hand, so that he might in due course become 
Prince of Wales, and finally ascend the throne. 
The Prince rose equal to the occasion and became 
a student of men, using every possible opportunity 
to meet them, in Parliament, in social service and 
in many spheres of activity. Soon followed the 
marriage of the Prince with the Princess Mary, 

During the first year of their married life the 
Duke and Duchess of York paid a series of visits 
within the kingdom, receiving wedding gifts, 
addresses, the freedom of cities and other hon- 
ours. In 1894, ason was born to the Duke and 
Duchess. The year 1897, memorable as the year 
of the celebration of Queen Victoria’s Diamond 
Jubilee, was made memorable also for the Duke 
and Duchess of York, by the birth of their 
daughter and third child. Between August 17 
and September 18, 1897, the Duke and Duchess 
made an extended tour in Ireland. 

In the upbringing and training of their children 
the Duke and Duchess of York started with the 
ideals set before them in their own young days. 

‘Tf it be indeed true that ‘the people...... in 
its heart of hearts look to see the highest do the 
common duties of life better than all,’ then it is 
certain that to the first family in the land, they 
look not in vain.” 

Karly in 1901, the Duke and Duchess of York 
made their long colonial tour which was a thorough 
success. 

On their arrival home, the Duke and the 
Duchess were welcomed on board their ship 
by the members of the Royal Family. Kiog 
Kdward expressed the heart-felt congratula« 
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tions of the Royal Family and the nation on the 
accomplishment of the great mission. The Duke 
acknowledged the thanks of the nation in a sincere 
and significant speech, the concluding part of 
which ran as follows :— 

If we have gained your approval and that of the 
nation, we are indeed fully rewarded for any sacrifices 
we have made and any hard work we have gone through 
in the course of a tour which will ever remain a memor- 
able chapter of our lives. 


It was as Prince and Princess of Wales that 
Their Royal Highnesses were welcomed by the 
City of London. 

The Prince said :— 

If I were asked to specify any particular impression 
derived from our journey, I should unhesitatingly place 
before all others, that of leyalty to the Crown, and of 
attachment to the Old country ; it was touching to hear 
the invariable references to Home, even from the lips 
of those who never had been or were ever likely to be in 
these islands. And with this loyalty were unmistakable 
evidences of the consciousness of strength, of a true and 
living membership in the Empire, and of power and 
readiness to share the burden and responsibility of that 
membership. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
of Wales visited India and thus strengthened their 
title to being called “ living links of the Empire.” 

In the very first speech which the Prince deli- 


vered in India, he said : 


From my youth I have associated with the name of 
India the qualities of kindness, loyalty, courtesy and 
bravery, and I doubt not that these early ideas will be 
confirmed and strengthened by the experiences which 
await me in the next few months. 

After a triumphal progress through India and 
Burma, visiting cities of ancient historie import- 
ance, modern capitals and Native States, where 
the Royal travellers not only attended the official 
and ceremonial functions arranged in their hon- 
our, but also found time to learn something of the 
way in which the Indian lived in his own home, 
they bade farewell to the Kast at Karachi in a 
speech summarising their experiences of the remark- 
able tour and revealing their kindly personality. 

On their return to England, the Prince and 
Princess were welcomed by the Corporation of the 
City of London. ‘The speech made by the Prince 
on the occasion was characteristic. Lord Morley 
ardently welcomed the Prince’s speech becatuse he 
believed that it would have the effect all over India 
of uniting the Government and the governed, 

He said s— 

I have realised the patience, the simplicity of life, the 
loyal devotion, and the religious spirit which characterise 


the Indian people. I know also their faith in the abso- 
Jute justice and integrity of our rule, 


I cannot help thinking from all that 1 have seen auc 
heard that the task of governing India wi!l be made the 
easier if we on our part infuse into it # wider element 01 
sympathy. I will venture to predict that to such sympa 
thy there will be an ever abundant and generous respouse. 
And may we not aiso hope for « still fuller measure of 
trust and confidence in our earnest desire «nd efforts ice 
promote the well-being and further the interests of every 
class ? 

He went on to say :— 

I would strongly suggest to those that are interestec 
in the great questions which surround the India of to: 
day, to go there and Jearn as much as is possible by obser. 
vation on the spot. And I cannot but think that every 
Briton who treads the soil of Indiais as-~isting towards 
a better understanding with the Mother Country, helping 
to break down prejudice, to dispel misapprehension, and 
to foster sympathy and brotherhood. Thus he will not 
only strengthen the old ties, but create new ones, and sc 
please God, secure a better understanding and a closer 
union of hearts between the Mother Country and het 
Indian Empire. 

There were years in the life of the King as 
Prince of Wales when he was not on one of his 
world-wide tours and was occupied quietly anc 
unostentatiously in making himself useful to his 
country. 

In 1903, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were installed at Marlborough House in all the 
rights and privileges belonging to their title and 
position. In 1905, the Prince of Wales was made 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports in suceession 
to Lord Curzon, but in 1907, he resigned the 
office, “‘much to the regret of all.” When he 
visited Wales in 1905, ‘“‘ Wales made him realise 
what being her own Prince meant.” Then followed 
the departure for India, The Prince of Wales 
who went again to Canada to represent King 
Kdward at the celebrations in connection with 
the tercentenary festivals at Quebec, was ‘ the 
guest of the whole Canadian people, and his visit 
was the climax of the festival.” 

The sudden death of Edward VII. made the 
Prince of Wales King George V. In the prepara: 
tions for the funeral of King Edward, and in 
his own duties as the new King, the King had nc 
moments to spare, 


Answering the Viceroy’s Message from India 
King George sent through the Seeretary of State 
for India a reply to the Government, the Princes 
and peoples of the country, which appealed very 
strongly to the Indians. He said :— | 


From my own experience, { know the profound loyalty 
felt for my throne by the Princes and people of India, te 
whom I desire that my acknowledgement of the homage 
they have tendered to me on my aceession may be made 
known, é: 

The prosperity and happiness of my Indian Empire 
will always be to me of the highest interest and concer 
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as they were ta the late King-Emperor and the Queen- 
Empress before him. 


In a further message to the Princes and people 
of India, he:said :— 


By the wish of His late Majesty, and following his 
own example, I visited India five years ago, accompanied 
by my Royal Consort. We became personally acquaint- 
ed with great Kingdoms known to history, with monu- 
ments ofa civilisation older than our own, with ancient 
customs and ways of life, with native rulers, with the 
peoples, the cities, towns, villages, throughout those vast 
territories. 

Neyer can either the vivid impressions or the affec- 
tionate associations of that wonderful journey vanish or 
grow dim. 

Firmly I confide in your dutiful and active co-opera- 
tion in the high and arduous tasks that lie before me 
and I count upon your steady response to the earnest 
sympathy with the well-being of India that must ever be 
the inspiration of my rule. 


Such a message naturally awoke the greatest 
enthusiasm throughout the length and breadth of 
India. 


India had the honor of a second visit from 
His Majesty and that time as its Emperor. The 
visit of Their Majesties to India in the year 
1911-12, was signalised by the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi and by the 
practical undoing of the ill-conceived partition of 
Bengal. And during Their Majesties tour in 
India for the brief period of five weeks, there was 
a splendid display of warm-hearted loyalty, which 
characterised every stage of the tour. 

Replying to the address of the University of 
Calcutta, His Majesty said :— 


It is to the Universities of India that I look to assist 
in that gradual union and fusion of the culture and 
aspiration of Europeans and Indians on which the future 
well-being of India so greatly depends. I have watched 
with sympathy the measures that from time to time have 
been taken by the Universities of India to extend the 
scopeand raise the standards of instruction. Much 
remains to be done. No University is now-a-days com- 
plete unless it is equipped with teaching aculties in all 
the more important branches of the sciences and thearts, 
and unless it provides ample opportunities for research. 
You have to conserve the angient learning and simulta- 
neously to push forward Western science. You have 
also to build up character, without which learning is of 
little value. You say that you recognise your great 
responsibilities, I bid you God-speed in the work that 
is before you. Let your ideals be high and your efforts 
to pursue them unceasing and, under Providence you 
will succeed. 

Six years ago I sent from England to India a message 
of sympathy. To-day in India | give to India the watch- 
word of hope. On every side { trace the signs and 
stirrings of new life, Education has given you hope; 
and through better and higher education you wit build 
up higher and better hopes, The announcement was 
made at Delhi by my command that my-Governor- 
General in Council will allot large sums for the expans 
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sion and improvement of education in India, It ig my 
wish that there may be spread over the land a net-work 
of schools and colleges, from which will go forth loyal 
and manly and useful citizens, able to hold their own in 
-ndustries and agricuJture and all the vocations in life, 
1And it is my wish, too, that the homes of my Indian 
subjects may be brightened and their labour sweetened 
by the spread of knowledge with what follows in its 
train, a higher level of thought, of comfort, and of 
health. It is through education that my wish will be 
fulfilled, and the cause of education in India will ever be 
very close to my heart. 


Such is the character of the man whem we are 
proud to call our King-Emperor to-day. The 
Indians look forward with high hopes to his reign 
which, they trust, will be marked by that sym- 
pathy between the rulers and the ruled for which 
he has’ pleaded so strongly and so eloquently and 
which will effectively help to raise India in the 
scale of nations. The hope of India and of the 
Empire may well be expressed in the words ef 
William Watson :— 

And may the inscrutable years, 

That claim from every man their toll of tears, 
Weave for your brows a wreath that shall not fade 
A chapiet and a crown divinely made, ; 
Out ct your peopie’s love, your people’s trust: 

For wanting these all else were but, as dust, 

In that great balance wherein kings are weighed. 


KING GEORGE'S SPEECHES IN INDIA 


A COMPLEFE COLLECTION OF ALL THE SPEECHES 
DELIVERED ININDIA DURING HIS TOUR 
AS PRINCE OF WALES AND IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE RECENT CORONATION DURBAR 


% 


This is a complete and up-to-date eollection of all the 
speeches delivered by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
during his first tour in India as Prince of Wales and his 
second tour in connection with the Corenation Durbar,’ 
No speech of any importance relating to India has been 
omitted; and to make-‘this handy collection of Hig 
Majesty’s Indian Speeches doubly valuable, a useful Ap- 
pendix has been added, containing among others, the text 
of the announcement relating to the Coronation Durbar 
Boons ; the Proclamations of H. M. King Georga, Queen 
Victoria and King Edward the Sevexth on their accession 
to the throne and the messages of Queen Victo ‘ig, and 
King Edward to the Durbars of 1977 and of 1903 The’ 
book contains a fine portrait of Their Majesties as frontis- 
pie and seven other illustratiqns. We hope that this 

andy volume will be welcomed by “the millions of His 
Majesty’s subjects not only in India but all over.the’ 
pire, * 


With eight Tlustrations, 
Re. Oné, To SubScribers of thé “ Indian Revibw,”. 
As. 12, 


ial lh rr eames aoe rmmeanns, <1 eae ened 
G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Streat, Madraay’ 
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THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 
VEG SeBS | 


AY HE new Emperor of Japan was born on the 
3lst August, 1879, as the third son of the 
late Emperor. He was nominated Heir- 

Apparent on the 31st August, 1887, and proclaim- 

ed the Crown Prince on the 3rd November, 1889. 

With the accession of the young Emperor to 
the throne on July 39, 1912 the age of dZeijz the 
era of enlightenment which was the name of the 
previous reign, became the age of Zaisho, the era 
of righteousness. ‘The period of truth and pro- 
gress passed into the period of character and con- 
summation. Out of the sombre shades of ‘sunset 
and melancholy midnight arose the dawn of a 
newer and even more glorious age. Such is the 
faith and ambition of the new ruler and his coun- 
cillors.” 

To assume the sceptre of empire as the 123rd 
sovereign of a dynasty born at the dawn of his- 
tory is an experience possible only to a ruler of 
Japan. Compared with the Imperial Family of 
Japan all the kingly and imperial houses of the 
world are but of yesterday, a circumstance that 
adds much to the nation’s veneration of its Em- 
peror. With the unique prestige of twenty-five 
hundred years of family history behind him the 
young Emperor, Yoshihito, dons the ancestral 
purple to the acclaim of his sixty million subjects 
and the good will of the whole world! A reign 
beginning under such happy auspices bids fair to 
eclipse even the glory of the nation’s past. Thus 
the era of Meiji, may truly become the age of 
Paisho, the age of Dawn and the age of Day. 

The late Emperor was educated after the man- 
ner of old Japan; the new Emperor combines in 
his education the new as well as the old. At the 
age of eight years, he entered the Peers’ College, 
and passed through the primary and higher de- 
partments with marked ability. Asa youth, he 
was somewhat delicate of constitution, but by 
persistence in care for health and much indul- 
gence in out-door life-and activity, he is now phy- 
sieally robust and strong, Upon leaving College 
the young Prince received the rest of his educa- 
tion under private tutors at the Hoyama Palace, 
Up till the time of his aecession, most of his 
morning hours were given to hearing lectures 
from eminent scholars and professors from the 
Imperial University, the Imperial student show- 
ing great interest and ability in several branches 
of learning, but special aptitude for Japanese and 
Chinese classics, Of foreign languages, he made 


most progress in French and attained remarkable 


command of that tongue. From a_ professional 
point of view, the new Emperor is a soldier, 
though he takes extreme interest in all matters 
pertaining to the Navy as well. He held the 
vank of Lieutenant-General in the Army and 
Vice-Admiral in the Navy; but now, of course, 
he is the Commander-in-Chief of both forces. As 
soon as he came of age, the Emperor, as Crown 
Prince, took his seat in the House of Peers, and 
showed unabated and intelligent interest in affairs 
of State. ) 

On the 10th May, 1900, the Emperor married 
the Princess Sada-ko, fourth daughter of the late 
Prince Kujo. The Empress was born on the 25th 
June, 1884, Of the union were born three prin- 
ees. Hiro Hito Michino-Miya was born on the 
29th April, 1901. Hewas nominated Heir-Ap- 
parent and proclaimed the Crown Prince as soon 
as his father succeeded to the throne. He was 
appointed Sub-Lieutenant of the Army and Navy, 
and decorated with the General Order of Merit 
and Grand Insignia of tne Imperial Chrysan Ahe- 
mum on the 9th September, 1912. The second 
son is Yoshihito born on the 25th June, 1902, 
and the third Nobuhito born on the 3rd January, 
1905. 

‘he new Emperor of Japan has had the advan- 
tage of a thoroughly modern education at the 
public school, mixing from day to day with select 
and worthy companions. And after reaching 
manhood and attaining the title of Crown Prince, 
he did not cease to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with his country and 
people. He has journeyed at various times to 
different parts of the Empire, and even to Korea; 
so that there is not a corner of his dominions that 
he has not seen and explored. He is genial in 
manner and modest in mien, after the example of 
his great father, whom he admired even to rever- 
ence. It is said that once when the late Emperor 
and the Crown Prince were in conversation, the 
great Emperor said to the son: “ In the past those 
in high estate have shown themselves lamentably 
ignorant of those below them, and are often haugh- 
ty and arrogant. I pray let it not be so with 
you; but at all times be ready to help yourself !” 
This wise counsel the Prince has always been care- 
ful to observe. When his valet began to tie up 
the Prince’s shoe laces, it is said that often the 
Prince would busy himself by attending to one of 
the shoes himself. Wherever His Majesty has 
mixed with the people he has always much en- 
deared himself to them by his modest and unas. 
suming ways, Asa soldier he has always obeyed 
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the regulations to the letter, even joining the 
mess and partaking of the rough fare of the men, 
much to their astonishment and admiration. Once 
during manoeuvres when a private was thrown 
from his horse, and none of the officers appeared 
to notice it, treating it as a common incident, the 
Crown Prince jumped from his horse, and helped 
the fallen man to his feet, greatly surprising all 
the officers present. When they expressed great 
awe at his action, he said: “1 too am a soldier !” 
On another occasion when His Imperial Highness 
was out hunting he shot a stag; and afterwards 
when he came in and saw the beautiful animal 
lying dead in front of the camp, he at once wrote 
the following poem : 


For my own amusement 
The fatal shot I fired ; 
But when I hear the doe’s lament 
The pleasures all expired ! 


The Japanese have long looked upon the Prince 
not only as one who is brave, but benevolent and 
tender-hearted as well. 


Her Majesty, the Empress, has likewise often 
shown the same sterling and gracious qualities 
that will make her an ornament to the throne 
and a mother to the people. As a student at 
the Peeresses’ College, the young Princess Sada- 
ko showed untiring ability in all branches of 
knowledge; and was especially marked for her 
modest and womanly demeanour. She always 
walked to and from school like anyone else, and 
in her studies never fell below fifth in her form. 
The young Princess ever evinced admiration and 
respect for her teachers and on all appropriate 
occasions still invites them to be present. Her 
method of bringing up the young Princes has won 
the admiration of the nation. They are being 
educated after the manner of their father in the 
plain and frugal way of the soldier. Certain com- 
panions from among the sons of the nobility are 
chosen for them as playmates, and they have good 
times like other boys, playing in the afternoons in 
the Imperial gardens. Not infrequently the 
Imperial parents join in the children’s fun and 
add to the afternoon’s pleasure. Thus the new 
_ Emperor, Yoshihito, and his gracious consort, 
Sada-ko represent the true Japanese family ; keen 
and intelligent with regard to all that concerns 
the nation, and in character and habits, simple 
and unostentatious, winning the same sympathy 
and devotion that the nation so lavishly bestowed 
on the departed Emperor. 


ree 


KING PETER OF SERVIA. 


HE civilised world was startled in June 1903 
oy the news that the King and Queen of 
Servia had been assassinated in their palace 
at Belgrade by officers of the army which 

had sworn them allegiance. It was even more 
amazed when it learned that the perpetrators of 
the massacre considered themselves models of 
heroic patriotism. So with a clear conscience and 
an invincible conviction of their own rectitude, 
theServian National Assembly, which the murdered 
King had caused to be elected for the purpose of 
appointing the Queen’s brother as heir to the 
Servian throne, unanimously elected Peter Kara- 
Georgewitch to the vacant throne, after having 
passed what was equivalent to an act of indemnity 
for the assassins, or as they regarded themselves, 
the executioners of the late King. 

King Peter was born in 1844 and is a grandson 
of George Czerny, surnamed Kara George or Black 
George, who was the first chief of the Servian 
insurrection against the Turks in the beginning of 
the last century. He was joined by Milosch, who 
added to his name that of his mother, Cebrens. 
These two chiefs founded the rival families of 
Karageorgewitch and Cebrenovitch. 

Before his advent to the throne, King Peter 
was always a conspirator and a revolutionary. 
He took part in all the plots against the Cebreno- 
vitch dynasty for a long time. Nowit has been 
no mystery that he was aware of the plot of 
which King Alexander and Queen Darga were 
the victims. His complicity in the matter lies 
heavy upon him today. He does not approve of 
much that goes on in Servia, but he can do noth- 
ing, being as he is, the prisoner of conspirators, 

The plan to assassinate King Alexander dates 
back to his marriage with Draga in 1901. Each 
one who took part in it signed the following vow: 
‘1 swear by allthat is for me most sacred and 
most precious in the world that I will kill King 
Alexander and Queen Draga, and that I will cause 
Peter Karageorgewitch to ascend the throne of 
Servia”; but before signing, the chief conspirator 
went twice to Geneva to obtain from Peter a pro- 
mise that when once he had become king, he 
would not prosecute the conspirators. The first 
time the promise was given orally, the second 
time in writing. 

* Scandalised monarchs in Vienna and in St. 
Petersburg saluted him on his accession, but sug- 
gested more or less emphatically that his first 
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business should be to punish the murderers of his 
predecessor. England, however, with a sudden 
access of virtue, withdrew her representative from 
Belgrade, and her lead was followed by France, 
the United States, and several smaller powers. 
As for King Peter he could not help himself. He 
eould not hang the men who had summoned him to 
the throne.” But in 1906, King Peter dismissed 
the ofticers implicated in the murder, and British 
diplomatic relations with Servia, which had been 
suspended, were restored. 

There is a curious story told of King Peter 
before his accession to the throne. In France, 
there is a Foreign Legion which may be said to 
be the only existing regiment which has such a 
motley collection of men of all nationalities as its 
recruits. [f any person wishes to drift away from 
his friends and relations, or to sink his identity, 
it is one of the easiest tasks to perform. He has 
simply to enlist himself in the Foreign Legion. 
For their work, the men receive the princely wage 
of a half-penny a day, which increases to a full 
round-sized penny after three year’s service. The 
prospeets are not very alluring. All that you can 
hope for when once enlisted in the ranks is to 
work under a broiling sun, and if a soldier is un- 
fortunate enough to fall out of the ranks through 
weakness when on the march, he is subjected to 
the severest punishment. 

Though it will thus be seen that “ milk and 
honey ” are not premier elements of this legion, 
yet it is said that King Peter of Servia joined its 
ranks as a private and served during the Franco- 
German War: of 1870. One day, whilst out on 
the march, his company was surprised by some 
Prussians and the majority of them captured, in- 
eluding the King himself. In his wallet was a 
purse filled with £ 400 in gold, and whilst his 
captors were arguing as to how they should share 
the spoils, their Royal prisoner jumped into a fast 
flowing stream and escaped. 

King Peter married in 1883 a daughter of the 
Prince of Montenegro, Princess Goska, who died 
in 1890. He has two sons, Prince George who 
was born in 1887, Prince Alexander who was 
born in 1888, a daughter Princess Helena who 
was born in 1884, and a brother, Prince Areseni- 
us. In 1909 Prince George voluntarily renounced 
his rights to the succession, and his brother Prince 
Alexander was recognised as heir to the throne. 

With the accession of Peter Karageorgewitch 
to the throne, the obstacle to the realisation of 
the national ideal was removed, and immediately 
theve was an outburst of Pan-Serb movement. At 
fast all efforts were consentwated on securing the 


sympathies of the Southern Slavs. The “Club o 
Southern Slavs” was founded, and meetings, ete. 
were organised. At this time, King Peter was 
the object of enthusiastic ovations on the part of 
the Serbs, Bulgarians, Croatians and Slavonian: 
and they gave him the title of King of the South- 
ern Slavs. 
THE AIM OF SERVIA. 


What could be the object of Servia in seeking 
the assassination of Prince Nicholas? Three 
reasons are offered in explanation. In the first 
place, Prince Nicholas has always been eonsidered 
the most important man among the Slavs of the 
South, and his popularity increased when, in 
1905, he granted his people a Constitution. At 
the same time King Peter and his dynasty were 
losing their partisans, and during the last twa 
years there has been a growing discontent with 
the present régime, so that at the Court of 
Belgrade there was every reason to fear the 
rivalry of the Montenegrin dynasty. | 

A second reason for the suppression of the 
dynasty of Prince Nicholas, planned at Belgrade. 
lay inthe desire to realise the Pan-Serb idea 
The Pan-Serbs declared that this could only be 
rendered possible by the disappearance of one of 
the two existing dynasties, and Belgrade natural. 
ly favoured the suppression of Prince Nicholas. 

There is no doubt that King Peter and Prinee 
George are ardent supporters of the Pan-Servian 
movement. 

The King is assisted in Government by a 
Council of State of sixteen or eighteen members 
each of at least ten years’ service to the State 
Then comes the Skuptschina, numbering 230, one- 
fourth of whom are chosen by the King, the rest 
by the people. ‘Everybody who is of age and pays 
taxes to the amount of fifteen francs a-year 
has a vote.” 

‘Tf the history of Servia has been stressful, it 
has likewise been intensely romantic and even 
pathetic and no one can read of the heroic deeds 
of this gallant race, without entertaining an 
intense admiration for a patriotic race possessed 
of great Powers of endurance, pluck and deter- 
mination.” _ 

And, Servia has so far given a very creditable 
account of herself in the present war. It is not 
perhaps then too much to hope that, under King 
Peter, the Servian army may yet materially helt 
the cause of the Allies in this war and thus lay or 
solid foundations the dream of a greater Servia, 
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T has been predicted by economists for many 
years past that the next great European 
War, if such a catastrophe should occur, 
particularly if Great Britain were involved, 

would dislocate trade throughout the world and 
bring ruin on many thousands in neutral countries 
even remote from the scene of the War. The 
present horrible war is of wider extent, and burst 
upon us more suddenly than was ever thought 
possible ; so it is interesting and satisfactory to 
find that, whilst the anticipations as regards the 
trade of neutral countries have been largely 
realised, lugubrious predictions as to the collapse 
of the trade and industry in Great Britain have 
been only very partially justified by events. 

The effects of the war upon India have been, 
broadly speaking, of the same kind as those expe- 
rienced by neutral countries which had traded 
largely with the belligerent nations oversea. The 
economic effects may be briefly summarised as 
being due to the following. classes of causes :— 

1. Disturbance of foreign trade due to— 
(a) Shutting off or failure of demand, 
completely from enemy countries, 
largely from our continental allies, 
and partially from neutral coun- 
tries owing to financial and comimer- 
cial disturbance, 
(b) Failure of supply 
countries. 
(c) Lack of transit facilities— 

(i) From insecurity of shipping, 
due chiefly to the exploits 
of the Hmden. 

(ii) Through the tonnage availa- 
ble for export trade being 
reduced by requisitioning of 
ows as transports. 


from enemy 
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(z) Prohibition of export of certain 
goods both from India and from 
the United Kingdom. 


1) 


Disturbance of exchange. 


3. Loss of confidence amongst Indian finan 
ciers and the public. 


4, The mobilization and supply of troops. 


5. The curtailment of European supplies of 
wheat. 


{ft may assist our comprehension of the com- 
plexities of foreign trade if we think of the trade 
between countries as flowing in a number of 
streams across the oceans, or over the land front- 
iers. There are two sets of these streams—those 
flowing inward from various countries to India 
called imports, and the streams of goods flowing 
outwards to different countries called exports. 
We must think of the streams from certain coun- 
tries to India, as running broad or thick, and 
others thin ; and some of the streams of exports 
to certain countries being much greater than 
others. Every stream is, of course, composite, 
being made up of a multitude of consignments 
of goods of the most various kinds. 


The relative magnitude of the streams of 
exports to different countries must be guaged by 
the money value of the goods, not by their quan- 
tities, as the goods are measured in so many 
different units. The following table, taken from 
the official statistics, gives the values of exports 
to each country during the last two fiscal years, 
ending March 31,1913 and 1914 respectively. 
They illustrate the character of the Indian export 
trade in the period just preceding the war, though 
it has to be remembered that it was a time of 
booming trade and high prices, 
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Table of Exports (including re-exports) from British India to the British Empire and Foreign Countries. 


Countries. 


1913-14, 


ed 


British Empire— 
United Kingdom 
Ceylon 1G 
Straits Settlements 
Hong Korg 
Mauritius, ete. 
Australia 


Total (including other British Possessions) 


Foreign Countries— 

Russia ri 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Trance oe 

Italy ... ies 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey es 

Persia ose 
Java... oe we me 
China (exclusive of Hong Kong) ... 
Japan ... ars 3 vai 
United States of America 


Total (including other Foreign Countries) 


1912-13. 
| 
Lakhs of Per Lakhs of Per 

Rs. Cent. Rs. Cent. 
| 61,83 251 58,35 23°6 
| 9,18 37 9,04 3:7 
9.19 3:7 6,79 28 
95 39 7,81 32 
| 1,39 6 1,29 5 
2,94 1:2 4,10 16 
1,01,24 4h1 04,42 37°8 
2,03 *8 2.47 10 
24.93 10'L 26,42 10:3 
3:73 15 4.42 1:8 
13,17 | 54 12,10 49 
1b 784 65 17,72 71 
6,94 | 28 7,89 3-2 
7,28 | aor 100) 39° 
2,54. | 1:0 3,04 | 1-2 
1,12. “4 1,41 | 6 
3,25 | 1:3 1,95 ‘8 
POs. 45 5,72 2:3 
iS TS re 22.69" 9:2 
18,88 78 21,85 8-9 
at ” 1,44,85 58:9 | 1,54,49 62:2 
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For the moment I quote these figures merely 
to illustrate the nature of our foreign trade ; and 
I want you to observe that for every outward 
stream of goods there must be inward stream of 
money making the payments for them, which will 
be equal to their value, if the latter be rightly 
estimated. Similarly there is an outward stream 
of money payments on account of the goods 
imported. There are debts existing and arising 
between countries for many other purposes than 
trade; and it is a fundamental principle of the 
economics of international trade that over long 
periods the total payments made outward by a 
country must balance the total payments inwards, 
and furthermore that prices and the volume of 
export and import trade adjust themselves in a 
remarkable way so as to bring about a balance of 
payments with the shipment of only so much gold 
as is actually required for absorption by the 
country. For instance, if there is a balance of 
payments inwards there tends to be an accumula- 
tion of money in the country, gold being actually 


remitted. This usually extends credit, and 
stimulates trade so that prices rise. This depres- 
ses the export trade, and stimulates the import 
trade. Thus payments outwards are increased 
relatively to payments inwards, so that the re- 


adjustment occurs. 


In practice the device of bills of exchange 
enables all payments due in one direction to be 
set off against those due in the. other, so that 
bullion is only sent to make up the balances. Gold 
is never sent both ways at the same time. It is 
the business of the “exchange banks” to deal 
in foreign bills of exchange, and the India Office 
also sells bills,and helps to regulate the exchange, 
both agencies remitting gold occasionally. The 
dislocation of the exchanges between the Euro- 
pean financial centres and all other parts of the 
world was one of the first and most serious results 
of the outbreak of war. 

The principle of the “balance of trade,” or 
more properly speaking “ of indebtedness,” holds 
good over periods of a year or more in length. 


Values of exports of Indian produce to certain countries during the 12 months ending 31st March 1914, are shown in this Table 
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(The figures represent 1,000’s of Rupees.) 


—_ “ 


ro = ae 
; v 3 m @ ' 
Articles. = g 5 w cs 
5.8 5 ee eae 
i tS) <q 5 
Barley Wrafil ce bal eMeemOoe ae, WA, ee 
Bran and pollards . 38,071.) ows 
Bristles and fibres 12,76 sa 
Coffee 55,34 7,30 
Coir and manufac- 
tures of 28,86 23,92)... oa 
Cotton, raw 1,43,60/ 6, 00, 24/2,92,41] 33,91 
Cotton, twistand yarn 1,34 12} 4,09,76 
Cotton manufactures. 8,07 +“ 
Drugs, medicines, ete. 5,56 
Dyeing Materials— 
Cutch and Gambier. 8,2] ate aes 
Indigo ) 6,39 Sel aed 
Myrobalan 21,40 es Ys 
Gram 10,37 
Hemp, raw (chiefly 
Sann) ...| 44,20 10,41 
Hides and Skins— ra 
Raw eee sie 7,26 
Dressed or tanned.,.| 3,65,20 } 3,18,21)1,86,43 
Horn and horn-meal... 5.06 ay £33 et 
Jute, raw ...{11,73,95|  6,74,87}1,97,91 
Jute, gunny bags 92,02 Lglary is 50,77 
Jute, gunny cloth 82,66 13,07] 2.03 | 
Lae if 60,08 27,42| 4,04; .. 
Manures 11,65 O.58I"" 2. ss 
Metals and ores 52,58 _ Pr 
Mica 27,42 aN # 
Oils > 83.3815 10.40 
Provision & Oilman 
Stores 5.86 Es i 
Pulse is 42,75 pa ae ne 
Rice (not in the husk) 1,69,45) 3,14,41/2,05,50| —.. 
Rubber, raw 4 50,42 
Saltpetre 5,83 a 
Seeds — ane 87,04 
Castor 81,65 45 
Cotton 2.08 sf). as 
Linseed ... 2:47.22| 80,55 
Rape 26,97 97,6) 
Silk. raw 5 GAig iy, 
Spices Lite 
Sugar oe 4,61 < ie 
Tea 10,84,81 3,69 50,75 
Wheat ut 8,54,2] ay : 
Wood (mainly teak)... 50,80) 21,81 2 
Wool, raw. 2,43,17 sos oi: 
Wool manufactures.. 18,27 zat oe a 
Other articles 1,78,81) 1,56,94) 13,48) 15,43 
Fodder, bran n 168940: 
Fruits and vegetables, 5,98 as 
Seeds, copra or cocoa- 
nut kernel 98,64 
Seeder, Mowa 46,47 
Seeds, Poppy 8,02 
Seeds, Til 40,63 
Seeds, others 39,12 “a 
Piece-goods 91 
Grain, pulse and flour “ | 4,48 
Opium “ . 4,17 


Total 


..{57,85,51! 26,35,58 9,97,4§ 97,48) 5,70,18 
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but in short periods of time there is usually a 
considerable excess of payments due one way or 
the other, due to harvest shipments, and so forth. 
Any such want of balance must soon correct 
itself, and usually does so more or less complete- 
ly within the next six or nine months, The 
fact is often lost sight of by those who advocate 
protective tariffs, that the reduction of total 
value of the import trade must entail a reduction 
of the export trade nearly as great. The theory 
of the balance of trade also shows us that the 
necessary result of the considerable reduction of 
our export trade which the war has brought about 
‘will be a corresponding reduction of the import 
trade, except in the unlikely contingency of the 
Government of India or private companies borrow- 
ing heavily in London or America, and so 
importing capital in the form of goods. 

The foregoing brief survey of the foreign trade 
of India may help to make clear -what actually 
-happened on the outbreak of war; but before 
considering the subsequent events and their 
mutual relationship, I must point out that quite 
apart from the war we had come to the turn of 
the tide of trade prosperity. The cycle of trade 
generally lasts either for seven or ten to eleven 
years. There was a boom of trade and world- 
wide collapse of trade in 1900, and a more severe 
one in 1907. There is every reason to believe 
that the trade boom of 1913-14 would in any 
case have been succeeded by a period of declining 
trade activity, which had just begun to manifest 
itself in May, June and July. It would be 
a statistical operation of considerable difficulty 
to estimate what would probably have been 
the course of trade had the war not occur- 
red, and so to disentangle the effects actually 
due to the war, and I have not had time to 
attempt the task. Iam only able, therefore, to 
describe the actual course of events, many of 
which were obviously solely or chiefly due to the 
war, and you must make a mental reservation as 
to declining trade prosperity being responsible in 
greater or less degree for many of the events. 


When we examine the trade statistics as given 
in the monthly accounts of foreign sea-borne 
trade we find how complete was the stoppage of 
exports to enemy countries. The tremendous 
effect which this had upon [ndian trade is easily 
accounted for when we realise how considerable 
was the trade with Germany and Austria in most 
of our staple raw products, and how completely 
it disappeared. Thisis well shown in the following 
table giving the exports of raw cotton, jute, and 
hides to Germany and Austria month by month ; 
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pes ° os | 
~~ ae a 5 » eS 
gel Se | see 
Months, ‘Sie fat 5 oe Bee 
Og I S5 | ops 
eB a) rO5 | Ba 5) 
= o) 3 i) a Of [08 
1913, 
July ‘ Ni 64,08 17,49 29,94 78,89 
August ... to 31,28 | ° 33,62 33,70 80,28 
September a 32,54 93,41 25,64 90,63 
October... 43,21 86,91 29,93 96,24 
November 13,62 59,13 17,90 91,34 
December 41,74 92,74 18,97 62,77 
1914. | 
January 48,45 | 1,12,64 46,83 83,28 
February 92,81 76,68 bs 84,87 
March ... 1,02,29 37,73 63,77 | 1,04,56 
April Bek 73,39 65,96 54,13 52.76 
May... , | 115,10 | 31.57] 55,°6 | 1,20,76 
June Lixs2| 2062) 3151] 59,44 
MY oe 1,18.38 14,08 30,47 82,63 
August ... 28,49 | 10,83 8,33 | 34,55 
September ae aA om 18,62 
October Ses 10,17 
November ie a3 ore cae 66,63 
December a se ee ote 33,71 
1915, 
January 48,35 


I have added the figures of the export c 
cotton yarn and twist next to cloth, jute and tea 
because it is the most important manufacture 
article of Indian make exported, and becaus 
90 per cent. of it goes to China, and the res 
mainly also eastward. Consequently the fallin; 
offin shipments of this commodity is due not t 
a failure of demand caused by the war, but main 
ly to want of shipping facilities due to insecurit: 
of shipping and scarcity of tonnage, and perhap 
partly to decrease of demand from the purel: 
commercial cause of decreasing trade activit: 
which I mentioned earlier. JI suppose this yar 
is used for weaving in China mainly by hand, anc 
it is interesting to note that India can hold it 
own against all the world as regards price anc 
quality of the class of yarns required in China. 

The failure of supply cannot be so easily illus 
trated as the articles imported are extremel) 
numerous, and no one of them except cottor 
piece-goods bulks very large. I have, however 
selected some of the most important lines of good. 
which were formerly imported from Germany 
and Austria, and have exhibited the quantitie 
imported month by month in the following table 
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The total effect of all causes upon Indian foreign 
trade since the outbreak of war is best found by 
comparing the returns of the total value of foreign 
trade month by month with the figures of pre- 
vious years. In the following table I have taken 
the percentage by which the exports and imports 
of each month of 1914-15 were in excess of defici- 
ency as compared with the average of the two 
_ corresponding months in 1912-13 and 1913-14: 


Percentage compared with average of corresponding 
months of the two (2) previous years. 
— 


IMPORTS, EXPorRts, 
Months, 
Below. | Above. | Below. | Above. 

1914, 
June ae 5 on 14 
July von vo ‘st rf} 6 mr 
Avgust__.... A 8 ty 44 
September... 2 53 as 58 
October... “~ 22 yi 52 
November... sau 25 a 15 
December ... iy 23 op 28 

1915, 
January ae a 42 49 | 
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1t will be seen that exports, which had fallen 
off a little in July before the war, suffered much 
more severely than imports in August; that 
September was the worst month for trade in both 
directicns ; that exports as a whole have been 
reduced by a greater percentage than imports; 
and that since the recovery of exports in Novem- 
ber as the result of the destruction of the Hmden, 
there has been again a marked decline. 


The war entailed a very severe crisis in the 
foreign exchanges between practically all countries 
dependent upon sea transport for communication 
with one another. The break in the Europe- 
America exchanges was mainly due to enormous 
sales of stock exchange securities and transfers 
of capital consequent upon the war. The result 
of the inability to send gold from New York to 
London in the early stages of the war, owing to 
the presence of German cruisers in the Atlantic, 
was that exchange rose far above the point at 
which ordinarily gold would have been sent. For 
weeks it was quite impossible to remit money 
from Soath America to London, or from London 
to Singapore. The fact that the Indian exchange 
did not break down in this crisis is a proof of the 
very great advantage of Government undertaking 
a purely economic function, when it does so in a 
thoroughly well considered and whole-hearted 
manner. The Government of India having already 
accumulated a substantial gold reserve in London, 
formally undertook on August 3rd to support 
exchange by every means in its power. Numer-. 
ous causes, amongst which were the calling in of 
capital to Europe, the inability to get payments 
maturing from belligerent countries, and the 
refusal of the British and other merchants and 
manufacturers to export except for cash, led to 
the balance of payments falling due from India to 
London, instead of in the opposite direction as is 
usual, and the Government of India, therefore, 
proceeded to sell “‘ reverse bills” in India, which 
are drafts payable in London by the Secretary of 
State for India from the gold reserve accumulated 
there. It is important to notice that the last 
time exchange turned in favour of London, and 
‘“ reverse bills” had to be sold in India was in 
1907-08, at the same time as the collapse of trade 
already referred to ; and it is possible that during 
the autumn of 1914 declining trade would again 
have turned the balance in favour of London and 
that the war only hastened and accentuated what 
was fundamentally the result of the trade 
«if uation. 


The loss of confidence, which resulted in some 
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of the incipient features of a financial crisis, was 
probably partly of a political character amongst 
the uneducated classes, who did not understand 
what was happening, but was mainly economic, due 
to anticipation of a commercial crisis. It had all 
the usual features of the latter: financiers sud- 
denly calling in their loans and making no new 
ones; the withdrawal and hoarding of gold ; runs 
on savings banks ; demand for the encashment of 
notes, and refusal by the ignorant to accept them 
in the ordinary course of business. The very 
strong position of the Government in cash 
reserves and floating balances, together with the 
sound position of the Presidency and Exchange 
Banks, saved the situation. The Government 
acted promptly and efficiently, for it went out of 
its way to pay instantly and with convenience to 
holders, all the currency notes presented, and all 
depositors in the post-office savings banks. Con- 
fidence was rapidly restored in business circles 
when it was seen that the Government had great 
resources and would take promptly and efiiciently 
whatever measures might be necessary to safe- 
guard the stability of the currency and of the big 
financial institutions. : 

The hoarding of gold has been in some ways the 
most instructive economic result of the war in 
India. The Government had been trying to 
introduce gold as a circulating medium with the 
idea that during a crisis of exchange on London 
some of the gold could be withdrawn from circu- 
lation for export. However, when the crisis 
came all the gold immediately disappeared from 
circulation and there were heavy withdrawals 
from reserves. On August 5th, therefore, the 
Government refused to issue gold to private 
persons; and from that date onwards the issue 
would be made only to the Exchange banks for 
purposes of.export. The mere fact of gold being 
available for export, and of the reserve existing in 
London, has served amply to maintain the 
exchange ; so that no one in India has suffered by 
the loss of gold as a circulating medium. 

This is one more proof that all the purposes of 
a medium of exchange and measure of value can 
be perfectly well served in a country with a stable 
Government by a purely representative currency 
consisting only of paper and token coins, so long 
as the quantity issued is strictly limited to the 
requirements of trade. My own view is that 
currency notes should be allowed to remain after 
the war inconvertible into gold except for bond- 
fide export purposes through recognised institu- 
tions or firms when the rate should be Rs, 15 
for £1/-; and that the Government should only 


issue sovereigns to customers in India at the rate 
of Rs. 15/3, and bullion at, say Rs. 15/1/6 or 
whatever may prove to be the cost of importation 
and distribution to provincial centres. There is 
no reason why the consumer of gold for orna- 
ments or hoarding should have the cost of impor- 
tation paid by the State ; nor is there any reason, 
if the demand for consumption could be satisfied, 
to lock up many crores of rupees worth of gold 
in the circulation when paper will do equally well. 
It would be an immense waste of captial that 
India badly needs for reproductive enterprises. 
If the Government has a crore of rupees to spare 
let it be used to import machines and hire 
them out, or railway material to build new lines, 
or let it spend the money on building houses for 
mill operatives, or in any other useful and income 
bearing way, rather than in providing a medium 
of circulation which is little, if at all more con- 
venient than paper, and is more costly in wear 
and tear to keep up. | 
The rise of the price of wheat is anothe 
striking effect of the war; and we have to 
consider how far the rise was actually due 
to the war and how far to other causes. 
The market of wheat is world wide ; and in times 
of peace the considerable fluctuations which occur 
from year to year in the price of wheat are due 
to a substantial variation of the grand total of 
the harvests of all the civilised countries of the 
world. In recent years fairly accurate crop 
statistics have been made available for nearly all 
countries, and these are collected and published | 
by the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The IJnstitute’s figures show that the 
world’s crops of wheat were as follows :— 
1,000’s of Qaintals, 
(Approximately 100’s of tons.) 


1912-13 895,880 
1913-14 814,221 
Decrease 81,659 


No figures being available for the 1914 crop of 
France and Belgium, they are omitted for 
1912-13 also. Inclnding them would probably 
intensify the percentage decrease; but as it is, 
if we reckon the wheat harvest per head of popu- 
lation’ in each of the two years, there is a decrease 
of over 10 per cent. This is sufficiently serious 
in itself to cause a considerable rise of the price 
of wheat throughout the world. There are, 
however, two further factors in the present situa- 
tion : first, a particularly short harvest just reaped 
for the crop year 1914-15 in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and secondly, the effects of the war; 
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The Australian harvest is, through drought, 
less than one-third of normal, and Australia 
instead of exporting must be a buyer in the 
world’s market. The harvests are also somewhat 
short in New Zealand and South America, so 
that practically no contribution whatever to the 
requirements of the Northern Hemisphere will 
come from the Southern Hemisphere during the 
first half of the present year, when Europe and 
America are waiting for what promises to bea 
pretty good harvest reaped over an incresed area. 
The war has added its:effect by very appreci- 
ably reducing the quantity of 1914 wheat 
available in the grain markets. Through want of 
shipping much wheat from distant countries 
either failed to reach the European markets at 
all, or could be brought only when the price had 
risen because of the high freight rates caused by 
the withdrawl] of shipping for transport purposes. 
The war has also caused. some actual destruction 
of wheat both on land and sea; but its most 
serious influence has been by the closing of the 
Dardanelles, whereby probably about 20,000 
quintals of the Russian spring crop, included in 
the harvest figure for 1913-14 above quoted, 
and which would, but for the war, have come into 
the West European market, has been held up, and 
is even now lyingin the Black Sea Ports awaiting 
shipment. 


Postscript.— The important announcement of 
the Government of India’s policy in regard to the 
export of wheat having been made after the fore- 
going lecture was delivered, .{ would like to take 
the opportunity of adding a few words in regard 
to it. I understand that the Government’s 
policy will be so to regulate their purchases that 
the price of wheat in India may be allowed to 
decline gradually. The Indian price will be kept 
substantially below the world price, but yet ata 
level which will be distinctly above the average 
for the time of year, and will give the cultivator 
a handsome return, whilst easing the situation for 
the consumer. The profits which are likely to 
accrue are to be used in a special manner—I trust 
in some way which will be of permanent benefit 
in the development of agriculture. The policy is 
bold and masterly, and if competently carried 
through appears to me likely to attain the econo- 
mic ideal of distributing the benefit of Nature’s 
bounty as evenly as possible between all concern- 
ed. I consider the plan superior to an export 
duty on a sliding scale which was the best alter- 
native. It would be well if the Government were 
to publish at an early date the figures for a series 
of future months of the maximum prices at 
which it will purchase for export. ‘This would 
tend to get existing stocks, and the new harvest, 
on the market as quickly as possible. 
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ENGLAND. 


I. White foam of breakers beating on the strand 
Where the dark cliffs shelter the sea-bird’s nest : 
Low plash of rippling waves upon the sand, 
Lulling the idle and the tired to rest : 
Where amid storm and fog the headlands peer 
Keeping their ceaseless vigil over the sea :— 
Veiled though she be, 
She whom we love with a passionate love is here. 
Mother, O mother, thy sons lie scattered and 
|dead : 
Shalt thou sit weeping, stripped of thy glory 
[and pride, 
Weeping, forlorn, with shame having covered thy 
[head, 
That there are left to thee none like those who 
{have died ? 


II. These be thy sons: upon a foreign shore. 
They yielded up their lives in fealty, 
Red harvests gathered by the scythe of war, 
Sea fruit of the insatiable sea, 
Dead hands that beckon with a spirit sign, 
Bidding their.countrymen put forth their strength 
That so at length 
Triumphant “ ‘on thy brow the crown may shine. 
Come from the winds, O breath, from the four 
| winds come: 
Breathe on the slain, O spirit, that they may 
[live 
Live once again and linger around that home 
For which they have given their lives and 
[again would give. 


Ill. Awake, awake, put on thy strength once more: 
Be of good cheer, O mother, for there yet 
Beats the full heart from shore to distant shore 
That loves thee always and will not forget. 
Gird on thy sword: from factory, town and lea 
The word goes forth, and higher still and higher 
Rises the sacred fire 

To fight for life, for freedom and for thee. 

From the seas of the South they gather together 


| for strife ; 
From the burning East they come, from the 


| snows os the West 
Thy children are welcoming death to give thee 


[life, 
To avenge the desolate lands and to free the 
| oppressed, 


INDIA. 


IV. Beneath the kindly sunshine and the rain 
The rice-fields smile and yield their rich reward : 
Living content beside the garnered grain, 

The peasant dreams : unmindful of the sword 
The busy city hums: with conch and gong 
The temples half revealed by glow-worm lights, 
Perform their’ mystic rites 
While to the gods they chant their ancient song. 
They hear not the thunderous sound of the battle’s 
[guns 
They heed not the peril, because they know not 
[the time 
Of the visitation of death, though brethren and 
[sons 
Slay and are slain for their sake in an alien 
[clime, 

V. I look into the darkness and I see 

Gaunt shapes of ruined temples dimly rise, 
And fields despoiled of all their husbandry, 
Pleading for justice to the unheeding skies. 
Thine is the fault : be thine the undying shame, 
For that thou lookedst on in carelessness 
Nor sawest the distress 
Of those that called aloud upon thy name. 
By Rama’s renown and Lakshmana’s steadfast 
[faith, 
By the bow that Arjuna drew and Bhima’s 
[ might, 
By the song that the Master sang at the battle of 
. | death, 

Put on thine armour and help to defend the 
| right. 
es ES Me into the twilight and one star, } 

The star of hope, shines through the tremu- 

| lous dawn : 
Peace follows hard upon the heels of war, 

Bringing large promise of a glorious morn. 

The temple belis still ring: the fields are white 

To harvest. While the fag that joins the world 

Is yet unfurled 

Stretch out thine hand, put on thine armour, 

| fight. 
The trumpet sounds and bids thee awake from 

[ thy dreams : 

The voice of the mountains calls from their 
| forests and snow, | 

O ancient Mother, the voice of thy sacred streams 
Calls, bidding ‘thee rise from thy sleep and 

[ shatter the foe. 
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JOINING FORCES. 


“The cows gather close together when the wolf comes.” 
—De Amsterdammer. 


Hindi Puneh, 
SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 
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GOOD PROSPECTS FOR JAP. 


Jap—Vhank you very much for pulling me in possession of 
all this. 

INDIAN ELEPHANT—Which all should have been mine, if my 
keepers had kept a good eye on it. Ah me! 

[Japah is reaping a rich harvest in India at present by captur- 
ing several lines of German industry, Several kinds of German 
articles, which have ceased coming to Iudia owing to the war, 
are now being supplied by Japan, India doing almost nothing in 
the matter of starting industries to supply its own wants. | 
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India, there is an almost feverish anxiety 
displayed by the Press that no opportunity 
should be lost to take advantage of the 
situation created by the War, to promote the 
development of local industries. The example set 
by Great Britain, in its efforts to capture the 
trade of the enemy has fired the imaginations of 
the people of this country, and one can scarcely 
take up a paper which does not contain a fervid 
appeal for assistance from those who are supposed 
to be in a position to render it. Those who display 
caution and take sane practical views of the diffi- 
culties to be faced are dubbed pessimists, and 
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there is a more than faint suggestion that they - 


do not exhibit the enthusiasm which is necessary 
when difficult undertakings have to be faced. 

The statistics of the trade of India with Ger- 
many and Austria have been scanned with much 
satisfaction as the figures were large and the list 
is a lengthy one and the total cessation of imports 
from these countries is thought to afford a favour- 
able opportunity for the advancement of the 
** Swadeshi” movement. At any rate, the tempo- 
rary destruction of Germany’s foreign trade is 
the opportunity for her industrial rivals, Great 
Britain and America. Except in a few very 
highly specialised branches of manufacture, Eng- 
lish and American factories are in a position to 
turn out the manufactured requirements of the 
world, which have hitherto been supplied by Ger- 
many. The difficulties with which they will have 
to contend are almost entirely due to the financial 
situation created by the War, and this it is felt 
will be serious enough, should the War be very 
prolonged, and the accompanying destruction of 
capital continue at the rate of the last two 
months. 

There is no doubt that War greatly stimulates 
the activities of those who are engaged in it, 
more especially when they happen to be on the 
winning side; but it produces depression and 
gtagnation among the on-lookers, In common 
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with the rest of the world, India is bound to suf- 
fer severely from an economic point of view, and 
it will be worse than folly at the present time to 
suggest the possibility of effecting any important 
industrial change during the period of actual 
fighting. The most that we can hope is that the 
War will engender a spirit of enterprise which 
will be of a lasting character, and which will 
bear fruit long after the War has ceased. The 
economic pressure to which India must be sub- 
jected will, in the long run, prove beneficial, if it 
is not met by passive endurance, but by active 
measures to escape its effects as far as possible. 
The present is not the time to start new indus- 
tries, but rather to develop those which have 
passed the experimental stage, and are in a posi- 
tion to take advantage of the temporary measure 
of protection which a state of war throughout the 
world offers them. The foreign trade of India is 
mainly, but not entirely, the export of raw mate- 
rial, and the import of manufactured goods. It 
seems almost certain that there must be a large 
decrease in the exports, and therefore a corres- 
ponding, and possibly even a larger, decrease in 
the imports. Last year, Germany and Austria 
took from India, amongst many other items, 
Rice to the value of 527 lakhs of rupees. 


Hides and Skins ,, 490 
Raw Cotton 890 
-and Jute she Mies ones ee 

It is quite certain that the demands from other 
parts of the world will not compensate for this 
loss of business, and there will, of necessity, have 
to be vast agricultural changes to meet the situa- 
tion created by the war. Jute will probably give 
place to rice, and food grains will be grown in 
place of cotton. The available food supply of the 
people of India should increase, and possibly prices 
will fall, which will materially alleviate the dis- 
tress which the sudden changes must entail. There 
is not the least doubt that the purchasing power 
of the people of India will be materially diminish- 
ed, and this will lead to a decrease in the imports 
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as also possibly to a decrease in the demand for 
local manufactures. 

The temporary elimination of Germany and 
Austria from the countries supplying India with 
manufactured goods will mainly benefit Great 
Britain and America, as both these countries are 
in a position to supply almost all the goods requir- 
ed by India. There are some items, however, 
about which it is probable there will be great 
difficulty in getting supplies, but it is extremely 
unlikely that they can be replaced by local manu- 
factures. Of coal-tar dyes, the imports of last 
year were valued at 81:12 lakhs. Part of this 
will, in future, be supplied from Great Britain, 
but what Great Britain cannot supply it is obvi- 
ous cannot be produced in India. It is hardly 
likely that, even temporarily, this will lead toa 
resuscitation of the old vegetable dye industry, as 
the number of men now living who really under- 
stand the art of vegetable dyeing is extremely 
small, and they are totally averse to imparting 
their trade secrets to anyone. Of glass and 
glass-ware, the imports were valued at 116 
lakhs of rupees, and much of this there will 
be some difficulty in getting from English 
manufacturers in the immediate future. It is 
true that there are a number of small glass 
works in India, and the deficiency in the supply 
of imported glass should stimulate them to con- 
siderable developments. Glass bangle making is 
an indigenous industry which still survives, and 
it seems more than probable that, at the present 
time, it will repay careful investigation with a view 
to its improvement and development. 

The only other speciality which seems to offer 
good prospect of successful development in India is 
the German import trade in woollen piece- goods and 
woollen shawls, which reached the value, last year, 
of 83 lakhs of rupees. There are a number of 
woollen mills in India which are doing remarkably 
well, but they are all situated a long way ‘from 
the coast, and depend mainly upon indigenous 
raw material. There would appear to be good 
reason to think that a large woollen mill might be 
started in Madras, deriving its supplies of raw 
material entirely from Australia and the Cape. It 
seems to me that the conditions are extremely 
favourable to such an enterprise, and that it, at 
any rate, merits very detailed investigation. 
During the past few years, I have had made on 
fly shuttle looms very large numbers of worsted 
shawls, and have been able to sell them ata fair 
profit, notwithstanding the fact that the. worsted 
was imported from the Continent, Quite recent- 


ly, I have sent home for supplies of worsted from 
England, and I hope to be able to make a success- 
ful attack on this not inconsiderable business 
in shawls which hitherto has been done by 
Germany. It must, at the same time, be pointed 
out that the woollen mills in Bombay and the 
North of India have been turning out large quan- 
tities of such shawls, and J have no doubt that 
they are equally anxious to capture as much of 
the German business as they possibly can. The 
demand, however, for shawls is a steadily increas- 
ing one, and there seems to be ample room for a 
woollen mill, and possibly also of a weaving shed 
in the south of India. 

From Germany, we get very little sugar, but 
the imports from Austria last year were valued at 
138 lakhs of rupees. These, however, are insigni- 
ficant compared with the imports from Java, 
which amounted to 10 crores and 19 lakhs of 
rupees last year, and are very much less than 
those from Mauritius, which amounted to 
246 lakhs. The importance of the War in refer- 
ence to sugar is due to the fact that it has prac- 
tically thrown Germany, Austria, Russia and 
France out of the markets of the world, and large 
supplies which, in the ordinary course of things, 
would have come to India, will now be diverted 
to Europe. Evidence of this is to be found in the 
very considerable rise in the price of sugar which 
has already taken place, and here in Mysore the 
price of local jaggery has just about doubled. This 
is an opportunity which India is never likely to get 
again to place this big industry on a more favoura- 
ble basis, The crop covers more than two million 
acres, and in a normal year, is worth possibly 25 
crores of rupees ; at present prices, it will probably 
fetch at least 40 crores, whilst the imports into the 
country amounted last year to nearly 15 crores. 
By far the greater part of the crop is dealt with 
in a most antiquated and wasteful manner, and 
for the last few years the Departments of Indust- 
ries, both in Madras and Mysore, have been 
engaged in experimental work to improve mat- 
ters. Our efforts have been extremely successful 
and where we have improved processes of making 
jaggery at work, the out-turn of jaggery has 
been increased by about 30 per cent. I 
know of no field at the present moment which 
offers greater inducement to the investment of 
capital, and to those who are interested in the 
details of this question, I would recommend the 
perusal of Bulletin No. 21, published by the 
Industries and Commerce Committee of the 
Mysore Economic Conference, entitled ‘“ An im. 
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proved method of manufacturing jaggery.” The 
difficulties in the way of introducing this new 
process are very great, and long as the War may 
last, it will probably take a much longer time to 
overcome the prejudices, the inertia, and the 
ignorance of the ryots. To take advantage of 
this new method of manufacturing jaggery, it is 
either necessary that the sugar-cane growers 
within a certain area should combine together to 
purchase the plant, or that a capitalistic manufac- 
turer should appear on the scene and set up the 
plant. There is not likely to be any undue haste 
in the acceptance of either solution of the problem. 

Those who know most about the prospects of 
industrial development in India recognise that it 
can only proceed slowly; that the War has not 
eased the situation, but has made it more difficult ; 
that confidence has not in any way increased, and 
that capital, always shy, is less likely than ever to 
flow freely into industrial ventures. Apart how- 
ever from the difficulty of finding capital, there 
are no men in the country capable of effecting 
this industrial revolution. It is true that, during 
the last fifteen years, large numbers of young men 
have proceeded to Kurope, America and Japan 
to acquire industrial knowledge and experience, 
but the vast majority have returned with a per- 
fectly useless smattering, and wander about the 
country seeking victims whose capital is to be ex- 
pended in demonstrating the futility of their 
foreign industrial training. In many places these 
men have started small factories, and have come 
hopelessly to grief. The investigations consequent 
upon the wholesale collapse of Swadeshi banking 
at the end of last year have revealed how the 
astute financiers deluded their victims by dangl- 
ing before them the prospects of a flourishing 
indigenous industry conducted by returned tech- 
nical students. 

The industrial weakness of India has been in 
the past very detrimental to the manufacturing 
interests of Great Britain and has largely contri- 
buted to the progress of Germany and Austria. 
Whilst the United Kingdom has freely admitted 
ali Indian products, except tea, without the impo- 
sition of any duties, our enemies, for the time 
being, have deliberately prevented the develop- 
ment of Indian industries by their refusal to 
accept anything but raw materials. Other pro- 
tectionist countries have done the same but not 
to the same extent have they forced their manu- 
factured goods into Indian markets and materially 
contributed to the destruction of the indigenous 
industries of the country. Fora long time to 
come India is likely to be free from the hither- 


to ubiquitous German commercial traveller but if 
any benefit is to be derived from this removal of 
competition it is imperatively necessary that 
adequate measures should be taken to provide for 
the industrial training of the Young Men of India 
in the country ttself. 

The experience of the past fifteen years has 
shown how futile it is to send them to Europe or 
America to be trained. ‘They are admitted freely 
into the technical schools and colleges but the 
workshops and factories are barred to them and 
private manufacturers are, not unnaturally, averse 
to giving possible rivals of the future the oppor- 
tunities to become such rivals. We must therefore 
face the fact that some other method must be 
adopted and we have before us a brilliant example 
of what can be done, furnished by the late 
Mr. J. N. Tata of Bombay, whose foresight and 
genius has contributed so much to the material 
development of the resources of India. Unfortu- 
nately he did not live to see the realisation of his 
greatest projects but the work which he started 
has been vigorously prosecuted by his sons and this 
year will surely see the great iron works associated 
with his name beginning to yield a return on the 
capital invested in them and in a few months 
Bombay will be supplied with electric energy from 
the hydro-electric station which has been esta- 
blished in the Western Ghats. Kqually in Mysore 
we have another shining example in the Sivasamu- 
dram hydro-electric station due to the late Sir 
Seshadri Aiyar which for the last ten years has 
yielded large profits to the Mysore Durbar and 
materially aided the exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of the State. 7 

There are other men who have done similar 
work on a smaller scale but their number is not 
large and if the industrial progress of India is to 
be entirely the work of individual effort it is not 
likely to be more rapid in the future than it has 
been in the past. | 

After the war is over industrial competition is 
likely to be keener than ever and if India does 
not respond equally with the western world to 
the stimulus of the titanic struggle now being 
waged it must lose ground. There are many who 
would like to do something and a much smaller 
number who would probably succeed if only they 
could make a start. The position of India in the 
British Empire is one of the great problems of 
the future and it is necessary that the leaders of 
opinion should recognise that its status will 
largely depend upon its economic condition. Mere 
numbers count for little and progress is incom- 
patible with poverty, Industrial education ig 
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needed but it is the kind of education that can 
only be obtained in the workshop, the factory 
and the mill and where these are non-existent or 
their gates are barred it is obvious that steps 
must be taken to provide it. 

Till quite recently the now dead doctrine of 
laisez faire prevailed and neither Natives States, 
Provincial Governments, nor the Government of 
India, and the Secretary of State, have recognised 
that it was necessary for them to do anything to 
foster industrial development in this country; 
and the efforts which have been made, chiefly in 
the South of India, have hitherto been looked 
upon with doubt and misgiving. In Madras, 
new industries have been successfully pianeered, 
radical changes in the methods of existing 
industries have been introduced with advant- 
age, and mechanical power ona very large scale 
has replaced human and cattle labour. It is 
development along these lines that promises the 
most important results. The object of industrial 
development is to increase the wealth of the 
country; the increment to the wealth of the 
country can be measured by the dividend paid on 
the capital invested in the country. The expe- 
rience of the last few years rae i that, working 

- along the lines marked out by the Departments 
of Industries in Madras and Mysore, the return 
on capital invested is much larger than that 
yielded in any other kind of industrial under- 
taking, and it seems obvious that, so long as _ this 
remains true, there should be no change in the 
direction of applying capital, but only such acce- 
leration of the rate of application as the circums- 
tances warrant. 

The measures to facilitate the provision of 
capital for industrial purposes which have been 
recently sanctioned by the Government of Mysore 
represent the limit to which it is probably advisa- 
ble that State assistance in this direction should 
be carried. A strong Bank run. on lines analo- 
gous to those on which the Presidency Banks are 
worked has been established by local capitalists 
at the instance of Government who have pronis- 
ed it substantial assistance during the period of 
its infancy. For the acquisition of machinery, 
the use of which is likely to become more or less 
general throughout the country, a system of hire 
purchase has been devised, whereby the pay- 
ments, commencing with an initial payment of 
one-fourth of the total amount, are spread over 
a period of three years. Finally, the Takkavi 
loan system has been developed and made availa- 
ble, so that almost any form of industria] 
enterprise may be assisted by loans at a 


moderate rate of interest secured on Janded pro- 
perty. The administration of these new regulations 
is entrusted to the Department of Industries and 
Commerce, and as the principal work of the 
Department is to assist private enterprise, a 
sympathetic and at the same time a cautious 
administration is ensured. Attention is drawn 
to these regulations, because there is nothing 
like them in any other part of India, and although 
the experience of Mysore extends over but a limi- 
ted period of time, it has been of such a success-_ 
ful character as to justify its being recommended 
to other parts of India. 

The development of the Departments of Indus- 
tries and extension of their sphere of operations 
is clearly indicated. The unreasonable appre- 
hensions of the European mercantile community 
which were displayed so strongly at the Ootaca- 
mund Industrial Conference some years ago have 
to a large extent subsided but even if they should 
revive, were the State to take a more active part 
in the creation of new industries they ought to 
be disregarded. Larger views must prevail and 
higher forms of employment must be found for 
the increasing numbers in India who are seeking 
to utilise in some profitable way the education 
they have received at the cost of the State. We 
must teach the people how to work up the raw 
materials produced in the country for the local 
needs and since technical experience cannot be 
obtained abroad, technical experts should be 1m- 
ported from abroad and money found to enable 
them to start experimental industrial plants 
working on commercial lines. The operations 
need not as a rule be on a very large scale and it 
is practically certain that if the preliminaries are 
properly worked out there need be no failures, 
Each of these pioneer factories should be open to 
suitably qualified men from all parts of India and 
they should be put through such a course of ins- 
truction both in the factory and the office as will 
enable them to start similar factories wherever 
the local conditions are such that they are likely 
to be successful. It has already been shown that 
this can be done m the case of Alumunium, 
Chrome leather, hand Joom weaving, the manu- 
facture of jaggery and in the silk and wool indus- 
tries. A vast and almost untouched field lies 
before us in the improvement of the food of the 
people and in the introduction of more efficient 
and less wasteful processes of manufacture. 

India is only ripe for the development of indus 
strial enterprise on a small scale, and in every part 
of the country experimental work connected with 
the improvement of indigenous industries is 
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urgently necessary. Where this has been carried 
out, and definite results have been obtained, the 
foundation for future work have been laid and 
now is the time to apply the results of the inves- 
tigation to the practical work on as large a scale 
as is practicable ; but where hitherto nothing has 
been done, it can hardly be hoped that any im- 
portant developments can be effected during the 
immediate future. 

Perhaps, the most valuable suggestion which I 
ean make at the present time is that some attempt 
should be made to authoritatively determine what 
industrial progress has been made in the various 


parts of India. In every Province, a good deal of 
valuable work has been done which is scarcely 
known outside the Province, but which, if known, 
might prove of equal, and even greater value in 
other parts of India. It will no doubt bea 
difficult, and possibly a somewhat invidious, task 
to make this industrial survey, but it certainly 
ought to be done, and the results published as 
quickly as possible, so that advantage may be 
taken of the stimulating effect of the war to 
accelerate the, at present, very slow rate of 
progress. 
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NDIA’S contribution to the noble and man- 
} ful fight that is being put up by the Allies 
| against the twentieth-century barbarism of 

the German Huns, in men, money and moral 
support, has been acknowledged to be quite in 
keeping with the loyaity, imperial patriotism and 
the honourable traditions of this ancient land. 
Apart, therefore, from the sacrifices India will be 
called upon to make and will cheerfully make on 
behalf cf the British Kmpire, this country, in 
common with other nations of the world, will have 
to face the inevitable consequences of the great 
struggle now going on in Europe. 
tion of trade, the dislocation of industry and the 
disorganisation of credit, with high prices, un- 
employment and distress as their concomitants— 
these constitute the penalty civilization must pay 
to the barbarous militarism of Germany. In this 
crisis, every nation must strive to face the uni- 
versal calamity in the best way open to it and to 
minimise the evil effects of the disastrous war 
when they cannot be escaped. How will Indian 
trade and industry be affected by the war and 
what effective measures may be taken to weather 
the storm, are questions which are agitating the 
minds of the Government and the public. It is 
futile and foolish to expect that everything should 
run on smoothly and that no inconvenience 
should be caused to the public in this time of 
crisis. We have to make up our minds on this 
point and be prepared, with confidence and hope, 
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to make the needful sacrifices. Government may 
be depended upon to do everything that is prac- 
ticable to ensure the even tenour of business and © 
life in these times of financial stringency, indus- 
trial depression and trade stagnation. The finan- 
cial estimates for the current year and possibly 
for the next, will be altogether upset and we have 
no doubt, Sir William Meyer will make the best 
of the situation. The Indian currency system 
and the gold exchange standard are passing 
through a tough ordeal, but. Government have 
taken timely measures to maintain the foreign 
exchange. One cannot say how we shall stand at 
the end of the current financial year, and it is 
premature to forecast the position in which we 
shall then find ourselves. 


With the enthusiastic co-operation of the pub- 
lic, the Government in Great Britain have teen 
strenuously trying to ward off the evil effects of 
the war on the finances, currency, trade and in- 
dustries of the country. So far as the two latter 
are concerned, similar measures must be adopted 
in India. Some of our larger industries, like 
those of cotton and jute, have already been adverse- 
ly affected. The Bombay mill industry is ina 
parlous state and several mills have had to be 
closed. There was probably some over-trading 
in foreign piece goods and there are heavy stocks 
lying upon the hands of merchants. These were 
recently calculated at 150,000 packages in Bom- 
bay and their value was put down approximately 
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at six crores of rupees. To add to this, there are 
the stocks of country made cloths estimated at 
some three lakhs of bales and of yarns at one lakh 
bales. It is impossible that these large stocks 
should be worked off and the mills continued in 
working order at the same time. The public will, 
in these times of high prices and stagnant busi- 
ness, naturally be in a thrifty mood and the mar- 
ket for cotton goods will be extremely limited. 
The. capital needed to run the mills will be want- 
ing, and even if it were available, it would be 
madness to work the mills when there is no mar- 
ket for their output. The exports to the eastern 
markets have been stopped for lack of shipping 


and when they are opened there will not be much» 


eagerness to purchase on the part of our cus- 
tomers. The last year was far from prosperous to 
the mill industry in Bombay, the depression 
being more the result of a glut in the piece goods 
market than of the loss of credit and monetary 
difficulties. Thus weread in the Zrade Review 
for the year 1913-14 :—‘“ For the town and island 
of Bombay the profits for the year 1913 came to 
Rs. 182 lakhs, including Rs. 29 lakhs for the 
agents’ commission. The wages amounted to 
Rs. 247 lakhs against Rs. 268 lakhs in 1912. 
The profits of the weaving mills, excluding com- 
mission, came to 21 per cent; out of which 10 
per cent. was paid in dividends as against 28 and 
114 per cent. respectively earned in 1912; while 
the spinning mills earned about 11 per cent. on 
eapital, out of which 6 per cent. was paid in divi- 
dends last year, as compared with 22 and 54 per 
cent. respectively in the previous year.” The 
present depression thus comes on the top of an 
unfavourable year and the prospect is anything 
but cheerful. As regards our export trade in 
cotton yarn and cloth, we have not been making 
any progress during the past few years, as will 
be seen from the following figures : 
Exports of cotton manufactures. 
YARN. Woven Goons, 


1909-10  9,71,00,000 Rs. 2,21,00,000 Rs, 
1910-11  8,62,00,000 ,, —-.2,39,00,000 
1911-12  7,59,00,000 ,, 2,19,00,000___,, 
1912-13  9,92,00,000 ,, 2,28,00,000 
1913-14 9,83,00,000 ,, 2,29,00,000 


' With the jute industry in Bengal, matters 
were quite different, the last year being very 
prosperous for it. India has almost a monopoly 
in the production of jute-fibre which is in const- 
ant demand in Kurope and elsewhere. During 
the last ten years the value of raw jute exported 
to foreign countries has nearly doubled, having 


advanced from 17 crores of rupees in 1905-06 to. 
more than 30? crores in 1913-14. The export. 
trade in jute manufactures has similarly, ex- 
panded ina remarkable manner and. increased 
from 16 crores in 1911-12 to 28 crores of rupees 
last year. But the war has darkened the outlook 
for this industry too. Apart from the shrinkage. 
of the market, the lack of the means of transpor-, 
tation inust hamper the course of the export 
trade and thus involve an amount of loss. What 
an important place jute occupies in the indus- 
trial economy of this country may be seen from 
the fact that in 1913-14, jute manufactures re- 
presented nearly 52 per cent. of the total value 
of exports of Indian manufactures and nearly 12 
per cent. of the total exports of Indian merchan- 
dise as compared with raw jute, the export of 
which was nearly 13 per cent. of the total. It 
is notorious that the bulk of the Indian export 
trade consists of food grains and raw materials 
which are in great demand in all the manufac- 
turing countries of the world. While the share 


_. of the United Kingdom in our imports in 1913- 


14 was 64'1 per cent., it took, in the same year, 
only 23'7 per cent. of our exports. Nearly 25 
per cent. of our export trade is with countries 
now engaged in the war on the European conti- 
nent, Germany taking 10°3 per cent., France 71 
per cent., Belgium 4°9 per cent., and Austria- 
Hungary 3°9 per cent. ‘his trade is, of course, 
doomed this year as also a part of the trade with 
other countries. India’s export trade in oil seeds 
is a pretty large one, and was valued at more 
than 25 crores of rupees last year. Last year, 
the United Kingdom and France took nearly 32 
and 29 per cent., respectively of the total, with 
Belgium closely following. The war cannot but 
adversely affect this trade and cultivators have 
been warned not to raise oil seeds this year as 
there will be no demand for them, and grow food 
grains in their stead. It is difficult to say how 
far this warning has reached the ignorant class of 
cultivators and whether they will be in a position 
to profit by it. The war is, in this way, ‘telling 
upon almost every branch of our export trade and 
involving in loss large classes of people, merchants. 
middlemen, agents and particularly the poox 
cultivators. 

The situation of the trade in raw cotton: is 
perhaps the most anxious. Our exports of this 
staple have been steadily expanding till they at 
tained the record amount last year viz., 29,75,00( 
bales valued at more than 41 crores of rupees 
The area under cotton rose from 22,028,000 acre 
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in 1912-13 to 24,595,000 acres in 1913-14, while 
the estimated out-turn rose from 4,610,000 bales 
to 5,201,000 bales. Cotton has latterly become 
one of the most important of our commercial 
erops and the cultivation has been steadily ex- 
panding. The value of the whole annual crop 
may be ordinarily put down safely at 70 crores of 
rupees. Even if Japan, our largest buyer, pur- 
chases from us this year anything upon the last 
year’s scale (1,348,000 bales in 1913-14), our 
‘other usual customers, Germany, Belgium, Aus- 
tria- Hungary and France, who among them take 
as much as Japan alone, cannot absorb even a 
fraction of the normal total. Half of the out- 
turn of cotton is exported and more than one- 
third is consumed by the indigenous mills. Both 
these outlets are now practically stopped and this 
stagnation will spell ruin to ail those interested 
in the cotton trade. The United States of Ame- 
rica, the largest cotton-producing country in the 
world—is confronted with an equally serious pro- 
blem. The exports of American cotton to Great 
Britain are stopped owing to the stoppage of 
mills in Lancashire and there is a slump in the 
trade. Yhis means that price of cotton will go 
down, as it has gone down already, and there will 
be no demand for the staple even at cheap prices. 
Now the cotton crop is a very valuable economic 
asset in the United States and systematic and 
strenuous attempts are being made there to tide 
over the present crisis. In view of the present 
depressed trade conditions and the uncertainty 
about the duration of the war, the area of cotton 
cultivation will be curtailed in the ensuing season 
in America and Egypt. The measures that are 
contemplated in the former country to relieve the 
situation, will “‘ consist in greatly increasing the 
storage facilities for cotton, which facilities under 
present conditions are limited to only about one 
quarter of the crop, and secondly in making it 
possible for banks to Joan more liberally on sotton 
than they would feel warranted in doing without 
some special Government assistance.” Sir Charles 
Macara has adumbrated a similar scheme in Kng- 
land for storing up cotton with state help, thus 
earrying over the stocks to next season and pre- 
venting an abnormal condition in the market. 
Cotton-dealers in India have been urging upon 
the attention of Government the immediate need 
of taking similar measures of relief in this coun- 
try. If the cultivator is forced to sell his cotton 
at the ruinous prices that will now rule in the 
market, he will suffer heavily. It is therefore 
suggested that Government should accept custody 


of cotton and issue warrants against it. We are 
told that it would be “ an easy matter for warrant 
holders to obtain loans and advances on such con- 
venient and undoubted securities and an addi- 
tional advantage would be that thg lenders them- 
selves could raise money on them if they so de- 
sired.” The scheme appears so nice on paper but 
one does not know how far it is practicable. 
Then again, the question has been raised, if this 
relief is to be granted to dealers in cotton, why 
should not the same consideration be shown to 
people who are interested in other crops? The 
latter stand in the same predicament as cotton 
dealers and deserve the same sympathy and assis- 
tance. The solution of the problem will not be 
found easy by Government who will have impar- 
tially to give relief wherever it is required. The 
problem of unemployment is being systematically 
faced in Great Britain where the distress caused 
by the war will be immense. Work is found for 
those who are thrown out of employment and re- 
lief is given in other ways. The Government is 
acting throughout in co-operation with the labour 
organisations, the local bodies and the public. In 
India we have no labour organisations and work- 
men are said to be returning from industrial cen- 
tres to their native places. It is not easy there- 
fore to estimate the effects of trade stagnation 
upon labour, District officers will do well to make 
local inquiries and ascertain the condition of skil- 
led and unskilled workmen in the various indus- 
tries and with the co-operation of the public orga- 
nize measures of relief if and where it is needed. 
One effect of the war has been the rise of the 
price level in the case of articles which are usually 
imported from abroad, but this is likely to be 
counter-balanced by a fall in the prices of commo- 
dities which are locally produced and the foreign 
market for which has been closed or curtailed. 
This cheapness will not be an unmixed blessing in 
as much as while it will benefit the consumers, 
the producers who represent a very large portion 


of the population, are bound to suffer from a 


substantial shrinkage in their small profits. This 
gloomy prospect is relieved by one cheerful fea- 
ture and it is this. The monsoon season has been 
very favourable throughout the country and the 
crops have been and are expected to be abundant. 
Fortunately, therefore, we are free in this time 
of crisis, from one potent factor of anxiety viz., 
drought or famine which seldom fails to make its 
appearance in one part or another of this big 
agricultural land. It is something to feel thank- 
ful for that nature is fighting on our side, 
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So far we have dealt with only one aspect of 
the problem and considered how our trade and 
industries will be affected by the war. The coun- 
try is overtaken with the adverse effects of a cala- 
mitous war and the Government and people have 
to devise the best measures of defence. But war 
is not only a game of defence; we must also take 
the offensive and carry the martial operations into 
the very heart of the enemy’s dominions. In 
fighting the ever-recurring famines in this coun- 
try, the Government takes measures to relieve 
distress when and where it occurs. It at the 
same time carries out certain works which are 
calculated to prevent the occurrence of famines, 
at any rate to render their attack comparatively 
mild. When the war broke out, it thus occurred 
to many people in England, that advantage might 
be taken of the enemy’s situation to carry on an 
industrial campaign against Germany and Aus- 
tria- Hungary and to capture their growing trade 
with the Empire and neutral countries. By stre- 
nuous effort Germany has made very rapid strides 
in the development of her industries and trade 
during the last few years and has come to take a 
larger share in the commerce of the world. It 
may be impossible to oust Germany from certain 
lines of trade owing to a kind of monopoly she 
has established in them; but there are several 
others where by a determined effort Great Britain 
might establish herself as a successful rival. The 
dependence of the Empire on Germany for the 
supply of certain commodities was to be shaken 
off and a stimulus was to be imparted to the in- 
dustries of Great Britain and the Colonies. Owing 
to the war the trade and manufactures of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary were stopped, while, 
thanks to Pritain’s naval supremacy, those of the 
Kmpire were safe. If under the circumstances, 
England could capture a portion of the enemy’s 
trade, it would not only provide work to her 
people for the time being, it would also promote 
the industrial prosperity of Britain while dealing 
a blow to the industries of Germany. As soon as 
the idea was started, it was enthusiastically taken 
up by the people and the Government, the latter 
collecting and publishing all the information that 
was necessary for carrying on the industrial cam- 
paign. Exhibitions were held and samples of 
articles to be produced shown to people who were 
interested in their manufacture. How far this 
patriotic movement will succeed and what perma- 
nent gain will have been made by the time peace 
is restored, it is difficult to say. But there it is 
and something is bound to come out of it, 


This movement touched a sympatheticchord in 
the Indian heart and recalled the dying echoes of 
Swadeshi, the failure of which is universally de- 
plored in this country Everybody thought that 
the psychological moment had arrived when 
Government and people might co-operate to inau- 
gurate an industrial revival in India. If the 
movement could be started in England, it could 
be launched, it was felt, under more favourable 
conditions in this country. Our export trade is 
very large and three-fourths of it is with coun- 
tries other than the United Kingdom. Apart 
from the possibility of advantageously diverting 
a part of this trade—mainly that with the enemy 
nations—to England and the Colonies, there was 
the prospect of our being able to manufacture 
locally a considerable portion of the raw materials 
which are annually exported to foreign countries. 
India imports numerous articles of every day use 
from Germany and other countries such as paper 
and cutlery, glass-ware and matches, sugar and 
leather goods, umbrellas and soaps, candles and 
cigarettes and a host of others. Could we only 
manufacture these articles in our own country, 
what a large addition should we make to the in- 
come of our people and how should we promote 
their prosperity! The idea is an old one—the 
dream of our sleeping and waking hours,—only 
there is a fresh opportunity afforded now to 
translate the fancy into a fact. The Governments 
of the various Provinces were fired with zeal and 
ordered inquiries to be made as to the extent to 
which advantage might be taken of the present 
situation to improve the industrial prospects of 
the country. Weare afraid, so far as the econo- 
mic condition of the country and its industrial 
possibilities are concerned, fresh inquiries are not 
likely to reveal much that was not discovered and 
suggest new lines of .development. Without de- 
precating the industrial investigations that are 
now in progress in the country, we may be 
allowed to say that not only have industrial 
surveys been already made in several Pro- 
vinces, but the points of strength and weak- 
ness in our position have been definitely 
marked. Not only that; industrial experiments 
have been mace by people and many of them have 
failed. The causes of the failures are also not 
unknown. If, under the circumstances, fresl 
inquiries are to be made, they must be made witl 
a definite object in view. For instance, take thi 
match factories, several of which were started by 
private enterprise and have not succeeded. Maki 
an inquiry into the causes of the failure of th 
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enterprises and let Government come forward to 
assist in remedying the defects from which they 
have suffered. Let the State make up its mind to 
help private enterprise to the necessary extent ; 
let it initiate industrial schemes so that they 
might be taken up by the public. Inquiries 
started with some such definite idea and fructify- 
ing in some tangible results will be more welcome. 
Mere collection of facts and figures will indeed 
have its own use; but of that we have had much. 
What is required is practical action and one or 
two industries successfully launched will go fur- 
ther to stimulate general industrial development 
than a mass of statistics carefully collated and 
tabulated for the information of the public. 
When speaking of an industrial revival in this 
country we must not lose sight of the enormous 
difference between the economic conditions that 
obtain here and in England. When they talk in 
Great Britain of capturing the enemy’s trade, the 
people are conscious that they possess the means of 
doing so. They have the necessary capital, the 
enterprise, the skill and the experience which are 
needed,and whatis demanded is only the expansion 
of these into new channels. But in India 
most of these essentials are sadly lacking, and we 
have to begin almost at the beginning, Exhibi- 
tions of the articles to be turned out may suffice in 
‘England to give rise to new industries. In India 
a great deal more than this is wanted. So 
many failures of Swadeshi ventures have damped 
the ardour of the people and they have no guran- 
tee that any fresh experiments will succeed better. 
The State in India is wedded to the principle of 
free trade and is precluded from giving active 
assistance to indigenous industries. Is this not 
a time when Government in India might be allowed 
to turn over a new leaf in its economic policy and 
do for India what several foreign states have done 
for their people ? The very idea of capturing the 
enemy’s trade, to a certain extent, compromises 
the principle of free trade according to which 
freedom of trade and of individual and inter- 
national competition must be left to determine 
what industrial activities will be pursued by the 
different countries of the world. At any rate, in 
India, the principle must indisputably be modified 
in action if this country is to make any industrial 
progress in the face of foreign competition. While 
England may be able, in spite of the worship she 
does to the fetish of free trade, to capture some of 
the lines of the enemy’s industrial and commercial 
activity, India, as past experience amply shows, will 
be able to do nothing in the way of industrial de- 
velopment unless the Government take the initi- 
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ative and train the people to achieve success. There 
are indeed difficulties in the way, but they must be 
overcome if the present opportunity is not to be 
lost. For example, there is the sugar industry in 
the development of which private capitalists have 
made more or less fruitless essays. The stoppage 
of the supplies from the European continent will 
divert Java sugar to England and other countries 
in the west and will raise the price of the article 
—the price is already high—in the Indian 
market. Cannot something be done to rehabili- 
tate the indigenous sugar industry ? Even the 
Statist feels that this ought to be done and asks 
“Or if private capitalists will not do the work, is 
it beyond the capacity, of the British Government 
in India to build up once more a great sugar 
industry in that country ?...... Are Englishmen 
so inferior to Frenchmen and Germans that they 
cannot revive the sugar industry in India at a 
time when the vast German and Austrian supply 
is suddenly cut off?” Itis well known that our 
sugar imports have been going up by leaps and 
bounds and were last year valued at more than 
14 crores of rupees. The attention of Govern- 
ment has certainly been drawn to the question of 
developing the sugar industry in India and vari- 
ous measures are being taken in that direction. 
And it is to be seen if the pace will be accelerat- 
ed under the peculiar conditions created by the 
war, and whether the line of action being pursued 
will undergo any change. 

We must again guard ourselves against raising 
false hopes about the results of the ‘ capture-the- 
enemy’s-trade’ movement. At one time the 
Swadeshi movement was equally promising and 
our enthusiasm over it knew no bounds. But 
some of the essential factors which bring about 
industrial development were lacking and the move- 
ment did not. prove the success it promised to be, 
Unless, therefore, care is taken to frame the 
scheme of our industrial revival in accordance with 
sound principles and to carry it out along well- 
thought-out lines, we shall be inviting another 
big failure. The lesson which the experience of 
the past has to teach has, however, been taken by 
the country and the recent banking catastrophe is 
too fresh in the minds of the people to require a 
fresh warning. In one sense, this is really very 
unfortunate. Capital, which is proverbially scarce 
and shy in this country, will be absolutely unob- 
tainable exactly when it would be required to 
finance any new industrial venture which people 
of enterprise may be induced to start at this mo- 
ment. There is another consideration which must 
also be emphasised in this connection, Owing to 
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a cessation of foreign competition resulting from 
the disturbance of the war, ce:tain lines of trade 
and industry may appear to be open and may 
perhaps be temporarily occupied by Indian enter- 
prise. The war must, however, come to an end 
sooner or later and the competition will be renew- 
ed. The period of the war cAnnot be enough to 
enable us to place the new ventures on a satisfac- 
tory footing and the indigenous industries will 
once more have to run the gauntlet of the for- 
eign competitors. The protection provided by 
patriotic sentiment goes some way in assisting 
the growth of indigenous industries but that is 
not enough. That protection has to be backed up 
by the systematic policy of the State designed to 
promote the industries of the nation. Such a 
definite policy we ask Government to formulate at 
this moment. Let officials and non-officials meet 
together in each district and discuss the industrial 
possibilities of the locality. Let experts be con- 
sulted and definite proposals be made to be taken in 
hand under the auspices of Government. These 
are the practical lines on which we have to pro- 
ceed and even if nothing more than a beginning is 
made in this direction we shall have accomplished 
much, | 

This is a matter which is probably engaging the 
attention of the Government at the present 
moment, though it is difficult to say what practi- 
- cal results their enquiries and deliberations will 
produce. In the meantime, the Department. of 
Statistics has published a Memorandum and 
Statistical Tables relating to the Trade of India 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary for the 
information of the public. The publication gives 
a clear idea of the nature and extent of India’s 
trade with the enemy nations and of the openings 
there are for Great Britain, the Colonies and India 
for the expansion of their trade with one another. 
Of course it is not possible for the latter to 
capture and permanently occupy lines of business 
which are a kind of monopoly with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. But there are certain lines 
which may be attacked and retained. At any rate, 


the statistics exhibited are very suggestive an 
toa discerning eye and resourceful brain, open pr 
mising prospects. It is needless to name here tk 
many articles in the supply of which the enem 
nations enjoy a large share. What we want 1 
point out is that this is nota question of onl 
temporarily taking advantage of the war in whic 
Germany and Austria-Hungary are involved. : 
is the larger question of initiating a regular movs 
ment in favour of the industrial development ¢ 
India. Temporary measures and _ palliative 
will not, therefore, serve the purpose ; a new an 
definite policy is required. In this connectio 
the remarks made by Mr. Findlay Shirras in h 
“* Review of the Trade of India for 1913-14,” wit 
regard to our trade with Germany, are vet 
instructive. He says :—‘“ The value of India 
trade with Germany has increased, costly Britis 
goods being largely displaced in India by Germe 
cheap manufactures. German manufacture: 
have secured special advantages by the applicatic 
of technical skill, chemical science or a combin: 
tion of both, in the supply of certain goods, suc 
as musical instruments and mineral dyes from co: 
tar, The development of German shipping hi 
also encouraged direct imports from, as well : 
export of cotton, hides, jute, oilseeds, and ri 
for manufactures to Germany. Cotton man 
factures, dyes, copper, iron and steel, machine 
and woollens bulk in the import trade.” ‘I 
present is an opportune moment for initiating 
new policy such as we have suggested above f 
the economic advancement of India. The Briti: 
press, reflecting British publie opinion, has be« 
ringing with expressions of appreciation for tl 
spontaneous co-operation which India has give 
to Britain as a matter of plain duty at the pr 
sent juncture. The whole British nation is in 
kindlier and a more sympathetic mood. Might n 
the opportunity be availed of by Government f 
the purpose of ushering in a new era of industri 
activity and economic prosperity? No boon w 
be better appreciated by or will prove more ben 
ficial to the people of India» 
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N connection with war in general there isa 
, certain saying which many of us have heard, 
and some have believed: ‘‘ Providence is 
_ always on the side of the big battalions.” 
But the facts deeply engraved on the iron pages 
pf History prove this saying to be utterly false 
and. hollow. 
_.The history of the conquest of this great 
Indian Empire in which we live proves the false- 
ness of the saying. To take a few examples: at 
the battle of Plassey, 3,000 British and Indian 
troops conquered an army of 80,000; at Assaye, 
5,000 put 50,000 to flight; at Meanee, 4,000 
exterminated 30,000; and in the ever memorable 
year of the Mutiny, 40,000 good and true men 
of the British Army held the field against, and 
finally subdued, a well-trained, brave and disci- 
plined’ force of 200,000. These hard facts, 
which nobody will attempt to deny, are suffi- 
cient in themselves to prove that victory and 
success do not invariably lie on the side of 
the big battalions. In the present war the odds 
against the British have been, according to the best 
authorities, sometimes four, five and six, to one; 
yet the British soldier has more than held his 
own against such odds. 
_ The histories of other armies besides our own, 
notably those of the French Army, under the 
great Napoleon in his best days, furnish proofs 
that the “ big battalions” are not necessarily the 
successful ones. In 1796, Napoleon’s army of 
36,000 French conquered 80,000 Austrians and 
Sardinians ; with 60,000 men he beat 100,000 at 
Austerlitz ; with 70,000 he beat 100,000 at 
Friedland ; and it was when he had his biggest 
battalions that he experienced his most crushing 


defeat ; namely, in the Moscow campaign, when he, 


was at the head of half-a-million men, 


‘ 


In the history of the American Civil War, so 
eloquently told by Henderson (Science of War and 
Stonewall Jackson) we find many cases in which 
large forces were beaten by smaller ones ; notably 
the Wilderness and Cola Harbour campaign, in which 
General Lee, with 70,000 men, caused a loss of 
80,000 to Grant’s force of 160,000, in the one 
month of May, 1864. 


Historical examples such as these, as well as 
many others which we could quote, lead us to the 
conclusion that there must be some other factor 
in war which makes for success, besides mere 
numerical superiority. 


That factor is the ‘‘ Moral Force” or the 
‘¢Moral Element” in war; and its _ exist- 
ence, though at times ignored, has never yet been 
denied by any really great leader of men, nor by 
any great writer of Military History from Julius 
Cesar down to Napier. And as it may exist in 
an individual man, as something eltogether apart 
from his physical or muscular strength, so it may 
and does exist in a body of men apart from their 
numerical strength. And as an electrical power- 
centre distributes its force to distances all around, 
so does the man endowed witha larger measure of 
moral force impart it to those about him. Hence 
we have in history great and successful com- 
manders who were in no way remarkable for 
physical strength, but who were endowed beyond 
other men with the divine fire of moral force. 
The hunch-back Luxemburg, the puny and sickly 
Eugene, and the great conqueror Timour who 
was lame ina leg and blind of an eye—such 
men would never have risen to’ prominence in the 
earlier stages of the world’s history when brute 
strength alone prevailed. 


As nations progress in civilisation, as weapons 
of.war become more scientific, so does the mora] 
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element become of increasing importance in the 
art of war. If we cast our glance back over recent 
Military History, we shall find that this moral ele- 
ment did not play such an important part one hun- 
dred years ago as it did fifty years ago; and fifty 
years ago it was not sucha decisive factor of 
success in war as it isin the present day. 

During the Napoleonic Wars at the beginning 
of the last century, very few of the great leaders 
of men of that time took this factor into con- 
sideration. And those two great leaders, Welling- 
ton and Napoleon, who not only recognised its 
existence but employed it with the best effect, 
were those who gained the most brilliant successes 
of their age. Students of Military History will 
remember how severely Wellington was taken to 
task by some of his contemporaries for what they 
considered the unnecessary and costly assault on 
San Sebastian. But Wellington replied to them : 
‘*T saw it was necessary to take San Sebastian 
for the moral effect such action was bound to pro- 
duce, not only on the enemy, but on my Allies.” 

As long as the great Emperor Napoleon put 
moral force in the first place in his campaigns, 
so long was he successful. And he continued 
successtul until he allowed himself to be carried 
away by the intoxication of his success to kick 
from under him the ladder by which he had 
climbed, to throw the moral element overboard, 
and to replace it by the element of brute force 
and ‘‘ big battalions.” There are some military 
writers who put forward all sorts of reasons for 
the decline and fall of the Great Emperor: his- 
torians—notably Thiers and Alison—who try to 
explain away the disasters of Moscow, Leipzig 
and Waterloo, by far-fetched and fanciful causes— 
every cause but the right one: the substitution 
of mere brute force for moral strength. And yet 
it was Napoleon himself who, in his earlier and 
better days, laid it down that “in war, the moral 
is to the physical as three to one.” Anyone who 
reads with due attention the Napoleonic camp- 
aigns from 1796 to 1815 ; who notes and compares 
the changes in the method of operations during 
this period ; who is not slavishly tied down by 
pre-conceived opinions borrowed from prejudiced 
and narrow-minded writers; such a student of 
Military History must inevitably come to the con- 
clusion that directly the Moral Alement began to 
diminish in the Emperor’s armies and leadership, 
the fall of the Emperor and his Empire became 
merely a matter of time. 

When we turn to study the campaigns which 
were carried out by Napoleon’s Marshals—magnifi. 
cent fighting-men as some of them were-—we 
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come to a most extraordinary series of disasters 
And when we try to fathom the reasons for this 
with “the cold light of History” for our guide, w 
find the solution in the fact that not one of thes 
great soldiers and commanders (with perhaps th 
exception of Marshal Davout) ever took th 
Moral Element into account in his military opera 
tions. Pass them along in review: that bluster 
ing Gascon, Soult, gnashing his teeth at th 
British, because ‘“‘ they were beaten but did no’ 
know it” at Albuerha; the courteous and kind 
hearted soldier and gentleman, Victor, at Baross: 
and Talavera; the surly Massena, the ‘“ spoilec 
child of victory,” at Busaco and Fuentes d’Onor 
the vile, scheming traitor, Marmont, at Sala 
manca; the dull, good-natured, but flabby 
Joseph, still calm ever under the scathing sarcasm: 
of Jourdain, at Vittoria; the dilettante, Oudinot 
‘“‘who played the violin divinely” and played the foo 
at Gross-Beeren; Ney, “the bravest of the brave, 
losing his head and his chance at Dennewitz. 
the clever Macdonald, hoping in vain to. catel 
Blucher napping by the Katzbach stream; the 
brave, but unfortunate Vandamme, at Kulm ; no’ 
forgetting the last and worst case of all—Grouchy 
Marshal of France, with 35,000 hard-bitten ole 
veterans, 100 guns, and the finest light cavalry it 
the world, failing at the supreme moment, anc 
turning his back on the thunder of the guns a’ 
Waterloo; each of these great commanders, th 
choice and master-spirits of their age, sufferec 
the same fate in war. 


Such a series of defeats is to be found in ne 
period of Military History. How can we explair 
this? Well, of course, there were more reason: 
than one, according to the different circumstance: 
under which they fought and lost ; but one reaso1 
is equally applicable to every case: the trail o. 
the serpent is over them all: none of these eom 
manders had any idea of the existence of such : 
thing as Moral Force no more than a man bor 
blind has any idea of colour. They all relied ox 
Brute Force, pure and simple, supplemented by <¢ 
certain amount of mechenical drill and: discipline 
with the consciousness of previous great-victories 
gained by the master of them all, who employe 
the weapon of whose existence they, were unaware 


And we see history repeating itself before ow 
eyes to-day, in the apotheosis of brute force 
based on the reminiscences of Sadowa and Sedan 
In the compaign of 1866, there were none of ‘the 
infamous brutalities which disgrace the Germar 
armies of 1914. Speaking of this campaign, ar 
English military historian says ;— | 
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~The Prussian Army might justly be considered the 
most intslligent in Europe, as it certainly was the most 
_ respectable ia its bearing in the field. Murder aud plun- 
der rarely accompanied its march ; a general was seldom 
~ealled upon to add vigour to the soldier’s action by the 
- promise of loot.” (Adams, Great Camprigns; p. 371) 

It is to be regretted that the military historian 
of the future will not be in a position to pay 
similar compliments to the Prussian Army of 
1914. 

At the battle of Koniggratz, in the 1866 
campaigu, the Prussians were not very much 
superior to the Austrians in number ; ‘and this 
superiority was more than neutralised by the very 
strong position which the Austrians occupied, and 
by the superiority of the Austrian artillery. But 
the moral force was on the side of the Prussians, 
‘so they gained the day. Again, in 1870, the 
German armies did not lay themselves out wil- 
fully to disgust and horrify mankind. One of 
the most striking acts of vandalism in that 
campaign was the destruction of Strasburg 
Cathedral; but then, Von Werder, who caused 
it, found it necessiry to excuse himself by ex- 


plaining that he mistook the verb eimschieszen © 


(to bombard) for einschlieszen (to invest). In 
1914 we find no attempts made on the part of 
German -commanders to excuse or palliate the 
destruction of Louvain and Rheims. Brute 


force never troubles to apologise or to find ex-. 


cuses. And as sure as brute force has always 
in the past suffered defeat and disgrace, so surely 
will the compaign begun in 1914 be also another 
proof of the futility of brute force and of the tri- 
umph of moral force in the long run. | 

Let us now investigate more closely this very 
important factor of Moral Force, since all those 
who are interested in war should understand it, 
and since every commander of men should know 
something about it, if he wishes to be successful 
in war. . | 
The moral forces are numerous. But though 
they vary in different peoples, races and countries, 
yet they may be generally divided into two dis- 
tinct classes : Vatwral Forces and Acquired Horces. 
The former are those which belong to a particular 
race, which are the peculiar heritage of that race 
alone, handed down to them from father to son, 
in their very thews, blood and marrow. For in- 
stance, here in India, the Natural Force of the 

athan is quite different from that in the 
Giarkha. The Natural Force in the Perthshire 
Highlander is different from that in the Uevon- 
shire man. But a certain Natural Force is there, 
jn al] cases; aud the best Pathan, Gurkha, or 


Highland officer is he who early recognises this. 
force and makes it his very special study. With- 
out this study the officer is bound to prove a 
failure. 

The Acquired Forces, on the other hand, are the 
result of education and training during the — 
period of man’s growth, and during his military 
service if he happens to bea soldier. These forces 
may be implanted in the normal man, and developed — 
by the man himself or by those who are responsi- 
ble for his training. Some men are more recep- 
tive than others with regard to these Acquired 
Forces ; and it often happens that the man in. 
whom the Natural Forces are strongest is he who 
has most difficulty in assimilating the Acquired 
forces. The most perfect soldier in modern war 
is he in whom the Acquired Forces are grafted on 
to the Natural Forces without weakening or 
diminishing the latter to any degree. But where 
the Natural Forces are suppressed (for they can- 
not be destroyed) to make room for the Acquired 
Forces, then we get the soldier who is reduced to 
the level of a mere machine. In the British Army 
we have examples of the former; in the German 
and Austrian Armies, of the latter. In the 
British Army, no matter how many years’ service 
he has had, no matter how much drill and disci-» 
pline he has gone through, the Gurkha is still a 
Gurkha, the Pathan is still a Pathan, the Irishman 
still an Irishman. But in the German Army, the 
Pomeranian and the Pole, the Bavarian and the 
Saxon, are all reduced to the dead and drab level | 
of Prussian machinery. And it is exactly the 
same in the Austrian Army. In civil life you 
will never have the slightest difficulty in distin- 
guishing from one another the Czech, the Croat, 
the Pole and the Magyar, though they may be all 
dressed alike. But when they are in uniform it 
is impessible to tell which is which. 

Still it must be acknowledged that the German 
Army has one great advantage over all the other 
Kuropean armies. It is this: Germany believes in 
war. While the statesman and soldiers and writers 
of other countries have been consoling themselves 
with the idea that the progress of civilisation has 
made war impossible, Germany has never for a 
moment, during the last forty years, relaxed 
her efforts in her preparations for that war in 
which she fully believed, and which has now come. 
She certainly talked about Peace and about Hague 
Conventions, but always with her tongue in her 
cheek. It pleased the others, and it did her far 
more good than harm. If the fools wished to 
lull themselves to sleep, well, all the better for her, ’ 
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And when, making a speech in the Reichstag, the 
German War Minister once let the cat out of the 
bag by saying, Alles was wir thun muss eimen 
Kriegszweck haben, (everything we do must have a 
military object in view) he got severely rapped 
over the knuckles next day, by the Zageblatt and 
the Kolnische Zeitung, for bis lack of discretion. 
And it served him right: he should not “ have 
given the show away,” like that. The creed of 
the German is war; and he believes in it far more 
truly and heartily than other Christians believe in 
their most solemn religious creeds. 

Now it must be always borne in mind that no 
Moral Forces in war can ever be successfully 
instilled into a man unless he has one certain 
conviction and one fixed belief, to start with ; 
and that is, the belief in war. In saying this I 
do not wish to be misunderstood. I do not go so 
fax as to say, with the German writer, that 
“War is a biological necessity”; far from it. I 
do not believe that war is a “necessity” at 
all; biological or otherwise. It has sometimes 
proved to be a very expensive “ luxury” to kings 
and rulers. But as long as human nature 
remains what it is, war will be a possibility, and 
even will be sometimes expedient. And when we 
get down to the bedrock of all things in this 
human world, war included, we must take 
human nature into account. And all speculations 
on mundane matters which leave out the human 
- nature factor resemble the playing of the tragedy 
of Hamlet and leaving out the Prince of 
Denmark. 

And this is why reasonable thinking men 
differ from those well-meaning, but short-sighted 
persons, who weary us with their empty prattle 
about. universal peace, about settling interna- 
tional disputes by arbitration, about the miracu- 
lous virtue inherent in a Conference, or the long, 
calm rest of a Millenium. All these ideas are not 
only childish dreams, but very pernicious dreams, 
begotten in the brains of those who either have 
their own interests to serve by the promulgation 
of such ideas, or who have never sufficiently 
studied human nature. Universal peace, indeed ! 
A Millenium of rest ? There is no universal peave 
but in the grave: there is no Millenium but in 
the silent Majesty of Death. 

Yet the times we live in teach us that nations 
and peoples, great and small, do not show 
the least desire to seek their Millenium of 
Peace in national Death. They fight against it 
with all their might, as Belgium and Servia are 
doing, The fact is that people and nations 


-. 


not only wish to live, but they are ready to die, 
and to make others die, in order that their own 
nation may live. And this is what war means, 
Life, especially national life, always implies a 
struggle for existence. For various reasons this 
struggle is far more severe now than ever it was 
before : and this also means war. 

From the earliest ages of the world there have 
been wars, and the present war will not be the 
last one, ‘There have been righteous and un- 
righteous wars, for self-protection, from necessity, 
ambition, pride, selfishness, revenge, hatred, or 
earth-hunger. For years an economic wur has 
been going on between Austria and Servia ; 
another between England and Germany. We 
can easily give these wars, all of them, a name 
to describe them. But when we come to investi- 
gate their causes; then we are face to face with a 
very diilicult problem. Some writers as well as 
readers of history state, and seem to believe, that 
such wars as { have mentioned are caused by 
the ambition, greed, selfishness, or vanity of some 
powerful man, faction, creed or family. But in 
this I venture to think they are altogether wrong, 

As the result of many years’ conscientious study 
of the histories of nations and wars I have come 
to the conclusion :— bs oak 

These great wars are nothing more nor less than 
simple natural phenomena, like the thunderstorm, 
the earthquake, the voleano or the tidal wave. 

So when Mark Twain said that the French 
Revolution was caused because Adam and Eve 
begot children, he was nearer the truth than per-— 
haps he suspected. It was certainly a better, 
because a truer, reason than the clumsy one put. 
forward by M. Thiers for the conflict between. 
France and Germany in 1870. He compares the 
two nations to two locomotives started from oppo- 
site ends of a single pair of rails. 

Any student of history who goes below the 
surface will experience great difficulty in satis- 
fying himself as to the real cause or causes of 
some particular war, No matter how carefully 
he follows up each trace, he will find the task 
like trying to discover the sources of some great 
river whose head streams are hidden in the ever- 
lasting snows. Take, for instance, the great 
Civil War which raged in North America for four 
long years, from 1861 to 1865. There are books 
enough written on that war to pave all the 
streets in New York. Yet, no matter what they 
all tell us about it, it is impossible to believe that 
it was caused by the bombardment of. Fort 
Sumter, Some say that it was caused by the 
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idea of setting free the slaves on the Southern 
plantations. But this is not a cause: it is only 
an object ; and the two ideas must not be mixed 

In any case, the slavery question, as a cause, 
falls to the ground, when we remember that Mr. 
Lincoln, in his inaugural message to Congress, 
distinctly stated that his Government had no right 
to interfere with the domestic institutions (i. ¢. 
slavery) of any Statein the Union. In the same 
way, nobody believes that the war of 1870-71 was 
caused by Bismarck’s ‘ doctoring” of the Ems 
telegram; or that tke Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-78 was caused by the murder of the two 
consuls at Saloniki, or that the present great 
war was CAUSED by the murder of the Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

The fact is that the real causes of these wars 
are often very difficult even to guess at, much 
more to determine with anything like accuracy. 
They depend on unknown quantities. But, most 
frequently, their true causes are to be found in 
the nature and circumstances of those very peo- 
ple who take part in them. Therefore, by care- 
fully studying the nature of particular peoples, 
their circumstances and conditions of life, it ought 
to be possible +o foretell, with a certain amount 
of accuracy, that war will break out between 
them at a certain time. Nobody who has care- 
fully followed the course of the present war, 
up to now, can doubt that Turkey is bound to 
come into it, sooner or later; and that nothing 
can keep. her out of it.* And, as I stated, in 
print, more than a month ago (Tribune, 11-9-’14) 
Turkey will be simply putting a rope round her 
own neck by goirg against the best and truest 
friend she ever had—England. 

All nations have the instinct of preservation 
and self defence; some nations have acquired a 
truculent and aggressive instinct, from various 
causes. Two gach nations live side by side: de- 
fender and aggressor: causes of friction arise. 
The clouds begin to look Ilrck, and fear comes 
into the hearts of men. Fear turns to despair 
ard rage: and the floods break loose. 

Ory havoc and let slip the dogs of war ! 

‘Lhe great wars of the last ccntury,as well as s the 
present great war, are acts—unconsciously, to a 
certain extent—undertaken by men who feel them- 
selves forcibly impelled to do certain acts, without 
exactly knowing what power it is that keeps 
driving them on. And this driving power, this 
unknown quantity, is altogether maependsnt of, 


* This was written on the 28th of Octoher, end shown 
to others, who read it on that date, 


and outside of, Cabinets or Councils, Governors or 
Rulers, Kings or Emperors. But ' Governments 
and Bulere seem to lead and direct this impulse, 
while, as a matter of fact, ther y are only Yy Sollowing ut 
all the time. And herein is war in its nature 
democratic; as democratic as death itself, since 
all men are “equal under the ground. The people 
it is who make the war. If the people do not 
want war, the Ruler cannot make it. If the 
people want war, the Ruler cannot stop them 
from making it. I remember, many years ago, 
reading a certain sentence in a Moscow newspaper, 
the Golos: | have never forgotton it. I was 
struck with astonishment tc read such words in a 
Russian newspaper. It was: ‘‘ The Russian people 
wish to fight for the freedom of their brethren 
in the Turkish Empire. If the Tsar do not lead 
his people to fight for their brethren, then the peo- 
ple will fight without the Tsar.” Could words be 
plainer ? ‘If you do not wish to declare war against 
Turkey, well—stand clear!” War was declared 
within one week after the date of the article in 
the Golos. 

Therefore I take this opportunity of protest- 
ing—though I may be only a voice crying in the 
wilderness—against those writers and speakers 
and artists who abuse the German Emperor and 
hold him up to ridicule. If we cannot - beat 
Germany without the assistance of Billingsgate; 
well, ‘we are in a poor way. 


The German Emperor has noé caused this war, 
He could not have been the cause of it, even if he 
tried. It was the German peozle who caused this 
war, Let there be no mistake about this. They 
are a well educated people, the Germans. They 
began to look round the world. Their hats got 
too small for their heads. They said: ‘ We have 
increased by twenty millions in forty years; we 
must have room. We can’t live like maggots in 
a cheese, because very soon the cheese would be 
all maggots. We must have a place in the sun.” 
Why not? We, Britishers, would have said the 
same thing. But we would not have carried out 
our ideas in exactly the same way as the Germans 
have done. 

The expansion of the British and Russian Em- 
pires, the formation of the Kingdom of Italy and 
of the German Empire, within the past sixty 
years, are striking proofs of the theory I have 
ventured to put forward with reference to wars 
as natural phenomena. The desire for expansion 
is not common to all nations. It is particularly 
felt by young nations full of life, such as Ger- 
many, America and Bulgaria, But it is no less 
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felt by old nations when they become rejuvenat- 
ed, like Jap»n. When old Faust becomes young 
‘again his first desire is for a Marguerite. The 
war in Manchuria, 1904-05, ‘and the Balkan war 
of 1912, were wars of expansion. And one of the 
main objects of the present war is admitted to be 
the expansion of the German Kmpire—‘ a place 
in the sun.” 


If. 

One of the most striking lessons which can be 
learnt from a study of the events which led up to 
the present war is the utter emptiness and futi- 
lity of that blessed word: Arbitration. If there 
be still left any man who pretends that he be- 
lieves in the efficacy of arbitration in settling 
international disputes, all we can say of him is, 
in the words of Hamlet: ‘‘ Let the doors be shut 
upon him, that he may play the fool nowhere but 
in his own house.” I have often wondered 
whether a long-headed and hard-thinking Scot like 
Mr. Carnegie, that self-elected apostle of arbitra- 
tion, really believes in his heart that conflicting 
national interests and international quarrels can 
be settled in this manner. The most powerful 
and autocratic arbitrating force the world ever 
saw was the Pope of Rome in the Middle Ages, 
when kings and nations trembled with fear at 
the bare threat of anathema from the chair of 
St. Peter. Yet there is not one single occasion 
in the history of that time when the arbitration 
of this almost superhuman power proved success- 
ful against a popular impulse towards war, On 
the contrary, it frequently hxp)cned that a mere 
attempt at arbitration on the pait of His Holiness 
did more than anything else to precipitate a war, 

Under modern conditions, the existence of a 
nation will never depend on arbitration or on any 
other political quackery. The existence of a 
nation depends on one thing only: the ability of 
that nation to defend itself and to make war 
with success. For the last half century Germany, 
more than any other country in the world, has 
recognised this. Her geographical position in 
Europe is dangerous, With hereditary enemies 
on her eastern and western frontiers, and the seas 
washing her northern shores, she has found 
existence hard, and she has made it harder. In 
her attempts to strengthen her position in 
Europe she formed an alliance with Austria and 
Italy. The object of this alliance was war, not 
peace. But in thinking for a moment that Ttaly 
would ever fight for Ay on the side of Austria, 
the German; Emperor made his first great mistake: 
Italy fought against Austria, on the side of 
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Prussia, in 1866. Italy fought against Austria, 
on the side of France, in 1859. And Italy will 
never be found fighting on the side of Austria. 
The King of Italy, isa wise and cautious ruler 


who knows the temper of his people; and 


he has no desire to follow the example of 
Manuel of Portugal. So that Germany is left, 
depending on Austria only. What the support 
of Austria is worth is seen more plainly every day 
as the war goes on. It is a broken reed. . The 
Army of Austria is a body without a soul. There 
is no Army in the world which has suffered more 
or greater defeats, in the last 150 years, than the 
Austrian. Marengo, Hohenlinden, Ulm, Auster- 
litz, Eckmuhl, Wagram, Dresden, Solferino, Ma- 
genta, Nachod, Skalitz, Sadowa, and down even 
to Schabatz, where they ran away from the Ser- 
vians last August, all go to prove that’ the 
Austrian soldiers cannot fight and that they never 
could fight. The patriotism of the Austrian 
soldier is restricted to the nationality to which he 
belongs; he hates with the bitterest and fiercest 
hatred all the other nationalities of the Empire. 
He is invariably discontented with his rulers, who 
take but’ little trouble for his wellbeing or his 
municipal freedom. 


Taking these things into eonsideration Phot 
we must not be surprised at the wholesale 
surrenders of the Austrian soldiers in battle : at 
the numbers of unwounded prisonérs of war 
taken by the Russians in Galicia : at the accounts 
we read of officers flogging their soldiers into the , 
fight and being shot by their own men. 


The collapse of Austria can only be a matter of 
a few weeks ; and I should not be atall surprised 
to hear that Hungary stood on her independent 
rights and tried to make a separate peace with the 
Allies. Because even if the result of the war proved 
most favourable to Austria and Germany, Hungary. 
would gain nothing by it. Whereas if the Allies 
come out victorious, which is highly probable, 
Hungary would be ruined. Therefore she will 
probably agree with her adversary quickly, especi- 
ally when the Russian lances | are seen from ‘the 
heights of Buda. 


It must have been a very great disappointment 
to the German EeapeyOr that he was unable to’ 
celebrate “‘ Sedan Day” in Paris. But his’ dis— 
appointment must have been much greater when 
he had to retire from the walls of Warsaw. How- 
ever, there are far more bitter disappointments 
in store for him and for his people, as events will 
show, 


ENGINEERING IN WAR 


BY MR, JAMES Kk. COATS, 


OR the purpose of this article, it is pro- 
posed to give ‘“ Engineering” its broad- 
est meaning. In the Charter of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, which is the oldest 

incorporated body of Engineers, it is set out that 
Civil Engineering is the “art of directing the 
great sources of power in nature for the use and 
convenience of man.” Possibly the definition of 
Military Engineering might therefore be ‘the 
art of directing the great sources of power in 
nature for the abuse and inconvenience of man.” 
The Civil Engineer is a Peace Engineer and the 
Military Engineer a War Engineer but in the 
present war the services of both have been 
utilised to the fullest extent on both sides and 
their ingenuity and resources taxed to the 
utmost. In no previous war has the Engineer 
and his ‘“‘ many inventions” played such ‘an 
important part. ‘The death-dealing capacity of 
many terrible engines of destruction have in this 
war been put to the actual test against a living 
enemy for the first time. There are also numerous 


cases when the special circumstances and condi- , 


tions which have arisen in the field have given 
further oppor tunities to the Engineer and he 
has not been’ slow in designing and manufactur- 
ing new death-dealing appliances to meet the 
need. 

The discoveries of the metals and _ their 
uses; of the processes of converting iron into 
steel and the possibilities of steam, electricity, 
explosives, etc., have all been taken full 
advantage of by the Engineer and turned to 
account in warfare. The Engineer has harnessed 
all these to the chariot of the God of War. 

The modern weapons of war are veritable tri- 
umphs of the foundry and Engineering workshops 
although the skill and ingenuity expended on 
them are worthy of a better cause. The weapon 
of the individual soldier is the modern high velo- 
city rifle with its comparatively light weight, its 
capability of being used for close fighting as a 
kind of spear, by affixing a steel knife, the bayo- 
net, near the muzzle or as a club without. Its 
beautifully rifled steel barrel; its very accurate 
sighting appliances; its steel or nickel coated 
bullet of small calibye, of great penetration and 
damaging power; its capabilities for very rapid 
and continuous fire ; its flat trajectory, long range, 
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extreme accuracy and ability to stand the very 
rough usage demanded by war—make it one of the 
outstanding examples of the application of Engi- 
neering to war. The machine gun is an even 
more wonderful Engineering triumph with its 
finely balanced automatic recoil and loading 
mechanism, which does away with the necessity 
of loading and unloading by hand and after the 
filled cartridge belt has been adjusted, only re- 
quires the pressing of a button to imbue the 
machine with life and enable it to send out on its 
mission of death—a steady stream of bullets at the 
rate of 450 per minute guided and controlled by 
the master hand and brain of the ‘“ man behind 
the gun” who if not a trained mechanical Engi- 
neer is undoubtedly a very close approximation to 
it in all things that concern his beloved gun. 


Dealing with Artillery, there are many types of 
weapons, light and heavy, fixed and mobile, each 
type specially designed and manufactured for the 
particular work of destruction it is intended to 
do. The modern field guns are all quick-firers 
fitted with ingeniously arranged cylinders to take 
up and dissipate nearly the whole of the fierce 
recoil of the explosion, which in the older type of 
gun caused the gun to run a long way backwards 
and necessitated the relaying of the gun between 
every shot. They are all breech loading and in 
the British guns the breech block mechanism with 
its smooth working, easy action and reliability is 
a most ingenious application of the interrupted 
screw and is a beautifully finished example of the 
work of the machine shop. The 60 pound 
gun, which so far as we know at present is the 
heaviest gun, of this type the British Army uses, 
is a most perfect piece of mechanism and _ is 
rightly considered by experts to be the most 
wickedly destructive type of weapon used by 
the British Army, It is however an open. secret 
that the British Ordnance Engineers have designed 
and manufactured very much heavier guns of a 
mobile type and it is highly probable that these 
have been sent to the front by now. More than 
that cannot be said at present. The type of gun 
known as the howitzer, in its original form is of 
much greater antiquity than the field-gun, It 
has a relatively greater calibre, a lower velocity 
and fires a heavier shell. 

Probably the Engineer and his works have been 
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more in evidence and have had more effect on the 
evolution of the navy to its present high standard 
than on the army. It is afar cry from the 
wooden Man-O’-war of Nelson’s day to the heavily 
armoured floating fortresses of to-day, with its enor- 
mous capacities for destruction. Steam has, of 
course, been mainly responsible fora great deal 
of the change. In the old Man-O’-war nearly 
everything was worked by hand and with the 
exception of a few blocks and tackle, levers and 
wedges, there were few mechanical appliances in 
use. In the modern battle-ship, the Engineer has 
changed all this and nearly everything that in the 
old days was done by hand is now done mechanically 
by the agency of steam, electricity, hydraulic 
power or compressed air. In fact it is doubtful if 
Nelson could now see one he would recognise 
the modern battle-ship as a battle-ship at first 
sight. The ship itself is propelled by power- 
ful engines or turbines, the steam for which 
is generated in boilers whose furnaces can be 
arranged to burn either coal or oil-fuel under 
forced draught. In the engine room, pumps and 
air compressors provide the hydraulic and pneu- 
matic energy and whirling dynamos generate 
electricity for all the various purposes in the ship 
including the lighting of the ship, the wireless 
telegraph, the search light etc. The big guns in 
the turrets are elevated, depressed, and swung in 
training on the target by hydraulic pressure or 
electricity and the ammunition is brought up 
from the safety of the magazine in electric or 
hydraulic lifts and the gun itself is fired by elec- 
tricity. It is only quite recently that the 
Engineer in the navy has had his services pro- 
perly recognised but since that has been done and 
he has been given rank and grade, this has been 
greatly for the good of the navy and its efficiency 
as a fighting arm. In the case of destroyers and 
even more so in the case of submarines, there is 
a strong impression that there appears to be little 
of the sailor left and the Engineer and artificer 
predominate. The vessels themselves are little 
more than thin steel shells filled with powerful 
machinery and manned and handled by remarka- 
bly small crews. The submarine must of neces- 
sity have two sets of propelling engines, one set 
for use while on the surface, and the other 
for use when submerged; the former is usual- 
ly driven by internal combustion oil engines 
and in the more recent vessels, kerosene has dis- 
placed petrol as the fuel, thereby considerably 
lessening risks of explosions inside the vessels. 
Under the surface, the propelling power is gene- 
rally electric. Compressed air is also used and 


serves a treble purpose. It is used for discharging 
torpedoes through the torpedo tubes, for expelling 
water from the ballast tanks which control the 
submerging of the vessel and also for keeping the 
air in the vessel pure while submerged. The 
lighting of the vessel is of course also done by 
electricity furnished from the accumulators.. 

The torpedo which when it does hit its target, 
probably shares with the mine, the reputation of 
being the most deadly and destructive weapons of 
modern naval warfare. Unlike the mine, one 
type of which floats freely and is blindly carried 
hither and thither by wave, wind and current and 
is consequently a danger to friend and foe alike 
and also to non-belligerents, another ‘ype of 
which is anchored to a particular spot, the controll-. 
ing and propelling mechanism of the torpedo 
enables it to be directed against targets at very 
long ranges with remarkable accuracy and ata 
very high speed. The propelling engines are 
actuated by compressed air and the guiding rud- 
ders which regulate the depth below the surface: 
at which a torpedo travels and its direction is 
controlled by gyroscopes. 

The “ Barr and Stroud” range finder invented 
and manufactured by Professor Barr (Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Glasgow University) and Pro- 
fessor Stroud is being used by practically all th 
nations engaged in this war. It is a wonderfully, 
ingenious apparatus and in the hands of a skilful 
operator can give the ranges of objects up to 
great distances more accurately than they can b 
actually measured by means of the ordinary chain 
and tape measures commonly used by surveyors, 

In the air also as on land, on the sea and 
under the sea, progress in Engineering has intro- 
duced many new factors in war. 
and the aeroplane have proved of 
utility and reliability both as scouts in recon- 
noissance and as fighting machines and this has 
only been rendered possible by the enormous 
improvement made in recent years by motor 
Engineers in the design and construction o! 
internal combustion engines. 

Apart from other factors which make fos 
success of an army in the field, mobility plays < 
very important part. A belligerent capable o 
moving troops quickly from or to any particula: 
poirt has immense advantages over an army 
which cannot do so as quickly and in this way 
railways and other forms of mechanical tractiox 
have been utilised to an immense extent. Thi 
railway Engineers, especially on the continent 
have not laid out and constructed their system 
solely with the view of facilitating the carryin; 
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on of the commerce of the country but with a 
very keen eye on their strategic value in war 
time. Motor vehicles of all kinds, lorries, busses 
and pleasure cars have been used to an enormous 
extent in the present war. Wherever there were 
roads and sometimes where there were no roads, 
they have gone and played a great part in the 
rapid transport of troops, ammunition and supplies. 
Armoured motors in the firing line and in raids 
beyond it have been very successfully employed ; 
motor field kitchens have administered to the 
comfort of the soldier in the firing line and motor 
ambulances have ensured the speedy conveyance 
of wounded from. the firing line to the hospitals 
in the rear and portable forges and machine shops 
provide for the repair of the motors themselves. 
For these and many other purposes, motor engi- 
neers and mechanics have adapted and used their 
vehicles and their services have been of an inesti- 
mable value in this war. 

The Electrical Engineer is also greatly in evi- 
dence. The telephone, the telegraph and the 
wireless have been adapted to the needs that have 
arisen and made portable and convenient for 
service in the field. The general at the staff head 
quarters can communicate direct with the firing 
line and the trenches and the battery commander 
from his observation post as close to the target 
as he can get in comparative safety, can commu- 
nicate directly with his battery concealed two 
miles or so to the rear, and direct and control the 
fire of his guns much more etticiently and accura- 
tely than if he were actually present with his 
men. Electric search lights close to the firing 
line turn night into day, prevent surprise attacks 
and the movement of the enemy’s troops under 
cover of darkness. Wire entanglements can be 
and are electrified and a current sent through 
sufficiently strong to electrocute any soldier who 
touches the wire. 

Whenever a check oecursin the advance of 
troops in the firing line, it is the duty of every 
soldier to at once dig some sort of a hole in the 
ground, if for no other reason than to provide for 
his own personal safety. If a check in the advance 
continues for any length of time, the holes are 
joined up and a trench formed, which as time 
goes on is gradually deepened, widened and ela- 
borated, until, if no further move is made, the 
trenches practically become earthen redoubts or 
forts with overhead cover and capable of giving 
very fair protection to the occupants even against 
shell fire. The first part of the work is done by 
the individual soldier as best as he possibly can, 
but the further elaborations are planned and laid 
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out by the military engineers of which every 
modern army maintains as part of its organiza- 
tion a specially trained corps, including mounted 
and dismounted men, who do most of the rough 
engineering work required by an army in the field. 
They are drilled, trained and armed in the same 
manner as the ordinary soldier and are just as 
efficient fighting men. Amongst their manifold 
duties they construct temporary roads and 
railway lines, trenches, and _ redoubts, build 
temporary bridges and also destroy bridges, roads 
and railways etc., likely to be of use to the 
enemy if they fell into his hands. 

They carry explosives and all sorts of tools, 
axes, Saws, etc., in their equipment and clear 
away trees, bushes, houses etc., likely to interfere 
with the advance or the field of fire of the troops 
which they accompany. They number skilled 
surveyors and map makers amongst them, and 
every kind of skilled tradesmen, bricklayers, 
masons, carpenters, fitters etc., and are altogether 
a most useful body of men without whom an army 
in the field could scarcely exist. 

They have proved of the greatest use in the 
peculiar trench fighting now taking place when it 
has often only been possible to advance by driving 
zig zag saps either open or blind, which latter 
are really tunnels, as close to the enemy’s trenches 
as possible and then from the end of the sap- 
heads opening out trenches where sufficient troops 
can be collected to rush the enemy’s trenchés. It 
has been by this and similar methods that many 
of the small but important advances recently 
achieved have been made. Both sides have ap- 
plied the method and sometimes the saps have 
met between the trenches and sometimes the saps 
have been driven right up to the opposing 
trenches and these blown up by explosives. 

There are many trench-digging machines ordi- 
narily designed for peaceful agricultural purposes 
which can dig out trenches at a high rate of speed 
and with a great saving of time and labour. These 
machines must be of verygreat use to an army which 
is being slowly pushed back from trench to trench 
and it is believed that our enemies have made 
considerable use of them and have dug row upon 
row of trenches to their rear. 

It has often been said that this is an engineer’s 
war, a war of machines and metals and that other 
things being equal the best machines and metals 
must win. If that be so, then there can be no 
doubt as to the result, for our machines and metals 
have always been and still are the best that the 
world can produce. 


ARTILLER YIN WARE AEE 


BY MAJOR W. B. WALKER, BR. A. 
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S a preface to this article it should be un- 
derstood that the information offered in 
its pages is not intended to contain an 
accurate description of any gun, or its 

mechanism, but merely deals with the subject on 

broad theoretical lines, and endeavours, in as 
simple words as possible, to give a general idea 
to those who have not, perhaps, had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the subject, and who may be 


( 
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bewildered by the miscellany of names such as 


guns, howitzers, mortars, shrapnel, fuzes, trench- 
guns and so on which appear in the newspapers 
now-a-days. 

The importance of artillery was astonishingly 
brought home in the Russo-Japanese War. The 
Japanese had excellent guns and seemed to take to 
this, to them new subject, in a wonderful manner 
—as they had amalgamated the best points of all 
nations in material gunnery and fire tactics 
with the makings of their artillery. This, in com- 
bination with their inherent abilities as soldiers, 
gave them an immense advantage over the Rus- 
sian gunners. But it was their siege guns, 
which brought home what guns were really cap- 
able of. 


The forts at Port Arthur had been built before 
these enormous howitzers had been thought of ; 
and though strong enough to be impregnable 
against their contemporary guns, were literally 
pulverized by the Japanese fire. The Russians, 
concerning whose physical bravery there has 
never been any doubt, stood it as long as human 
flesh and blood could, but as the strength of a 
chain is that of its weakest link, so is the endur- 
ance of the human body limited by its nerve 
system—and that of the Russians was shattered. 


The same occurred at Liege—the defence of 
the Liege forts against the German attack is a 
story which will read as one of the most glorious 
pages in the history of any nation. As long as 
it was a question of merely numerical strength, 
and equal guns, against him, General Leman and 
the gallant defenders would have foiled the 
Germans, but when the Leviathans were brought 
up, the forts which, with those of Antwerp, were 
the most up-to-date and scientifically constructed 
in the world, were literally blown from under 
them. 


But perhaps now it would be advisable to give 
the reader a rapid general idea of what are usu- 
ally classified under the common generic term, 
guns. Only such guns as are used in the land 
service, and especially those used in the present 
war will be discussed. 


These we may divide into four classes :— 

Quick-firers or field guns, field (or slight) 
howitzers, siege guns, (heavy howitzers or mor- 
tars) and anti-air-craft guns. 

Their various functions are as follows :— 

The function of the field-gun, in addition 
to the direct destruction to life, and gaining 
the mastery over the opposing Artillery, is to 
demoralize the infantry and prepare the way for 
the assault of its own infantry. It is very mobile 
and with its unit (a British field battery 
consists of 6 guns with their complement of 
limbers and wagons, each with their team of six 
horses) itis capable of being rapidly transferred to 
any point at which itis required. They gallop to 
the position indicated,each team swings round so as 
to bring the muzzle of the gun to face the enemy— 
the gun is unhooked from the limber which contains 
the ammunition supply,and the limber being moved 
toa convenient position besideits own gun,the teams 
and wagons which contain an extra supply of 
ammunition, trot off to some spot under cover 
The guns, now having been given the range, and 
the time fuzes being set to the correct timing for 
that range, open a very rapid shrapnel fire on the 
enemy to prevent him from making adequate re- 
sistance to the infantry which is advancing under 
cover of the rain of shrapnel from its own guns. 
This fire is kept up until the infantry is within 
a very few hundred yards of its objective and the 
opponents are considered to have been suffi- 
ciently shaken for the assault. ; 

Next we have the light field howitzers. These 
are weapons which have come very much into 
favour in the last few years, They are extremely 
useful and have encroached largely on the pro- 
vince of the field-gun proper. Like the field- 
gun it’ fires shrapnel, but it also in addition 
fires a high explosive shell, with both low 
muzzle velocity and correspondingly high trajec- 
tory. As may be imagined this is most effective 
for searching out the enemy in trenches behind 
cover or behind light fortifications. 
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Our 18 pounder field-gun is very little behind 
the French 75 millimetre, and our 4°5 inch is the 
most-accurate and best light howitzer in existence 
and it seems a pity that, in order to avoid this 
multiplicity of guns, one weapon combining 
the advantages of both should not be evolved, 
even if one were to lose slightly the great advan- 
tage of the field-gun wiz., its extremely rapid 
rate of accurate fire. The points to be aimed at 
would be, that it should be a real quick-firing wea- 
pon’, more mobile than the present 4°5 inch and 
using fixed ammunition of two descriptions, shrap- 
nel up to 7,000 yards with a full charge, anda 
high explosive shel! with a reduced charge giving 
1 high trajectory and consequent searching power, 
capable of ranging 5,000 yards. Ido not think 
that a gun, which would fire a shell of more than 
21 pounds with alow trajectory 7,000 yards, and 
yet at the same time not give too great a weight 
behind the team, could be evolved. Such a gun 
would be, it is thought, very effective as it would 
have all the value of the quick-firing field-gun, 
and yet the searching power of a howitzer; and 
its own infantry could advance under cover of its 
fire nearer to hostile lines than they can at 
present with the 18 pounder. 

Opinion formerly was against the necessity of 
having a field gun with a range greater than 
5,500 yards, because of the difficulty of observ- 
ing the effect of fire at a longer range—but aero- 
planes in this war have done away with such limi- 
tations. They are most useful to batteries as they 
can fly over and locate the enemy’s guns, drop smoke 
bombs on their positions and so give the desired 
area for their own guns to concentrate their fire 
on, and then signal any corrections which may 
be necessary to bring that fire exactly on to the 
objective. 

The French do not believe in howitzers as much 
as the Germans, for the following reasons which 
they claim in favour of their ‘‘ Soixante quinze,” 
viz., thatthe mobility of the smaller guns is a factor 
of safety, and that they can fire an infinitely 
greater number of rounds ina given time, as in 
their ‘“ Raffales” or ‘‘ Sheaves of fire’, Many 
small shells will do more harm than fewer large 
ones ; big guns may have a greater moral effect, 
but actual damage is preferable to noise. 

The French can, to a certain extent, do with- 
out light howitzers as they only, of all Kuropean 
nations, use high explosives in their field artillery, 
and this undoubtedly enables them to kill verti- 
tally behind shields and in trenches. 

There is no question that the French field- 
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gun is the best in the world and that the Ger- 
man is the worst in Europe, and the method by 
which the latter reached this undesirable posi- 
tion must have been a source of great heart 
burning to them. In 1896 the Germans re- 
armed all their field artillery with what was 
undoubtedly the most up-to-date gun in Europe, 
and it is generally thought that France, who had 
been making secret experiments with a quick- 
firing-gun, knew that Germany had to re-arm, 
and waited until that country had been put to 
this enormous expense and then, in 1897, 
introduced their quick-firer the ‘ Soixante 
quinze” which completely revolutionized artil- 
lery tactics and made Germany’s 96 pattern 
out of date. 

In later years Germany did convert her 96 
pattern, and make it into a quick-firer but though 
they did the best they could with it, it could 
never be the same as the perfect French gun 
which had been designed all through from begin- 
ning as a quick firer. | 

The essential point of a quick- firing- gun is that 
the carriage does not jump about when the gun is 
discharged, and so necessitate fresh laying and 
therunning up of the carriage between each round, 
as the gun recoils independently of its lower 
carriage, and is brought back mechanically to the 
firing position after the recoil has been completed. 
It also fires fixed ammunition, that is, the 
propelling charge is in a rigid brass case; 
and the shell being fixed into the mouth, 
and the primer or cap into the base of the case 
it is in fact a glorified rifle cartridge. 

The gun itself consists of several concentric 
layers, the innermost of which isa tube, and round 
this is wound steel wire of oblong section, under 
tensions which differ according to the various inte- 
rior stresses, which will have to be met at different 
points along the length of the bore, due to the 
ignition of the firing charge. Outside this is an 
outer tube or jacket, to the rear end of which is 
attached a breech ring, which carries the breech 
mechanism, and also an attachment to which is 
fixed the end of the hydraulic recoil buffer. On 
the outside of the jacket and running its full 
length are projecting wings, which slide in corres- | 
ponding grooves in the top carriage. 

The top carriage, or cradle, which is attached 
to the lower carriage by rocking trunnions, has in 
it two apertures; in the lower the gun is free to 
slide backwards and forwards in the grooves 
mentioned above, and in the other is firstly 
contained a mechnical device for checking the 
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recoil of the gun, and secondly the means of again 
bringing the gun back to its firing position. 

If readers will study the illustrations of guns 
and howitzers, which appear elsewhere in this 
magazine, they will observe, one, two or even 
three cylinders running parallel to the gun. Where 
there are three of these cylinders, two of them 
would contain hydraulic buffers in which area 
piston and piston rod and also a liquid mixture. 
When the gun is fired this liquid is forced from 
one side of the piston head to the other, 
through graduated openings, which causes a 
constant pressure to be set up against the force 
of recoil, until the gun is brought to rest. 
But meantime certain very powerful springs 
which are contained in the third cylinder have 
been compressed, also by the force of the recoil. 
When the latter is completed, these springs 
re-assert themselves and bring the gun back to the 
firing position. 

The breech of the gun is tapped interiorally 
with a screw thread and on the breech block, 
exteriorally, is a thread of the same pitch as above. 
Now this screw threading is planed off, through 
alternate quarters of a circle, from both male and 
female threads, so that when the breech block is 
moved into the breech, its 4 sections of thread 
pass over the 4 planed sections in the breech, 
and when home, by giving a quarter turn to the 
breech block, the threads in the latter become in- 
terlocked with those in the former. By means of 
various mechanical devices the whole operation 
is done by one horizontal swing and is known as 
a “‘ single motion breech mechanism.” 

A steel shield, the full width of the carriage 
between the wheels, and four or five feet high, is 
attached to the axle and affords protection to 
the men serving the gun from shrapnel and rifle 
bullets, 

Under the trail eye of the gun is a broad ser- 
rated spade which becomes imbedded in the 
ground on the first. shot being fired and 
effectually prevents any subsequent movement of 
the carriage. On either side of the trail are fixed 
seats ; on the right hand one, sits the man who 
gives the necessary elevation to the top carriage, 
(which carries the gun) and also works the firing 
lever, on the left hand side sits the layer, who with 
his eye on the telescope keeps on the target all 
the time. 

The gun slides backwards and forwards, bet- 
ween these two menas it is fired, without inter- 
fering with their work. Before the quick-firer 
was’ introduced, these two. men would have 
had to stand clear during the actual firing process, 


as both the gun and carriage on the shock of dis- 
charge, recoiled violently several feet. 

Next in order we have the heavy artillery 
which of late years has made enormous strides, 
and hasbeen specially studied by the Germans, 
who have not only, as other nations do, put their 
4, 5 and 6 inch light howitzers on wheeled carri- 
ages, but have evolved asystem of mounting their 
8:4 and 11:2 inch howitzers and mortars on 
wheels also. 

The function of heavy artillery is to come 
into action before the battle proper commences 
and by means of high angle, and indirect fire 
it will delay the enemy, force him to deploy 
before he wishes to do so, and will prevent the 
arrival of his field artillery within a zone, from 
which its fire would be effective. The heavy 
artillery would also be most useful in concentrat- 
ing fire on some point, which the enemy is bound 
to pass in close formation, such asa_ pass, or 
approach toa bridge. It would, owing to its. 
high angle and extremly accurate ranging, be of 
inestimable help to its own infantry when 
advancing especially when advancing against) 
a strongly fortified position, and it would. 
continue its fire until its infantry was almest: 
into the enemy lines, 

With the British Expeditionary Forces at 
first were afew batteries of 60 pounder guns, rang- 
ing 10,000 yards and firing high explosive and 
shrapnel shell. As may be imagined these: 
guns proved extremely useful and put many) 
German batteries out of action, since the latter: 
could not live at a range longer than one at 
which they themselves could fire. As soon as it 
was found how useful these andsimilar guns such 
as 4°'7 inch and heavy howitzers were, Sir John 
Frenco asked for a supply from England. If 
these could have been brought into the firing line| 
at the battle of the Aisne, it would have shorten- 
ed the period of that battle by days, but unfortu- 
nately the Germans when retreating had destroy-| 
ed the bridges as they passed, and so delayed th 
advance of our heavy artillery. 


ANTI-AIR-CRAFT GUNS 


There is at present little doubt that the best 
means of keeping off air craft is by counter attae 
with air craft : however, the subject is still in its 
infancy and all armies have designed some species 
of gun to meet the emergency ; and it is generally 
considered that the following points are necessar 

The gun should be about 2 inch calibre, b 
capable of firing almost vertically, have an al 
round traverse, and preferably one worked a 
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were the 3 and 6 pounder Hotchkiss guns of former 
days, by means of a shoulder pad actuated by the 
layer and having a very quick pitch screw thread 
working into an elevating arc to give rapid eleva- 
tion. It should have a very rapid rate of fire and 
very high muzzle velocity and giving as flat a tra- 
jectory as possible. 

The advantage of a flat trajectery is that 
the velocity of the shell is so great, and its time 
of flight so short, that the force of gravity has not 
very long to act on it and consequently its flight 
is nearer to the direct line between gun and tar- 
get, than it would be if it took longer { to cover the 
same distance; because in the latter case you 
would have to aim higher above the target to 
allow for the drop due to gravity over a longer 
period. 

Take, 
trajectory is 
target on the same 
yards, you must 


as an exaggerated case, a gun whose 
so curved that to reach a 

level as itself at 3000 
elevate the axis of the 
gun through 30°. The range table for 3000 
yards would accordingly be marked 30°. Now 
imagine an aeroplane coming straight towards 
the gun and you wished to fire at it when it was 
at 3000 yards away and bore 60° above horizon- 
tal. You would lay your sights on to the aeroplane 
and suddenly discover that your gun was pointing 
vertically in the air, and the shell would fall back 
on yourself if fired, because you had elevated the 
gun through 30° above the line of sight as 
being the correct elevation for 3000 yards. 

On the question of projectiles there appear to 
be divided opinions. Some authorities advocate 
a high explosive shell with very sensitive percus- 
sion fuze, as they say that the pilot in an aero- 
plane is protected by an armoured driving seat 
from shrapnel, and even if a shrapnel bullet hits 
the envelope of a dirigible, the pressure of gases 
inside would soon close aii the puncture made by a 
shrapnel bullet. 

On the other side, fi shrapnel advocates say 
that shrapnel bullets may easily destroy one of 
the numerous small stays or the steering appara- 
tus on which so much depends, and to enable the 
high explosive shell to be effective, you must get 
a direct hit in order to make the fuze act; and it 
is much more difficult to obtain a direct hit with 
one shell, than with 200 dispersed bullets out of 
a shell. 

But all agree that some form of smoke tracer 
with the shell is necessary, so that it may be esti- 
mated from the flight of the shell what correc- 
tions should be made to bring the next round on 
to the target, 
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Now we come to the question of the enormous 
siege guns which Germany has sprung on the 
world as a complete surprise. There is little 
doubt that some of these 16°8 inch howitzers 
were built secretly at Essen about six years ago, 
and kept for ‘“‘ der Tag.” Nothing is known of 
them but it is more or less easy to work out the 
following approximate proportional figures for 
such howitzers as compared with the largest ones 
in use up to the birth of the new Leviathan :— 


P20 16:8 

Weight of Ord: with breech 

mechanism ;, FONDS Gta tes 
Weight in action PR ee rcs. 
Heaviest load to be transported 

including transporting wagon. ,, 9°25 31 
Weight of shell ' .. lbs. 750 2600 
Weight of bursting charge re 

explosive) shiny van Agile shoe 
Recoil energy in foot tons vistregpm dS oO UMM at) 


A weapon such as the above could not possibly 
be fired off its own wheels, as no wheeled carriage 
could stand such a recoil energy—but could be 
fired from the ground or a platform, if the weight 
were evenly distributed over an area of 200 
square feet. On a platform 20’ x10’ the ver- 
tical pressure per square foot on the earth, on 
firing at its maximum elevation of 65°, would be 
one ton—a by no means unreasonable amount on 
ordinarily firm ground. 


It would be easy enough to transport such a 
howitzer by rail, but it could not be fired off any 
railway truck constructed. Its several parts could 
easily be divided up into several loads for travel- 
ling, probably 12, with ammunition supply per 
howitzer drawn. by tractors ; which will generally 
draw 3 times their own weight—but the scope. of 
movement is very little, as on none but main roads 
could bridges be found sutticiently strong to stand 
such loads. Its services in action must be ex- 
tremely slow. Oncea shell gets home it will 
undoubtedly wipe the page clean; but for effici- 


_ency it is thought that a maximum of 12 inch is 


the largest howitzer fit to take into the field. 

We next come to quite a new invention 
—Trench Howitzers,—again a Krupp model from 
Essen.—The howitzer only weighs about one 
hundred-weight, and is of small bore about 13 inch, 
fixed on an iron bed which is capable of being 
placed on wheels weighing g gross under 1,200 lbs. 

In this howitzer is placed a small explosive 
charge, then a wooden rod which _  jrojects 
beyond the muzzle and loosely on this rod, and 
outside the muzzle, is an enormous circular thin 
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walled shell, filled with high explosive, weighing 
about 187 lbs: and fitted with a fuze. This 
is fired at an elevation of from 45 to 80 degrees, 
.with a muzzle velocity of 200 feet a second, and 
it carries at most about 350 yards. The fuze acts 
when the shell hits the ground and detonates the 
charge. It is used in trenches only. 

Perhaps it would simplify matters if a general 
description of a fuze and shrapnel shell, and their 
action were given. 

A fuze is a. metal construction screwing into 
head of a shell and containing an arrangement of 
powder composition arranged in such a form that 
being actuated by a percussion cap it will ignite 
the bursting charge of a shell, at any required 
moment, 
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The shell is the lower part screwed at the mouth 
tu take the fuze. Down the centre of the shell 
runs a tube filled with powder acting as a train 
to the main charge of powder contained in a little 
tin cup “A.”; Round the tube the space is filled 
in with shrapnel bullets made of lead 4 inch dia- 


meter in small sizes up to bullets of iron nearly: 


half a pound in weight. The outside of the shell is 
a clean fit in the bore of the gun, but it will be 
noticed that at ‘‘ B” is a band let into the shell. 
The exterior circumference of this copper band is 
greater than the bore of the gun, and so when 
the shell is fired, this soft copper is squeezed: into 
the grooves of the gun, which being spiral, cause 
the shell to revolve about its longer axis. After 


ee 


the shell has left the muzzle this spin is still 
retained, and it is that which enables the shell to 
always fly point foremost. 

Screwed into the front portion of a shell, will 
be seen the fuze, the body of which is now gene- 
rally made of aluminium and contains the follow- 
ing working parts. “‘ E” is a copper cylindrical disc 
to which is firmly attached a needle “F'”. “H” is 
a hole passing through the walls of the fuze and 
through “EK” : ‘“K” is a copper cap filled with a sen- 
sitive detonating mixture such as fulminate of 
mercury. “|” isa channel containing a compara- 


. tively slow burning powder composition connect- 


ing cap, with “CC” which is a ring of powder con- 
tained in the wall of the fuze. ‘‘G” is a ring cap- 
able of moving round the central axis of the fuze 
but independently of the remainder of the fuze. 
Through it is a small hole leading by a small channel 
to the main magazine “ M ” of the fuze; outside 
the hole, in ‘‘ G’ is an arrow head which can, by 
twisting the ring, be brought opposite any of the 
graduations on the ring above it, and so regulates 
the length of composition between the‘ left edge 
of ‘*CC” and the aperture in ‘‘G” through which 
the flash will pass to the magazine ‘““M”. The gra- 
duations are worked out from a table which shows 
that if you require a shell to burst after flying 
say 4,500 yards you give it a certain graduation 
on the ring. The graduations naturally vary for 
each range. Before the cartridge is put into 
the gun, a safety copper split pin is pulled out 
from “‘N” and the pellet “EK” is practically free. 
When the gun is fired, the pellet being free, sets 
back the needle, explodes ‘‘‘K ” and a flash passes 
through “ I” into the composition ring ‘‘E”’, which 
gradually turns round until, by the time it has 
travelled the correct distance, it has reached the 
hole in ‘‘G” whence a flash passes to ‘“ M” and 
through the tube of shrapnel to “A”. This 
though only a few ounces of powder, blows off the 
forepart of the shell and the bullets fly forward in | 
a cone of dispersion and with the speed at which 
the shell was flying before “‘ A” was exploded. 


The whole subject of guns and gun construc- 
tion must be a most fascinating one for those 
whose business it is to design and work them, for 
there are so many possibilities and such a field 
for originality. 

It is the hope of the writer that, though only 
touching the outermost fringe of the. subject, he 
may have interested and perhaps helped the 
general reader a little, 
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DUTCH AND GERMAN CARTOONISTS AIR THEIR VIEWS ON GAS. 


GERMANIA’S CROWNING GLORY. 


“ The poisonous gas 
glorious means of conquest. 


The Use of Asphyxiating Gases by the Germans 
BY THE HON. SURGEON-GENERAL W. B. BANNERMAN, C.S.L. 
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our troops by the Germans would seem to 
require the coining of a new word to des- 
cribe adequately its prolonged and terrible 
effects. It will be. realised from the following 
account that death in many cases is not from 
immediate suffocation, but from a gradual filling 
up of the lungs by secretion from the lining 
membrane of the bronchial tubes themselves, lead- 
ing eventually to the slow drowning of the 
unfortunate sufferer. Death does not take place 
for several days and during this time the victim 
is unable to lie down but sits up struggling for 
breath and enduring indescribable tortures. The 
following account from the Zimes gives a vivid 
description of the sufferings of our brave soldiers : 


q: effects produced by the gas used against 


Yesterday and theday before I went with—to see 
some of the men in hospital at— who were “ gassed” 
yesterday andthe day before on Hil! 60. The whole of 
England and the civilised world ought to have the truth 
fully brought before them in vivid detail, and not wrapped 
up as at present. When we got to the hospital we had 
no difficulty in finding out in which ward the men were, 
as the noise of the poor devils trying to get breath was 
sufficient to direct us. We were met by a doctor be- 
longing to our divison, who.took us into the ward, 
There were about twenty of the worst cases in the ward, 
on mattresses, ail more or less in a sitting position, 
propped up against the walls. Their faces, arms, hands 
were of a shiny grey black-colour, with mouths open 
and lead-glazed eyes, all swaying slightly backwards 
and forwards trying to get breath. It was a most 
appalling sight, all these poor black faces, struggling, 
struggling for life. What with the groaning and noise 
of the effort for breath, Colonel—who, as every one 
knows, has had as wide an experience as anyone all over 
the savage parts of Africa, told me to-day that he 
never felt so sick as hedid after the scene in these 
cases There is practically nothing to be done 
for them, except to give them salt and water to try to 
make them sick. The effect the gas has is to fill the 
lungs witha watery, frothy matter which gradually 
increases and rises till it fills up the whole lungs 
and comes up to the mouth; then they die; it is 
suffocation ; slow drowning, taking in some Cases one 
or two days. Wehave Jost hundreds of men who died 
in the trenches, and over half the men who reached 
hospital have died. Eight died last night out of the 
twenty I saw, ind most of the others I saw will die; 
while those who get over the gas invariably develop 
acute pneumonia. It is without doubt the most awful 
form of scientific torture Not ove of the men I saw in 
hospital had a scratch or wound, ‘The nurses and doc- 
tors were all working their utmost against this terror ; 
bat one could see from the teaxion of their nerves that 
it was like fighting a hidden danger which was overtaking 
every one, A German prisoner was caught with a 


respirator in his pocket ; the pad was analysed and found 
to contain hypo sulphite of soda with one per cent. of 
some other substance. 


The gas is in a cylinder, from which when they send 
it. out itis propelled a distance of 100 yards; it there 
spreads. Please make a point of publishing this in every 
paper in England, English people, men and women, 
ought to know exactly what is going on, also members 
of both Houses. ‘Lhe people of England can’t know. 
Germans have given out that itis a rapid, painless death, 
The liars ! No torture could be worse than to give them a 
dose of their own gas. The gas, [ am told, is chlorine, 
and probably some other gas in the shells they burst. 
They think ammonia kills it, 

The following particulars are from the British 
Medical Journal, and may, therefore, be relied on 
as being correct. The gases were first used 
against the trenches occupied by the French troops, 
on the 22nd of April, and a few days afterwards 
were employed against the Canadians who had to 
make good the gap in the line thus caused. We 
know how well and nobly the Canadians perform- 
ed their task of stemming the on-rushing tide of 
elated and triumphant Germans. 


On the 23rd April, Sir John French reported 
that the enemy had made “use of a large number 
of appliances for the productign of asphyxiating 
gas. The quantity produced indicates a long and 
deliberate preparation for the employment of 
devices contrary to the terms of the Hague 
Convention, to which the enemy subscribed.” 
Dr. J. S. Haldane—brother of Lord Haldane— 
and the well known authority on choke damp 
in mines and all questions related thereto, was 
at once sent over to France by the War Office, 
and reported on the 27th of April that along 
with Sir Wilmot Herringham, Consulting Physi- 
cian to the British Forces, he had examined several 
men from Canadian battalions, who were suffer- 
ing from the effects of gas poisoning, or “gassing” 
as the soldier calls it. “They were struggling for 
breath and blue in the face. An examination of 
the blood by the spectroscope and by other means 
showed that the blueness was not caused by the 


presence of any unusual pigment in it. ‘Phere was 
nothing to account for the blueness of the face 
and the struggling for breath, but the one fact 
that they were suffering from acute bronchitis 


due to the effects of the irritating fumes they 
had inhaled, ‘This was confirmed by post 


examination, which revealed the 


mortem 


usual signs of 
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acute inflammation of the windpipe and bronchial 
tubes, with outpouring of fluid into the air- 
passages of the lungs. Captain Bertram, of the 
8th Canadians, described the appearance of the 
gas clouds as follows :—He was about 600 yards 
from the German trenches and observed “ first, a 
white smoke rising from the German trenches to 
a height of about 3 feet, and thenin front of the 
white smoke appeared a greenish cloud not rising 
to more than about 7 feet, when it had drifted 
along the ground to the British trenches. He 
made a counter-attack about fifteen minutes 
after the gas came over, and saw twenty-four 
men lying dead from the effects of the gas ona 
small stretch of road leading from the advanced 
trenches to the supports, ” 


It appears from the symptoms and other facts 
observed that the gas used is chlorine, which at 
ordinary temperatures and pressures has a green- 
ish yellow colour and is heavier than the air. 
But some French chemists think it may be 
bromine, which is also heavier than air and 
hasa_ yellowish red colour, They point out 
that the Germans have at their disposal 
large stocks of this latter chemical obtained 
from the mother liquor of the Stassfurt potash 
industry. 


The following description of the ease of a 
powerfully-built young Canadian gives a_ vivid 
idea of the dreadful effects produced by the gas, 
whether it be chlorine or bromine :—“ Both his 
feet were so cold and blue as to suggest impending 
gangrene. His face was slightly livid, and he 
constantly coughed up thin evil-smelling fluid 
containing many clots of blood. His breathing 
was hurried, 50 to the minute ; as also his pulse, 
about 130. There is nothing to show why the 
feet should be in such a condition, but it suggest- 
ed that one or more of the arteries had been 
closed in some way. He had a similar spot of 
blackness onthe arm. It appears, therefore, that 
the gas is not only asphyxiating but likewise 
poisonous. It acts in various ways. Thus it 
may cause sudden death by spasm of the glottis, 
that is, closure of the vocal chords. The man is 
unable to breathe and dies of chokirg. Secondly, 
it may act more slowly by causing a_ profuse 
secretion of fluid into the tubes of the Jungs. 
These gradually fill up with this fluid and death 
ensues by a slow process of drowning in the 
course of one or two days. Thirdly, a more 
chronic affliction may be set up and acute bronch- 
itis and pneumonia may carry the victim off.” 


Whichever way it acts the suffering caused is) 
extreme, and those guilty of using the gas may’ 
certainly be described as barbarians or worse. 
What would Chaucer’s knight have said to op-. 
ponents such as these : 


‘“‘A knight there was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firste began 

To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 

Trouthe and honour, freedom and curtesie.” 


Among our soldiers we find many who might: 
have these epithets applied to them ; among our 
foes there must be few indeed who can claim any. 
of them. Otherwise such fiendish methods of 
warfare would not have even been ‘imagined, far 
less used as we have sure proof they have been 
by the Germans. 


On this subject we would remind our readers 
that Germany was a signatory to the following 
article in the Hague Convention :— 


“ The Contracting Powers agree to abstain 
from the use of projectiles, the object of which is 
the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious 
gases, ” 


The above was signed by the representatives 
of :— 


Great Britain 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain Hes 
United States of Mexico... 
France oe 
Greece 

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Persia ef 
Portugal <9. , 
Roumania 

Russia 

Siam 

Sweden and Norway 
Turkey 

Bulgaria 

Germany 

Austria— Hungary 
Italy 

Japan 

Switzerland 

Servia 

Luxemburg 

China 


July 9th, 1899. 


September 4, 1900. 
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October 6, 1900. 
December 19, 1900. 
May, 11, 1901. 

July 11, 1901, 
November 1], 1904. 


»THE RULES OF WAR IN WARFARE 


BY 


CAPTAIN A, J. H. RUSSELL, I. M.S. 


fare with which belligerents and neutrals 
are bound to comply. Up to the earlier 
part of the middle ages no such rules exist- 
ed, but during the latter part, the influence of 
Christianity and decent humanity began to make 
themselves felt and the practices of warfare 
became less savage. Isolated milder war practiees 
became in the course of time usages,—asus in 
belli—and these usages were gradually developed 
into legal rules by custom and treaties, 

The laws of war therefore consist partly of 
customary rules which have grown up in practice, 
and partly of written rules, 7. ¢., rules purposely 
agreed upon by the Powers in international 
treaties. Along with these there are in existence 
usages concerning warfare ; but while the laws of 
war are legilly binding, usages are not, and can 
therefore be disregarded by belligerents. At the 
same time usages tend gradually to broaden into 
legal rules of warfare and the greater number of 
the present laws of war have grown up in this 
way. 
While a belligerent is justified in using any 
amount and any kind df force which is necessary 
for the purpose of war, the principles of human- 
ity should forbid all such kinds and degrees of 
violence as are not necessary for the purposes of 
war. There is also the principle of chivalry which 
demands a certain amount of fairness in offence 
and defence. 

These rules of International law apply only 
to warfare between civilized nations where both 
parties understand them and are prepared to 
carry them out. In wars with uncivilized states 
and tribes their place is taken by the discretion of 
the commander, and such rules of justice and 
humanity as recommend themselves in the circum- 
stances of the case. The opinion that the only 
moral code which Germany wovld recognise was 
embodied in the adage “ all’s fair in love and war’ 
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q HE laws of war are the rules respecting. war- 
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was held by not a few military authorities previ- 
ous to the outbreak of hostilities on the 4th 
August. In the eyes of Germany treaties and 
conventions are mere “scraps of paper” to be 
ignored when it is convenient to do so. 

Civilised peoples have made various attempts to 
formulate and organise rules which provide for 
ordinary humanity in war. In 1864 the first 
Geneva Convention was held. A Declaration of 
St. Petersburg in 1868 was followed by a Brussels 
Conference in 1874, and a second Geneva Conven- 
tion in 1906, while there have also been two Hague 
Conferences, one in 1899 and one in 1907. 


{t was understood that the decisions reached at 
these Conferences and Conventions would have the 
force of international law and that no deliber- 
ate breach of them would be attempted by any 
civilised power by whom they had been ratified. In 
the following brief resumé of some of the rules of 
war agreed to at these several conferences, it will 
be readily seen that German procedure is every- 
where the same. Their atrocities in Belgium 
have been proved by the Belgian Commission of 
Enquiry on the Violation of the Rights of Na- 
tions and of the Laws and Customs of War, to be 
conclusively true and are such as rouse the indig- 
nation of the whole world against German ‘ culture.” 
The devastations of the invaded countries, includ- 
ing incendiarism, murder, pillage and rape, appear 
to be due not to isolated acts of indiscipline but to 
be carried out under the instructions and orders 
of superior officers. ‘‘ They constitute a negation 
of every human and international law and bring 
back modern warfare after centuries of civilisation 
to the methods of barbarian invasions”. 

Among the regulations of section 2 of the 
Hague Convention of 1907 dealing with “ Hostili- 
ties” we find the following clauses, 


“ It is especially prohibited : To kill or wound an enemy 
who, having laid down arms or having no longer meang 
of defence has surrendered at discretion ; 
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“To declare that no quarter will be given; 

‘To destroy or seize the enemy’s property, unless 
such destruction or seizure be imperatively demanded by 
the necessities of war ; 

Further, the attack or bombardment of towns, 
villages, habitations, or buildings which are not defended 
is prohibited, 

“The commander of an attacking force, before com- 
mencing a bombardment, except in the case of an 
assault, should do all he can to warn the authorities ; 

‘In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps 
should be taken to spare, as far as possible, edifices 
devoted to religion, art, science, and charity, provided 
they are not used at the same time for military purposes ; 

The pillage of a town or place, even when taken by 
assault, is prohibited.” 


Among other clauses occur the following, the 


bearing of which on Belgium’s present treatment 
is obvious :— 


“ Family honor and rights, individual lives and private 
property, a8 well as religious convictions and liberty, 
must be respected ; 

Private property cannot be confiscated ; 

Pillage is formally prohibited ; if, besides the taxes, 
dues, and tolls imposed for the benefit of the State, the 
occupant levies other money-taxes in the occupied terri- 
tory, this can only be for military necessities or the 
administration of such territory ; 

No general penalty, pecuniary or otherwise, can be 
inflicted on the population on account of the acts of 
individuals for which it cannot be regarded as collectively 
rerponsible ; 

Neither requisitions in kind nor services can be 
demanded from communes or imhabitants, except for 
necessities of the army of occupation ; 

Contributions in kind shall, as far as possible, be paid 
for in ready money; 

All seizure of, and destruction, or intentional damage 
done to religious, charitable, and educational] institu- 
tions, to historical monuments, works of art or science, 
is prohibited and should be made the subject of pro- 
ceedings.” 


It is difficult to find a single one of these regu- 
lations which the German army in Belgium has 
not violated. The occupation of any place is 
systematically accompanied and followed by acts 
of violence towards the civil population. In addi- 
tion, from several places the male population has 
been sent to Germany to be forced to work at the 
harvest as in the old days of slavery. 

Few of the customs of war have undergone 
greater changes than those relating to the treat~ 
ment of prisoners. In olden days captives were 
either killed or enslaved, imprisoned or held for 
ransom, and even during the wars of the 19th 
century were often exposed to cruelty, and unne- 
cessary suffering and made to pass through the 
profoundest indignities. Indeed it was no. un- 
common thing for a wounded man tocommit suicide 
rather than be taken prisoner. Both the Hague 
Convention and the Geneva Convention contain 

articles relating to the laws regarding prisoners 
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of war. Phe object of the internment is solely to 
prevent prisoners participating further in the war. 
Anything therefore that may seem necessary to 
secure this end may be done, but nothing more, 
and unnecessary limitations are forbidden, The 
Government into whose hands prisoners have 
fallen is charged with their maintenance and the 
rooms they occupy must be healthy, clean, and 
as decent as possible. 

It is interesting to note that as a prisoner is 
justified in making an attempt to escape, one 
who is frustrated in his attempt is lable to no 
penalty whatever on this account, provided he 
was not on parole at the time. When prisoners 
of war are set at liberty on parole, they are 
bound on their personal honor, to scrupudously 
fulfil the engagements they may have contracted, 
The form of parole should state definitely 
the conditions on which the prisoner is released. 

Finally a commander may not,put his prisoners 
to death because their presence retards his move- 
ments or diminishes his means of resistance by 
necessitating a large guard or because it appears 
certain they will regain the liberty through an 
impending success of their army. The last auth- 
enticated case of the killing of prisoners in cold 
blood occured in 1799 at Jaffa, where, 3,653 Arabs - 
were shot down or bayoneted on the sea shore by. 
order of Napoleon. It is doubtful whether now- 
a-days such necessity can ever rise, but it is- 
worth noting that the German “ Krugebrauch ” 
of 1902 says :— 

‘Prisoners can be killed in case of extreme necessity 
when other means of security are not available and the 
presence of the prisoners is a danger to one’s’ own exis- 
CONOR, inde aso 5 Exigencies of war and the safety of the 


state come first and not the consideration that prisoners 
of war must at any cost remain unmolested.” 


The Geneva Conventions of 1864 and 1906 deal 
chiefly with the care of wounded and the sick, 
irrespective of nationality. Medical personnel 
must as far as military exigencies permit, be left 
in charge of sick and wounded and when they are 
captured by the enemy they are to continue their 
duty under his @irections. It has been repeated- 
ly reported that the Germans are in the habit of 
leaving behind them their sick and wounded so 
as to free themselves from encumbrances and to 
hamper the Allies, 

Sick and wounded who fall into the enemy’s 
hands are prisoners of war and under the Conven-. 
tion are not entitled to any privileges different 
from those of unwounded and _healtky prisoners 


‘-beyond that of proper medical attendance. 


The battlefield must be searched for wounded, 
and nominal rolls of all the enemy’s wounded 
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who have been received into any medical forma- 
tion, must be forwarded to the Bureau of priso- 
ners together with any identification marks or 
papers taken from the dead. It will have been 
noted that this Bureau of Prisoners has been 
arranged for between Germany and the Allies 
during the last week. The personnel engaged ex- 
clusively in the collection, transfer, and treatment 
of the wounded and sick and the Chaplains attach- 
ed to the army shall be xespected and protected 
under all circumstances, and shall not be held as 
prisoners of war, 

The Red Cross Flag, chosen as a compliment 
to Switzerland and formed by reversing the 
Federal colours,—hoisted along with the national 
flag of the belligerent is the distinctive emblem of 
the medical services of armies, and not, as is 
generally supposed, of voluntary aid societies. 
The latter are only entitled to the sign when they 
are authorised by the State to render assistance 
to the regular army medical service. 

On several occasions the Germans have been 
reported to have fired on buildings flying the Red 
Cross and they have also been charged with kill- 
ing a considerable number of wounded by firing 
point blank into their faces. An authenticated 
rumour also states that they have killed the 
wounded in hospitals and set fire to hospital 
buildings while they have also made use of Red 
Cross waggons to bring up their artillery and 
machine guns for use against the Allies, 

Under the Hague Convention of 1907 humane 
restrictions were also placed on naval warfare. 

Submarine mines have played’a great part and 


are probably destined to play a great part in the | 
It is forbidden 


naval warfare of the North Sea. 
under article 1 of the 8th Convention ; 

(1) to lay unanchored automatic contact mines unless 
they be so constructed as to become harmless one hour 
at most after the person who laid them has ceased to 
control them, 


(2) to lay anchored automatic contact mines which do 
not become lrarmless as soou as they have broken 
loose from their movings, 

(5) to use torpedoes which do not become harmless 
when they have missed their mark, 

It is well known that the Germans sowed the 
North Sea with unanchored mines immediately 
war broke out, and not only have a couple of Bri- 
tish Cruisers been destroyed by these mines but 
a very considerable number of Norwegian and 
Danish merchantmen and also a Russian emigrant 
ship have been blown up by coming in contact 
with these infernal machines, The German mines 
certainly do not become harmless one hour after 
‘the person who laid them has ceased to control 
‘ 


them, and it is interesting to note that it was the 
German representatives at the Hague Convention 
who pressed the acceptance of this regulation. 

Another matter that affects British and Indian 
coast towns deserves mention. Article 1 of the 
9th Convention states that :— 


The bombardment by naval forces of undefended 
ports, towns, villages or buildings is forbidden. 

A place may not be bombarded solely on the ground 
that automatic submarine contact mines are anchored off 
the harbour. 

Even were a bombardment to take place—which can 
happen if food be refused, or shots be fired—there are 
limits prescribed. These are stated in article (3) of the 
same convention :— 

In bombardment by naval forces all necessary steps 
must be taken by the commander to spare as far as pos- 
sible buildings dedicated to public worship, art, science, 
or charitable purposes, monuments, hospitals and places 
where sick and wounded are collected provided they are 
not used at the time for military purposes, 


It has also been laid down under article 3 of 
the 11th Convention that. 

Vessels employed exclusively in coast fisheries or 

small boats employed in local trade together with their 
appliances, rigging, tackle and cargo, are exempt from 
capture. 
This provision gives special protection to fishing 
fleets and it will be remembered that one of the 
first ‘‘ exploits” of the German navy was the 
sinking of fifteen British trawlers off the Dogger 
Bank, in the early days of the war. All these 
conventions have been signed by Germany as 
well as by the Allies. How many of them has she 
observed ¢ 

The status of property at seas is a question of 
the utmost importancé when we remember the 
immense tonnage of British shipping scattered all 
over the world. Public vessels 7. ¢., vessels be- 


-», longing to the state, and private vessels of the 


enemy, are liable to capture in any port or sea . 
except in territorial waters of a neutral, but Hos- 
pital ships engaged exclusively im carrying the 
sick and wounded are exempt from capture un- 
less they perform some hostile act. Hospital 
ships are not permitted to carry wireless installa- 
tions. 

The only regulation which throws any light 
on the transaction which transferred the ‘ Goe- 
ben” and “Breslau” to the Turkish Government is 
Article 56 of the Declaration of London of 1909 
which states that ‘“ the transfer of an enemy 
vessel to a neutral flag effected after the opening 
of hostilities, is void unless it is proved that such 
transfer was not made in order to evade the con- 
sequences which the enemy character of the vessel 
would involve.” There would seem to be little 
doubt that the transfer of these two warships was 


. | 
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made in order to avoid their being captured by 
the Mediterranean Fleet. 

The position of submarine telegraphic cables 
has in recent years become of importance as they 
are usually of great value in carrying on the ope- 
rations of war. Submarine cables used for war 
purposes are generally liable to interruption on 
the high seas but Art. 55 of the 1907, Hague Con- 
vention lays down that ‘‘submarine cables eon- 
necting an occupied territory with a neutral 
territory shall not be seized or destroyed unless 
in the case of absolute necessity. Wireless tele- 
graphy was also considered at the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907, and under Art. 3 (a) belligerents are 
forbidden to erect or use on the territory of a 
neutral power a wireless telegraphy station for the 
purpose of communicating with belligerent forces 
on land or sea. 

Presumably it was under this Article that the 
American Government took steps to close down 
the wireless station at Boston which the Germans 
were using during the first week of hostilities. 

In connection with the question of armistice 
and truce the improper use of a flag of truce and 
of flags of surrender is forbidden, and the flag 
must not be used merely to obtain time to effect 
retreat or obtain reinforcement. A surrender 
must not be feigned in order to take the enemy 
at a disadvantage when he advances to secure his 
prisoners. This ruse has already been made use 


of by the Germans on several occasions—notably 
at Mons where a British Cavalry Regiment had 
drawn rein to avoid riding down German infantry 
who had ostensibly surrendered. 

The employment of a national flag or uniform 
of the enemy for purposes of ruse is not forbidden 
but their employment during a combat is forhid- 
den. The question whether the uniform of an 
enemy may be worn and his flag displayed for the 
purpose of effecting approach or retirement is still 
undecided. Belligerent forces have sometimes 
occasion to suspend active operations within the 
whole or part of the region or theatre of war. 
This is arranged most frequently in order to bury 
the dead or to collect and succour the wounded or 
sometimes to exchange prisoners or to permit con- 
ferences. The duration of the armistice is usually 
for ashort definite period and the belligerent par- 
ties may only resume operations after notifying 
the enemy that hostilities are to be recommenced. 
During an aimistice the belligerent forces must 
cease fire and must cease offensive cperations of 
all kinds ; but troops may be tramed, new forces 
recruited, reinforcements, supplies and ammuni- 
tion brought up to the Imes and troops shifted 
from one position to another. Generally speaking 
aets which the enemy would not have been ina 
position to hinder even in the absence of a truce 
are not necessarily interrupted by the agreement. 


British Red Cross and Ambulance Societies 
BY MAJOR C. A. F. HINGSTON AND Mx. A. L. PINTO. 


* ’ 


HE immortal Florence Nightingale the sub- 
ject of a beautiful poem by Longfellow, 
“Santa Filomena” was the unconscious 
instigator of the world-wide movement, the 

formation of Red Cross Societies. Florence Night- 
ingale was the younger daughter of Edward 
Nightingale of Embly Park Hamshire ; born 15th 
of May 1820 at Florence. Her childhovud was 
spent in England. Early in life her great delight 
was to bandage dolls and wounded animals which 
she came across. When she grew up she was 
presented at Court and during her first season in 
town she frequently visited hospitals examining 
carefully into the management and working of 
the larger institutions whieh then existed, She 
then toured the continent and visited the large 
hospitals in Paris and Berlin. Having studied 
carefully for six months the working of a large 


2 


continental institution and thoroughly mastering 
every detail she herself then went through a 
course of training. Returning to England she 
devoted herself to nursing the sick... In 1854 the 
sick and wounded in the Crimea were dying in 
hundreds. No preparations to carry out first aid 
to the wounded existed in those days. In fact 
there was an absence of any organisation to deal 
with the sick and dying. England realising that 
something must be done sought Parliament to 
appoint a Royal Commission to enquire into the 
deplorable condition of affairs in the Crimea. The 
Commission was appointed, fumds allotted and 
the Secretary ef War gladly accepted Florence 
Nightingale’s offer to go to the Crimea with a 
staff of nurses. ‘Riis gallant band arrived at 
Scutari in time to nurse the wounded from the 
Battle of Balaklava and Inkerman. The wounded 
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n their hundreds were brought to her. The 
oand of nurses worked hard under their skilled 
eader, Florence Ninghtingale who was found 
here, there and everywhere. At night with lamp 
in hand she would wander amongst the patients 
peartening the sufferers by her presence and 
sympathy; soon she had thousands of patients 
under her charge. She was then called upon 
to superintend the general management of all 
hospitals in the Bhosphorus and under her 
skilful management and care hundreds re- 
covered. This great undertaking completely 
knocked up the gallant band of nurses, but they 
worked on until Turkey was evacuated by the 
English in July 4856 when Florence Nightingale 
returned to England, to turn her attention to the 
question of army sanitary reform and army hos- 
pitals, the arrangement and control of ambulance 
work, 

It will therefore be seen that efforts began to 
be made for affording regular medical aid to 
the wounded in war from the middle of the 
19th century. But it was left to the enter- 
prise of a Swiss philanthropist te place the 
movement on a sound footing. During the 
campaign of 1859 M. Henri Dunart, a Swiss 
country gentleman, witnessed the terrible car- 
nage at the Battle of Magenta, which left 10,000 
Austrians and 4,000 French and Piedmontese 
dead and wounded on the field and at that of Sol- 
ferino where 38,000 lay dead and dying. His 
experiences are recorded in a pamphlet called 
“Un Souvenir de Solferino” which aroused a 
considerable amount of public interest. This 
gentleman was much impressed with the necessity 
for the organisation of Voluntary Medical Relief 
Societies for the aid of the Army Medical Ser- 
vices in order that adequate relief may be afforded 
to the wounded in war. He enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the Swiss and French Governments who 
called together the preliminary Conference of 
1863. ‘This was followed by the Geneva Confer- 
ence of 1864 which framed rules for the neu- 
tralization of persons and appliances devoted to 
the relief of the sick and wounded in war, At the 
Conference in 1863 M. Dunant succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the Conference the necessity for 
haying independent groups of voluntary workers 
organised for succouring wounded on the battle- 
field, in other words, the formation of Red Cross 
Society. When the delegates met in 1864 to 
draw up the Geneva Convention it was made clear 
te them that certain Powers had only consented 
totake part in the ‘pees on the under- 
tanding that the “Conference would have 


nothing to do with voluntary aid detachments but 
was only to draw up an agreement by which the 
regular organised medical services of armies would 
be able to carry on their work under’the most 
favourable conditions. It will thus be seen that 
the Geneva Convention of 1864 did not recognise 
the Red Cross Societies. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Red Cross Societies sprang into existence 
throughout Europe. France and Prussia in 1864, 
Russia in 1867, Great Britain in 1870, all formed 
societies. The Society in Great Britain was 
called ‘‘ The National Society for aid to the sick 
and wounded in war.” Lord Wantage V. C. was 
the prime founder of this Society in England, 
Florence Nightingaleand M. Dunant were the prime 
founders of the Red Cross Movement in Europe. 
In 1906 the new Geneva Convention recognised 
Red Cross Societies, so that for 42 years the Red 
Cross was not recognised. Up to 1905 the National 
Aid Society had expended thousands of pounds 
in assisting the sick and wounded in Kuropein 
and African campaigns. In 1899 the Foreign 
Office notified that the Central British Red Cross 
Council was the only one authorised to deal with 
Red Cross matter throughout the Empire. 

On July 17th 1905, under the presidency of 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra the: Red Cross 
Society as it exists now was inaugurated at a 
meeting held at Buckingham Palace. The objects 
of the Society were clearly explained in Her Ma- 
jesty’s brief speech which we now quote : “ It has 
been on my mind ever since the South African 
war, when I became President, to try to re-orga- 
nise the Red Cross Society on a. more practical and 
sound basis. It affords me, therefore, the great- 
est satisfaction to learn that the Red Oross 
Council has consented to join hands with the 
National Aid Society founded by that distinguish- 
ed soldier, the late Lord Wantage under one 
title, the British Red Cross Society. I there- 
fore propose that the new organisation should be 
based upon membership and association, and the 
members and associates of the Society should be 
recruited from all classes throughout the 
Empire.” 

“The Society shall be entirely voluntary, and 
while in touch with the War Office and Admiralty 
the Society shall be organised and act wholly 
independently of those departments in times of 
peace, but naturally in time of war it must be 
under naval and military control. 

‘“‘T therefore appeal to all women of the Empire 
to assist me in carrying out this gweat scheme, 
which is essentially a woman’s woyk, and which is 
the one and only way in which we can assist ouy 
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brave and gallant army and navy to perform their 
arduous duties in time of war.” 

‘The objects of the Society are as follows :— 

(1) to furnish aid to the sick and wounded in 
times of war, such aid necessarily being supple- 
mentary to that furnished by the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Navy and Army. 

(2) to assist the medical services in personnel or 
kind. 

(3) to carry out the views ef the Geneva Con- 
vention and secure the neutrality of nurses, 
hospitals, etc. 

(4) to relieve suffering occasioned by pestilence, 
floods, fire and other calamities. 

In 1878 the British Ambulance organization 
of St. John of Jerusalem was founded. Its object 
was to render first aid to persons injured in acci- 
dents on the road, railway or in any of the occu- 
pations of civilized life. Asaresult of the ini- 
tiative taken by this Society, Ambulance Corps 
have been formed in most large towns of the 
United Kingdom, and police, railway servants and 
workmen have been instructed how to render 
first aid pending the arrival of the doctor. This 
samaritan work has been further developed and 
extended to most parts of the British Empire, 
notably Canada, Australia and India and many 
lives are annually saved by the knowledge diffused 
by this Association as to how to stop bleeding, 
resuscitate the apparently drowned, etc. In the 
South African War this Association provided a 
most valuable reserve for the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in dealing with the enormous numbers of 
the sick and wounded who came upon their hands. 
Up to June 1912 the Red Cross Society had in 
England, Scotland and Wales nearly 1,500 detach- 
ments with the total membership of 44,000. 

The British Red Cross Society on the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Balkans appealed for subscrip- 
tions which were generously made. The Govern- 
ments of all the Belligerents gratefully accepted 
assistance from the Red Cross Society. Red Cross 
Units, were formed each consisting of 3 medical 
Officers, 3 dressers (4th or 5th year students) 6 
nursing orderlies, (one a sergeant) 5 general duty 
-orderlies, 1 cook—total 18. 

_ The Society sent 34 medical officers, 35 dress- 
ers, one X-Ray Operator, 9 sergeants, 2 clerks, 5 
cooks, 49 nursing orderlies, 69 orderlies (general 
duty) 6 trained female nurses, 3 Directors of 
Units,—total 213. 

_. Daring the present war, the first British Red 
Cross detachment started for Belgium on August 
16th. It was seat at therequest of the Belgian 
Government, for general service with the allied 


- held in reserve, 


troops and consisted of 10 Surgeons, 10 dressers 
and 20 nurses. The rates of payment are :— 
Surgeons £1 a day with uniform and rations ; 
dressers £ 2 a week with outfit, uniform and ra- 
tions; and nurses £2 and 2s a week with 
uniform, rations etc., and an allowance for outfit. 

‘The British Red Cross Society will continue to 
seud out parties of forty constituted as above un- 
less otherwise advised. 

(Queen Amelia of Portugal is acting as register- 
ing and checking clerk in the Nursing Depart- 
ment of the Society. 

‘Lhe Soeiety has a very complete and detailed 
vegister of beds available in hospitals or eonvales- 
cent homes and in private houses and non-medical 
institutions. The number of beds on the register 
is about 50,000. When the war office needs beds 
in any particular area, the Society will ‘have all 
the particulars ready, 

A register of Motor Ambulances, touring motor 
cars to be transformed into Ambulances and 
‘Tractors for fitted carts is being compiled. When 
the war ottice wants such help in any district, full 
and detailed information can at once be supplied. 

A Stores department has also been establishe 
and a pamphlet has been issued giving full infor 
mation as to the various articles of clothing that 
would be useful for the sick and wounded at the 
front. 

4,000 men of the Saint John Ambulance Bri, 
gade have been mobilized as hospital orderlies witk 
the navy and army ; several thousands more ar 
Surgeons and a large number 0: 
fully certified hospital nurses have been despatch: 
ed by the Saint John Ambulance Association tq 
Belgium at the request of the Belgium Red Cros 
Society. 


The League of Mercy which aids hospitals i 
peace time has decided to give generous suppor 
to these institutions at the present moment. 

In India two hospital ships are being equippe} 
for despatch to the seat of war, one from norther} 
India and another from Madras. ‘lhe St. Joh 
Ambulance Association in India is forming Ladie; 
Committees all over the country to collect gifts ¢ 
articles likely to be of use to the sick and wound 
in the war. We in India are therefore not behin 
hand in our efforts to ameliorate the condition ¢ 
the sick and wounded at the seat of war. 


* References :—The White Book of the Saint Jok 
Ambulance Association, the Encyclopedia Britannic 
The Century Encyclopedia, Murray’s Dictionary, t 
Indian Ambulance Gazette,the British Medical Journ: 
the Journal of Royal Army Medical Corps, 
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ECENT events have proved to the world 
that the claim of the British Army to be 
the finest in existence, is no idle boast but 
an actual fact. It is small but it is good! 

Its organisation is just about as perfect as it can 
be! This is not only its own opinion of itself, it 
is the verdict of those who have fought alongside 
of it. The fighting manis its unit. All is so 
managed that he can concentrate his whole atten- 
tion on his own profession. He need not worry 
about his clothing. Thatisin the hands of a 
special department. He need not worry about 
his food, that is arranged for by the Army Ser- 
vice Gorps. He is travelling from one end of the 
world to the other at the present moment with- 
out even purchasing a ticket on a railway or secur- 
ing a berth ona steamer. All this is done for 
him. Not only is he transported himself from 
the Antipodes and a few other places between to 
the seat of fighting but his garments, his food and 
all that he needs is likewise conveyed over land 
and over sea, The preparedness of the various 
departments to meet his need was amply demons- 
trated when a few weeks ago an Expeditionary 
Force was sent from England to France without 
a hitch atany stage of the proeeedings. So far 
as physical fitness is concerned the soldier, be he 
officer or man, is free from blemish to start with. 
The recruit may have more than satisfied the re- 
quirement of the sergeant but he must be passed 
by a medical officer and the standard laid down 
for the latter is high. Wehave all read of the 
young giant who to the blank astonishment of all 
and himself, most of all, was rejected because he 
had not a sound tooth in his head. His plea that 
he had not got to bite the enemy was we know 
unsound, because his ability to tackle the foe de- 
pended largely on his general health, which was 
very largely a matter of digestion, which again 
depend on his having sound teeth. 

Experience teaches! Our nation excels in this 
particular! To put a perfectly sound man in the 
fighting line and within possibility, to provide 
him with just what he requires, when he requires 
it, is good business. But it is not all. In en- 
deavouring to disable others, he may be disabled 
himself, Worse still. He may become the vic- 
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tim of disease. Field service conditions cannot 
be regulated and controlled. He cannot always 
be adequately protected from pouring rain in the 
fighting line, sanitary arrangements cannot be 
attended to in the trenches, in which he protects 
himself from the fire of the enemy, in many cases, 
In the South African War far more men were 
lost from enteric than from the efforts of our 
opponents to destroy them. In any case wounds 
are liable to become septic and to kill the soldier 
from the resulting complications. It is obvious 
therefore that if it 1s 1 great matter to place a 
healthy able warrior at the front it is still 
greater to keep him there. But it has taken time 
to learn the lesson. However in this matter there 
is a great gulf between what was and whatis. If 
it is incredible and hard to understand that there 
was atime not so long ago when no attention 
was paid to tle wounded it will probably be sur- 
prising to many to know that a base hospital in 
the present day is practically as well equipped as 
the best of big hospitals in a great city. 

One might expect that medical service would 
begin and end with the provision of hospitals for 
treating sick and wounded. ‘This was so twenty 
years ago. But of more recent years we have gone 
a step further. It is now recognized and regu- 
lations are very clear on the subject that officers 
in charge of operations will, in making their dis- 
positions, seek and follow, as far as circumstances 
will permit, the advice of the Medical Depart- 
ment as to the suitability of occupying, or at any 
rate, remaining in certain areas. It is very easy 
to see how difficulties are likely to rise under 
these circumstances. There is no question that 
this matter was very well worked out, demonstra- 
ted to us by the Japanese in the China War of 
1900 With them the colonel of a regiment 
always had his medical officer at his elbow, and 
the latter accompanied the reconnaisance party 
which went ahead to select campaign grounds. 
The source of the water supply and the water, 
were examined as a matter of routine. It might 
be necessary to seize a certain position but if 
there was an alternative which was better from a 
medical point it was chosen in preference and in 
any case if this were impessible extra precautions 
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were taken and the site was evacuated at the first 
opportunity. Of recent years certain officers have 
been selected for special training as sanitary ex- 
perts and areencouraged by special allowances to 
study this important subject. 

The actual working of the Medical Service in 
the field will probably be best understood by fol- 
lowing a wounded man from the front to Home 
Sweet Home. 

He will in every single case whatever his rank, 
whatever the arm he belongs to, be provided with 
two most essential articles. One is an aluminium 
identity disk on which is stamped his name, his 
corps and his religion. The other is a packet 
containing the requisites for applying, at the 
time of infliction, the dressings which will pro- 
tect a wound from septic infection. 

On the eve of a great battle the Commanding 
Officer, details stretcher bearers, two for a battery 
or company of infantry, four to each squadron of 
cavalry and places them with their stretchers at 
the disposal of their medical officer of the unit, 
This medical Officer is, in the case of British 
Trodps a Major or a Captain of the R. A. M. C. of 
more than five year’s service, in the case of Indian 
troops the regimental or Indian Medical Service 
Officer. A ward orderly accompanies each Medi- 
cal Officer carrying a field medical companion and 
a water bottle. One of the stretcher bearers 
carries 2 field surgical haversack. The duties of 
this section end with treating the wounded after 
conveying them to the dressing stations. They 
must never on any account lose touch with their 
own unit during an action. 

The medical officer decides whether a man can 
continue in the fighting line after the first field 
dressing has been applied or whether it is neces- 
sary to send him to the dressing station. The 
badly injured present no difficulty but the usual 
experience both in the case of the British and 
the [Indian Army is that it is often hard to con- 
vince a man that he “‘ must” retire and usually 
it is necessary to assure him that ‘“ won’t be for 
long.” The dressing stations are placed as near 
the fighting line as is considered reasonably safe 
and they move about with it. If buildings are 
available they are utilized, if not tents are pitched. 
A good water supply often decides their location, 
The attention that can be paid to the wounded 
coming in on their stretchers to the dressing 
station can only be temporary as a rule. Emer- 
gencies such as hamorrage which oan be stopped, 
a broken bone which can be placed in a safe posi- 
tion, or trivial injuries which can be treated on 
the spot are here treated, Anything requiring 


further attention must be sent on, after tempo- 
rary dressings have been applied, to the field hos- 
pital. If badly injured the patient is conveyed 
on the stretcher which he was brought in on, but 
most will be able to make use of the ambulance 
vehicles which are collected here. This field hospi- 
tal is the next station. It is equipped for a 
hundred beds in four sections, each independ- 
ent if necessary to separate them of 25 each, and 
their personnel consists of four officers, two the 
rank of Major or Lt. Col. and two of junior rank, 
One should be a specialist in advanced surgery. 
For British troops they will he R. A. M. C., for 
Indian [. M.S 

In these practically anything can be done in 
the surgical line. ‘hey are located in houses or 
if these are not available in tents. Bedding is 
provided, andan X-ray apparatus for use in the 
field forms part of its equipment. 

They are usually placed behind the centre of 
the force they belong to. When an action is 
imminent they march behind the ammunition 
column, otherwise they are moved about accord- 
ing to the plans of the Commanding Officer, 
When fighting is going on they must send o 
their sick to the lines of communication and b 
prepared to receive fresh cases from the dressin 
stations. 

Between these mobile field hospitals and th 
base hospitals are the Field hospitals on the line 
of communieation. 

The number of these will of course depend o 
the distance between the base and the fightin 
line, They resemble in detail the Field hospit 
already referred to but their main function is t 
receive the sick and pass them on from one t 
the other till they reach the Base hospital. The 
will probably therefore be an easy day’s mare 
from each other. During active operations they 
are incessantly at work. As each convoy is re4 
ceived it has to be put to bed, fed, and dressings 
attended to. Occasionally a case is unfit to gc 
farther and may have to be detained till fit tc 
move on or again it may be the last resting place 
of a badly injured man. The bulk of the inmateg 
will however move on and everything must be at 
once put in readiness for the next convoy. 

From the last of the Field hospitals on the 
lines of communication our wounded soldier ig 
conveyed to the big Base hospital. Here he comes 
to an anchor and can convalesce, further opera) 
tion may be necessary, or he may require carefu 
nursing and so on. 

This isin brief outline the general idea @) 
medical relief, It conveys very imperfectly the 
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A WOUNDED INDIAN IN FRANCE, 
A wounded Indian soldier being placed in a motor ambulance by members of the British Red Cross Brigade, 
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FROM FIGHTING LINE TO HOSPITAL. 
This map shows lines for the return of the wounded from 
the field. It indicates how a division—15,000 to 20,000 


men—would deal with its wounded in action. 
Popular Science Siftings. 
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nmense amount of organisation and manage- 
lent required to carry it out. Mobilization must 
e capable of speedy accomplishment. To this 
nd every detail must be worked out beforehand. 
‘he unit of the Hospital equipment is a section 
£25 beds. Four such as we have seen make a 
eld hospital. Hach General Hospital consists: of 
00 beds capable of division into five units of 100 
eds, each of which is complete in itself. 

To begin with whatever the size of an army 
he whole of the equipment for the hospital ser- 
ice, in proportion. is always kept ready at the 
fedical Stores. Froma tent to a safety pin 
verything is in its place in the quantity laid 
own by regulations. Everything is carefully 
voelled and numbered and a careful watch is kept 
n articles liable to deteriorate -which are cons- 
antly renewed and kept up to standard require- 
nent. 

This is a comparatively simple matter in the 
ase of stores and boxes and tents. The personnel 
sa very different matter. It stands to reason 
hat a vastly larger number of staff will be re- 
juired in time of war. It would cost an enor- 
nous sum to keep a small army of men doing 
1othing so as to be ready to open out and put in 
vorking order the various hospital units mentioned. 
't must be remembered that at any rate the 
uperior staff must be trained and an enemy is 
10t going to give you six months or a year’s no- 
ice to educate them for their special duties. This 
*xplains in the case of the Indian. Medical Ser- 
vice what is meant by a certain proportion of 
jheir members forming a reserve in case of the 
gutbreak of hostilities. It is essentially and 
primarily a military service! The larger number 
of its members are attached to the various units 
in times of peace. A regiment of infantry, a 
battery of artillery, a cavalry regiment, each has 
tS medical officer who Jooks after.the sick of his 
unit and attends to the illnesses they are liable to 
wader the conditions of lifein a quiet cantonment. 
On service his men will return a vastly increase 
number of sick because in addition to the ordi- 
nary ills that human flesh is heir to they will 
suffer from the diseases incident to camp life and 
to the injuries of battle. Also, to be of much 
use they must expect in most cases to be frequent- 
ly on the move and the medical officer must move 
about with them. He must therefore hand over 
his sick and wounded to the field and base hospitals. 
The body of additional hands required for these 
must be professionally efficient and at the same 
time accustomed to service discipline and army 
regulations. This difficulty is solved by employ- 
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ing the required reserve in various so called 
civil billets. A roster is maintained throughout 
the year of [. M.S. men in civil employ. Each 
man is on what is known as a call and although 
everything is strictly confidential he knows by 
the time the men on the call below him have 
been requisitioned, that his turn is approaching 
and within twenty-four hours of receipt of orders 
he is on his way to join the unit he is posted to. 
The Hospitals scattered all over India and the 
medical schools attached to them are a monument 
to the achievement of this reserve of officers the 
benefit of which no one questions. ‘The supreme 
wisdom of such a scheme is obvious in a crisis like 
the present. Owing to the frequency of the 
occasions on which the services of the I.M.S. have 
been requisitioned for many years past, there are 
few of them who have not seen actual service. 
They speak the language of their wounded men, 
they know their customs, understand their caste 
distinctions, and when they receive their orders 
they know exactly what tbe nature of their duties 
will be, what. equipment and staff will be at their 
disposal, and above all they know what the disci- 
pline of a soldier means. When Captain A, I.M.S. 
with B section of No. 42 Field Hospital is ordered 
by the staff to station X, the staffknow that when 
a convoy of sick reaches that point Captain A, 
L.M.S. will be there and that he will know exactly 
what to do with each man in that convoy. How- 
ever clever as a Surgeon a Civilian from Europe 
might be it would be impossible for him to under- 
stand that a Hindu must have his food cooked in 
a special set of cooking utensils by a special man, 
that in Box No. 1 heavy, he will find the ink he 
requires, but that he will have to hunt in Box No. 
6 heavy for a mosquito net. No doubt he would 
learn “‘in time.” So far we have given the skeleton 
outline of medical arrangement, under normal con- 
ditions. To be efficient the system must be 
elastic and adaptable. Arrangement must provide 
for very much more than what we have described. 
To begin with supplies can only last a certain 
time. Depots must therefore be established for 
replenishing stores. To maintain any sort of 
regularity and efficiency .of service, indents must 
be made on special forms. Nothing must be left 
to chance, so far as that element can be eliminated. 
Even when‘things are going well the unexpected 
happens. The writer can quote many instances 
of this from personal experience. On one occasion 
evacuating a camp on the lines of communication, 
everything had been arranged with the greatest 
care and at a certain hour about 5 a.m. the head 
of the procession of animals transporting the 
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field hospital was ready to take its place. Camels 
were provided. No straggling allowed. It would 
never have done for the Hospital to have got 
mixed up with the unit in front or that behind. 
A lively time ensued when one of his camels 
without rhyme or reason deliberately sat down 
every half mile and had to be coaxed or cajoled 
into moving on again. On another occasion it was 
the pannier mules who insisted on having a violent 
altercation atevery single opportunity ending in 
the breaking of some bottles and the spilling of 
their contents. On yet another occasion moving 
with a bearer company in China an excited staff 
officer rode up and demanded to know where the 
hospital escort was. ‘The Adjutant had omitted to 
provideit'! Noexcuse, The hospitalcompany ought 
to have known better than to move without it. 

A run on one particular article is another bug- 
bear—an average of each must be provided, other- 
wise the bulk of supply would render the unit 
unwieldy. 

One of the worst trials and one of which the 
writer was a victim more than once is landing an 
insane amongst the sick. One was an officer with 
six bullet marks in his helmet and clothing though 
he had sustained no injury himself. It was his 
first experience and had been too much for his 
nervous system. Nothing would induce him to 
leave the cover of the hospital tent. Curiously 
enough within six weeks he passed back again 
through our station on his way up to the front 

“to get some of his own back” as he expressed 
it. Another was a Gurkha Sepoy with a bullet 
wound on the scalp. The projectile had passed 


structed to pick off the doctors. 


seen except the wounds of exit and entry and hi: 
one idea was that his Adjutant had a down or 
him and wanted to get rid of him, Though thi 
was very far from being true he delayed the con 
voy a precious fifteen minutes arguing the point 
The Campaign in Europe already gives a history 0 
more than one retreat. Reverses, retreats 
attacks on lines of communication are the essence 
of modern warfare. Tlte best laid plans must 
need revision in such cases. No preparation car 
adequately meet them. At least there is some 
attempt to observe Red Cross regulations anc 
Geneva Convention Rules. The medical staff is 
non-combatant. It is supposed to be safe fron 
actual attack. In the Tirah Campaign § and ir 
China our enemy knew nothing about such cus- 
toms. In fact in China medical officers were 
warned that the rough soldiery had been in- 
The reasoning 
was excellent. They put disabled men~ back ir 
the fighting line. Get rid of them! In the pre, 
sent war hospitals are indicated by certain flag 
and at night by certain lamps. The hospital stat 
wear a distinguishing badge which is supposed te 
render them immune to carry on their profes 
sional work—a sick or wounded man requires aic 
which must be given to him irrespective of hi. 
nationality, whether he be friend or foe. “In cas- 
of a defeat the medical staff must remain on th 
battlefield even after their force has retired, t 
succour the injured. These are the methods o 
civilized warfare. Whatever others may do ou 
soldiers may rest assured that Great Britain wil 
carry them out to the letter. 


right through his skull. There was little to be 
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The Hospitalship ‘* Madras ’left the Madras harbour at 10 A.M. on November 17th on her mission 0| 
mercy to the seat of war. The Madrvs is a perfect vessel so far as her present purpose is concerned, up to date is 
modern comfort and scientific equipmont, Complete in every poict that modern science demands and that civilil 
zation suggests, the Madras is bound to be of immense service in helping the sick and the wounded in the grea 
war. The perfect condition of her contents bears testimony to the wisdom and generosity of the Madra, 
public who have made her maiden voyage an assured success, Not less credit ig due to Their Excellencie: 
Lord and Lady Pentland who have evinced the keenest interest in the fitting out of the vessel. The nig 
previousto the departure of the Madras, Their Excellencies the Governor and Lady Pentland entertained a 
those fo whom the work of medical relief at the bases of operation was entrusted when His Excellency proposed thi 
health of the Madras and associated with it the names of Col. Giffard and Captain Kilpatric, The Madras w 
given a happy send off in the morning. The Staff, both medical and surgical, has been most carefully selected. It ir 
cludes Colonel G. G, Giffard, Major T, H. Symons, Major D. Guopat Rai, Captain E, W. C. Bradfield, Captain 
Stott, all Officers of the 1.M.S., and the Hon’ble Lieutenant T. M, Nair. The skili of Captain Kilpatric has been c 
ssrB in remodelling his vessel, and Commander VV. B. Huddleston, R.I.M., nas also given the [greatest possibli 
assistance, | ua 
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THE HOSPITALSHIP “MADRAS.” 
H, E, Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras and the Officers of the Ship, 
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Pei kebyY8AND THE WAR 
BY PROF. E. W. GREEN 


(Presidency College, Madras.) 
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NE of the most interesting points in the 
political situation created by’ the outbreak 


of the German war is the attitude of -neu-~ - 


tral powers. The reasons for their atti- 
bude, the nature of the interests involved, the 
extent to which belligerents are affected andl the 
ultimate effects of the war are points which are 
full of interest to the students of politics. Dis- 
cussions of these questions lead in every case to 
the practical point, whether these countries will 
retain the power and will to preserve their neu- 
trality. A great deal depends'on the countries’ 
geographical position. A country whichis ‘so 
situated as to have the power ‘to influence the 
military action of any of the combatants or to act 
as a corridor for the passage of supplies for belli- 


gerents will be faced with m: ny ditticulties in the | 


interpretation of the laws of neutrality aud will 
be subjected to ineavy pressure by interested 
powers, ‘The position of Spain and - Portugal i is 
too remote from the centre of activities: te: give 
them a direct interest in the struggle. — " Apait 
from all other considerations, so long as the 
Anglo-French Navies hold the seas, those coun- 
tries have more to gain than to lose by interven- 
tion. Of tar dtoater interest is’ the attitude of 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries, of Italy 
and Switzerland, of the Balkan States, and, till a 
few weeks ago, Turkey. All these countries are 
in a position to influence directly the course of 
the war. From the commencement of hostilities 

the probability of their entry was widely discuss- 
ed. They are all countries whose policy at the 
present moment is of vital importance to both 
groups of belligcrents. Strategically they offer 
advantageous positions from which one party can 
attack the naval and military forces of the other ; 
economically they provide inlets for the introduc- 
tion of supplies to combatants. The countries fall 
into three groups, distinguished by the ditterent 
values of their neutrality. The neutralityof Holland 
and Scandinavia, for instance, is of priceless value 
to Germany, chiefly on economic grounds, Hence 


“mense assistance to either side. 


produce is carried. to HKuvope. 


ed most by alliances. 


the German Emperor expresses to Holland his ad- 
miration for the praiseworthy way in which she is 
upholding the difficult. and dangerous rdéle of a 
neutral. To England and her allies of the seas, 
it might be contended; Dutch and Scandinavian 
hostility would. be more’ beneficial than their 
neutrality. Italy and Switzerland form a second 
grovp. The value of thei neutrality is more 
debatable. , Strategically they would be of im- 
In this respect 
they stand midway between the North Sea 
neutrals and the Eastern Mediterranean group. 


‘It is more difficult to -attach a precise value 


to the neutrality of the Balkan States owing 
te the complexity of Balkan interests, but there 
is one outstanding feature in the situation—they 
can control routes by. which neutial commerce 
reach Russia and by which the bulk of Russian 
The situation in 
South Eastern Europe is, in fact, the converse 
of the position in the North: West. There Dutch 
and Scandinavian neutrality-best suited Germany’s 
interests, in South Mastern-Kurope she is benefit- 
Hence she has brought 
great pressure to bear upon Turkey who controls 
the entrance to the Black Sea and has persuaded 
her to discard the dull-cloak of neutrality for the 
shining armour of a German alliance. This 
attitude of Germany to the:principle of neutrality 
affords the comic relief in the tragedy. Dutch 
neutrality is a subject for fulsome admiration ; 
Belgian for relentless hostility ; Turkish for com- 
pulsory friendship. And there is every indication 
that German friendship is more calamitous than 
German hostility. For Belgium may hope to 
regain all that she has lost, but for Turkey there 
is the prospect of the partition of her remaining 
territories, 

Germany has then détermined the attitude of 
two countries whose interest it was to remain 
neutral. In the prosecution of her political design 
German influence has been established in Belgium 
and Turkey, at Antwerp and Constantinople, The 
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situation has constantly arisen in the course of 
history. Time after time, a dominant military 
power has attempted to consolidate into an 
empire the countries which lie along one of the 
great trade-routes which connect astern and 
Western markets. Of this trade route Antwerp 
and Constantinople are the termini, and they 
_are linked together by the systems of the Rhine 
and the Danube, and the Italian and Balkan 
Peninsulas or by the Adriatic and Atgean Seas. 
This is the land-route in contra-distinction to the 
sea-route with its termini at London and Suez, 
and the Atlantic and the Mediterranean Seas for 


its line of communications. From Suez and Con-_ 


stantinople the routes stretch out eastwards to 
India and China through the Red Sea and the 
_ Indian Ocean, and by land over Asia Minor and 
Persia. ‘This was the Empire which it was 
Louis XIV’s ambition to create and which 
Napoleon was on the point of establishing. It is 
the same goal towards which the Emperor 
William I1 is striving in the present war. 

The fulfilment of this policy required German 
control of Holland and Belgium in the West, and 
in the East the development of a political system 
which would enable the Kaiser to exert his 
influence at Constantinople. The formation of 
the Triple Alliance of Austria, Germany and 
Italy was the beginning of the movement to- 
wards Turkey.—Germany’s Drang nack Osten. 
The penetration of the Balkan barrier followed 
and gradually German influence became para- 
mount in Roumania and Turkey. The design 
seemed complete in 1912. Turkish armies drilled 
and armed by Germany seemed to dominate 
the Balkans when’ two events occurred which 
changed the whole sitnation—the Turco-Italian 
War and the Balkan war of 1912. As the result 
of the first, Italy drew away from the Triple 
Alliance; in the second ease Turkish influence 
disappeared from the Balkan Peninsula, while 
Roumania deserted the German for a Russian 
entente. The expansion of Servia had cut off the 
German powers from the direct route to the 
Aigean and Constantinople. The Balkans had 
again come into existence. Of the old system, 
Turkey alone was left, but crippled physically 
and financially, and cut off from direct commu- 
nication with Germany. One of the main objects 
of Germany in the present war is to regain her 
control of the Balkans;—particularly the line 
through the Sandjak of Novi Bazar to Salonica 
aud make good again her connection with 
Twkey, 


Turkey therefore forms part of the political 
and economic system which it is Germany’s 
ambition to create. Turkey is a necessary part 
of the German economic system, and her attitude 
at the present moment is the result of her inclu- 
sion in the system. She is to be subordinated to 
German interests until the moment for the occu- 
pation of Constantinople and Asia Minor has 
arrived. As far back as 1863 a German economist 
wrote: ‘I hope to Jive to see the day when the 
heirship of Turkey shall have fallen to Germany, 
and regiments of German soldiers or German 
workmen are stationed on the Bosphorus.’’ The 
situation is remarkably similar to the position 
when France was the dominant military power 
in Kurope. In the seventeenth century Louis 
XIV’s influence was supreme at Constantinople 
and his policy was to make ‘lurkey the instru- 
ment of his ambition until he could appear on 
the Danube at the head of French bayonets and 
lead a sort of crusade against ‘lurkey which wouleé 
establish French power in Constantinople ané 
Asia Minor. Napoleon’s object was similar. At 
one time in 1798 he attempted to make good his 
control of Syria and Asia Minor by direct hostili 
ties against the Turks, but he was foiled by 
English sea power, Again in 1801 he made: 
definite agreement wilh Russia for the occupatior 
of Asia Minor with a view to an invasion of Indi 
but the conclusion of the peace of Amien 
compelled the postponement of the scheme. Hi 
oriental project was renewed in 1806. In tha: 
year French policy underwent a change. Thi 
French Ambassador, Sebastiani, was now instructe: 
to form a Franco-Turco-Persian Alliance. I 
Kurope the position had been prepared by com 
pelling Austria to cede Dalmatia, thus providing 
gateway to the Balkans through which Frene!| 
influence penetrated. Albania and Montenegre 
for instance, came under French control. Turke. 
was then embroiled in a war with Russia in spit 
of British representations that she should presery 
her neutrality. Then followed the bombardmer 
of the Dardanelles by the English fleet, Russi 
being at that time the ally of England. In 180 
the peace of Tilsit brought Russia and Franc 
together and so the French attitude towaré 
Turkey changed again. On this occasion a definit 
scheme of partition was proposed by Franed 
France was to receive Albania, Thessaly, Epiru 
the Morea, the Aigean Isles, Egypt and pas 
of Asia Minor and Syria. . Russia’s share ws 
Moldavia and Wallachia, i.¢., the modern kingdoz 
of Roumania, and part of Bulgaria and of t) 
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Southern coast of the Black Sea. She claimed 
Servia and Constantinople as well, but Napoleon 
insisted that Servia, Macedonia and the harbour of 
Salonica should go to Austria, while Constanti- 
nople was to be held by France with the territory 
stretching from Rodosto to Adrianople. As Napo- 
leon wrote to his Ambassador at Constantinople : 
‘‘ The fundamental part of the question is always 
this—who shall have Constantinople?” But on 
this occasion, again, Western affairs saved Turkey 
from dismemberment, for Napoleon from this 
time was occupied with the Spanish rising and its 
profound consequences. 

History, then, seems to establish this point— 
that Turkey from the day of her decline in the 
seventeenth century has been alternately the tool 
and victim of the chief military power in Europe. 
She has been employed to distract the attention of 
the forces engaged in opposing the ambitions of 
that power. In the seventeenth century she 
played this réle in attacking Austria on the 
Danube. Since then Russia has been the obstruct- 
ing power, and so, at the present moment, Turkey 
has been cajoled into fighting Germany’s battles. 
Turkish territory has not been attacked nor her 
interests threatened. But she has been drawn 
into a war in the interests of a power whose policy 
requires the establishment of her influence iu 
Constantinople and in the Asiatic dominions of 
Turkey. | 

The nature of Germany’s interests in Asia 
are to be found in the project of the Bagdad 
Railway. In appearance it is an ordinary com- 
mercial enterprise in which the capital is found by 
a commercially progressive nation for the develop- 
‘ment of a country which has no industrial 
enterprise. But the project stands for much 
more than this. It amounts to the establishment 
of German control over Asia Minor and Mesopo- 
tamia to the Persian Gulf. The railway is the 
outward and visible sign’ of Germany’s political 
“and financial control of Turkey. Germany’s 
intention is to establish colonies in the territories 
‘along the track of the railway, This has been 
publicly stated by General Von der Goltz, the 
organiser of the new-modelled Turkish army. 
‘Turkish finances are determined by the demands 
of the railway scheme; large sums have been 
‘ear-marked to remunerate German capitalists for 
their outlay, and are derived chiefly from increased 
‘customs duties. The enterprise, too, shapes 
Turkey’s foreign relations, For the railway in 
German hands means competition with Russian 


‘and English trade, and Germany imposes a high 


ventions 
of the scheme 


tariff against Russian goods in Kurope, and is 
England’s severest commercial competitor. Thus 
the economic rivalry of these powers which has 
been a determining cause of the present European 
struggle is transferred with its accompanying 
political friction to Asia Minor. Already the 
coming event of the completed design has cast its 
shadow over the middle East. There has been a 
concentration of the rival interests in Persia, a 
country which is immediately affected by the 
railway scheme. Backed by Germany, Turkey 
has taken advantage of Russia’s internal troubles 
to advance beyond her frontier and occupy 
important districts in Western Persia. Russia 
and Kngland have long established commercial 
interests in Persia, and in the face of the threaten- 
ed German advance into Mesopotamia they 
are bound to take measures for the mainte- 
nance of their interests. They know that if 
Turkey under German tutelage is established in 
Western Persia, high tariffs and discriminating 
rates would be employed to destroy competitive 
commerce and open for Germany the monopoly 
of an important market. And so, with the out- 
break of hostilities with Turkey, a Russian force 
has invaded Armenia, a country whose position 
dominates the Mesopotamian region, and an expe- 
ditionary force has been sent from India to occupy 
the head of the Persian Gulf, the chief outlet for 
the trade of the Mesopotamian basin. The project 
has completely transformed Turkey’s foreign 
relations. It has provoked Russian aggression 
and destroyed, temporarily atany rate, England’s 
traditional friendship with the Porte. The 
policy is shaped, not in Turkey’s interest, but for 
the benefit of the Power which controls the 
Bagdad Railway. Literally the iron has entered 
into the soul of Turkey. 

The Bagdad Railway scheme has an important 
bearing on India’s strategic and economic position. 
The scheme provides fora railway which is in- 
tended to connect the Bosphorus and the coast of 
Asia Minor with the Persian Gulf, and eventu- 
ally, it has been suggested, with Karachi. The 
first German concession was obtained in 1888 for 
the construction of the Anatolia section to Konieh, 
Ten years later the Emperor William made his 
famous visit to Constantinople and laid the 
foundation of an eternal friendship with the 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid. The result was a con- 
cession for the construction of a railway from 
Konieh to the Persian Gulf, Since then con- 
have been for the completion 
in three sections, The first 


made 
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section from Konieh to Hregli was finished at the 
end of 1904. The second section runs from 
Eregli to El Helif. This section has immense 
engineering ditticulties to overcome, and has not yet 
been completed East of Adana. The third section 
takes the line to Bagdad. The agreement for its 
construction together with the right to construct 
harbours at Alexandretta and Bussorah, was 
signed in 1911. This section of the line is also 
under construction and it is understood that the 
whole scheme will be completed by 1917. The last 
section runs from Bagdad to the Persian Gulf. 
Its completion will put at the disposal of a great 
military power a vital line of communication 
with India and the Kast, a line which follows the 
track of Alexander’s march to the Indus. The 
enterprise most directly affects Indian interests, 
for with German-influence established on the 
Euphrates and thereby exercising pressure on 
Persia and the -Reérsian Gulf, India’s political 
relations must be adjusted to meet the changed 
situation. English.policv remains as it was laid 
down in 1902 by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign affairs in the. English Parliament—‘ It 
is the intention of His» Majesty’s Government to 
maintain the status guo in the Persian Gulf, and 
its maintenance is)incompatible with the occupa- 
tion by any power-of.a port in those waters.” The 
situation was stated by Lord Ellenborough far 
more incisively when he said, @ propos of the 
German enterprise, ‘Let ‘us have the Russians 
at Constantinople rather than a great Power on 
the Persian Gulf,” 


Enough has been ‘said to show that Turkey’s 
foreign relations, in particular her attitude in 
this war, have’'been determined by German 
ambitions. Nor does Turkish ‘policy, it seems, 
meet with the support of the eaban or. the 
Turkish people. 

Political power is in the hands of the Committee 
of Union and Progress and the. officers. of the 
army. The Committee is an organised group of 
the party of the Young Turks directing every 
branch of the political life of Turkey. Through 
its powerful organisation it determines the choice 

“of candidates “for the Parliamentary elections. 
The majority of the members of Parliament and 
all the Cabinet Ministers are its nominees. Even 
the Sultan is a toolin its hands. When Hakki 
Pasha’s Cabinet resigned in 1911, the Sultan was 
anxious to call upon the Liberal statesman, Kia- 
mil Pasha, to form a new ministry. But the all- 
powerful Committee forced him to summon their 
nominee, Said Pasha and secured the continuation 


- German militarism: 
the restoration of German influence at Constanti- 


government. The foreign policy of Abdul Hamid | 


of their ascendancy. This Cabal, through the 
army and the Parliament, monopolises political, 
power. 

The events of 1908 and 1909 created the exist- 
ing political situation. In 1908 the Turkish 
Revolution was carried out by the Young Turks 
acting from Salonica. The Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
was forced to grant a constitution which provided 
Turkey with Parliamentary institutions. In 1909 
the Sultan attempted a counter-revolution, but 
was deposed by the Macedonian army corps which 
marched from Salonica under its Commander, 
Shefket Pasha. The present Sultan, Moham- 
med V, the brother of Abdul Hamid, was placed 
on the throne, but from -that moment the army, 
as the preserver of the. constitution, has played 
an important part in Turkish: Politics, and, for 
many years, Shefket Pasha Was the uncrowned 
Sultan of Turkey. ; | 


The appearance ofthe army: in She political arena 
gave a new aspect to the situation. It formed the 
most efficient branch of the. Turkish service, and its 
ofticers were the only men. in “the country who 
had had administrative experience. The Young 
Turks were enthusiastic but entirely unexperien- 
ced, their acquaintance with politics being con- 
fined to a study of political setence in the con- 
genial atmospheres of Paris, Brussels and Geneva, 
The army had been or ganised. by German officers 
and many of its own officers had lived in Germany 
and returned to Turkey, fervid admirers of 
Shefket himself was an 
ardent Germanophil. Accordingly the restora- 
tion of the constitution by theyarmy resulted in 


nople. ‘The Revolution had altered the foreign 
relations fof Turkey as well as the form of 


had been pro-German.. With his overthrow: 
British influence became for a time supreme, for | 
England sympathised with the constitutional | 
aims of the Young Turks. But German influence 
returned with the successful march of Shefket' 
Pasha, and the dominant section of the Young 
Turks, the Committee of Union and Progress, 
identitied itself with the aggressive Germanophil, 
inclinations of the Army. This is the ill- 
starred combination which has misdirected Tur- 
kish policy for the last six years and left her 
passive in the hands of German capitalists. 
Instead of a wise consolidation of Turkish resour- 
ces, it has provoked internal rebellion among the 
Sultan’s most loyal subjects in Albania and 
Arabia, it has exposed the Empire to foreigr 
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The greatest result of the Balkan War—the ending of Germany’s ambitions towar 
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attack which has resulted in the loss of its| 
European provinces, and it has sullied its hands 
with massacres as atrocious as any that disgraced 
the administration of Abdul Hamid. 

There are many signs, however, that this 
policy is not accepted willingly by the Turkish 
nation. The people. are still inarticulate in 
spite of the grant of a constitution, for, as long 
as the Committee can control the elections 
representative institutions are a farce. ‘There 
are signs too of growing dissatisfaction with the 
aggressive militarism of the Committee and 
the officers. Year after year the reserves have 
been called from their agricultural occupations. to. 
suppress domestic revolt or meet a foreign attack. 
There is a party which represents their views, the 


party of Liberal ‘Accord. This party adheres as}. 


firmly to the Revolution settlement as the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, but it attacks its 
methods. It stands for a policy of peace abroad, 


conciliation and retrenchment at home. It isf- 


anxious to .recognise nationalist rights in the 
Empire in opposition to the centralising policy of 
the Committee, and to renew the English connec- 
tion in opposition to the Germanising influence of, 
the army. -Its leader is the aged Kiamil Pasha 
and it has the entire sympathy of the Sultan. 
But neither are strong enough to overthrow the 
Cabal. In 1912 indeed Kiamil did become Premier 
inheriting all the domestic blunders and the Italian} 
and Balkan Wars but he was driven from office by 
a coup @ etat in January 1913, when he attempted 
to negotiate a peace, and the new ministry was 
again composed of the nominees of the Committee 
and thearmy. This is the Cabinet which is in power 
now. Prince Said Halim Pasha is the Premier ; 
Talaat Bey and Djavid Pasha are two of his better 
known colleagues, while the most powerful perso- 
nality is the notorious Enver Bey. On the assassi- 
nation of Shefket Pasha, Enver Bey succeeded to 
the position which he had occupied. Like Shefket 
he has been trained in Germany. In 1911 he 
was military attaché in Berlin and is now the 
chief upholder of the German connection and 
the exponent of an aggressive militarist policy 
During the last months, since the outbreak of 

the war, these two parties led by Enver Bey and 

Kiamil Pasha have confronted each other, the 

former demanding intervention in the war in 

open alliance with Germany ; the latter insisting 

on the preservation of neutrality. The struggle 


new. 


jhas been a keen one. 
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When Turkey declared her 
‘intention of adopting a policy of strict neutrality 
it was the voice of the Sultan that spoke, and it 
seemed that Kiamil had prevailed. At the same 
,time there came disquieting news of the friendly 
reception of the fugitive German battleships and 
the rumour that the Sultan was being forced to 
declare for Germany by the threat of the bom- 
bardment of his palace. The intensity of the 
struggle can be imagined if we are to believe the 
Press telegram that Enver Bey had been fired at 
by one of the Princes in the council chamber, For 
the moment at any rate, the party of the Com- 
mittee backed by German oflicers has prevailed, 
and Turkey is at War with the Triple Entente. 
Again Turkey has been embroiled in a war’ with 
Russia and again an English fleet has bombarded 
the Dardanelles. Again the question is agitating 
European chancelleries—who shall have Constan- 
tinople? Its destiny, now as ever, is in the hands 
of the power which commands the Seas. Turkey 
like Belgium, is a country which is exposed to 
the attack of a great military power,.but that for 
which the countries are desired, their harbours of 
Antwerp and Constantinople, brings them under 
the influence of sea-power. Belgium, recognised 
the fact.and put herself under the gis of the 
Power which is supreme at Sea, Turkey has dis- 
regarded the fact and has entered upon. a war 
with that.Power. But so long as England com- 
mands the Seas, Constantinople is hers to give or 
withhold. It may be that an internal revolution 
in. Turkey will cause a change of parties and 
enable Kingland to preserve the territorial inte- 
erity of Turkey’s Asiatic dominions. It may be 
that Turkish provocative policy will continue, 
and England will reluctantly acquiesce in the 
transfer of Constantinople to another State. 
Such a step is against her wishes and her interests 
and will be undertaken in no spirit of hostility with 
the Turkish race or religion, but for the destruc- 
tion of German influence at Constantinople. The 
situation has been well summed up in an article 
in the Times of India. ‘‘A war with Russia is 
the wanton provocation of the power from which 
Turkey has most to fear;a war with France is 
a war against the only eountry which can restore 
Turkish finances ; a war with Great Britain is a 
war with the only power with a sentimental and 
national interest in the preservation of a strong 
and independent Turkey.” 
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The'Indian Gavertinent gl Turkish Hostilities 


With reference to.the raiding of Russian and 
French vessels by Turkish ships and other acts of 
hostility to the Allies with little pretext or pro- 
voeation the following Press Communique was 
issued at Simla on October 30 :— 

The attitude adopted by the Turkish Government 
in regard to the German men-of-war, the Goeben 
and Breslau, aroused great misgivings in London, 
Paris and Petrograd.. These ships were flying 
from the French and British fleets in the Mediter- 
ranean and took refuge in the Dardanelles, where, 
by the rules. of International Law and under 
Turkish Treaties, they should either have been Jaid 
up by the Turkish Government, their crews not be- 
ing repatriated until the close of the war, or made 
to leave for the open sea at the end of 24 hours. 

Instead of. this, the ships were allowed to re- 
main in shelter and to exercise belligerent rights 
ona French ship, and then it was suddenly announ- 
ced that. they had -been purchased by Turkey, 
who retained the German crews and dismissed the 
British Admiral from his. exclusive command of 
the Turkish Fleet. 

At the same time, the passage of the Danie: 
nelles. was sown with mines, and all British mer- 
chant vessels in these waters or coming through 
from.the Black Sea were held up, first on the 
pretext that their. cargoes were wanted for troops 
whom. Turkey was mobilising, and then that the 
presence of mines rendered it unsafe for vessels 
to proceed. This was not-only a totally unjusti- 
fiable interference on the part of a neutral State 
with the trade. of Great Britain, involving both 
shippers and merchants in heavy loss, but it 
paralysed the movements of all British shipping 
in the Black Sea, amounting at the time to 60 
or 70. vessels, since, not only was.it impossible to 
get through into fe Mediterranean, but there 
was nothing to prevent the Goeben and Breslau 
from passing into the Black Sea and destroying 
all the shipping collected there. The Dardanelles 
have now been closed, in defiance of International 
Treaties. 

Another reason for grave disquietude has been 
the unfriendly treatment by responsible Turkish 


rity of the Ottoman Mmpire. 


officials in . Baghdad and Mesopotamia of British 
subjects and the open incitement of the popu- 
lation by Turkish official circles against Great 
Britain and her allies. 

Notwithstanding. all this provocation, His 
Majesty’s Government intimated that if Turkish 
were substituted for German crews on the Goeben 
and Breslau, if British merchant shipping were 
not impeded,.and if Turkey would honourably 
carry out the duties of a neutral State, not only 
would all these irregularities and hostile acts be 
overlooked, but that a solemn and written guar- 
antee would be given that Great Britain would 
scrupulously respect the independence and integ- 
Furthermore, assure 
ances were given that, at the conclusion of peace, 
Great Britain would see that no conditions were 
laid down which. would impair that independence 
and integrity, and that economic conditions of a 
character favourable to Turkey would be obtained. 

In spite of these assurances, the attitude of 
Turkey towards Great Britain became inereas- 
ingly provocative. 

Evidence continued to reach His Majesty Ss 
Government. of military preparations in Syria, 
which could have had no other purpose than to 
facilitate an attack on Egypt, and of active propa- 
ganda carried. on by. Turkish and German agents 
among the Bedouin Arabs in the regions adjoining 
the Egpytian frontier. .The Mosul and Damascus 
Army Corps have, since their mobilisation, been 
constantly sending troops south, preparatory for 
an invasion of Egypt and the Sane Canal, from 
Akaba and Gaza. .A large body of. Bedouin "Arabs 
have been called out and armed .to assist in this 
venture. Transport-has been collected and, roads 
have been prepared up to the frontier of Egypt. 
Mines have been despatched, to be laid in the 
Gulf.of Akaba,. to protect the force from. naval 
attack, and the notorious Sheikh Aziz. Shawish, 
who has been so well known as a_fire-brand in 
raising Muslim feeling against Christians, has 
published and disseminated through Syria, and 
probably India, inflammatory documents urging 
Mahomedans to fight against Great Britain, : 
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SULTAN OF Turkey: “ Hallo! 


better hold a consultation ? 
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GERMAN SURGEON: “ Well, to tell the truth, I badn’t tnought 


of consulting these other gentlemen. 


- @a my own account, 


With apologies to “ Punch.” 
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**T'll teach you to sting me!” 
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‘The Girl Ruler who barred Germany with her car, 


THE GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBURG 


By Pror. E, M. MACPHAIL, ma,, Bev. 


UXEMBURG, though one of the smallest 
states in Kurope, has more than once 
figured somewhat prominently on the 
stage of medizval and modern history. 

in the fourteenth century it supplied a vigorous 

lynasty to Germany. Counts of Luxemburg sat 
ypon the throne of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
he House of Luxemburg devised the policy which 
he House of Hapsburg successfully adopted. In 
he .first half of the nineteenth century the 

ywnership of Luxemburg was one of the most im- 

portant points at issue between the new Kingdom 

f Belgium and the Dutch, and later in the same 

entury it for a time seemed possible that ‘the 

Luxemburg Question’ might lead to war between 

Prussia and the French Empire. 

The attention of all Europe was again called to 
he little state when on 2nd August Germany in 
jolation of its own guarantee of neutrality in- 
raded Luxemburg. And the recent announce- 
nent of the fact that the Grand Duchess of Lux- 
mburg has been removed to Germany and in- 
erned there, would seem to indicate that the 
rovernment and people of Luxemburg do not 
velcome the advent of German culture in their 
nidst, and that they too will rejoice in the coming 
f a day of reckoning. In the circumstances a 
hort sketch of the history of the Grand Duchy 
nay be of interest. 

It is only twenty four years since Luxemburg 
ecame an entirely separate independent state. Up 
ill 1890 it was connected with Holland by a 
ersonal tie, as the King of Holland was the 
trand Duke of Luxemburg. It is a little country 
vedged in between France, Belgium and Germony, 
vith an area of abouta thousand square miles, 
ind containing about a quarter of a million of in- 
abitants. Jt is much smaller than was the Pro- 
fince of Luxemburg which once formed part of 
he Spanish Netherlands. In 1839, when the 
juarrel between Holland and Belgiurn was finally 
ettled, the old Province of Luxemburg was divi- 
led into two, and’the western part was given to 
the Kingdom of Belgium. The Belgian Province 
yf Luxemburg is considerably larger in area than 
the Grand Duchy, but the population is about the 
ame. The inhabitants of it are mostly French- 
peaking, while in the Grand Duchy a patois of 
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German is chiefly spoken by the ordinary popula- 
tion, though the educated classes speak French, 
In both sections the sympathies of the people ap- 
parently are in favour of the French as against 
the Germans. — 3 

The history of Luxemburg down to the’ nine- 
teenth century is very similar to that of the rest 
of the provinces of the Spanish Netherlands. 
Originally part of Gaul, it fell under the sway of 
the Frankish kings. When Charlemagne’s em- 
pire was divided at Verdun in 843 it formed part 
of the Middle Kingdom, and when that kingdom 
broke up it- was included in Lotharingia, Lotha- 
ringia was sometimes attached to France, some- 
times to Germany, but ultimately it became one 
of the five great duchies of which Germany was 
composed. As the process of disintegration conti- 
nued under feudal ‘influences, Lotharingia was 
divided into the Duchies of Upper and Lower 
Lorraine, and Lower Lorraine in its turn was dis- 
solved into the smaller principalities which were 
later known by the name of the Netherlands. 
One of these was the future Duchy of Luxem- 
burg. At first it wasknown as the County of 
Ardennes, but in time it began to take its name 
from its chief town Luxemburg, or, to give it its 
old German name, Liitzelburg. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
Henry, Count of Luxemburg, was elected Empe- 
ror of the Holy Roman Empire. A little later his 
son John was elected King of Bohemia. This is 
the famous ‘ John, the blind King of Bohemia 
who fell in the battle of Cregy. According to the 
popular though by no means unquestioned story 
the crest of three white ostrich feathers with the 
motto of ‘ Ich dien’—I serve—which has lone 
been borne by the Prince of Wales, was adopted 
by the Black Prince to commemorate his victory 
over the King of Bohemia. The explanation of 
the King’s presence on a battle-field so far from 
Bohemia is to be found in the fact that as Count 
of Luxemburg King John was the friend and aliy 
of the Valois King of France. 

John’s son Charles [IV was one of the most 
important of the medieval emperors. He it was 
who issued the Golden Bull which contains the 
constitution of the Holy Roman Empire. He raised 
Luxemburg to the rank of a Duchy, and held not 
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only the Kingdom of Bohemia, which then in- 
cluded Moravia, and Silesia, but also the Marks of 
Brandenburg, while his son Sigismund was mar- 
ried to the heiress of Poland and Hungary. It 
seemod for a time as if the House of Luxemburg 
were going to play the part afterwards taken by 
the House of Hapsburg, and by the enormous ex- 
tent of its territorial possessions to make the im- 
perial throne practicaHy hereditary. Charles IV 
spoiled his own plan by dividing his possessions 
among his sons, but he may be regarded as the 
founder of the policy which the House of Austria 
succeeded in carrying out. 


The last of the Luxemburg dynasty was the 
Emperor Sigismund, the son of Charles LV. He 
was King of Bohemia and Hungary and was 
elected Emperor in 1411. He is chiefly remem- 
bered for his connexion with the Council of Con- 
stance which ended the great schism in the Papacy 
and burned John Hus the Bohemian patriot and 
reformer. Sigismund had promised him a safe 
conduct but treacherously broke his plighted word 
for political reasons. It was Sigismund also who 
founded the present Prussian royal family by 
granting the Mark of Brandenburg to his friend 
Frederick of UHohenzollern, by whose advice 
chiefly he had been induced to break his word of 
honour. On Sigismund’s death in 1437 the male 
line of the Luxemburgs became extinct and the 
Duchy passed to his niece Elizabeth who was also 
Duchess of Brabant. Antony, Duke of Brabant, 
was a brother of the Duke of Burgundy, John the 
Fearless, whose murder in 1419 led to that alli- 
ance of the Burgundians with Henry V_ of Eng- 
land which paved the way for the English con- 
quest of France. His nephew, Philip the Good, 
the son of the murdered Duke John, succeeded in 
acquiring almost all the provinces of the Nether- 
lands, for the Valois Dukes of Burgundy were 
nearly as fortunate in their matrimonial arrange- 
ments as were the Hapsburgs. Among hisacqui- 
sitions was the Duchy of Luxemburg. Duke An- 
tony left no children, and Duke Philip somehow 
persuaded the widowed Duchess to cut out her 
natuyal heirs and to leave the Duchy to him, 
Luxemburg thus became a Burgundian possession, 
and formed part of the territory which Charles 
the Bold desired to have erected into a kingdom. 

Charles the Bold was killed at Naney in 1477 
while trying to conquer Lorraine. He had no 
son, and most of his territories including Luxem- 
burg passed to his daughter Mary. To protect 
her from the wily old schemer Louis XI, Mary 
was married to Maximilian of Austria, the son of 


the Emperor Frederick III, and thus Luxemburg 
passed into the possession of the Hapsburgs. 
Philip, the son of Maximilian and Mary married 
Juana, the heiress of Spain, and their son Charles 
was at once King of Spain, Lord of the Nether- 
lands including Luxemburg, Arch-Duke of Austria 
and Emperor of Germany. When Charles divided 
his dominions between his son Philip IT and _ his 
brother Ferdinand, the Netherlands were given to 
Philip and thus for nearly two hundred years 
Luxemburg belonged to Spain. 


When Louis XIV, in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, set himself to conquer and 
annex as much as possible of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg was one of the provinces which 
he specially wished to acquire. Apart from ‘its 
nearness to France Luxemburg was a desirable 
acquisition, as its capital was regarded as one of 
the strongest natural fortresses in Europe. The 
town of Luxemburg, stands on a projecting rocky 
eminence above the valley of the river Alzette. 
Like ancient Jerusalem it is connected only on) 
one side with the main plateau. On the other) 
three sides it is defended by precipices 200 feet 
high. By the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 a 
number of fortresses in Luxemburg had been ceded 
to France, but Louis was anxious to acquire the 
whole of it. In 1684, he captured the town of 
Luxemburg, and occupied it and most. of the Duchy 
until 1697 when by the Treaty of Ryswick he was 
forced to surrender most of his recent conquests. 
The Treaty of Utrecht in 1714, transferred Luxem- 
burg with the rest of the Spanish Netherlands to 
Austria. In 1793 it was again conquered by th 
French and remained in the possession of Frane 
till the fall of Napoleon led to the reconstructio 
of the map of Europe. 

At the Congress of Vienna, Luxemburg was 
treated differently from the rest of the Nether- 
lands. The other provinces were united wit 
Holland to form the new Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, but Luxemburg was made one of the thirty- 
eight states of the new Germanic Confederation | 
‘To compensate the King of the Netherlands, the 
head of the House of Orange-Nassau, for certair 
of his territories which had been handed over tc 
Prussia, the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was con 
ferred upon him, and he in consequence had <¢ 
representative in the new German Diet. Th 
fortress of Luxemburg became one of the for 
tresses of the Confederation which supplied three: 
fourths of the troops that garrisoned it. When 
as the result of the revolution of 1830, Belgiu 
was separated from Holland, the question as to th 
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future of Luxemburg presented considerable diffi-. 


culty. The people of Luxemburg disliked the 
Dutch and wished to be united to Belgium, and 


the Belgians, who held most of the country except ~ 


the capital, desired this also. At first the Great 
Powers proposed to leave Luxemburg to the King 
of Holland, but later a provision was made that 
Belgium should be permitted to purchase it from 
him. ‘The final settlement arrived at in 1832, 
after the Dutch had invaded Belgium and had 
been defeated by the French, was the one already 
indicated. Luxemburg was divided in two and 
the western part with the capital was assigned to 
the King of Holland, while Belgium had to cede 
a part of Limburg in exchange for the share given 
to her. ‘The Dutch did not accept the treaty for 
six years and during that time most of the coun- 
try remained in the possession of the Belgians. 
When at last in 1838, the King of Holland inti- 
mated his willingness to accept it, the Belgians were 
furious at the idea of giving up anything at that 
late date. “War would have been the result had 
not the allied powers insisted upon the acceptance 
of the terms already agreed upon, and the defini- 
tive treaty was signed at London in 1839. 


When the Germanic Confederation came to an 
end in 1866, Luxemburg ceased to have any poli- 
tical connexion with Germany, but she still re- 
mains a member of the Zollverein, or customs 
union, into which she entered in 1842. ‘The events 
which led to the break up of the oid Confedera- 
tion and the formation of the new North German 
Confederation under the presidency of Prussia led 
also to the future of Luxemburg becoming again 
a prominent subject in Kuropean politics. When 
Bismarck was bargaining with the Kmperor Na- 
poleon for his friendship and for his neutrality in 
the impending struggle between Prussia and 
Austria, he made the Emperor understand that it 
was vight and natural that if Prussia received 
territorial acquisitions at the expense of her neigh- 
bours France should expect to receive something 
alse by way of compensation. Unfortunately for 
himself Napoleon was persuaded by Bismarck, but 
did not take the precaution of having anything 
definite fixed beforehand in writing. Belgium ap- 
parently was the chief bait which Bismarck dang- 
Jed before his dupe, but Luxemburg was another. 
Bismarck is said to have promised to assist the 
Emperor in purchasing Luxemburg from the 
King of Holland. When Bismarck had succeeded 
in crushing Austria and the rest of Germany and 
no longer feared Napoleon he of course altered 
his attitude ‘completely, Napoleon soon found 
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that he was to have no ‘compensation.’ Belgium 
was, he soon saw, out of ‘the question, and when 
he had arranged for the purchase of Luxemburg 
from the King of Holland, Prussian diplomacy suc- 
Geeded in checkmating him. A Conference of the 
Great Powers was held in London in ,1867, at 
which it was decided that the Prussian troops 
should evacuate the fortress of Luxemburg, that 
the enormously strong fortifications should be 
demolished, and that the neutrality of Luxem- 
burg should be guaranteed by the Great Powers, 
Prussia was of course one of the signatory powers 
and it was actually on her proposal that Luxem- 
butg was declared neutral. 

By the Treaty of London, Luxemburg was 
1uade a completely independent state and it was 
with the violation of this treaty that Germany 
opened her campaign against France. The perso- 
nal connexion with Holland lasted till 1890. In 
that year King William died and was succeeded 
on the throne of the Netherlands by his daughter, 
the present Queen Wilhelmina, Luxemburg, how- 
ever passed to his next male heir, Duke Adolph 
the head of the House of Orange-Nassau. As he 
had daughters only he procured a change in the 
order of succession, and on his death two years 
ago he was succeeded by the present Grand 
Duchess. It would be interesting to know why 
the young’ sovereign—she is only twenty years 
old—has been treated as a prisoner of war. Ru- 
mour has it that the Kaiser wasanxious to obtain 
her hand for one of his unmarried sons but that 
the Grand Duchess declined the honour, and 
perhaps that may be regarded as evidence: of a’ 
dangerously hostile attitude to Germany. ) 

So far the material injury inflicted upon Lux- 
emburg by Germany is trifling compared with 
the havoc that has been wrought in Belgium. 
The Germans have been complacently pointing 
out to the Belgians how sensibly Luxemburg has 
acted in accepting the tmevitable and submitting 
to the violation of her neutrality. But what of 
the future? Luxemburg will in all probability 
become the scene of seveve fighting when the time 
arrives for the withdrawal of the invading 
armies from France, he German forces it ig 
certain will struggle to keep the conflict as long 
as possible away from the sacred soil of the Father- 
land, and will most likely entrench them strongly 
in Luxemburg and the Grand Duchy will become a. 
battletield with all the horrors which that implies. 
This is what the German violation of neutrality 
may mean for Luxemburg, and what ‘ compensa- 
tion’ can the Germans offer her for the devasta- , 
tion that will then be wrought " 
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NE of the most memorable episodes which the 
war has brought in relief is the exceptional 
display of Ivish loyalty at a time when a 
united frontis more than ever imperative. 
Whatever may be Ireland’s constant agitation with 
regard to her domestic politics there is no question 
of her determination to stand by the Empire of 
which it has been her ambition to be a distin- 
guished and autonomous component. Even at 
the thick of the Home Rule agitation, Sir Edward 
Grey in his remarkable statement in the House 
of Commons a few days befare the break up of 
the Anglo-German hostilities made this happy 
declaration: “One bright spot in the whole of this 
terrible situation is Ireland. The gene- 
ral feeling throughout Lreland—and I would like 
this to be clearly understood abroad—does not 
make that a consideration which we have to take 
into account.” That prophecy has been more than 
amply fulfilled. In his speech in the House of 
Commons Mr. Redmond gave testimony to the 
patriotism of United Ireland. And when Mr. 
Asquith addressed a great gathering in Dublin 
the response to his appeal was at once instant and 
enthusiastic, Ireland as a small State has a spe- 
cial interest in the War and the Prime Minister 
directed pointed attention to this fact. 

But the issues raised by the war are of sucha kind 
that unless I mistake her people and misrepresent her 
history they touch a vibrating chord both in her imagina- 
tion and in her conscience. How can you Irishmen be 
deaf to the cry of the smaller nationalities to help them 
in their struggle for freedom whether, as in the 
case of Belgium, in maintaining what she bas won, or, as 
in the case of Poland or the Balkan States, in regarding 
what they have lost or in acquiring and putting upon a 
stable foundation what has been fally theirs? How 
again, can you Irishmen, id I understand you, sit by in 
cool detachment and with folded arms white We in 
company of our gallant Allies of France and Russia are 
opposing a world-wide resistance to pretensions which 
threaten to paralyse and sterilice all progress and the 

_best destinies of mankind ? 

In urging Irishmen to recruit in numbers he 
referred to their traditional martial spirit :— 

There was a time when, through the operations of 
laws which everyone now acknowledges to have been 
both unjust and impolitic, the martial spirit and capacity 
for which Irishmen have always been conspicuous found 
its chief outlet in the alien armies of the Continent ; and 
I have seen it computed—I do not know whether with 
precise accuracy—but I have sgen it computed upon 
good authority that in the first 50 years of the 18th cen- 
tury, where the penal laws were here in full swing, near- 

ly half a million Irishmen enlisted under the banners of 


the Empire of France and Spain, and we at home in the 
United Kingdom suffered a double loss, for, not only 
wero we drained year by year of some of our best fight- 
ing material, but over and over again we found ourselves 
engeged in battle erry suffering from and inflicting 
deadly loss upon those who might have been, ard undec 
happier conditions would hav@ been feliow-soldiers of 
our own, 

But the conditions have changed and new oppor- 
tunities are open to them. Said the Prime Minis- 
ter<— 

If our need is great, your opportunity is also 
great ‘The call which [ am waking is, as you know 
well, backed by the sympathy of your fellow-Irishmen 
in all parts of the Empire and the world. Old 
animosities between us are dead scattered like the 
autumn leaves to the four winds of heaven. We are a 
united nation, owing and paying to our Sovereign the 
heartfelt allegiauce of men who at home pot cnly love 
but enjoy for theviselves, the liberty which cur soldiers 
and cur sailvurs are fighting, by land and by sea, to main- 
tain and to extend for others. There is no question of 
compulsion or bribery. What we want—we believe you 
are ready and eager to give-—is the iree-will offering of 
a tree people. 

The response to this great appeal was witnessed 
in the Recruiting Office. Mr. Redmond prayed: 

Might this war bring Ireland peace and union, and 
after lrishmen had fought side by side on the battlefield 
of Europe, mignt there be banished for ever from Ire- 
land’s shores the idea of fratricidal strife? 

He then pointed out that Ireland’s highest 
material interests were at stake. After forty 
years of infinite labour and _ sacrifice they 
had slowly by the repeal of unjust Laws, by 
the enactment of ameliorative measures, won for 
the country at least a chance of progress and 
prosperity. Lreland had all these things at stake 
in this war. 

He then referred to the valour of Ivish sol- 
diers: 

“Wellington, fourteen years after Waterloo, 
said that at least one-half of the troops entrusted 
to his command were Irish Catholics, and without 
their blood and valour his military talents might 
have been exerted in vain.” and he gave Ireland’s 
attitude in one unmistakable sentence, 

‘1 believe I speak for the overwhelming majo- 
rity of those for whom | have a right to speak, 
and I say to the Prime Minister, and through 
him to the people of Great Britain, ‘ You have 
kept faith with Ireland; Ireland will keep faith 
with you,” 
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One of the miscalculations of the Kaiser on: 
the outbreak of hostilities was his notion that 


Great Britain was a house divided against herself 
and that she could scarcely present a united front 
when she was yet in the throes of the Irish con- 
troversy. The Kaiser was disillusioned when 
Mr. Redmond made the dramatic announcement 
that Ulstermen and nationalists were one and 
indivisible in the face of a common enemy. The 
foliowing statement by John Redmond speaks 
for itself :— 

The whole-hearted endorsement by the Irish 
people and the Irish Volunteers of the spirit of 
my declaration, made on the impulse of the mo- 
ment and without seeking for any conditions 
whatever, that the defence of Jreland might 
safely be left to the sons of lreland themselves, 
shows the profound change which has been 
brought about ip the relations of Ireland to the 
Empire by the events of the past three years. 

The lrish people know and appreciate the fact 
fully that, at last, after long centuries of mis- 
understanding, the democracy of Great Britain 
has finally and irrevocably cecided to trust them 
and to give them back their national liberties. 


By overwhelming British majorities a charter 
of liberty for Ireland has been three times passed 
by the House of Commons, and in a few hours, 
will be the law of the land. A new era has opened 
in the history of the two nations. 


During the long discussion on the Irish pro- 
blem in Parliament and on the platform, we pro- 
mised the British people that the concession of 
liberty would have the same effects in Ireland as 
in every other part of the Empire and notably in 
recent years in South Africa; that disaffection 
would give way to friendship and goodwill; and 
that Ireland would become a strength, instead of 
a weakness to the Empire. , 

The democracy of Great Britain listened to our 
appeal, and have kept faith with Ireland. It is 
now a duty of honour for L[reland to keep faith 
with them. 


A test to search men’s souls has arisen. ‘The 
Empire is engaged in the most serious war in 
history. It is a just war, provoked by the into- 
lerable military despotism of Germany. It isa 
war for the defence of the sacred rights and liber- 
ties of sinall nations, and the respect and en- 
largement of the great principle of nationality. 
Involved in it is the fate of France, our kindred 


country, the chief nation of that powerful Celtic 
race to which we belong. The fate of Belgium, 
to whom we are attached by the same great ties 
of race, and by the common desire of a small 
nation to assert its treedom, and the fate of 
Poland, whose sufferings and whose struggle bear 
so marked a resemblance to our own, 

It is a war for high ideals of human govern- 
ment and international relations; and Ireland 
would be false to her history and to every consi- 
deration of honour, good faith, and _ self-interest 
did she not willingly bear her share in its burdens 
and its sacrifices, 

We have, even when no ties of sympathy 
bound our country to Great Britain; always given 
our quota, and more than our quota, to the firing 
line, and we shall do so now. 

We have a right honour to claim that Irish 
recruits for the Expeditionary Force should be 
kept together as a unit, offered as far as possible 
by Irishmen, composed, if possible, of county 
battalions, to form, in fact, an “Irish Brigade,” 
so that Ireland may gain national credit for their 
deeds, and feel, like other communities of the 
Empire, that she, too, hax contributed an army 
bearing her name in this historic struggle. 

Simultaneously with the formation of this 
Irish Brigade for#ervice abroad, our Volunteers 
must be put in a state of efficiency as speedily as 
practicable for the defence of the country, 


In this way, by the time the war ends, Ive- 
land will possess an army of which she may be 
proud. 


I feel certain that the young men of our coun- 
try will respond to this appeal with the gallantry 
of their race. 

In conclusion, I would appeal to our country- 
men of a different creed and of opposite political 
opinions, to accept the friendship we have so con- 
sistently offered them ; to allow this great war, 
as to which their opinions and ours are the same, 
and our action will also be the same, to swallow 
up all the smaller issues in the domestic govern- 
ment of Ireland which now divide us; that as our 
soldiers are going to fight, to shed their blood and 
to die at each other’s side in the same Army 
against the same enemy and for the same high 
purpose, their union in the field may lead to a 
union in their home, and that their blood may be 
the seal that will bring all Lreland together in one 
nation, and in liberties equal and common to all, 
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» HE Kditor has asked me to write him some- 
thing about the attitude of the Italians 
towards the War. Generalisations on such 
a subject are very difficult because there is 

no such thing as a national mind and no two heads 
are made alike; and this is a particularly com- 
plex problem ; but I can perhaps throw a little 
hght on it. 

Different classes in Italy are likely to regard it 
very differently. If a vote were to be taken of 
military and naval officers 1 should think it 
would be given nearly unanimously in favour of 
immediate war against Austria, from General 
Caneva, the Commander-in-chief in the ‘Tripoli 
policing expedition, downwards, though Caneva 
started life as an Austrian subject and lieutenant 
in the Austrian army. ‘Lhe officers have honour, 
glory and promotion to gain by war. The upper 
middle class, almost every family in which has 
some relative an officer, would largely sympathise 
with them and hope to gain some reflected glory. 
The politicians also as a class were only in favour 
of the ‘lriple Alliance for what they could get out 
of it; that is, a guarantee that they would be 
allowed to pursue without Kuropean disturbance 
their little adventures in Abyssinia, Somaliland 
and ‘Tripoli, and to maintain at a comparatively 
small expense the position of Italy as one of the 
Great Powers. 

1 was in Italy throughout the ‘Lripoli affair 
and I found these classes unanimously in favour 
ot war—if arrangements for once more giving an 
elementary administration to that old Roman 
province could be called a war. On the other 
hand { never spoke to a working man who was 
not most strongly against it. The ordinary pri- 
vate and his father and uncles have no honor, 
glory or promotion to gain by war; he gets 
nothing but danger, discomfort and the bullying 
of the ollicers. ‘Lhe working-class did not see why 
they should be sent to police North Africa; the 
government, they considered, could find much 
better employment for the tax-payer’s money in 
providing more education for the people, and 
pushing industries and enabling the working- 
man’s sons to reach a higher standard of life than 
himself, 

The great mass of the Italian people was 
against the Tripoli expedition, but only the upper 
Glasses are articulate; so Italy was represented 


throughout the world as unanimously for it ; and 


this is utterly false. 

I was also in Italy during the Abyssinian War. 
That also was a war of the upper classes; but it 
was not then possible for the upper classes to 
misrepresent the inarticulate masses; for the 
masses showed their disapproval by action. They 
tore up the rails before departing troop-trains, 
and in Milan, where the artisans are all educated 
men, rose in a revolt, which was only quelled by 
planting artillery in the principal thoroughfares 
and massacring them by the thousand. 

This was nearly twenty )cars ago and since 
then Italy has been rapidly democratised; till now 
it is far the most democratic country 1n HKurope, 
Jt is easier for me to gauge the progress made 
than for men who have never left Italy. 1 have 
returned to it occasionally after long intervals, 
and on each occasion I have been astonished. 
Kngland seems to me to have changed compara- 
tively little. The old tyrannies of squire and 
parson and magistrate, the old quaint me- 
dizvalisms and insularities subsist; but in Italy 
the classes corresponding to squires and parsons 
have lost almost all their influence, the nobility 
and the crown are of no importance at all, and 
every man is the equal of every other apart from 
education. It is only education that counts. The 
working-class are all very eager for education: 
They have also become great travellers. . They, 
migrate temporarily in enormous numbers and 
especially to four republican countries, France, 
Switzerland, the United States and the Argentine 
and then return to Italy as soon as they have 
made a little money. Every other ryot or arti- 
san you meet has either been himself, or has e 
near relative who has been, to one or other of 
these countries, They come back with a widex 
outlook on life, a desire for the higher standard 
of living which follows industrialism, and with 
cosmopolitan sympathies. : 

The great socialist party in Italy holds inter- 
nationalist views and is never tired of proclaiming 
them. 'The working-men are predominantly inter | 
nationalist, and not nationalist. The university, 
students also have an internationalist associatior 
and are a far larger and more democratic class 
than that of the English University student. 

I do not think any war would be popular witk 
the Italian masses ; but the least unpopular woulc 
be a war with the Germans, ‘The masses do no 
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distinguish between Austrians and Germans. Aro 
Austrians were always called “Germans” and 
during the wars of liberation they were the na- 
tional enemy. Moreover the working-classes 
do not emigrate to Austria and Germany in 
masses as they. do to France; and they do not 
ever learn German, though those who emigrate to 
France soon pick up enough French to make 
themselves understood, and some of those who 
have been to America come back with a smatter- 
ing of English and a liking for English speaking 
people. Further, the Internationalists are ex- 
ceedingly indignant with the German social 
democrats for not refusing to fight for the Kaiser 
and not even voting against the war in the 
Reichstag. 

Twenty years ago the king counted for some- 
thing. Humbert was known to have been in 
favour of the imperialoid adventure in Abyssinia, 
and when the people rebelled he shut up the 
Parliament, and appointed a general to be Prime 
minister, and the General acting after the manner 
of his kind, suppressed the popular movement by 
military measures. 

Among the upper classes there appear to be 
hardly any pro-Austrians, and I should doubt 
whether even the present king is one; but even 
if he is it does not matter a bit. He could not 
now close the parliament, nor appoint a General 
to be Prime Minister. The people are too strong 
and the constitution is now too democratic. By 
the last electoral reform manhood suffrage was 
established and even illiterates over thirty now 
have the vote. 

The only pro-Austrian I have heard of in the 
upper classes is-a brother-in-law of my own (who 
contributed one or two articles to the /ndian 
Review some years ago). He wrote an article 
‘explaining his views, but not a magazine or news- 
paper would print it. He then got my sister to 
send it to the king, and the king, knowing our 
family, read it and had an answer to that effect 
sent to her. But I should doubt whether he read 
it with sympathy, and as I have said, his personal 
views are of no importance. 

The man whose personal views count most in 
Italy is undoubtedly Giolitti, who has been many 
times Prime-minister. He is a man of peace, 
who has always reserved his energies for the im- 
proverient of the internal administration, and 
has repeatedly declared that foreign affairs do not 
interest him. He was Prime-minister at the 
time of the Tripoli affair, but was far from enthu- 
siastic. Soon after the declaration of war he had 
to make a speech at a banquet, and it was expect- 


ed he would state the Italian case. But those 
who expected him to indulge in the usual unctu- 
ous and hypocritical rhetoric of Prime-ministers 
on such occasions were disappointed. He made 
only a short reference to the war with Turkey, 
describing it as a historical fatality, and passed on 
to other subjects. He is now probably exerting 
his immense influence on the side of neutrality. 

History and literature have little influence on 
the masses, but the minds of the directing classes 
is largely moulded by them. The directing 
classes in Italy are not likely to consider any 
political problem without having in their minds 
the history of the Roman Empire, of the Vene- 
tian Republic, of the wars and patriotic literature 
of the nineteenth century, of the patriotic litera- 
ture of the preceding centuries. They cannot 
forget that Palmerston and Gladstone and Napo- 
leon III assisted in the unification of Ttaly, and 
that the arch-enemy was Austria under this very 
Francis Joseph who still reigns. So long ago as 
1848, when my grandfather commanded the 
troops of the Roman Republic, this same Francis 
Joseph declared war on the Republic to reinstate 
the Pope. 

Italy once had a strong party in favour of the 
Holy Roman Empire which Austria represented 
til 1806 A.D. They were known as the Ghi- 
bellines and the great Dante, still the favonvite 
reading of the cultured Italian, was a member 
and impassioned exponent of its principles, ‘The 
German Emperors were considered the successors 
of the Cresars, and the hope of a restoration of 
the universal peace-giving Empire of Rome lay 
in a re-conquest of western Europe and all the 
shores of the Mediterranean by these Germans, 
That they were German made little difference ; 
for even in the hey-day of the Roman Empire, 
and before the separation of Kast from West, a 
Spaniard, an African, an Asiatic had sat on the 
throne of the Caesars; and even Theodoric the 
Goth whom the Germans celebrate as Dietrich 
von Bern and the Italians as Toeodorico di Ve- 
rona, was Roman in culture (as vividly delineated 
for us in the letters of Sidonius, the Roman Se- 
nator) if Teuton by race. In Dante’s time such. 
culture as Germany had was still Italian and a 
German Kmperor might in fact be far more of an 
Italian than a German. Frederick II, the Holy 
Roman Emperor, was one of the earliest of the 
vernacular poets of Italy, was born at Iesi, and 
held court at Palermo. 

Every century since Theodoric’s has differen- 
tiated the Roman Provincials with increasing 
rapidity from the Romans of the mother-country, 
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We need only recall the history of England since 
409 A.D. when Honorius addressed a despatch to 
the Chairman and Municipal Councils of the 
ninety municipalities of Province Britain, inform- 
ing them that for the future they must arrange 
to defend their cities themselves against the Ger- 
mans, since the Empire could no‘longer spare its 
armies. This province has now itself an empire 
in India. Then it looked to Rome for peace, 
protection by sea and land, great public works, 
precise legislation, a strict administration of jus- 
tice. Now in the Roman spirit though with 
perhaps a lesser magnificence of public works 
and a diminished precision and power in 
the arts of legislation and government, 
it gives peace and administers justice in this sub- 
continent. A province so raised to an imperial 
destiny is not the little barbarous England of 
Dante’s time, which might once more have 
become a component part of a revived Roman 
Empire with its centre in Germany. 


Yet even a hundred years ago the idea was 
still strong in the Italian mind. At the begin- 
ning of Napoleon’s career it was hoped in Italy 
that all Europe, ineluding of course England, 


would be conquered and one Emperor would rule. 


the civilised world. The Italian literature of the 
time is full of evidence of this. 


But the . disillusionment came long before 
Napoleon’s fall and then Italy passed through 
the phase of nationalism, and it is almost incon- 
ceivable at the present day that any cultivated 
Italian should pray for the conquest of all 
Europe by a German Emperor or delude himself 
that a revival of universal monarchy is possible. 
The cultivated Italian would repeat in reply to 
such a suggestion the modern poet Carducci’s 
lines in a famous sonnet addressed to Dante : 


“‘ Odio il tuo santo impero ; e la corona 
“* Divelto con la spada arei di testa 
‘Al tuo buon Federico in val d ’ Olona.” 


(I loathe thy Holy Empire, and with* the 
sword I would have torn the crown from the 
head of thy “ good Frederick ” in Olona’s vale.) 


The Italian masses of to-day, though Interna- 
tionalist, would not understand the idea of a 
‘world-empire under a German head; the culti- 
vated Italian would loathe the idea, and is 
undoubtedly strongly nationalist, and what he 
would like is to regain tracts where Italian is 
spoken or which were once Italian possessions, 
It must not be hastily assumed that he could gain 
his object only by successful war with Austria, 
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It is true that the Austrians hold Istria and 
some mountain fastnesses in which about half 
the. population is Italian, but the English have 
Malta; the French Corsica, Nice, Savoy, Tunis ; 
and Egypt would be an acceptable prize. The 
sympathy of the eultivated Italian with the allies 
has little to do with this question of territory. 
It is rather a recognition that the culture of 
England and France is more near akin to his 
than that of the Teutons, and a special dislike of 
the Austrian negation of the principle of nation- 
ality. Austria was not the only enemy of Italian 
nationalism in the nineteenth century. Italy had 


been the prey of every species of foreigner, Goth - 


and Vandal, Saracen and Norman, Catalan and 
Gaul as well as German. Austria, however, was 
the special enemy in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and has continued to be odious 
since, 


My father and grandfather were not bitter 
against the Austrians as men, though they had 
fought against them, but against the Austrian 
system; and the feeling of nationalist Italy is 
well expressed in a famous poem of Ginsti’s’ 
written in 1846. The poet goes to hear mass in 
the church of 8t. Ambrose at Milan and finds it 
to his disgust filled with Austrian soldiers. How- 
ever the music which is Italian and well rendered 
and the solemn chanting of the Teutons fills him 
with different emotions and he concludes : 


‘“* These people, I began to say to myself, a King afraid 
of ltalian movements and of Slav, tears from their 
homes, and here without respite drives them, slaves to 
keep us slaves; drives them from Croatia and from 
Bohemia, like herds of cattle to pass the spring in our 
marshes, Mute, derided, solitary, living a hard life, 
under hard discipline, they stand here, blind instruments 
of keen-sighted rapacity which concerns them not, and is 
perhaps unknown to them; and this hatred which keeps 
asunder the Lombard people from the German profits 
him who by dividing rules and fears the fraternisation of 
peoples now at feud. Poor folk! far from their friends 
in a country which likes them ill, who knows whether in 
the depths of their hearts they do not send the senior 
partner to Jericho; I would wager they bar him as 
utterly as we do; here if I do not cut and run, I shall 
embrace a corporal with his brave swagger-cane, stern 
of face and planted there like a post.” 


That I think still accurately gives the attitude 
of the cultivated Italian. He has a humourous 
contempt for the stolid Teuton, and no special 
dislike ; but he detests the Austrian Empire and 
its methods and would be glad to join in a war to 


destroy the system, take back the Italian parts of | 


Austria and distribute the {rest among the 
different nationalities. 
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SIGNOR ANTONIO SALANDRA. SIGNOR GIOLLITTL. 
The Premier of Italy. The Ex-Premier of Italy. 


COUNT CADORNA. 


SIGNOR SALANDRA ON THE WAR. 


——-+-@ 


, HE foregoing was written as early as Sep- 
‘ tember last at the beginning of the great 
war. Since then events have moved with 

/ tremendous rapidity and Italy herself has 
thrown in her lot with the Allies. 

The Italian Premier, Signor Salandra, delivered 
at the capitalj in Rome an oration in reply to a 
speech inthe German Reichstag in which the 
Imperial Chancellor referred wrathfully to Italy’s 
intervention in the war. 


Signor Salandra said :— 

‘** Our aspirations had long been known, as was 
also our judgment on the act of criminal madness 
by which they shook the world and robbed the 
alliance itself of its closest raison détre. The 
Green Book prepared by Baron Sonnino with 
whom it is the pride of my life to stand united in 


entire harmony in this solemn hour after thirty . 


years of friendship—(prolonged cheers and shouts 
of ‘ Long live Sonnino’)—shows the long, difficult, 
and useless negotiations that took place between 
December and May. But it is not true, as has 
been asserted without a shadow of foundation, 
that the Ministry reconstituted last November 
made a change in the direction of our international 
policy. The Italian Government, whose policy 
has never changed, severely condemned at the 
very moment when it learned of it the aggression 
of Austria against Serbia, and foresaw the conse- 
quences which had not been foreseen by those 
who had premeditated the stroke with such lack 
of conscience. | 
2 # 
“The Italian Government on July 27 and 
July 28 emphasised in clear and unmistakable 
language to Berlin and Vienna the question of 
the cession of the Italian Provinces subject to 
Austria, and we declared that if we did not 
obtain adequate compensation the Triple Alliance 
would have been irreparably broken. (Loud and 
prolonged cheers.) Impartial history will say 
that Austria, having found Italy in July, 1913, 
and in October, 1913, hostile to her intentions of 
aggression against Serbia, attempted last summer 
in agreement with Germany the method of 
surprise and the fait accompli. 

“The horrible crime of Sarajevo was exploited 
as a pretext a month after it happened—this was 
proved by the refusal of Austria to accept the 
very extensive offers of Serbia nor at the moment 
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of the general conflagration would Austria have 
been satisfied with the unconditional acceptanee 
of the ultimatum. Count Berchtold, on July 31, 
declared to the Duke of Avarna that, if there 
had been » possibility of mediation being exercis- 
ed, it could not have interrupted hostilities, 
which had already begun with Serbia. This was 
the mediation for which Great Britain and Italy 
were working. In any case, Count Berchtold 
was not disposed to accept mediation tending to 
weaken the conditions indicated in the Austrian 
Note, which naturally would have been increased 
at the end of the war. 

“On July 29, Count Berchtold stated to the 
Duke of Avarna that he was not inclined to enter 
into any engagement concerning the eventual 
conduct of Austria in thé case of a conflict with 
Serbia. 


““ Where is then the treason, the iniquity, the 
surprise, if after nine months of vain efforts to 
reach an honourable understanding which recog- 
nised in equitable measure our rights and our 
liberties we resumed liberty. of action ? The truth 
is that Austria and Germany believed until the 
last days that they had to deal with an Italy 
weak, blustering, but not acting, capable of trying 
blackmail, but not enforcing by arms her good 
right, with an Italy which could be paralysed by 
spending a few millions, and which by dealings 
which she could not avow was placing herself 
between the country and the Government. (Very 
loud cheers.) 


“‘T will not deny the benefits of the alliance ; 
benefits, however, not one-sided, but accruing to 
all the contracting parties, and perhaps not more 
to us than to the others. The continued suspici- 
ons and the aggressive intentions of Austria 
against Italy are notorious and are authentically 
proved. The chief of the General Staff, Baron 
Conard Von Hoetzendorf, always maintained that 
war against Italy was inevitable either on the 
question of the Irredentist provinces or from jeal- 
ousy, that Italy intended to aggrandise herself 
as soon as she was prepared, and meanwhile 
opposed everything that Austria wished to under- 
take in the Balkans and consequently it was 
necessary to humiliate her in order that Austria 
might have her hands free, and he deplored that 
Italy had not been attacked in 1907. Even the 
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Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs recognised 
that in the military partythe opinion was preval- 
ent that Italy must be suppressed by war because 
from the kingdom of Italy came the attractive 
force of the Italian provinces of the empire, and 
consequently by a victory over the kingdom and 
its political annihilation all hope for the Irre- 
dentists would cease. 


** We see now on the basis of documents how 
our allies aided us. in the Lybian undertaking. 
The operations brilliantly begun by the Duke of 
Abruzzi against the Turkish torpedo-boats en- 
countered at Preveza were stopped by Austria in 
a sudden and absolute manner. Count Aehren- 
thal, on October 1, informed our Ambassador at 
Vienna that our operations: had made a painful 
impression upon him, and that he could not allow 
them to be continued. It was urgently necessary, 
he said, to put an end to them and to give orders 
to prevent them from being renewed either in 
Adriatic or in Tonian waters. The following 
day the German Ambassador at Vienna, in a still 
more threatening manner, confidently informed 
our Ambassador that Count Aehrenthal had re- 
quested him to telegraph to his Government to 
give the Italian Government to understand that 
if it continued its naval operations in the Adriatic 
and in the Ionian Seas it would have to deal 
direct with Austria-Hungary, (Murmurs.) 

* And it was not only in the Adriatic and in 
the Lonian Seas that Austria paralysed our 
actions. On November 5, Count Aehrenthal in- 
formed the Duke of Avarna that he had learnt 
that Italian warships had been reported off Salo- 
nika, where they had used electric searchlights— 
(laughter)—and declared that our action on the 
Ottoman coasts of European Turkey as well as on 
the Augean Islands could not have been allowed 
either by Austria-Hungary or by Germany, 
because it was contrary to the Triple Alliance 
Treaty. 


“In March, 1912, Count Berchtold, who had 
in the meantime succeeded Count Aehrenthal, 
declared to the German Ambassador in Vienna 
that, in regard to our operations against the 
coasts of European Turkey and the Aigean Is- 
lands, he adhered to the point of view of Count 
_ Aehrenthal according to which these operations 
were considered by the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment contrary to the engagement entered into 
by us by Article 7 of the Triple Alliance Treaty. 
As for our operations against the Dardanelles, he 
considered it opposed, first, to the promise made 
by us not to proceed to any act which might 
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endanger the status quo in the Balkans, and, 
secondly, to the spirit of the same treaty which 
was based on the maintenance of the status quo. 

“ Afterwards, when our squadron at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles was bombarded by 
Fort Kumkalessi and replied damaging that fort, 
Count Berchtold complained of what had happen- 
ed considering it contrary to the promises we had 
made, and declared that if the Italian Govern- 
ment desired to resume its liberty of action, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government would have done 
the same. (Murmurs.) He added that he could 
not have allowed us to undertake in the future 
similar operation or operations in any way 
opposed to this point of view. Inthe same way 
our projected occupation of Chiose was prevented. 
It is superfluous to remark how many lives of 
Italian soldiers and how many millions were 
sacrificed through the persistent vetoing of 
actions against Turkey, who knew that she was 
protected by our allies against all attacks on her 
vital parts. (Cheers.) 


“We were bitterly reproached for not having. 
accepted the offers made towards the end of May, | 
but were these offers made in good faith ? 
(Laughter and cheers.) Certain documents indi- 
cate that they were not. Francis Joseph said 
that Italy was regarding the patrimony of his 
house with greedy eyes. Herr Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg said that the aim of these concessions 
was to purchase our neutrality, and, therefore, 
gentlemen, you may applaud us for not having 
accepted them. (Loud cheers.) Moreover, these 
concessions even in their last and belated edition 
in no way responded to the objectives of Italian 
policy which are, first, the defence of Italianism, 
the greatest of our duties; secondly, a secure 
military frontier replacing that which was 
imposed upon us in 1866, by which all the gates 
of Italy are open to our adversaries; thirdly, a 
strategical situation in the Adriatic less danger- 
ous’and unfortunate than that which we have, 
and of which you have seen the effects in the last. 
few days. All these essential advantages were 
substantially denied us. : 


‘To our minimum demand for the granting of. 
independence to Trieste the reply was to offer 
Trieste administrative autonomy. Also the ques- 
tion of fulfilling the promises was very important, 
We were told not to doubt that they would be 
fulfilled, because we should have Germany’s 
guarantee, but if at the end of the war Germany 
had not been able to keep it, what would our 
position haye heen? And in any case, after this 
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agreement, the Triple Alliance would have been 
renewed. but in much less favourable conditions, 
for there would have been one sovereign state 
and two subject states. 


**On the day when one of the clauses of the 
Treaty was not fulfilled, or on the day when the 
municipal autonomy of Trieste was violated by an 
Imperial decree or by a lieutenant’s orders, to 
whom should we have addressed ourselves? To 
our common superior—to Germany? (Laughter.) 
I do not wish to speak of Germany to you without 
admiration and respect. I am the Italian Prime 
Minister, not the German Chancellor, and I do 
not lose my head. (Loud cheers.) But with all 
respect for learned, powerful, and great Germany, 
an admirable example of organisation aud resist- 
ance in the name of Italy I declare for no sub- 
jection and no protectorate over anyone, (Cheers.) 
The dream of a universal hegemony is shattered. 
The world has risen. The peace and civilisation 
of future humanity must be founded on respect 
for existing national autonomies. (Loud cheers.) 
Among these Germany will have to sit as an equal, 
and not as a master. (Loud cheers.) ” 


KING EMMANUEL AND HIS MINISTERS. 


Italy is governed by Victor Emmanuel [II, 
the third constitutional king. The first was 
Victor Emmanuel II., king of Sardinia, of the 
House of Savoy-Carignano, who was declared 
king of Italy on March 17th, 1861, by the first 
Italian Parliament which assembled in February 
1861, though it was not until 1870 that the 
province of Rome was occupied by the Italian army 
and annexed to the kingdom. The second was king 
Humbert I., who on July 29th, 1900, was as- 
sassinated at Movza by the anarchist Bresci. 
Victor Emmanuel III. was born November 1 1th, 
1869, and in October 1896 was married to Prin- 
cess Helene of Montenegro. He earned the 
respect and confidence of the people over whom 
he rules before he ascended the throne, and his 
kindliness of nature and rectitude of purpose are 
universally acknowledged. The heir to the 
throne is Umberto Nicola Tommaso Giovanni 
Maria, Prince of Piedmont, born September 15th, 
1904, 
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THE ITALIAN GENERALISSIMO. 

Count Cadorna is the son of a famous General 
who distinguished himself during Italy’s war of 
independence against Austria in 1859. He 
comes of an old Piedmontese family and _ is 
regarded as one of the ablest generals of the day. 
Four years ago he commanded during manceuvres 
aforce representing an invading army in the 
north of Italy on the ground in which Napoleon’s 
Italian campaigns were carried out. He proved 
by a piece of brilliant strategy—which was such 
as only one of the most scientific of military 
minds could have conceived—the ease with which 
Italy could be invaded from the north, and the 
demonstration was effective in procuring the 
increase of the army in peace time from 225,000 
to 250,000 and then to 275,000. Count 
Cadorna was one of the generalissimi selected 
some time ago as officer worthy of being ap- 
pointed toa large command in the case of a 
Kuropean war. Another of these generals was 
Caneva who commanded the Tripoli Expedition, 
Among other Italian militaries held in high 
estimation are Generals Ameglia, Sara, (who 
will probably command the famous regiment of 
Bersaglieri) Camerana, Passoni, Ragni, Grandi, 
and Porro. 


SIGNOR SALANDRA. 

Signor Antonio Salandra, under whose _leader- 
ship the Italian Government have decided to re- 
cover the unredeemed Italian-speaking provinces 
from Austria by the sword, comes from the 
South, and is in fact the first Southerner to 
occupy the premiership since the fall of the late 
Marchese Antonio Di Rudini in 1898. Born in 
Apulia, he is sixty-three years of age and has had 
thirty years of Parliamentary experience. Begin- 
ning life as a Professor of Political Science first 
at Naples, then in Rome, he became Under Secre- 
tary for Finance in the first Di Rudini Cabinet of 
1891, subsequently filling the same postin the 
last Crispi Administration from 1893 to the fatal 
battle of Adowa in 1896. In the second and 
reactionary Pelloux Cabinet of 1899, he became 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. When 
that Ministry fell, he remained for six years out 
of office acting as the Parliamentary Lieutenant 
of his old Chief at the Treasury, Baron Sidny 
Sonnino, then leader of ‘the Constitutional 
Opposition. When Baron Sonnino in 1906 and 
again in 1909 formed his two ‘“‘ Hundered Days’ 
Administrations,” he placed his friend and 
collaborator in charge of the Italian finances ; 
but Signor Salandra’s term of office was too 
short to give him much time for reforms, 
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THE ITALIAN ARMY AND NAVY. 


The following particulars are taken from 
Hazell’s Annual :— 


The able-bodied men annually becoming liable 
for service are divided partly by exemptions and 
partly by lot into three portions, only the first 
of which (one-third of the whole) is fully trained, 
the second undergoing a recruit course and a few 
repetition courses in later years, and the perform- 
ing no service at all. The full period of service 
is 2 years with the colours, 6 on furlough, and 4 
in the Mobile Militia. Men of the second portion, 
though taken only for slight training, have the 
same periods of liability for service. The third 
portion is untrained. Of recent years large num- 
bers of Mobile Militia (which still consists of fully 
trained reservists only) have been embodied for 
brief refresher trainings. There are 12 army corps, 
each having 2 infantry divisions, except that in 
the district of Rome there are 3. The organisa- 
tion of the permanent’army comprises 96 regi- 
ments of light infantry, 12 regiments of Bersaglieri, 
and 8 Alpine regiments (in all 389 battalions). 
There are 29 regiments of cavalry (150 squadrons) 
and 36 regiments of field artillery, with 192 gun 
batteries. The army also comprises 1 regiment 
of horse artillery (8 batteries), 2 of mountain 
artillery (36 batteries), 10 regiments of coast 
artillery, and a brigade in Sardinia, 2 regiments 
of fortress artillery and 6 of engineers. A batta- 
lion of aviators has also been created. 

The mean peace effective was about 13,600 
officers and 236,000 men. 

The total war strength of the forces is roughly 
as follows, but it must be remarked that the men 
of the territorial militia are untrained :— 

With the colours, officers and men .. 250,000 

On unlimited furlough officers & men 450,000 


Mobile militia officers and men .. 320,000 
Territorial militia officers and men 2,200,000 
Total .. 3,220,000 


of whom 1,020,000 are more or less trained. 


THE NAVY. 


There are three naval districts, each adminis- 


tered by a flag officer. Seamen for the Italian 
Fleet are recruited by conscription ; all men of 20 
years of age following a seafaring life must serve 
at sea for a month or more. Actually the whole 
draft is not required, and the part which is taken 


for service remains afloat for 4 years. There are 
also training schools for boys. 


Chief Constructor : Giuseppe Valcecchi. Presi- 
dent of the Superior Council : Vice-Admiral Luigi 


Farvelli. Chief of the Naval War Staff: Vice- 
Admiral Rocca. 
The 1914-1915 estimates amounted to 


£10,313,009, including expenses for the mercan- 
tile navy, as against £13,333,762. 

The personnel voted for 1915-16 was 40,073 | 
officers and men, of which number about one-third 
are volunteers and the remainder conscript. The 
executive officers are divided thus: 1 admiral, 
7 vice-admirals, 15 rear-admirals, 56 captains, 
75 commanders, 85 lieut.-commanders, 420 lieuten- 
ants, and 340 sub-lieutenants. 


The number of ships on October 31st, 1914, 
was :— | 


Battleships :—15 (and 6 building). 
Armoured cruisers :—10. 
Light cruisers :— 16 (2 building). 


Torpedo vessels :— 3. 
Torpedo-boat destroyers :— 33 (and 13 build- 
ing). 


Torpedo boats :—94 (and 12 building), 
Submarines :—20 (and 12 projected). 


The Government dockyards are at Spezia, 
Naples, Venice, and Taranto. At the first 
named there are six docks, two of which are able 
to take the largest warship afloat and two large 
building ships. Venice has two docks which take 
cruisers, a dock for battleship being under con- 
struction ; while at Taranto there is one dock 
able to take any warship, anda large building 
ship. There isa building-yard at Castellamere. 
In September 1909, Brindisi was made the head- 
quarters and base of the torpedo flotilla, and with 
a view to strengthening Italy’s resources, on the 
Adriatic coastline, Ancona was selected as the 
site of new naval base. 


The private establishments for warship build- 
ing and equipment are adequate and well situat- 
ed, and include the Ansaldo Company, which was > 
amalgamated with the British firm of Armstrong, 
Whitword in 1903, with engineering work near 
Genoa anda ship-yard at Sestri Ponente; the 
Terni combination with gun and steel works at 
Terni and ship-yard at La Foce (Genoa) and Leg- 
horn, and various establishments for torpedo 
craft at Naples. 


GENERAL CANEVA, 
Commander-in- Chief of the Army. 


DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI. 
Commander of the Second Squadron of the Navy. 


GENERAL ZUPELLI. 
Minister of War. 


SIGNOR VIALE. 
Minister of the Navy. 
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THE AUSTRO-ITALIAN FRONTIER. 


The country north and east of the heavy border line is the south-western portion of 
Austria, while south and west of the border is the northern part of Italy. The shaded 
areas are the principal parts of Austrian territory which Italy is said to have demanded. 

“ The Outlook,” New York. 


The Powers: Their Army and Navy Chiefs. 


THE ARMY CHIEFS. 
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Lord Kitchener. 


ORATIO Herbert Kitchener is the eldest 
son of the late Lieut. Col. H. H. Kitchen- 
er of Suffolk. He wasborn on the 24th 
June at Gunsborough Villa, County 

erry, Ireland. He appears to have been a quiet, 
ut none the less mischievous boy, taciturn and 
eserved, with no taste for athletics, but good at 
ooks, especially mathematics. He entered the 
toyal Engineers in 1871 and after passing 
hrough the Royal Academy, Woolwich, he was 
mgaged on the Palestine Survey from 1874 to 
878 and from 1878-82 in the Cyprus Survey. He 
vas in 1883 induced to join the Egyptian Army 
yhich was being reorganised by Sir Evelyn Wood. 

Kitchener took part in the Nile Expedition of 
884, and two years later was appointed Gover- 
ior of Suakin. He led the Egyptian troops 
yhom he had converted into really good. soldiers 
gainst Osman Digna and Handubin 1888 and 
vas made A. D. C. to Queen Victoria. From 1888 
o 1892 he was the strenuous Adjutant General 
f the Egyptian Army and the value of his services 
vas recognised by his being raised to the rank 
f Sirdar. Four years later he took Dongola 
vhich was followed by the bestowal of the 
<. ©. B. His next important service was in con- 
ection with the suppression, and defeat of the 
Khalifa in September, 1898. For this service he 
vas raised to the Peerage as Baron Kitchener of 
<hartoum and Aspall. He was also presented 
vith the Freedom of the City of London and a 
Sword of Honor. The D. C. L. Degree of Oxford 
yas conferred on him and in 1899 he received the 
hanks of both Houses of Parliament and a grant 
f £30,000. There can be no doubt that the 
rowning triumph of his life in Egypt was reached 
n 1898 when he routed the Dervishes at Atbara 
nd Omdurman and _ completely destroyed 
he power of Madhism. It was in that campaign 
hat his abilities as a great financier came to be 
tnown. During a flying visitto England, on the 
onclusion of the Soudan victories,’ Lord Kitchen- 
x raised £100,000 for the foundation of an 
ducational College at Khartoum in memory of 
Jeneral Gordon, Two years later his services 
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were needed in South Africa in the Boer War 
and he went out as Chief of the Staff under Lord 
Roberts in December 1899, and when Lord Roberts 
returned to England in November 1900, he was 
entrusted with the chief command which he held 
with conspicuous ability. 

Lord Kitchener returned to England in July 
1902, and proceeded to India to take up the Chief 
Command of the Indian Army in November. 

ConStitutionally intolerant of advice and public 
criticism, Lord Kitchener failed to recive 
the whole-hearted confidence and support of 
his colleagues and subordinates, but with his 
strength of character this mattered little and 


- he put the work of reorganisation through. The 


work of Kitchener culminated in an impossible 
situation—Ariny versus Civil Government, in which 
Lord Curzon, then Viceroy, joined issue with him, 
over the abolition of the military membership in 
the Imperial Council. The discewssion took a large- 
ly personal tune in the later stages and although 
the Home Government supported Lord Kitchener 
it is extremely dubious if history will approve of 
the decision. In any case the controversy led to 
Lord Curzon’s resignation. In 1902, Kitchener 
was placed on the establishment of Generals 
and in 1909 he was made Field Marshal. In 1911 
he was made a Knight of St. Patrick and 
succeeded Sir Eldon Gorst as British Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt. Laie a 

Lord Kitchener’s work in Egypt since has been 
excellent.  Autocratic as he isin his’ methods, 
his administration has been a wholly benevolent 
despotism and he has vastly ameliorated the con- 
dition of the Fellaheen by the introduction of 
helpful legislation. He has extended education, 
and has succeeded in making British rule most 
popular and respected. Sedition has disappeared 
and he has brought to bear on his administrative 
work in Egypt the same thoroughness, experience 
and common sense that tended to make his mili- 
tary career such a marvellous success, 

Now that at the eleventh hour he has been 
appointed Secretary for War till the War lasts, 
England may expect him with confidence to do 
his duty. Lord Kitchener is perhaps the greatest 
Englishman of to-day, 

He is an organiser of victory as Moltke was, 
and Prussians understand better than England 
what, that means, 
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Field Marshal Sir John French. 


It has been said that South Africais the grave _ 


of reputations. Sir John French has falsified 


this dictum. In fact he made his mark first as 
a superb cavalry leader in the South African War. 
On Great Britain’s declaration of war with Ger- 
many Sir John French was gazetted Inspector 
General of the Forces. A Paris journal, the /iga- 
ro, commented that even so long back as 
seven or eight years ago Sir John was selected for 
the task of commanding the English Expedition- 
ary Force in the event of a continental war. And 
the selection of Sir John French to lead the Bri- 
tish Army in the present war has given the 
utmost satisfaction both in England and in 
France. Nothing can exceed the rapture of the 
French people as they saw the admirable Bri- 
tish troops led by the leader with the predes- 
tined and auspicious name of French, landing in 
France after a century not as enemies but as 
friends and co-adjutors in the cause of civilization 
and humanity against the wanton assaults of over- 
whelming German hordes. No army. ever 
marched under a more confident General. 

Born in Kent in 1852 he joined the H. M.S. 
Britannia in 1866 and served as a naval cadet 
and midshipman in the Royal Navy for 4 years, 
The lure of the army however proved stronger as 
affording more opportunities for active fighting, 
and he joined the 8th Hussars in 1874. Since 
then he has served in various capacities in the 
army with ever-increasing honor and _ recogni- 
tion. Transferred to the 19th, Hussars, he served 
in Soudan in 1884-85, and saw actions in Abu 
‘Klea, Gubut and Metemmeh and was finally made 
Commander of the same regiment in 1889-93, 
The next ten years brought him various dignities 
and he was appointed Major-General to command 
‘a cavalry division in Natal in 1899. He was 
“besides principal commander of the. troops ‘in 
operations round Colesberg and culminating in the 
relief of Kimberley in February 1900. Laterly he 
was incharge of the cavalry division in Lord 
Robert’s forces throughout the operations ending 
in the capture of Bleemsfontein and Pretoria. He 
took part in the adventurous capture of Barbeton 
and was directing the military operation in Cape 
Colony up to the end of the war, 

Such a record of active service has naturally 
inspired the highest confidence in his capacity for 
directing the British Expeditionary Force. Sir 
John has been the hero of many a_hair-breadth 
escapes and adventurous exploits. He was one of 
the luckless officers at the head of a mere hand- 


‘had not General Roberts repeatedly clipped his win. 


ful of troops who endeavoured to rescue Gener: 
Gordon. Many a time among the mountain fas 
nesses of South Africa he has Jed his hosts in pu 
suit of Cronje and tracked the lion in his own den 
In fact his personal courage and his coolness ax 
assets of inconsiderable value. A follower of Berz 
hardi’s methods he prefers to station himse 
in the front and keeps the map of the field alik 
in his head and in his hand. Nothing ever ruffle 
his temper or disturbs his imperturbability. It hs 
been said of him that ‘in character he is a man c¢ 
cold persistence and of fiery energy, cautious an 
yet audacious, weighing his actions well, bu 
carrying them out with the dash that befits 
mounted leader. He is remarkable for tl 
quickness of his decision, alert, resourceful, an 
determined,” : 
J.A.S. writes in the Hnglishman a happ 
pen portrait of the Field Marshal which is 
telling summary of his characteristics. 
French has grown a good deal greyer since the Sou 
African War, but he carries his 62 years with the san 
vigour ashe carried his troops to victory time aft! 
time when he was twelve or thirteen years younge 
There is a kindly twinkle in his eye. You can fancy hi 
always laughing at a joke in ‘ Pickwick ”—a boo 
that never grows old to him. But all over is 
picture of pugnacity: the short, thick-set figure, 
pugnacious face, the determined mouth and chin. 
can be genial and he can be stern. Heis always sile- 
—one of those quiet men who make no fuss or noir 
but get to their objective. 
The Kaiser’s phrase “General French’s cop 
temptible little army” has provoked the bittere 
comment in all quarters. It will certainly n: 
be endorsed by the German General of Cavalr 
Friedrich Von Bernhardi, who has a high opini: 
ef General French’s abilities. Speaking" of C: 
valry action in the Transvaal War, and the fai 
ure of General Buller to make adequate use 
Cavalry, Von Bernhardi says :— 
General French on the other hand, took the opposi: 
Stand. Extensive raids around the enemy against hb 


flanks and rear was the principle of his action, and | 
would have done even more than he did in this directic 


and held him tight, and had not the horses comple 
broken down. But the fundamental ideas of his caval 
leading were undoubtedly right, strategically as well 
tactically. A warm adherent of cold stcel and ever rese| 
to charge, he still knew the full value and importance. 
the fire-arm, and never hesitated to attack dismount 
whenever it suited the case, 


That General French js still the man who. 
undoubtedly right, strategically as well as tact 


cally,” the German army is finding now to ii 


cost. 


ft 
See 
b 


General Von Moltke. 


“Von Moltke’s qualities are not of the dazzling 
rder. Bulky and stocky of exterior, with the 
ingainly outlines of Bismarck, blue-eyed and 
londish grey-haired, taciturn to a degree, a 
amed characteristic of the Mecklenburgers and 
schleswig-Holsteiners from which the Moltkes 
ave sprung, the Chief ofthe General Staff isa 
nan of indomitable force, unfailing candour, and 
nental capacity more distinguished for sanity 
han scintillating brilliancy”. Such is the des- 
ription of Lieutenant-General Helmuth Von 
Moltke whom the Kaiser hastily recalled, on the 
yutbreak of hostilities, from Marienbad, where he 
ad been undergoing a “cure.” For eight years 
his remarkable man, says a writer, has been 
Shief of the great General Staff of the 
Zerman Army, and this Campaign on which 
FJermany has embarked will no doubt decide 
whether General Von Moltke, nephew of the 
‘ Organiser of victory” is entitled to his cele- 
wated uncle’s other sobriquet ‘“ The battle 
winner”, Atany rate, the supreme War Lord, 
she Kaiser and his tremendous legion of officers 
nd men have the highest confidence in his 
apacity to vindicate the traditions associated 
vith his illustrious namesake, 


Born sixty-four years ago Von Moltke has had 
1 variegated career in the German Army. While 
yet a strippling he won his lieutenancy and Iron 
Sross in the field in the Franco-Prussian War 
und after undergoing various grades in the service 
1e was made a Lieutenant General in 1902, On 
she first of January 1906 Von Moltke succeeded 
she brilliant soldier Count Von Schlieffen at the 
General staff, to the surprise of his detractors. 
He soon showed the mettle he was made and 
maintained his position as the first man in the 
Kingdom after the Kaiser.. Though like all true 
soldiers he has been more or less iu the back- 
ground it is an open secret that his powerful 
nitiative and relentless perseverance have been 
chiefly responsible for the vast military resources 
of Germany with its abnormal outlay in the very 
peace establishment of the Army. But for his 
own desire to prove true to his trade, he would 
have been the Imperial Chancellor after Prince 
Bulow. 


It is said that his promotion was chiefly due to 
the Kaiser's partiality for picturesque associations 
and his growing desire once again to have the 
Inmagic name of Moltke atthe head of the “ brains 
department” of the German Army. But Von 
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Moltke has more than vindicated his capacity for 
the place. Says the Daily Mail: 


Detractors were destined to have their scepticism 
dramatically undermined, Having scoffed at Von Molike 
as a decorative figure, they rubbed their eyes over the 
first ‘‘ Kaiser manceuvres” held under his auspices before 
he had been at the General Staff ten months. ‘The great 
autumn mimic campaign for years past had been distin- 
guished by operations which that often quoted Marshal 
of France would have called ‘* magnificent, but not war.” 
The Kaiser had an unconquerable passion for thrilling. 
Cavalry charges over bare fields, which would make splen « 
did cinema films, but cost the Jives of a division in war, 

With the taunts of his rivals ringingin his ears that 
he was a “ Kaiser Staff Chief” pure and simple, Von 
Moltke’s first innovation was ruthlessly to obliterate the 
picturesque from the autumn manceuvres, and substitute 
gruelling, practical operations-—night fighting, forced 
marches and all the other trappings of real war. Count 
Schlieffen, whohad opposed William Iil’s prediliction 
for pyrotechnics, had finally to leave the General Staff 
in disfavour. Von Moltke revealing a will of steel, 
succeeded speedily where his eminent predecessor had 
failed, His growth in the esteem of the Army was 
consistent and rapid thenceforth, 

But the magic of his name _ has since ceased to 
inspire the Kaiser. For the supersession of 
General Von Moltke in the middle of the cam- 
paign is a declaration of the HEmperor’s dissatis- 
faction at the way things are going on in the 
present war. In fact Von Moltke has proved as 
unscrupulous in his methods as his chief. Belgium 
and Luxemburg can hardly be thankful for either, 
The many-sided operations of the German forces 
since the actual outbreak of the war speak 
volumes on the multiform energy and versatility 
of the German Generalissimo. But the Kaiser 
is a difficult man to serve’ and in such a time as 
this no man can. be sure of his mind. His 
plans and strategy have so far failed. The 
German diaries have so far been falsified and all 
their prognostications have failed utterly. This 
might be the cause of the Kaiser’s wrath. But in 
attempting the impossible, the Kaiser has 
neglected the human element in his strategy and 
calculations. Moltke’s plans are certainly the 
best, if unscrupulous and as certainly etticient 
from the German point of ‘view. They are 
faultless except that they have not succeeded, 
Time and the progress of events will show how 
far Moltke has been responsible for them and in 
the light of history, Moltke will appear as he is, 


Fresh, varied and exquisite, as usual, is the bill of 
fare provided by the * * * Indian Leview, Mr. 
G. A, Natesan, the Editor,—also the founder of this 
excellent and very popular of monthlies which has tew 
serious vivals in india—has cast wide his net and 
caught therein a galaxy of notable writers who deal 
most eugagingly with the topics of the day. New Lidia 
Madras ; 
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General Joffre. 
— = 


At this hour of peril, all eyes in France are 
turned to one man, General Joffre, “a great 
builder of forts and a man to endure all weathers, 
all possible hardships, and to communicate energy 
to troops.” Mr. Hamilton Fyfe, the Paris corres- 
pondent of the Daily Mail writes that if France 
had had a Joffre in 1870, the Germans would not 
have won. ‘This is the universal verdict of the 
French nation which looks upon him now as the 
organiser of victory. France has supreme confi- 
dence in her Commander-in-Chief and no one 
doubts that in General Joffre, she has a man of 
the right stamp, 

General Joftre’s past career is a record of bril- 
liant achievements. Born in 1852 in the Pyre- 
nees he saw active service while yet in his teens. 
For when war was declared in 1870 he had scarce- 
Iy finished one year at the Polytechnic. At 
eighteen, therefore, he was given his commission 
and as an artillery subaltern, took part in the 
famous defence of Paris during the siege. Even 
so early in life he attracted attention and was 
employed in the reconstruction of the French 
fortifications which followed immediately upon 
the war. Mr, lyfe adds that the forts at Hu- 
ghien were of his designing and soon after he was 
made a Captain at twenty-two. 

The greater part of his career has been spent 
as a Sapper and in the Turkish Campaign in the 
Far Kast, it is said, that he built forts under the 
direct fire of the Chinese troops. General Joffre 
was then employed in all the campaigns in French 
Indo-China. Finally he saw active service round 
Timbactoo before returning to a command in 
Paris. 

In July 1911 General Joffre was appointed 
generalissimo of the French Army. The crea- 
tion of a generalissimo at a time of peace was dis- 
eountenanced by the then Cabinet which had to 
resign at the pressure of the new Government 
which placed General Joffre at the head of the 
French Army. Joffre is a masterful man and a 
new life was visible in the army since he took the 
lead. He is a great organiser and a distinguished 
mathematician and the sudden and smooth mobi- 
lization of the French forces on the outbreak of 
the present waris the result of his successful 
arrangements. Z'ruth describes him as a man of 
bourgeois family, very much the mathematician, 


very much the man of action, and quite as much: 


the man of thought, 


The following is a fair pen picture of the man :— 


He is sturdy and thick-set of figure. He wears a 
heavy, white, soldierly moustache, under which gleam 
strong white teeth that flash when he talks, as if to 
strengthen his resemblance to a watch-dog. His nose is 
short and thick and heavy. He has a habit of sharpen- 
ing the glance of his eyes, always calm and clear, by 
contracting them and peering grimly from under his 
heavy eyebrows. In spite of his steutness he never 
looks anything puta soldier, even in mufti, though there 
is a joke against himin the French Army that he has 
been so muchin uniform al! his life that he has never 
mastered the mysteries of civilian dress sufficiently to 
learn how to keep his tie from climbing up his collar at 
the back. 


Personally General Joffre is a country gentle- 
man of great simplicity of character and living, 
having had little leisure for amusements and 
hobbies throughout a strenuous life devoted to the 
military profession and art. He is characterised 
as the modern Fabius. In a recent issue of “ La 
Chronigue de Loudre”” M. Maurice Froyez pays a 
brilliant eulogy of the General. 

General Joffre has profited by the battles of 
history, and has laid his plans methodically, which 
will ensure the victory. He deserves to have bestowed 
upon him the appellation of cunctator like Fabius, the 
conqueror of Hannibal. Like the Carthagenians of old, 
the Germans are a danger to the civilised world. Car- 
thage must be destroyed— such was the objective of the | 
Romans, The dismemberment of the German Empire. 
asa measure of safety is the task of Europe to-day, 
The man who knows how to unite foresight with firm-| 
ness of mind and of character is he who muat lead us to. 
ultimate victory. He has our confidence, and he has 
deserved it.” 

The first act of the General in the war is one. 
of stupendous importance and is a source of no. 
little inspiration to the people of France. Nowhere | 
in the world does so much pathos hover over a. 
conquered land as over Alsace-Lorraine, which 
the cruel war of 1870 separated from France and 
passed into German hands. The first act of this | 
war is the French conquest of Alsace. Let us| 
quote the splendid words which the Commander- | 
in-Chief addressed to the Alsatian’s after the) 
entry of the French troops in Mulhauzan. 

Children of Alsace,— After forty-four years of sorrow: | 
ful waiting, French soldiers once more tread the soil of | 
your noble country. They are the pioneers in the great | 


work of revenge. For them what emotions it calls forth | 
and what pride! 


Lo complete the work they have made the sacrifice of | 
their lives the French nation unanimously urges them | 
on and in the folds of their flag are inscribed the magic | 
words “ Right and Liberty.” Long live Alsace. Long | 
live France. 


“No one doubts that this is the augury of 
French triumph in this great war, 
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Grand Duke Nicholas. 


yRAND Duke Nicholas, the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian Forces now operating 

) against Germany and Austria-Hungary has 
long been reputed for his military capacity. 
s long ago as 1877 he was entrusted by the Emper- 
, his brother Alexander I1 with the entire 
anagement of such an important operation as 
e invasion of Turkey. With the help of a compe- 
nt staff of officers he successfully carried out the 
ymbardment of Plevna and brought about the 
render of Osman Pasha. On the 11th of 
ecember 1878, the day after the fall of Plevna, 
ter the usual conclusion of the religious cere- 
ony attending the triumph of Russian arms, the 
mperor conferred on his brother, the Grand 
uke Nicholas, the Grand Cross of the Order of 
s. George, placing the ribbon on his shoulder 
ith his own hands. This is the greatest mi- 
ary honour that can be bestowed upona Russian 
yidier. Since then the Grand Duke has been known 
the greatest commander in the Kingdom of 
ie Czar and led the Russian forces many a time 
various parts of the world including the 
ussian operations in the late Japanese War. 
‘Thus the Grand Duke has seen active war 
rvice on several occasions. In peace time he 
is been in charge of the management of the 
itire Russian forces and has been distinguished 
an excellent drill able to move all the forces of 
l arms on the parade-ground. In war time he 
1s served in several capacities, sometimes leading 
s forces in actual command, at other times as 
ispector General of the Engineer Corps as in the 
uusso-Turkish War. His complete mastery of 
very department of army administration has 
ow come to prominence by the unusual quickness 
' the Russian mobilisation. At the opening of 
ostilities it was expected by Germany that 
jussia would be slow to mobilise and that in the 
leanwhile a sudden attack on France at the 
ates of Paris might be brought about before 
ae slow-mowng Russian forces could be brought 
ether, But as all the world knows Russia 
lobilised quickly and ere the Germans had gone 
alf-way in Belgium the Russian steamroller 
ame hurling in numbers at the frontiers of the 
‘fatherland. This is no mean tribute to the 
enius of the Grand Duke, 

The firstachievement of the Grand Duke in this 
mar is the capture of Galicia by General Ruzsky. 

The Proclamation he issued at Lemberg on 
eptember 3 shows the heart of an old patriot 
ghting for a holy cause, 
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General Von Hoetzendorf. 


The chief of the Austrian General Staff General 
Baron Komad Von Hoetzendorf is a personality 
to be reckoned with in the European conflict. In 
fact it has been believed that he worked more 
consistently for war than the German Emperor 
himself.” While the aged Emperor Francis Joseph 
has all the sixty-five years of his reign been work- 
ing for peace avoiding by all the means in his 
power to avert any possibility of war there was 
scarcely a time when his chief of the General Staff 
refrained from the threat of his big battalions, 
The soul of the Austrian military party, he urged 
in 1909 the necessity of an invasion of Servia, 
In 1910 again he ‘pushed his preparations © 
for an attack on Italy so far that Count Athren- 
thal the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, was 
compelled to demand his resignation and to ask 
the Emperor to choose between his constitutional 
adviser and the irresponsible Chief of General 
Staff.” During the first Balkan War again in the 
autumn of 1912 he urged the Emperor for a 
simultaneous attack on Servia and Russia which - 
was fortunately discountenanced by the aged mo- > 
narch, He thought little of the might of the - 
Servian arm and the success of the Balkan allies - 
having frustrated his fond hopes he “‘concentrated — 
his attention upon the possibility of a Servian © 
defeat by the Bulgarians in the second war,” 
Such a war-like spirit was entrusted unfortunate- 
ly with the mission of carrying an olive branch 
to secure the Roumanean neutrality. No wonder 
the politico-military mission failed. Since then 
his calculations were again upset by the Servian 
defeat of the Bulgar and the Roumanean invasion 
of Bulgaria, 

And now at last he rejoices in the Austro- 
Hungarian attack upon Servia which he has all 
along prayed for, His vision of meeting the 
Cossacks of the autocrat of all. the Russias hag 
come to pass. With what result? Mighty as 
he is in military powers, the little dare devil cf a 
Servia is flinging at his back and the ponderous 
Russian steam roller is advancing with pitiless 
fury. The great avalanches of the north are upon 
him dealing destruction and death upon the his- 
toric fields of Austria-Hungary. 
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General Putnik.: 


Born sixty years ago in Southern Servia, 
General Putnik has spent his whole life asa 
soldier. When still a cadet he went to the Mili- 
tary Academy at St. Petersburg. From there he 
obtained his commission, proceeded to France and 
spent many years at the Polytechnic and St. 
Cyr. On his return home, he obtained an appoint- 
ment on the Staff and thenceforward he was con- 
cerned with the training and reorganisation of 
the Servian Army. A close student of the Military 
systems of almostall the European countries he 
has assimilated and adopted in his own country 
whatever of value he found among the more 
advanced of his contemporaries, As the chief of 
staff and virtual Commander-in-Chief of the 
Servian Army, General Putnik is now giving his 
eountry the benefit of his life-long study. General 
Putnik leapt to fame by the defeat of the Turks 
at Kuma Novo which at once revealed to Kurope 
the stuff of which the Servian soldiers are made. 
~ One episode in the present war which strikes a 
note of medieval chivalry in the aged Emperor of 
Austria is connected with the name of General 
Putnik. This is what oceurred ,in the first stage 
of the rupture between Austriaand Servia. We 
are told that by a corps which wears the aspect of 
hitting below the belt, the Austrians late on a 
Saturday night made a prisoner of the Servian 
Commander and it was only the personal inter- 
vention of the Emperor Francis Joseph himself 
that procured the release. It would certainly have 
been to their advantage if the Austrian authori- 
ties had kept General Putnik in captivity so as to 
handieap the Serviansin the ensuing conflict, 
The arrest though highhanded would have tended 
in the desired direction. But the correspondent 
adds its effect would have been to embitter Slav 
sentiment within the borders of the Dual 
Monarchy and no doubt that fact was fully 
recognised by the Emperor when he issued his 
order of release. 

General Putnik is essentially of a modest and 
retiring disposition. An accomplished linguist, 
he speaks five languages fluently and’, widely 
read in military history and general — terature. 
He rarely takes part in politics and is beloved 
alike among the officers and men of the army. It 
is to his skill as a strategist and tactician that 
Servia owed her dramatic and rapid success over 
the Turks in the War of 1912 and it is to him 
that she looks forward to her deliverance from 
the autocracy of the Dual Monarchy, 
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Mr. Winston Churchill. 


q' HE Right Honourable Winston Leonar 
Churchill the eldest son of the late brill 
ant Lord Randolph Churchill was born o 
the 30th November 1874. Though onl 
40 years of age Mr. Winston Churchill has fille 
many roles, being successively a soldier, a ws 
correspondent, lecturer, politician and novelis 
In his present place as First Lord of the Admiralt; 
which he has filled for the last three years, he ei 
joys the entire confidence of his countryme: 
Educated at Harrow and Sandhurst he entere 
the army in 1895 as a Lieutenant in the 41 
Hussars ; then served with the Spanish Forces ; 
Cuba in 1895, with the Malakand Field Fore 
in 1897, as correspondent of the Pioneer (Indi: 
and London Daily Telegraph and was subsequent! 
attached to the 3lst Punjab Infantry, whic 
formed part of Sir Bindon Blood’s Force. E 
took part in all the operations in Bajour and we 
present at the actions of September 16th a 
30th. He next served as orderly officer to S$ 
William Lockhart with the Tirah Expeditionay 
Force in 1898. The following year found him : 
Egypt when Lord Kitchener (then Sirdar) w: 
entering on the final phase—the reconquest of th 
Soudan. In the Soudan he took part with t 
21st Lancer’s in the gallant but disastrous char 
at the battle of Omdurman. On the outbreak of t 
Boer War, Mr. Churchill acted as correspondent 
the Mourning Post and in that capacity was ca’ 
tured by the Boers near Chieveley on Novemb 
15, 1899, and was sent to Pretoria as a prison 
Mr. Churchill made his escape from his capto| 
and after a daring and adventurous journ 
reached Lorenzo Marques and from there procee: 
ed to Cape Town and joined the South Africe 
Light Horse as Lieutenant. He was subsequen 
ly present at the engagements at Spionkop, Vase 
Krantz, Pietre’s Hill and in the operations roux 
Dewetsdorp and was present finally at the oce 
pation of Pretoria in 1900. Mr. Churchill the 
returned to Englanfl and contesting a seat att] 
General Election of that year he was returned 
Junior Member for Oldham in the Conservati 
interest. He then secured the appointment 
a Committee on the National Finances 1902-0 
but in the session of 1904°he went over to t. 
Liberals and has ever since devoted his talents 
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the Liberal cause. He has strongly opposed any 
shange in the tariff. In December, 1905 he was 
yppointed Colonial Under-Secretary, in Sir Henry 
Jampbell Bannerman’s administration, and having 
seen elected for North-West Manchester early in 
1906, bore the burden of the acrimonious debates 
mn the Chinese Labour Question in the Transvaal. 
In the year following, Mr. Churchill paid a visit 
‘o British East Africa and in 1908, on his appoint- 
ment as President of the Board of Trade, he was 
lefeated in Manchester and was returned for 
Dundee for which city he is now the representative. 
He supported Mr. Lloyd George in his 1909-10 
Budget and denounced the use of the veto by the 
House of Lords. In 1910, he was appointed Home 
Secretary during which time he instituted various 
Prison reforms. As stated before he has been 
first Lord of the Admiralty since 1911. 

As an author he has written several readable 
yooks of war and travel and at least one novel. 

There is no doubt that in his present position 
he has won a secure reputation. He has justified 
ais early self-confidence. . 


Mr. Churchill once said “the time. is coming 


vhen Lord Randolph Churchill willbe chiefly 
emembered as the father of Winston Churchill.” 

Has not the First Lord of the Admiralty 
mply fulfilled his predictions ? 


Admiral Sir John Jellicoe. 


Perhaps the most coveted post in the British 
Navy and one on which hangs the overlord-hip 
f British power at this supreme hour in its 
listory is the command of the British fleet in its 
erations against the German Navy. Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe, K.c.B., K.C.v.0., who bas been 
yppointed to the post has had a brilliant record 
yf service in the sea to qualify him for this res- 
gonsible office. Sir John is not as yet fifty-five 
years of age having been born in December 1859, 
It has been said that on his appointment all the 
lecks of the Navy displayed something of their 
whole-hearted admiration for the competence of 
this quiet, shy, short, little Admiral. 

Sir John Jellicoe bas filled various important 
posts at the Admiralty; and has successfully 
commanded fleets during peace exercises. But 
fo-day be is almost the central figure in the awful 
drama that has to be played to its grim end in 
the North Sea. He joined the Navy asa mid- 
jhipman before he had completed his thirteenth 
year in 1872, Ten years later he saw war service 
in the Egyptian Campaign for which he received 
» medal and the Khedive’s Bronzestar. Thence- 
‘orward he became the hero of many a thrilling 


' as controller of the Navy. 


exploits and hair-breadth escapes from which he 
emerged with a gallantry worthy of the traditions 


of British Sea Captains. 


In 1880 when lieutenant on the Monarch 
he volunteered to rescue the crew of a wrecked 
Steamer off Gibralter. The boat in which he ang 
seven others made the attempt was capsized by 
the heavy seas, and only after a terrific struggle 
for life did the gallant officer reach the shore 
His second escape was from the ill-fated Victoria 
in 1893. Commander Jellicoe, as he then ranked 
was in his bunk in a high fever when the collision 
occurred, but made for his appointed station on 
the bridge, and, when the ship went down, was 
towed into safe waters by a gallant midshipman, 
The Royal Navy College in 1883 awarded him a 
special prize of £80 and three years later he 
gained the Board of Trade Silver Medal. In fact 
before he became lieutenant he had gained three 
first class certificates of efficiency for the rank, 


-From 1898 to 1901 he served on the Chita 


Station and in 1900 during the campaign f 10 
relief of the Pekin Phigien Tiegatione He te 
manded the Naval Brigade and acted as Chief of 
the Staff, Vice-Admiral Sir E. Seymour. For hig 
services in China the German Emperor conferred 
on him the Order of the Red Eagle (2nd class), 
For two years 1905-1907 he was Director of 
Naval Ordnance and in the latter year on‘ bein 

promoted te Rear-Admiral he was employed with 
the Atlantic Fleet. He was also madea K. GC. 
V.O. The next year he was appointed a Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty an@ Controller 


of the Navy. After relinquishing this post he 


had command of two of the most important 
British Fleets in 1910-11 the Atlantic and in 
1912 the Second Squadron! of the Home Fleet: 
Since 1912 he has been Second Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty. He received his C. B.in 1900 after 
having been severely wounded at Peitsane and 
his K. C. B. in 1911. Much of the efficiency of 
the present Navy is due to his own exertions 
In leading his fleets 
to day, he is not only the best craftsman using 
the best’ iaterials, but he is essentially trying 
his own achievements in the Nayy department, 
He has thus no small share in shaping the instru- 
menthe now commands. The Admiralissimo ig 
thus not only the complete master in matters of 
strategy and tactics, learned in the course of 
many a strenuous year of experience but is 
equally associated in the creation and equipment 
of the British Home Fleets on which go largely 
depend the fortunes of the Empire, " 
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Admiral Boue De Lapeyrere. 


Admiral Boue de Lapeyrere who is now in 
command of the entire French fleet was born 
gixty-one years agoin South-west of France. He 
is a typical naval officer, is extremely popular with 
this subordinates and is accounted to be of an 
active and energetic disposition. 
whole of the French naval forces are at present 
concentrated in the Mediterranean Sea, Great 
Britain guaranteeing, so to say, the defence of 
the Northern and Western Coast of France. But 
.when the time comes for a decisive issue in the 
Southern waters, it is never doubted that -the 
leadership of the French Navy is in good and 
capable hands. 

In fact fora long time past the French fleet 
has had few opportunities to gauge its own capa- 
city. No such trial has as yet presented itself. 
But Admiral Lapeyrere alone among the French 
Naval Commanders has in the course of his thirty 
years’ service in the navy, seen active service, 
This was when he was a young Commander in 
charge of a flotilla of armed cruisers at the battle 
of Foo Chow in China. He distinguished himself, 

itis said, in this engagement by his courage and 
initiative, himself leading the attacking party 
when boarding a Chinese gun-boat. He has 
besides, held important commands in many waters 
—the Far-east, the Baltic, the Mediterranean, 
the Atlantic and Iceland. 


Admiral Dewa. 


Admiral Shigeto Dewa who is now in command 
of the Japanese fleet operating against Kiau-Chau 
is a naval fighter of considerable repute. Born 
at Aidzu in December, 1855, he graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1882, was promoted 
lieutenant in 1884, and Vice-Commander of 
Takao in 1885. He was then ealled for service 
in the Japan-China war which won him the 
Golden Kite. In 1899, he was chief of the com- 
mittee ordered to England to bring home the 
cruiser 7Vokiwa. In the Boxer-trouble he was 
Commander of the Asama and in 1900, was pro- 
moted Rear Admiral Commanding the Saseho 
standing squadron. He was afterwards trans- 
ferred as chief of construction of the Yokosuka 
Naval Station and next as chief of the depart- 
ment of Naval Education. He distinguished 
himself in the Russo-Japanese war commanding 
tho 3rd squadron of the Japanese fleet. Admiral 
Dewa has been Commander of the Ist squadron 
since 191i, 


encanta OSs 


Nearly the - 


Admiral: Vote bie ter 


It has been universally admitted that the fin 
test of German supremacy will be fought on tl 
sea, When that test comes about, and Germs 
and British fleets face each other dealing destru 
tion the man above all in Germany whose lif 
work will be weighed in fine is the Grand Admir 
Alfred Von Tirpitz, Secretary of State for tl 
Navy since 1898 and the designer of the Germ: 
Naval Law. Born sixty-four years ago in Kust 
he was educated at the Modern-side Gymnasiu 
at Frankfort. He entered the German Navy 
a cadet in 1865 and after a wide experien 
at sea was made in 1891 Chief of the Belt 
Station in which capacity he did much to crea 
the torpedo service. Appointed Secretary of Sta 
towards the end of 1897 he became Vice Admii 
in 1899. Since then he has been the virtual he 
of the entire Naval force of the Empire. 

Far more than the Kaiser himself Von Tirp 
is the virtual creator of the modern German fle 
and with it will fall or stand his own name a: 
fame, Ever since 1891 when he took comma) 
of the gigantic Keil Station he has fou 
unceasingly for the building of an enormous fl¢ 
raising the naval expenditure of Germa) 
from £ 6,000,000 per annum in 1898 
£ 23,000,000 in 1913. The admiral is a profou 
admirer of the British Navy which he has alwe 
held up as a model to his own officers and me 
A firm believer in the ‘ mailed fist” he E 
tempted his War Lord to put his fleet to Sea a 
try the might of his arm on sea as on land. 

Von Tirpitz is perhaps the most outstandi 
figure in the circle of the Kaiser’s chosen couns 
Tall and ‘stately witha flowing and reverend bez 
the grand admiral is an arresting personality a 
one cannot easily forget the impress of bis figu 
One of the characteristic pictures of the Kaiser 
the well known posture of Napoleon with the chi 
of his Military and Naval Commanders on eit] 
side. As the maker of the modern German Na 
and a chosen counsel of the Emperor his virile p 
sonality and influence have almost shadowed t 
fame of the other members of the Naval Stz 
Now that war has broken out the highest cor 
dence is reposed in his capacity to lead t 
German Naval Fleet which are yet bottled up. 
the Kiel Canal. 
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ERNEST HAECKEL, 


RUDOLF EUCKEN. 


esas Nob) LITERATURE 


BY “PROF. Je GC. ROLLO, M..-A., 
(Principal, Pachiappa’s College.) 


primarily the literature of war, though 

it includes this. I wish to think of war 

as the great creator—the creator not 
erely of peace, of civilisation, of fit balance 
f power, of imperial unity, but also of all 
at is finest and most enduring in art and 
articularly in literature. This is not, perhaps, 
1e most natural time to deal with such a theme. 
Vhen the curtain has fallen upon a Shakespearian 
agedy, and with passions roused and purified 
1e spectator is left to ponder its import, he may 
e able to see its mighty consolations—the worth 
f the virtue that death cannot destroy, the 
rger hope that emerges from the tragically 
nded struggle. But we cannot expect the people 
f the play, in the hour of their suffering, to have 
nis vision ; nor does it come to the spectator till 
eis soothed by the calm of the conclusion. We 
re all closely identified, in one way or another, 
ith the war that is now at its height; and it is 
ifficult to look away to the future of which it 
ssures us. Yet it is worth while to endeavour 
> forget for a while the destructive forces that 
puch us all, and to think of what this war too 
ill make, and is already making. 


- subject suggested by this title is not 


So terrible, of course, is the price of the 
ains of war, that every wise nation will preserve 
eace whenever it is righteously possible, and 
ill continue to hold peace as its ideal. Further, 
fe may say that nowadays a war into which a 
ation dees not enter reluctantly is unlikely to 
rove in the highest sense a creative war. Yet 
re cannot but realise the impotence of a peace 
90 long continued, Inevitably a nation that 
sleft too long secure degenerates. Its energy 
eclines ; its virtue becomes introspective, and 
herefore weakens ; its culture, no longer stimu- 
ited by resisting force, becomes less vigorous, 
nd loses relation with morality; its art be- 
omes self-conscious, and at length refines 
self away. Ruskin’s words on this matter are 
ehement, but not unconsidered.—“‘ The common 
otion,” he says, “that peace and the virtues 
f civil life flourished together, I found to 


2y 


<= 


be wholly untenable. Peace and the vices of 
civilised life only flourish together. We talk 
of peace and learning, and of peace and plenty, 
and of peace and civilisation; but I found that 
those were not the words which the Muse of 
History coupled together; that, on her lips, the 
words were—peace, and sensuality—peace, and 
selfishness—peace, and death. I found, in brief, 
that all great nations learned their truth of word, 
and strength of thought, in war; that they were 
nourished by war, and wasted by peace; taught 
by war, and deceived by peace; trained by war, 
and betrayed by peace; in a word, that they were 
born in war, and expired in peace.” 


These are strong words, but they were inspired 
by a careful study not only of the history, but of 
the causes, of human happenings. Nor is it diffi- 
cult for us to discover why these things are so. 
There are two matters that are of prime import- 
ance in life. One is vital energy, and the other 
is the control, the concentration, of that energy. 
Now, peace does indeed protect from outside 
interference such energy as a nation may possess. 
It creates a sphere within which virtue may act 
unimpeded, and material resources’ (which are 
instruments of energy) may multiply and become 
complex. It gives that. security im which artistic 
energy may express itself in more and more per- 
fect form. But peace can neither create energy 
nor prevent its decline. It has always needed a 
strong stimulus to provoke mankind to decisive 
formative action; and the deadliest enemy, 
whether of virtue or of art, is ease. If a country 
is roused by war just before ease has become sloth, 
and virtue has become convention, and vice born 
of sloth has begun to eat away even conventional 
virtue, that country may well hail war as its deli- 
verer; and even when degeneration has gone fur- 
ther, war, being the healer as well as inspirer, may 
still deliver. War heals the diseases and irrita- 
tions caused by force that has had no outlet. It 
unites the divided in devotion to its own single 
idea. The selfishness that was born of security 
is turned to sacrifice. Men who for lack of con- 
flict have become feeble and purposeless begin to 
live again when conflict rouses them, 
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War, then, can produce energy where in peace 
one might despair of finding it. And where energy 
already exists, war intensifies and ennobles it. 
Peace has its courage, for example, but courage 
becomes a different thing when the alternatives be- 
fore it are achievement on the one hand, and death 
on the other. The sight of present and menacing 
death is both man’s greatest test and his greatest 
inspiration. Here at length pretences and dis- 
cuises are torn away;and men, being face to 
face with reality, are themselves revealed as they 
really are, Friendships in peace may be true, and 
of subtle sympathy ; but they are not tried and 
steeled as are the grim, incomparable friendships 
of war. Endurance, determination, perseverance, 
obedience—these «re virtues whose excellence 
depends on “ what's resisted ”. They are made 
perfect when war’s supreme hardship and peril is 
opposed to them. 

It is perfectly true, then, that waris “the 
school of virtue ”. And itis equally clear that 
while peace, with its multitude of eligible ends, 
with its rivalry of sheltered ideals, “tends to 
dissipate energy and uselessly expend it, war, on 
the other hand, directs and concentrates it. 
Sovereign duty delivers her convert from the 
unchartered freedom that has tired him; and by 
the discipline to which he willingly yields himself 
he is made both wise and strong. By this influ- 
ence, then, which acts directly or indirectly upon 
the whole people, war brings fitness for those 
high achievements for which peace, when it 
returns, will give safety and leisure. 


Of course it is not all war of which this can 
be said. A war of brutal aggression, being false 
in its very nature, will not tend to produce the 
beautiful or the true. The wars conducted in 
old times by means of foreign mercenaries were 
stimulating neither to the mercenaries nor to the 
States they served; and, similarly, in modern 
times, if a nation at war depends merely upon a 
standing army, that nation’s vitality will simply 
be impaired by the struggle. But when the fight 
is the nation’s own, touching and trying it at 
every point in its life—when the fight is for free- 
dom and justice, and every citizen, directly or 
indirectly, by positive effort or by self-denial, is 
taking his part—then we have real war, and war’s 
real awakening. 

Now, literature is the finest product of the 
stimulated and disciplined energy of a nation. It 
must on the one hand be full of life, and on the 
other hand it must be art, restrained by the 
limits of form, Thus war, being both the producer 


and the discipliner of energy, is the grea 
preparation for literature; and this may b 
illustrated by considering any great period ¢ 
literary creation. 


The most striking example of all is the golde 
age of Athens. The Peisistratid tyrants ha 
done their best to rouse the arts in Athens t 
peaceful life, and they had indeed succeeded i 
creating a taste for that which is fine in art, an 
in diffusing culture. They even left certain nob! 
monuments of art behind them—when the Athe 
nians, by the very act of casting out thes 
“tyrants,” fitted themselves for nobler creatio; 
Ere she could attain real creativeness Ather 
needed, first, that hard-won freedom; for, : 
Herodotus suggests, then only can a nation | 
truly vigorous when every citizen is conscious « 
his own right and duties in the commonwealt] 
The struggle for individual independence was ne¢ 
of less vital value to the Athenians than t] 
independence itself, once gained. But Athen 
needed yet a further enlivening, disciplinin 
struggle ere her great literature could be born- 
the heroic fight with Persia. ‘ It is a remarkah 
fact,” says Muller, “that Athens produced her m 
excellent works in literature and art in the mid 
of the greatest political convulsions and of h 
utmost efforts for self-preservation or conquest, 
We may say, then, that it was through Mai 
thon that Athens found herself. The: strug 
was so heroic in the courage, the devotion, t) 
unity, that characterised it, that for many years t! 
Athenian spirit remained at that heroic level, ai 
found expression in every form of heroic a 
Just as the war had been every citizen’s affair, 
now literature (and principally dramatic lite 
ature) was every citizen’s affair. There has ney 
been a time when a people were so truly ident 
fied with their art, which was born of their ov 
energy, dominated by their own ideals, ai 
submitted at every turn totheir own unerri: 
judgment. The poets themselves were in t 
closest touch with war. Adschylus betook hi 
self from poetry to fight both at Marathon a: 
at Salamis ; and we are told that there he fou 
himself equally in his element. The spirit of t 
fight informs not only his war-dramas but 
his work, and especially his presentment of tl 
grander struggle waged by Prometheus agair 
still greater odds, and for the sake of all mankir 
“Eschylus, with his passionate energy, his lay 
utterance, his delight in all that is mightiest amo 
both gods and men, is pre-eminently the dramat 
bred to war, Sophocles was too young to fig 
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even at Salamis, but when the Paean was sung to 
celebrate that victory, the boy Sophucles was leader 
of the chorus. . He, as well as Adschylus, belonged 


to Salamis and all that Salamis meant. Thus in 
the purer and more subtle harmonies of his art he 
is preserved from any hint of decadence. He too 
was a citizen of that free and strenuous Athens ; 
and, though so much more restrained, so much 
more deliberately artistic than Aeschylus, he was 
scarcely less virile. The Athens of these men 
had attained in the Persian struggle that spirit 
of freedom that is identical with the spirit of law 
and duty; and their work is its ideal expression. 
Their successor, Kuripides, wrote in a degene- 
rating Athens, when the great impulse was almost 
spent. He was a student, out of touch with 
battles. Thus the sane and whole-hearted vigour 
of the earlier time was not for him, and he was 
undefended against doubt, sentimentality, exag- 
geration, artifice, while even the morality of his 
plays is decadent. There was no second Marathon 
to save him. War there was in his time, but not 
a people’s united effort for freedon—only the grim 
unproductive struggle for domination. Hence 
the flagging, the misdirection, the dissipation, of 
his power. 
_. Were we to trace the causes of the great pro- 
ductive energy of the Elizabethan time, we should 
find them complex enough. But undoubtedly the 
prime source of that energy was England’s newly- 
won religious and_ national freedom, and the spirit 
of the struggle that won it. As in the case of the 
Greek drama, the presence of this spirit is evi- 
denced both by direct expression of it and by its 
stimulating influencein general. Again and again 
it finds direct. expression in Shakespeare :— 

_ Come the three corners of the world inyrms, 

_ And we shall shock them. Naught shall 

= . [ make us rue, 

_ If England to itself do rest but true. 


England was indeed as true to itself when 
those words were written as it is proving to-day. 
But there have been intervening periods when 
the lethargy that is treachery to a nation’s truth 
has prevailed. There was that slumbrous 
eighteenth century when nothing stirred us and 
therefore we made little that is first-rate. Then 
the revolutionary conflict in France, which was 
the world’s conflict too, aroused England, and 
poetry was born again. 

While every form of literature derives energy 
from war, there ave certain forms that are entirely 
ereated by it, and the finest of these is the war- 
song, which is pure lyric in its varied expression 


of the moods of war. It may be alive with the 
spirit of the charge, or grim with the resolution 
of a hard and doubtful day, or wistful in its dream 
of aremembered home. The Spartan Tyrtaeus 
will always be thought of as the prince of war 
singers. When in the course of a campaign the 
Spartans gathered round the evening meal, they 
rivalked each other in the recitation of his war- 
like elegies. And when they went to battle they 
sang, to the music of the flute, his embateria, his 
marching songs. To the Spartans fighting and 
poetry were expressions of the same spirit. Before 
the fight it was to the Muses that they sacrificed ; 
for to the Muses both fervour and order belong. 


It would not be difficult to trace the influence of 
war upon the lyric in general, and upon all import- 
ant literary forms. We may refer, for example, 
to the epic. The phrase “ an epic of peace” would 
indeed be a contradiction in terms. The Homeric 
epics are the offspring of a people whose very life 
was war and wandering. The Jliad is of course 
the ideal epic of war. It does not moralise war, 
or sentimentalise it, but simply reveals it, with 
living delight and sympathy, not extenuating, not 
interpreting. The picture is just and complete, 
representing life in the truth and fulness of con- 
flict, and therefore at its highest power. Heroism 
triumphs and tastes defeat; there are mighty 
antagonisms and mighty friendships ; there is the 
zest of strenuous life, and_ there is also (by no 
means unregarded, yet unsentimentalised, and 
lightly and delicately touched as befits the vital- 
ity of the people and the poem) the bitterness of 
death in an alien country. There is no pathos 
like that of Homer, for it is utterly unaffected, 
and its ‘ restraint” is not a matter of deliberate 
control but of the dominance of vital impulse. 
There is nothing to prune away inthe Iliad, for 
its very energy means sanity and truth. The 
Odyssey, though not directly a poem of war, is 
born of the same spirit. Heroes whom we have 
known in war are still engaged in strife, though 
not now with fellow-warriors but with giants, or 
with enchantments, or with the malevolent ele- 
ments—-and they struggle in the same undaunt- 
ed way. Atevery point in these poems—even 
in the most fairy-tale-like parts of the Odyssey— 
we are in touch with that bracing reality that the 
warrior-life implies. 

In the Mneid, Virgil tells. his unconvincing 
-war-story (with its pacific and politic intention) 
in the form created by the genuine war-story of 
Homer, and the form takes rather unkindly to 
the new spirit, The excellence of Virgil’s work 
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—such matters as the ‘“ brooding pity,’ so elo- 
quently spoken of by Mr. Mackail, which is in- 
deed the finest thing in Virgil—is appropriate 
rather to elegy than to epic. But in seeking to 
laud and vindicate the power of Kome, Virgil could 
think of no other theme than the warlike story 
of its founding; and the immeasurable inferiority 
of his work, as epic, is largely due to the* fact 
that the poet himself was wholly and undisturb- 
edly a man of peace. As for the Divine Comedy, 
that too is an epic of strife, on a far vaster 
scale—the strife, it might be called, of divine law 
with man’s false and futile imaginings. All the 
wars of nations are but elements in that univer- 
sal conflict, which was revealed to us not by the 
gracious, peacefully-polished courtier-sonneteers 
of Milan or Verona, but by the man who fought 
at Campaldino and whose life-conflict led him to 
bitter exile. But above all might one speak of 
Milton—first of his retired and studious youth and 
the exquisite and untroubled melody of his verse 
before his country called him; and then of the 
awakening without which Paradise Lost, as we 
have it, could never have come into being. When 
the strife had arisen to which he gave himself 
body and soul, he was for other than those deli- 
cate and gentle measures, which might be well for 
“vulgar amorists”, but no longer suited the 
defender of his faith and of freedom. It is 
-unnecessary to enlarge upon the fact—so obvious 
is it—that Paradise Lost is wrought of the very 
fabric of war, that all the force of the poet’s 
nature, tried and hardened as it is by service to 
his own militant cause, bas entered into his con- 
ception of that first conflict, and chiefly into his 
Satan, who is incarnate hatred and defiance of 
oppressive absolutism, and whose energy domi- 
nates the poem. 

One cannot help believing that the present 
convulsion will mean new life to the literature of 
England. Certainly that literature desperately 
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needs. reviving. _Men have begun to speak 
openly of the springs of poetry as permanently 
exhausted. Mr. Gosse has expressed his doubt 
whether it will ever be possible to create anything 
veally fresh and new in poetry. In dearth ot 
matter and impulse men have spent their powers 


‘upon an irritating perfection of uninspired artistry 


We havea Poet Laureate whose works are exquisite 
samples of Greek style emasculated—or such a sty le 
as would have been Greek had there been no Mara 
thon. Even artistry has begun to pall, however 
and it has become a fashion to make forlort 
attempts to shock the reader into interest 
whether by a realism that constantly impinge: 
upon vulgarity, or by rhythms so novel and strik 
ing as to be altogether unlovely, or by desperat: 
and resolute illegitimacy of phrase. All this ha 
appeared necessary because we have lacked th 
force, the faith, the sense of reality, which it le 
in war’s power to restore to us. As for ou 
drama, its most characteristic type is that (8 
common in the work of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Gals 
worthy) in which a vexatious problem of contem 
porary life is deliberately presented and lef 
without hint of solution, the dramatist in effec 
thrusting its inconclusiveness at us, with th 
remark, ‘There is one of the results of you 
present-day civilisation; there is no soluti 
unless you first reconstruct the whole scheme 
This sort of thing is, of course, hopelessly inasz 
tistic and undramatic; fora living drama mu 
possess not only universality but also a certai 
conclusiveness of its own. oie 

But as we feel the quickening influence of th: 
struggle, and as we look back upon the past ani 
the law of re-inspiration that it reveals to us, 
certain confidence in the future of our literatua 
returns. Nor shall we ever be inclined to say, 
the years approve that confidence, that such gai 
is not well worthy even of such cast. 


Stirring and inspiring speeches he gavein reply 
owns and cities in India during his historic jourt 
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HE origin of Prize Courts is clouded in much 
obscurity and takes us back far into the 
dark ages which followed the break up of 
the Holy Roman Empire. Then nations 

s well as individuals found themselves once more 

n that original state of warfare which the philo- 

sopher Hobbes has drawn up in such lurid 

olours. Pirates of all nationalities loomed large 
over the high seas, The North Sea and the Fal- 
le were especially infested with the piratical ves- 
els of the Danes, while all navigation in the 
Mediterranean Sea was well nigh rendered im- 
possible by the Greek and Saracen buccaneers. 
fo protect themselves against the depredations of 
hese nefarious sea-robbers the medieval 
merchantmen associated into a band under an 
slected admiral and occasionally sent out in ad- 
vance an armed tleet to clear the seas of the prowl- 
ng pirates. Their vessels and goods were cap- 
jured and divided among the captors according to 
she decision of the admiral. But this kind of un- 
ontrolled private enterprise laid the admirals 
pen to grave temptations and involved their 
Sovereigns in many a diplomatic difficulty. The 
maritime States of Europe consequently felt the 
need for some efficient authority to coerce the 
marauding propensities of their subjects. Private 
vessels were thenceforth obliged to furnish them- 
selves with letters patent or letters of Marque 
from the Sovereign of a maritime State and their 
captures had to be adjudged legitimate by a court 
stablished by such Sovereign. In England the 
Court of Admiralty, which till then exercised 
what was called instance or ordinary jurisdiction, 
began to exercise prize jurisdiction as well. After 
the Reformation the Admiralty Court held distinct 
sittings for prize business and the records of such 
business were also kept distinct. Special commis- 
sions began to be issued at the beginning of every 
war, requiring the judge of the Admiralty Court 
to hear prize cases while the ordinary commis- 
sions made no mention of it. The Prize Court 
thus became almost entirely distinct from the 
Instance Court. But the Naval Prize Act of 
1864 permanently gave to the Court of Admiralty 


the jurisdiction of a Prize Court throughout His 
Majesty’s dominions. Yet the distinction bet- 
ween the two jurisdictions is still kept up, for 
while appeals from the Instance Court lie to the 
House of Lords, appeals from the Prize Court 
still go to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. Distinctions such as these have given 
rise to a serious misunderstanding as_ to the cha- 
racter of the Prize Courts and the nature of the 
law which they administer. Both Lord Mansfield 
and Lord Stowell, than whom the English Admi- 
ralty Court has known no better judges, have 
repeatedly thrown out that the law which the 
English Prize Courts administered was Interna- 
tional Law. Lord Stowell in particular has laid 
down in the Case of Recovery (1807): “It is to 
be recollected that this is a Court of the law of 
nations though sitting here under the authority 
of the King of Great Britain. It belongs to other 
nations as well as to our own, and what foreign- 
ers have a right to demand from it is the admi- 
nistration of the law of nations simply and exclu- 
sively of principles borrowed from our own 
Municipal jurisprudence.” Nor are there wanting 
international lawyers of great repute who hold the 
same view. But with due deference to these 
high authorities we are constrained to maintain 
that their view answers more to what Prize Courts 
and Prize Law ought to be than to what they 
really are. The attempt made at the establish- 
ment of an International Prize Court during the 
sitting of the Second Hague Conference confirms 
our view. A Prize Court is simply the Court of 
the captor’s country, and the law it administers is 
the law of its country, in other words, the Munici- 
pal law based on the customs, statutes and other 
regulations of the said country. It is undoubt- 
edly true that every State is bound to enact for the 
guidance of its Prize Courts such statutes and 
regulations only as conform to the generally 
accepted principles of International Law, and any 
flagrant departure therefrom on the part of a 
State may give rise to serious international diss 
putes which sometimes end in war and bloodshed, 
Nevertheless such international principles, bows 
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ever well accepted they be, form only the basis of 
the law administered in the National Prize 
Courts. These Courts derive their authority as 
the law which they administer its sanction from 
the Sovereign of the country to which they 
belong. It has been for a long time a well re- 
cognised rule of International Law that every 
maritime State should, at least during the time of 
war, institute a Court or Courts to decide the 
legitimacy of the capture of a prize whether 
made by its public vessels or by privateers. The 
term “prize” is applied to the property of a belli- 
gerent captured-at sea, Hence before any captured 
vessel be appropriated by the captor it is neces- 
sary that it should be adjudged lawful prize by a 
competent Prize Covrt. The institution of a Prize 
Court is therefore essential for safeguarding the 
interests of neutrals whose vessels, and more 
especially goods, may otherwise be subjected to 
indiscriminate capture and appropriation or 
destruction. But though in every case of capture 
the rights of several neutrals, in addition to those 
of the two belligerents, are involved, yet they are 
adjudged upon by a National Court presided over 
by an ordinary judge appointed by the captor’s 
State. tis to obviate this defect that a Conven- 
tion was drafted for the establishment of an 
International Prize Court at the full sitting of 
the Second Hague Conference on 21st September 
1907, and adopted by all the States present with 
but one solitary exception. It is also the ardent 
desire to rectify this defect that has betrayed 
many eminent lawyers and judges into the error 
which we have above referred to. This error is 
the more glaring since the institution of a Prize 
Court is considered an act of sovereignty, an act 
so intimately hearing on the relation between two 
belligerent States that it would be a breach of 
neutrality on the part of a neutral State to allow 
the institution of a Prize Court on its own terri- 
tory. 

The present Prize Law is but the fag end of a 
system which once enjoyed a very wide sway in 
the Middle Ages. Wars were then fought on the 
principle of solidarity which established the rela- 
tion of enemies not only between the contending 
States but also between their respective subjects. 
The artificial notion, moreover, of a ship as 
floating territory was not yet reached and the 
result was that all the property of enemy subjects, 
whether on board enemy or neutral vessels, could 
be seized and condemned by a belligerent. The 
rules that then prevailed in practice were formu- 
lated in the Consolato del Mar,a code of Mayi- 


time Law that at one time enjoyed general accept- 
ance in the Mediterranean Sea. The essence of 
these rules was that enemy property, whether 


» ship or cargo, was captuvable, while neutral pro- 


perty, whether ship or cargo, was free. This sys- 


‘tem was, however, not adopted at once by all the 


littoral States of Kurope. Long during the 
Middle Ages England did not accept that neu- 
tral property in enemy ships was free, while 


* still further in the same direction she acted 


on the principle that neutral property, whether 
ship or cargo, was tainted by companionship 
with enemy property and could be accordingly 
condemned as if it were enemy property. The 
Datch, on the contrary, the large extent. of 
whose carrying trade pointed to a_ less 
stringent policy, headed the liberal movement 
and strictly followed the rules of the Consolato 
del Mar, By the end of the 16th century it sue- 
ceeded in persuading Englandto act in a line 
with it. During the last two decades of the 18th 
century the Baltic Powers confederated them- 
selves into the so-called armed neutralities and 
adopted the principle ‘ Free ships and free 
goods”. We seem to see here the hand of the 
fiction of the floating territory, England, ‘how- 
ever, persistently refused to recognise this inno 
vation which for over half-a-century formed a bo 
of contention between her and the Norther 
States. During the Crimean War England ha 
to relax her stubbornness thatit might act in con 
cord with her allies, and at the Declaration o 
Paris, 1856, the principle received the concurrence 
of all the Great Powers of Europe and has sine 
been adhered to by all the Powers of the world 
The United States of America, which refusec 
to become a party to the Declaration, wishec 
to go a step further and exempt all enemy 
property as such from capture and condem 
nation. Several States had before, and have since 
concluded treaties to this effect, and in the wall 
of 1866 Prussia, Austria and Italy acted on it 
In the Franco-German war of 1870, Prussi 
tried to follow the more liberal policy, but unfo 
tunately had to drop the attempt as she was no 
reciprocated by her enemy. In the gigantic wa 
that is at present devastating the continent o 
Kurope the practice of capture prevails, thu 
crippling trade in a greater portion of the glob 
Though this practice has not wanted warm sup| 
porters among eminent international lawyers 
especially of the English school, yet in the caus 
of humanity, we venture to raise a note of dissen 
and hope that the generous efforts of the Unite: 
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States will in no distant future be crowned with 
success. Humanitarian considerations have fortu- 
nately so far prevailed already as to exempt cer- 
tain species of enemy property from capture or 
appropriation. The personal effects of the Captain 
and crew of a captured vessel are not condemned 
as lawful prize. Fishermen employed in coast-fish- 
ing likewise enjoy wide immunities both for 
themselves and their property such as_ boats and 
tackle, provided they are not likely to be engaged 
in warlike employments such as scouting, signal- 
ling or carrying arms. Expeditions sent out for 
purposes of science, art, religion or humanity are 
immune from interference on the ground of enemy 
character. Merchantmen compelled by Vis Major to 
seek shelter in an enemv’s harbour must also be 
eranted an immunity from capture. 

There are several points of Prize Law which we 
have not yet touched. We have hitherto spoken 
of enemy propertv as such and have traced how 
nentral property has gradually escaped from the 
fate attending enemy property with which it 
happened to be associated and how a neutral 
vessel has even been allowed to throw its mantle 
of freedom over the enemy cargo it covered. Now 
we come to consider the conditions under which 
neutial cargo and even neutral vessels may be 
vaptured and condemned. These conditions have 
to be studied under the subjects of blockade and 
sontraband of war which are ina remarkable state 
of fluidity. With the different conditions under 
which different States consider a blockade to 
sxist, with the difference between conditional 
sontraband and absolute contraband and with the 
sxtraordinary divergence in the practice of vari- 
sus States as to what articles constitute contra- 
sand of war, we cannot within the narrow compass 
of this short essay concern ourselves. It is 
mnough for our present purpose if we say that 
1 blockade to be considered genuine must be 
fective and that articles of direct use for warlike 
gurposes can alone constitute contraband | of 
var. We will not even attempt the almost 
mpossible task of fixing the meaning of the 
vords effective and direct, but will pass on to 
onsider the fate of the vessel that runs a block- 
de or carries contraband of war. The penalty 
‘or a breach of blockade is generally the confis- 
ation of both the ship and its cargo. However, 
he cargo will be saved where its owner is differ- 
mt from that of the ship and can prove that he 
vas ignorant at the time of shipment that the 
ort of destination was under blockade. When a 
hip carrying contraband of war is captured, it is 


the common, though by no means universal, prac- 
tice to take the vessel to the port of the captor 


where the articles of contraband are duly con- 


demned by a competent Prize Court. The fate of 
the vessel itself and of any innocent articles which 


it may carry hangs upon the guilt or innocence 


of their owners. The difference between vio- 
lating blockade and carrying contraband of war is 
thus plain, In the one case the guilt is primarily 
that of the peccant vessel, in the other it is that 
of the prohibited cargo, 

Lastly, a word about prize-money. During the 
Middle Ages, when privateers started on their own 
account and made captures of enemy ships and 
enemy goods, the captured property was appro- 
priated between the captors. But, as we have seen 
above, these privateers very often degenerated into 
pirates and their respective Sovereigns found it 
necessary to exercise some control over them. As 
a result of this State control the rights of the 
privateers as to the captures they made varied 
according to the teuperament of their Sovereigns. 
A queen like Elizabeth or a despot like Cromwell 
could not be expected to be over-generous to the 
captors. The more liberal kings that followed 
were less grasping and once more the claims of 
the captors assumed their original dimensions. But 
since the Declaration of Paris privateering in its 
pristine condition has fallen into disuse. Now 
captured enemy vessels and goods, after being 
condemned by a competent Prize Court, become 
the property of the belligerent State whose forces 
made the capture. However, the State generally 
effects a sale of the prize, and a part, if not the 
whole of the proceeds, are distributed among the 
officers and crew who made the capture, This is 
called prize-money and must be distinguished 
from salvage, called also prize-salvage, which is 
given to those who re-capture the vessels or goods 
of neutrals, allies or these belonging to compa- 
triots. The former is in the nature of a share in 
the spoils of the enemy, the latter a reward for 
good offices rendered to a friend. There is again 
the money due ona ransom bill executed by the 
Master of a captured vessel. <A hostage is gene- 
rally demanded by the captor to ensure due pay- 
ment of the bill and the vessel is then set free. 
This bill is indirectly made effective by the right 
of action which the hostage has in the Courts of 
his own country against the Master and the own- 
ers of the ship and cargo for the due performance 
by them of the contract under which their pro 
perty was restored to them. 


CIVILISATION AND WAR 


BY MR. ARTHUR MACDONALD 
Author of ‘* “an and Abnormal Man’, 
—— <1 


CCORDING to geology and _ prehistoric 
anthropology, man was a savage hundreds 
of thousands of years and war was almost 
a normal condition with him. The world 

has been civilized only five or six thousand years 
and civilization is necessarily on the surface of 
human nature. But this does not lessen the 
importance of civilization, nor does it lessen the 
belief in the probability of its eventually prevent- 
ing all wars. , For civilization, though its 
foundation may be comparatively sballow, can 
nevertheless suppress or cover up man’s deep- 
seated savagery, causing it to remain dormant 
and can also avoid those conditions which tend 
to develop the war feeling. 

Looking at modern | civilized man from a 
scientific point of view, he exceeds. all others in 
criminality ; he kills not only his own species, 
which the animals rarely do, but beings. of «all 
other species ; those which it is not an advantage 


to killhe subjects to slavery. The egotism of. 


the human species surpasses that of all others. 
The basis of this. egotism and selfishness is a 
combination of psychic and physical force, not 
moral force. 4 

While I believe fully in a universal peace which 
in the future development of society I hope will 
be permanently established, yet in order to be 
prepared for and understand the great difficulties 
to be overcome to attain such an end, it is well 
to look straight at and not ignore certain very 
unwelcome facts. At present the idea of war 
still remains in the whole human race, Modern 
Europe, where the highest civilization exists, has 
millions of men trained for war, while Rome with 
her vast empire had only three hundred thousand 
legionaries, and this is the state of the world 
which at present is in its commercial glory, and 
yet in the face of this it is claimed that com- 
merce and war are antagonists. But it is said 
that war has the advantage of purging the race. 

To better the race by means of war could be 
accomplished much more effectively through 
physical disease, for the lowest strata are pre- 
eminently the sufferers, whilein war much of the 
best blood of the nations is sacrificed, and phy- 
sical weaklings are left at home to reproduce 


their kind and later many weakened, wounded or 
diseased return, The savage instinct of murder 
is still deeply rooted. War isan extension and 
development of universal homicide. In primitive 
time it was terrible in character exceeding the 
ferocity of the wildest beasts; in the next stage 
of development one did not eat his enemy but 
mutilated and tortured him, and now modern 
civilized wav is the same in essence though differ- 
ent in form, for inventive genius is at present ex- 
erting itself to its utmost to discover how to kill 
and mutilate the enemy at great distances, and it 
seems to have succeeded.. While we look with: 
horror upon. the, cannibals, the words of Mon- 
taigne are not inapplicable when he said that “ It 
is more barbarous to killa live man than to roast 
and eat a dead one.”. 

As is well known in. Europe, there has been 
for a long time a general belief that such a war 
as the present one would occur. Had it been 
deferred until later, it might have been still more 
terrible than it is. While a student in European 
Universities. some twenty years ago, I was fre- 
quently told by thinking ones that it was only a 
question of time before a general war was sure 
to come, 

Of course, no one can tell the probable outcome 
of. the war, But it seems to me that one of the 
possible results may be a general disarmament of 
all nations, and perhaps it may be caused by two 
very different methods: first, by impressing the 
enormous evils of war so strongly upon the people 
as to make them willing to agree to it; and! 
second, that those who may be. victorious can 
compel the vanquished as one. condition of sur- 
render to agree to the general disarmament of ald 
the belligerents. It may be that this is the only 
practical way—that is, by force to accomplisk 
such result. The present war shows clearly that tc 
have a big navy and big army is no guarantee off 
peace at all, as is so often claimed.» We hea 
much about the destruction of European mili- 
tarism, and we would that it might be accom, 
plished. We would also at the same time that 
World Navalism, which makes the war feeling 
still more extensive, could also be destroyed oy 
reduced to a minimum, 
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GENERAL SIR DOUGLAS HAIG. 
Ihe British General Commanding the First Army Corps. 


KLUCK. 


GENERAL YON 
4te German Commander who made the cenraticnaltmarch to Poris. 
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SIR SMITH DORRIEN. 


General Sir H. LL. Smith-Dorrien, G.C.B., 
vho has been the recipient of the highest praise 
4% the hands of Sir John French, has taken part 
n practically all the British engagements since 
878. Sir Horace was appointed to command 
he Second Army Corps on the sudden death. of 
teneral Grierson on the eve of hostilities. He 
vas appointed to the office on the special. recom- 
nendation of Lord Kitchener. How well. the 
var minister’s choice has been justified is evident 
rom the following. In_his_ historic. despatch, 
Sir John French aftee describing | General’ Smith 
Jorrien’s resistance on the 26th says :— 

1 cannot elose the brief account of this glorious stand 
the British troops without recording my deep appre+ 
iation of the valuable services of General Sir Horrace 
smith-Dorrein. I say without ‘hesitation that ‘the 
aving of the left wing of my army on the morning of 
he 26th could never Wave been accomplished unless a 
Sommander of rare unusual coolness, intrepidity, and 
letermination had been present personally to conduct 
he operation. 

Sir Horace has thus saved half the British 
Army in the terrible fighting round Mons. In 
act this distinguished Officer has been in the thick 
fthe fighting wherever there has been any 
luring the past thirty-five years. Beginning with 
he Zulu War in 1879, he thas served in the 
Beyptian war, the Nile ‘Expedition; the Soudan 
Jampaign, the Chitral‘and Tirak Expeditions and 
he Nile Expedition of.1898... In the South Afri- 
an War he commanded a Brigade and then a 
Jivision, Nine-tenths of his servicehhas been passed 
n India and it was at Quetta that he built the 
irst Soldier’s Club that the Army has ever known. 
Since then he has bee in command. at: Aldershot 
ind is one of the most popular of British Gene- 
als. Heis an eloquent speaker and a. facile 
yriter and can give and take knocks better than 
the best aildiar 1 in the field. 


Lieut.-General Sir Douglas aay, 


Lieutenant-General Sir Douglas Haig, Cominand- 
sx of the first Army Corps in Sir John French’s 
Expeditionary Force, is the veritable.embodiment 
of all that is meant by: the expression. ‘“ cavalry 
dash.” He is now fifty-three years of age and 
nas been General Officer Commanding «t Alder- 
shot since 1912. His previous careey’_ fitted him 
for this enviable post and being a soldier after 
Six John French’s heart, he commands a brilliant 
force of army in the present war. Jn 1885, he 


BO 


of honour to Queen  eagtes 


Seay as 7th Hussars, served in the Soudan 
campaign in 1898, being present at Atbara and 
Omdurman for eiiok ye received his brevet 
majority. - He went through the South African 
War first as D. A. A. G. oe cavalry in Natal, 
then as Chief Staff Officer to General French and 
finally hecommanded a group of columns for 
which he was promoted Brevet Colonel. He then 
became A. D. C. to the King. “and received the 
King’s and Queen’s medals. Nor was his work 
confined to two continents. In 1903, he was 
made Inspector-General of Cavalry in India and 
three years hence was appointed Director of Mili- 
tary. Training and Chief of Staff in India from 


which he took up_ his command in Aldershot. 


Thus from post to. post, he.,was promoted with 
increasing reputation. Some years ago he mar- 
ried the Hon. Dorothy Vivian, one of the maids 
As a mark of 
Royal favour the marriage was celebrated in the 


private Chapel at Buckingham Palace in the pre- 
sence of the King and Queen. Sir Douglas is 
believed to be a scientific soldier and is the author 


of a book, ‘‘ Cavalry Tactics.” Though a master- 
ful man he is exceedingly popular with his men 
who are proud to march with him to the tune of 
‘*¢ Death or Glory Boys.” As has been expected 
Sir Douglas has so distinguished himself in the 


present war that he-has since been made Gene- 


ral in Sir John. French's Expeditionary Force. 


SIR PHILIP CHETWODE. 


Brigadier- -General Sir Philip Chetwode com- 
manded the fifth Cavalry Brigade, which was ac- 
cording to Sir John French’s despatch of Septem- 
ber 7th, 1914, posted at Binche, on the extreme 
British right at the beginning of the combined 
operations. On August 28th,'the Brigade fought 
a brilliant action with the Gexinan Cavalry in the 
course of which the 12th Lancers and Royal Scots 


- Greys routed the enemy and speared large numbers 


in flight... Sir John French says that the for- 
ward reconnoissance conducted by Sir Philip Chet- 
wode in conjunction with Major-General Allenby 
did excellent ‘work ‘on the 22nd and” 23rd. of 
August. The combined forces “ penetrated as far 
as Soignies, _ They showed to,great advantage in 
their encounters. besides. bringing information 
from the French Headquarters.” Sir Philip has 


inherited much of his fighting qualities from his 


father, Sir George Chetwode, who served with 
distinction during the Crimean War in the &th 
Hussars as also in two Indian campaigns, 
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SIR PRATAP. SINGH. 


Among the Feudatory Princes and Ruling Ghiefs 
of India who have now gone to the front, H. H. Sir 
Pratap Singh is neither the most wealthy nor the 
most powerful, but he is perhaps the best known of 
them all to the British public and represents the 
type of the best of India’s Native Rulers. Born 
in 1845 he is now in his seventieth year, but no 
consideration of advancing age could keep him 
from his “ right to serve the King Emperor.” He 
has led a busy life and added lustre to his crown 
on many an occasion. A soldier, first and fore- 
most, a dashing cavalry officer of the highest 
class, a general as well as a fighting magn, he has 
also had his triumphs in peaceful spheres. He 
gained experience under the Maharaja of Jaipur, 
which he has utilised to such advantage for the 
administration of Jodhpur that it is a model of 
administrative efficiency. 

His military career is ever more distinguished. 
He has scarcely lost an opportunity of service. 
In 1878 he formed one of the Kabul Mission, In 
1897 he took part in the Mohmad Expedition as 
A.-D.-C. to General Ellis. This frontier raid was 
followed next year by a more determined effort 
and final triumph atthe Tirah Expedition in 
which he was of immense help to the General 
Officer Commanding, Sir William Lockhart. Two 
years passed by and he was again in China in 
command of the Imperial Service Troops which 
formed part of the international expedition for 
the relief of the Pekin legation under the 
command of General Sir Alfred Gaselee. Indian 
troops and leaders won high tributes from the 
representatives of the Foreign Powers. In 1902 Sir 
Pratap became Chief of Idar in Guzerat from which 
he resigned in favour of his son, though stil retain- 
ing his position in Jodhpur, He is now an Honorary 
Commandant of the Imperial Cadet Corps. 

Sir Pratap has now passed _ three-score-and-ten 
but he is still an excellent rider and a shot. In 
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offering his services at this hour of crisis he has 
added one more proof of Indian loyalty and 
chivalry to the Imperial cause. Already we are 
hearing of the dash and pluck of the Sikhs, 
the Gurkhas and the Bengal Lancers. All India 
awaits the triumph of Indian arms in the conti- 
nental war, and with men like Sir Pratap, there is 
no wonder that Indian’ troops are such splendid 
heroes. 


‘There is an interesting incident which describes 
the late Earl’s iatimate relationship with Maharaja 
Sir Pratap and his admiration of Rajput valour 
which is narrated thus by the ex-Commander-in- 
Chief whose loss the Empire is mourning :— 


“At Jodhpur my friend the Maharaja sir Pratar 
Singh gave us a signal proof that the ancient valour of 
the Rajputs has not deteriorated inthe present day. 1 
laad wounded a fine boar, and on his making for some 
rocky ground where I could hardly have followed him on 
horseback, I shouted to Sir Pratap to get between hir 
and the rocks, and turn him in my direction. The 
Maharaja promptly responded, but just as he came face 
to face with the boar his horse put his foot into a hole 
and fell, the. infuriated animal rushed on the faller 
rider, and, before the latter could extricate himself 
gave him a severe wound in the leg with his formidabl 
tushes. On going to his assistance I found Sir Prata 
bleeding profusely, but standing erect, facing the boa: 
and holding the creature (who was upright on his hinc 
legs) at arm’s length by his mouth. The spear withou 
the impetus given by the horse at full speed is not : 
very effective weapon against the tough hide of a boar’! 
back, and on realising that mine did not make much 
impression, Pratap Singh, letting go his held of th 
boar’s mouth, quickly seized his hind-legs, and turne 
him on his back, erying ‘mazvo Sahib maro /’ which 
instantly did and killed him. Any one who is able t 
realise the strength and weight of a wild boar wt 
appreciate the pluck and presence of mind of Sir Pra 
tap Singh in this performance. Fortunately my wif 
and daughter, who had been following the pig-sticke 
in a light cart, were close at hand and we were able t 
drive my friend home at once. The wound was foun) 
to be rather a bad one, but it did not prevent Sir Prata 
from attending some tent-pegging and other amusement 
in the afternoon, though he had to be carried to thi 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

it has been said that the most dithcult role to 
y in Europe is that of an Heir-Apparent. At 
present time the British nation takes a special 
erest in the Prince of Wales and watches with 
er solicitude the careful education His Royal 
yhness 1s yaining for future duties. The 
nce of Wales’ Relief Fund started immediately 
the outbreak of hostilities is a symbol of the 
tish adoration of the young Prince. The young 
nee, though delicate of health, volunteered 
service in this great war but Lord Kitchener 
alidated the Prince on the score of his mino- 
y. itis now announced that H.R. H. has 
aed the Expeditionary Force in France, No- 
ng could be more inspiring for the British 
rces than the presence of their young Prince 
ong the ranks. It must be an invaluable lesson 
1 the Prince would be proud to be associated 
the great patriotic enterprise. 


Born at White Lodge, Richmond, on June 
1894, the Prince of Wales was educated under 
-tutorship of Mr. Hansell until he entered 
gorne on May 1, 1907. He then went to 
stmouth in 197, where he was mid-shipman in 
_Hindustan. In i911, he was invested as 
nee of Wales at Carnarvon Castle and in June 
s made Knight of the Order of the Garter. 
ring the year 1912, he studied French and 
litical Economy in Paris and later entered the 
ford University «s an under-graduate. In 
13, the Prince visited Germany. 

Beyond the historic ceremony of the Corona- 
n the Priuce has seldom figured in State func- 
ns. Alike the Prince and his august parents 
» anxious to avoid the lime-light of official rou- 
e, ‘The first official duty he performed was'in 
ne last when he received President Poincare 
his axwwival in England. 

The Prince has been trained very much in the 
anner of his great father. It is said, he has 
en an extremely hard worker and has struck 
ose about him, high and low, as what we call ‘a 
e thing.’ Nervous and conscientious the Prince 
s been brought up in the most lovable manner 
d is universally liked by all with whom he 
wked, studied and played. The Prince is fond 
natural history and enjoys lectures in science, 
good sportsman, the training he is now under- 
ing will be of service when the sceptre falls to 
m to rule the Empire and it is believed jhe will 
j the worthy successor of King George. 


“GENERAL LEMAN. 


The defence of Liege will go down in history as 
one of the most memorable episodes in the great 
war. One of the principal miscalculations on 
which the German War Lord staked his fortune 
was that he could’ ride roughshod over Belgium, 
But the gallant people rose like one man to de- 
fend the integrily of the motherland against the 
onslaughts of unscrupulous assailants. It is on 
all hands admitted that but for the heroic de- 
fence of Liege and the consequent check in the 
German advance France would have fallen an 
easy prey to the sudden irruption of the Uhlans. 

And the genius of Liege is General Leman 
who has won a world-wide reputation for his 
pluck and heroism. Nine years ago he was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Belgian Engineer Corps 
and was employed as Director of Studies at the 
Keole Militairie having been Professor and Exa- 
miner in Mathematics at the same school. Gene- 
ral Leman, though only second in rank, was prac- 
tically in charge of the whole training of the boys 
both in and out of doors. Proud of his work, he 
has completely reorganised the entire system 
which has produced the gallant defenders of the 
fortress. 

Before gaining renown as a Commander in the 
Field, General Leman had already won it as a 
Mathematician and Scientist. The author of a 
very readable and practical treatise on his favou- 
rite subject, he is equally a man of fierce and un- 
tiring energy. Thus Belgium found in her hour 
of need the ideal combination of advanced science 
and thorough practical attainments in the great 
soldier scientist. In fact, the necessity of this 
happy combination is the theme of the General’s 
remarks to the military correspondent of the 
Daily News and’ Leader, when long ago he saw 
him at his school. ‘ My sole desire has been to 
amalgamate theory and practice, and to bring the 
two branches of military trainiag—ensignment 
and eaamandment—ainto line with one another 
with the object of ensuring success on the battle- 
field.” 

How well the Belgian General has justified his 
precepts is to-day the theme of universal eulogy. 
And yet the hero of Liege had seen no_ battle to 
lead his forces to victory or defeat : for two gene- 
rations have seen no war, and peace was over all. 
At the age of sixty-two General Leman leapt into 
his saddle from his arm-chair at the Ecole Mili- 
taire and marched his gallant countrymen to 


glory. 
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After all in the nature of things his attempts 
wit a handful of Belgians to stem the tide of 
the Uhlan hordes was desperate. Many a time 
alone and single-handed, he worked day and 
night to avert the fatal tragedy. Often had he 
been the hero of thrilling exploits and hairbreadth 
escapes. One such is reported by Dr. Dillon in 
the Daily Telegraph. On one occasion when_ he 


was conversing with the officers of his staff two, 


German officers and six privates surprised him at 
his doors. 

‘“‘ They endeavoured to elbow aside the members 
of the Belgian Staff, the better to slay General 
Leman. General Leman cries, ‘ Quick, hand me 
a revolver.’ One of his subordinates, a man. of 
enormous size, answers, ‘ You have no right to 
risk your life, General.’ ‘ I will, | must pass out 
to them,’ insists General Leman, but the military 
Goliath seizing General Leman, hoists him up 
above the foundry wall and drops him’ on the 
other side, and rejoins him. 


From the windows of neighbouring houses the. 


contents of several Brownings were sent after 


them, but the colossal officer pushed his General 
into the little workshop of the foundry, saving: 


his life.” 

But his capture was only a matter of time, A 
German officer who was present,at the storming 
and bombardment of Liege has given a. vivid 
account of the final phase of this tragic episode 
of the war. It is said that when the debris 
of one of the forts that had been  practi- 
cally demolished by artillery fire 
cleared away the General was found beneath half 
suffocated. First aid was applied, and as soon as 
he had been restored to, consciousness the General 
was taken before General von Emmich, to whom 
he surrendered his sword. Recognising General 
Leman’s gallantry, the German Commander at. 
once returned the sword, «a knightly act which 
deeply moved the Belgian hero, General Leman 
was nursed back to health, and from his place in 
the prison the brave hero sent a touching and 
pathetic letter to the King of the Belgians : 


“In honour of our arms I have surrender- 
ed neither the fortress nor the forts. ’ Deifn 
pardon, Sire, in Germany where I am proceeding, 
my thoughts will be, as they always have heen, 
of Belgium and the King. I would willingly 
have given my life the better to serve them,’ but 
death was fast granted to me,” | 


mand of a division in 1903, and general in co 


had ~ been. 


It has been said that General Pau is the Lor 
Roberts of the French Army. He is now an ol 
veteran of sixty-six but no schoolboy in Franc 
could be more vivacious and energetic. A Frenc 
writer said some time before the outbreak of th 
present war: “Amongst his fellow-generals— 
those who will be called to command the differer 
armies in war time—General Pau is the man the 
is taken for granted.” 

- This is no obiter dictum. Short, thickset, the 
roughly French in manner, he is even a moi 
complete contrast than is General Joffre to tk 
rigid type of German Commander, Four an 
forty years ago in the great Franco-German W: 
the General showed the mettle he was made, whe 
asa young lieutenant just out of the militar 
school of St. Cvr he fought splendidly at Froese! 
weiler. He lost an arm under Bazaine at Rezo: 
ville, recovered from amputation before the su 
render of Metz, escaped, got to Toreos, and w 
drafted into Bomobaki’s Army, in which he mac 
the painful, and so far as he went, heroic tram 
from Bourges to Pontarlier. Since the age 
eighteen he was marked out for success. 
commanded his battalion by 1881, was a colon 
in 1893, a brigadier in 1897, a general in cor 


mand of an army corps at Nancy in 1907. Whg4 
General Joffre wanted aman with the dash ar 
activity of a boy of eighteen he picked on tk 
veteran, 

Not less noble is General Pau’s admirati 
of General Joffre. He refused at the outset 
the present war the post of Commander-in-Chi 
and put forward his friend, Joftre. 

“* Joffre,” he said, ‘‘is not a man to be depre 
sed by reverses, nor to be made tipsy by succe: 
He has a sturdy, enduring body, as I once he 
But Iam now considerably his senior in yea 
and the loss of the arm prevents my using fie 
glasses on horseback. Asa Lorrainer, howeve 
I should be glad to serve in Alsace, It wot 
give mea new lease of life to accomplish the 
any marked success. And it would appease t 
soul of my dear patriotic sister whom I lost 
long since.” 

And so he went to Mulhousen and the t- 
friends met again on the eve of the deliverance 
the “children of Alsace.” 

The Indian Review is a magazine which keeps wi 
abreast of the times in dealing with living subjects | 
the day.—Capital, 
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GENERAL Dp AMADE. 


In his memorable despatch on September 7th 
Sir John French. wrote with reference to the 
ighting on August 27th and 28th: “ General 
D’Amade also with the 61st and 62nd French 
Reserve Divisions moved down from the neigh- 
pourhood of Arras on the enemy’s right flank 
and took much pressure. off the rear oe the Bri- 
tish forces.” New what, sort’ of man is this 
General D’Amade? ~The ‘Sketch gives the follow- 
ing picture: “He is able to keep the martial 
character intact under a pile of social attainments. 
A man of about fifty, with grey moustache and 
srey-blue eyes, a brilliant horseman and of estab- 
lished valour, he is the best type of the able and 
active soldiers who are upholding the honour of 
France in the present encounter.” _ 


It has been said that his allies find no » fitter. des- 
cription than that he is an officer anda gentleman. 
In fact D’Amade has moved with Englishmen 
and has frequently been seen in London and is 
fairly conversant with English idioms. In fact 
he knows more English than most Englishmen 
know French. He has already been in touch with 
the British army on active service. He went 
through the South African War as French Mili- 
tary Attaché. The South African friendship with 
English Generals has now borne fruit, , Many of 
the English Commanders in the present Expedi- 
tionary Force saw service in. South Africa. when 
D’Amade was attaché. In bearing and | appear- 
ance General D’Amade looks every inch a first 
rate fencer. With his pleasing manners, and 
viviacity he is a typical Frenchman ‘and a worthy 
comrade to the English Commandants, 


Major-General Pulteney. 


Major-General William Pulteney, C.B., D. Ss. on 
is fifty-four years of age ‘and ;has been i in .com- 
mand of the Sixth Division of the Irish Command 
since 1910 and has had a long and varied war 
record. He is a Guardsman and was present: with 
the Guards’ Brigade in Egypt in 1882, _ being at 
the battle of Mahula and Telish Kabir. Whilst 
employed on special duty under the Foreign Office 
in Uganda, he served in the Unyoro and Nandi 
Expeditions (medal and clasp). From 1899 to 
1902 he was in South Africa, being three times 
mentioned in despatches, promoted to a Brevet 
Colonelcy, and receiving the Queen’s medal with 
six clasps and the King’s with two. He command- 
ed the ist Battalion Scots Guards during the 
Boer War, 


RENE np 


General Nicolas. Ruzsky. 


General Nicolas Vladimirovitch Ruzsky is one of 
the most prominent oflicers of the Russian General 
Staff with previous experience in two wars. Chief 
of staff in the second Manchurian Army he made 
his name in the Russo-Japanese War. He re- 
ceived his military’ education at the Gymnasium 
at Petrograd and later at the: Constantine Military 
Schools antl the Nicolas Academy of the General 
Stalf. ‘When only: eighteen he served as Sub- 
Lieutenant’ in the Turkish War. A Colonel at 
thirty-one and a Major-General at forty-two, he 
is now in full command of an important section 
of the: Russian’ forces thet: against Austria. 
He is now sixty-one, 

The Petrograd soreddppbuét of the Zimes gives 
a pleasant picture: of the: Russian: General. Regula- 
tions have been dratted,: says: he, under Gaueral 
Ruzsky’s direction for the governing of the Ar my. 
It has always been - cousidered, that theory and 
practice ave inseparable. ‘In order to be a good 
General,” he always said, “‘one must be able to 
devise a plan of attack and also to carry it out.” 
This rare combination of qualities of Field Com- 
mander and scientific training has brought General 
Ruzsky tothe front. To the foregoing must be 
added great intelligence and capacity in operating 


large masses of men. 


During the big. military manceuvres General 


‘Ruzsky attracted attention because he could tell 


at any given moment where any Regiment stood 
and-he could extract the maximum of benefit from 
the position of every unit. 

Before the war; General Ruzsky, then Coman- 
‘der of the Kiet? “Military District, seriously stu- 


‘died the future svene of the ope tions) and it is 
‘quite safe to‘assert that. at the beginning of the 
‘campaign the conqueror of wow (Lemberg) knew 
‘every path, ¢ 


gully, and elevation in Galicia as well 
as, ‘and’ perhaps better than, the Austrian leader, 
This: detailed study of the battlafield and familiar- 
ity with the scene of the warfare, joined to the 
qualities of a great General, helped General Ruz- 
sky to gain his victory over the Austrians. The 
General has already achieved distinction by the 


_ complete capture of Lemberg as the procla- 


mation issued -by the Grand Duke Nicolas indi- 
cates. He has thus avenged in Galicia the defeat 
of the Russian Army in German Poland. It is 
reported that his capture of Galicia has practically 
annihilated the Austrian armies and Russia is 
expecting further progress under his command, 


— 
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General Rennenkampf. 


General Rennenkampf, the victor in the battle 
of August 21 in East Prussia where three German 
Corps are reported to have been routed, is the 
leader of the Russian Army operating against 
Germany. He is a veteran of wide experience 
and has seen considerable war service in his time. 
He was probably the one Russian General who 
came through the Russo-Japanese War with en- 
hanced reputation. Born at Estlande on 17th 
April 1854, he was educated successively in the 
Reval Gymnasium, the Military School of Finland 
and in the Nicolas Academy, St. Petersburg. 
Having had a thorough military training he en- 
tered the 5th Uhlan Regiment, commanded the 
Acktizsky Regiment of Dragoons and was soon 
after made Chief D’Etat-Major of Hast Baykal 
District. Further honours were in store for him 
and he became successively Commander of the 
First Cavalry Brigade, the 3rd Cossack Division 
of West Baykal, 7th and the 3rd Siberian Corps, 
In 1900 he was called upon to serve in Macedonia 
and received the honour of the Cross of St. 
George. In the Russo-Japanese War he com- 
manded the Siberian Cossack Division and so 
distinguished himself that he was made General- 
Lieutenant with the Order of St. Stanislaus from 
the Emperor. Although wounded, he never left 
his post and only after a very serious wound in 
the leg was for a little while in the hospital. He 
isa splendid type of horseman and rejoices in 
cavalry charges quite as muchas our Sir John 
French. One who has seen him at the _ battle- 
field says that the battle of Lianyang and Shaho 
will always keep the name of -General Rennen- 
kampf alive. It is said that the most brilliant 
officers of the Russian Life Guards volunteered 
for service in Rennenkampf’s division. That is 
an indication of the magnetic power of his per- 
sonality. The present war has opened out a rich 
field of glory and adventure to General Lieute- 
nant Rennenkampf of whom much is expected 
alike by the Emperor and the people of Russia. 


The premier Review and Magazine of India. The 
literary man, the politician, the scholar and student, will 
all find in its pages matter of engrossing interest, | 
No literary man, educationist or student * * * 
should deprive himself of the advantage of having The 
Indian Review on his book-shelf or table.—Bassein 
News. 


Speaking of the reference books he consulted in the 
preparation of bis book, “ Economics of British India,” 
Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., Bays : I have been greatly 
helped by the old files of the Indian Review, which 
contain a large fund of accurate information on Indian 
economic questions, not to be easily gathered elsewhere, 


VON DER 'GOLTZ. 


On the occupation of Belgium, Field Marshall 
Von Der Goltz was appointed Military Governor 
of the State. Public opinion in Germany had 
long marked him out as the probable Commander- 
in-Chief of the German forces in time of war. 
The Field Marshall is an old veteran of seventy 
and has won reputation alike as a writer and as a 
fighter. Curiously enough his first literary efforts 
were novels written’ when a cadet at Gross-Lich- 
terfelde to help to support his widowed mother. 
But he achieved his world-wide reputation by the 
publication of “ Nation in Arms” and “ Army 
Leadership,” which are now studied as Text Books 
in the military colleges of every nation. Der 
Goltz had long been connected with the military 
training of the Turks but the recent Balkan con- 
flict proved that they had not altogether much 
profited by the German discipline. Even in Ger- 
many, since the utter rout of the Turks in a single 
campaign, many thought that Der Goltz had 
dug the grave of his own reputation. But the 
Kaiser thought otherwise and appointed him 
Inspector-General of the Second Army including | 
the flower of the Prussian Guards. Though 
no favourite at court owing to his blunt and 
bluff outspoken manner Goldz Pasha, the title of | 
which he is still proud, is almost universally consi-. 
dered the Fatherland’s greatest living soldier. 


Much of Goltz’s military tactics were learnt 
under the greatest living soldier in Germany, 
Field Marshall Count Von Haesler. As he ad- 
mits himself the great spartan soldier “ gave my 
whole military life a different direction than it 
would otherwise have taken.” Distinctly, a soldier 
of imagination and iuitiative, he is as much a 
great General as a great writer. In fact if he 
has done nothing more than his books, it would 
have entitled him to the highest reputation. His 
books have been translated into twelve languages 
of Kurope and we can find no more brilliant an 
unanswerable apotheosis of obligatory militar 
service elsewhere. All of Goltz’s writings are 
marked by a picturesqueness and lucidity whic 
stamp him a man of literary style. Germany, 
and the Kaiser, says a writer, have showered thei 
richest honours on the bespectacled soldier whe 
looks more like a schoolmaster than a General. 
From his rank of junior lieutenant in the Austriar 
campaign of 1866 in which he had his left shoulde 
smashed by shell fire, Goltz has risen to the 
dignity of the Field Marshall of Prussia an 
Knight of the Black Eagle, 
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GENERAL VON KLUCK. 


General Von Kluck is the leader of the German 
ightwing which made the British Army its spe- 
ial object of attack. Von Kluck dealt savagely 
eckless blows which, however, failed to break the 
3ritish lines at Mons and at Cambrai on Septem- 
er 7, and finding his march impossible retreated 
o the Aisne. It is reported that the hammer he 
vas preparing threatened to become the anvil. 

Von Kluck is perhaps the only great hope of 
he German Army. The military veterans who 
nay be trusted with the fortunes of the German 
rms have become old and have more or less _re- 
ired from active service and among the younger 
renerals there is scarcely one with sufficient dis- 
inction to be entrusted with such onerous com- 
nands. Owing to lack of generalsit would appear 
hat the giants of four score years, who have 
ince left their homes for curing stations have all 
een recalled. Von Der Goltz, Bernhardi, Prit- 
vitz, Haeseler and Hidelberg—all giants of a 
orgotten era—are all come back with their swords. 
tence the most important commission in the 
yperations of the Western Theatre therefore 
allen to the lot of the great soldier-general, Von 
K luck. 

Von Kluck’s plan was to take Paris at any cost, 
nd though he has failed so far in taking the 
world by surprise, he succeeded in erecting the 
Aisne trenches on which is supposed to depend the 
‘ortunes of the most historic battle in France. 

Von Kluck is a fine officer, tall], thin, and truly 
Latin in aspect except for his spike helmet and 
1is “tooth-brush moustache. He owes his rank 
neither to noble birth nor to intrigue. In fact, 
ne had reached the rank of colonel before the 
Emperor bestowed nobility on him, and he appar- 
antly did not care very much about being ‘ Von 
Kluck’ after having been for so many years 
simply ‘Kluck.’ The general is thoroughly popular 
with his soldiers, partly because he treats them 
well, partly because they recognise him as a real 
thief, a true leader. He is a man of few words. 
His writings on strategy make him an authority— 
academically, of course—on military science. 


But he has always been regarded as an_ officer 
6f outstanding ability. He isin many respects 
however, an exception in the German Officer 
Corps and if he should prove unequal to his rising 
reputation German arms would be in great jeo- 


pardy. 


His so-called ‘ exile” 
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The Crown Prince of Gemtinen 


The Crown Prince of Germany, who is now in 
command of an important section of the Kaiser’s 
forces, and whose impulsive indiscretions seem 
to have placed General Von Kluck in an awkward 
situation, and his own in frequent danger of being 
hemmed in by the opponents, is a born fighter. 
He is undoubtedly the most popular Royal figure 
in Germany to-day with the possible exception of 
the Emperor. During the last few years, the 
world has been made familiar with the Royal 
Prince’s well-known doings, his love of sport, his 
military enthusiasm, his blazing indiscretions; in 
a word with all the fussiness of an impulsive cha- 
racter and a restless spirit. Though he has not 
made as yet mark for rulership, befitting the 
would-be Emperor of a great Empire, there is no 
doubt of his capacities for soldiering and it is 
generally believed that, at present at any rate, he 
is the right man in the right place. 

Berlin and Potsdam have indeed seen little of 
the Crown Prince. Itis well-known that since 
the winter of 1912-13 he wasimmuned at Danzig. 
and “ banishment” from 
the Imperial Capital had many a time been attri- 
buted to parental jealousy of the Crown Prince’s 
popularity. This inuendo is an apparent absurdity. 
For who does not know the light-hearted and 
impulsive predilections of the Prince? Among 
the Royal and aristocratic circles he passes for a 
‘notorious democrat”. Though he is close upon 
thirty-two he bas seldom displayed that tact for 
reserve in utterance and dignity in manners that 
should characterise the future Kaiser. His blood 
is always up, and he knows naught of what passes 
for diplomacy. In the Reichstag he would side 
openly with the Opposition and cheer the Socialist 
militarist. He has been at the head and front 
of all Anglophobia and mailfistism long before 
the outbreak of the war. 

He became the leader of the war-party in Ger- 
many when three years ago he dissented from the 
Chancellor’s proposed peaceful arrangement with 
France in regard to Morocco. His conduct led 
to a rupture with the Kaiser who however admit- 
ted, ‘‘ Well, William is no diplomat. I will admit 
it; but I believe the fellow has got marrow in his 
bones. He will turn out to be our Moltke yet.” 

It is said that he has inherited a double dose 
of his father’s militarism and a double dose of his 
capacities, With a perpetually smiling physiognomy 
and a devil-may-care manner he has done many 
things which stamp him a “ man of independence 
of character and high-minded patriotism,” 
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He had the moral courage to tell the Buiperor of the 
scandals in His Majesty’s personal entourage in connec- 
tion with Herr Harden’s revelations. He wedded the 
Princess without waiting to participate in a marriage of 
political convenience, He has taken risks in burdle 
races, cavalry charges, aeroplane flights and airship 
cruisers without consulting anything but his own whims. 
He did not, hesitate to give vent to his personal feelings 
in the Riechstag during the great Moroccan debate in 
1911, when large sections of his countrymen, like him- 
elf, felt that Germany had rattled her sword and then 
ignominiously withdrawn from the fray. 

Such are some of the Crown Prince’s assertions 
of individuality. All these varied exhibitions of 
courageous and high-minded initiatives were ex- 
pressions of a temperament which the Crown 
Prince had manifested all his life. Hissoul must be 
merry now-that he isin the fray. In fact,he has‘long 
shown a weakness for sport and war, and the recent 
report of his vandalism in a Duchess’s castle canadd 
little lustre to his sportsmanship. It is impossible 
to think of the Prince as a writer, but he is the 
author of a well-known book ‘‘ My Hunting Diary 
in India,” which is a modest account of his remi- 
niscences of a hunting-tour in this country: When 
all is said he is a simple, unostentatious, genial 


kind of man, and as an admiring biographer sa'ys :. 


“ The great-grandson of the first Kaiser will know, 
if he is forced to fight, how to guard his rights, 
and most assuredly he will not be William the Last.” 

The Crown Prince is thus no more the ‘ un- 
written page ” he was depicted to be some time 


"Sir Archibald Murray. 


Major General Sir Archibald James Murray, 
K.C.B., M.V.C., D.S.0., the chief of staff in the Ex- 
peditionary Force, is one of Sir “John French’s 
chosen men. Colonel of the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers and Inspector of Infantry since 1912, 
Sir Archibald entered the twenty-seventh . Regi- 
ment in 1879, became Captain of the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers in 1887, and was promoted Major Gene, 

ral in 1910. He has since. had exceptional. faci- 
lities for war service having seen action in Zulu- 
land in 1888, and South eee in 1899, where 
he was dangerously wounded. As. Director of 
Military Training at the War Office from 1907 
to #912, he has had» ample experience in. the 
ty aining of the army which it is hoped he will 
use to the best advantage at the present crisis. 
For his services in the South African War he 
was awarded the King’s and Queen’s medals, Sir 
Archibald is now fifty-four years of age and he 
is a veritable Berthier, quiet, self-possessed, deter- 
thined, thoroughly up to date as regards profes- 
sional knowledge, and a tremendously hard- 
worker,” 


consistent advocate of efficient administration 


Premier of the Union in 1910, and a couple 0; 


‘statesman he will once again 
this time.a new lesson in the art of 


Ce 


“GENERAL BOTHA. 


| Béaniecn years ago General Betha fought 
against'the British whose Empire in South Africa 
he is now endeavouring to augment. For six and 
thirty months he fought the British tooth and 
nail and won his spurs at Colenso and many a 
euerilla warfare. And to-day he doubtless has 
among his soldiers many who fought in oppositiou 
to him in those trying times. Such are the amaz- 
ing chances of war. We are witnessing to-day 
the culmination of the glorious act of British liber- 
alism under the inspiration of Campbell Banner- 
man which began with the nomination of the 
Boer General as the Premier of the Union of 
South. Africa. General Botha who now com- 
mands the Expeditionary Force against the Ger- 
man South-West Africa was born in 1862, at 
Greytown in Natal. He early saw active service 
in savage warfare and in the South African War 
suddenly rose to eminence from comparative obs- 
curity. His Success in many a skirmish earnec 
him so great a reputation that on the death oi 
General Joubert he became as a matter of course 
Commander-in-Chief of the Transvaal Boers. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that even aftex 
the fall of Pretoria he re-organised the Boe 
resistance with a view to fight the British forces, 
Ably assisted by De Wet and De la Ray he contin- 
ued his stubborn and indomitable pursuit til 
inevitably overcome by superior numbers, equip) 
ment and discipline. 

On the close of the war—and Botha had _ hig 
share in bringing about the final settlement—h« 
turned his mind to the paths of peace and settlec 
Government. Since then Botha has been recog 
nized as.a great statesman. He has come to be 
regarded as: one of the most remarkable men in =: 
remarkable: Empire.: In South Africa he is lookec 
upon as a great leader of the Boer people, as « 


He was thus a pioneer in the reconstruction o 
South Africa under British rule. He was mad 


years later a Genéralin the British Army. 


And so this redoubtable fighter comes again t¢ 
“‘take on the job,’ and add fresh lustre to a lif 
filled with many an adventure. . A soldier and: 
give the German 
war whicl 
will be unforgettable. 
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WOMEN AS STANDARD BEARERS 


BY THE LADY FRANCES BALFOUR. 
—_—_ 9. | 


» little procession passed along the side of 
one of the great London thoroughfares 
leading to the west, a district of London 
still full of the remains of ancient forest 

rees and the leafy orchards of farm-houses, which 

ave long given place to streets and gardens. 

‘here are many people walking, always passing 

long the pilgrim way, and to-day we watch the 

over “widening and deepening line of men w ho are 
preparing for the battle-front. 

This procession was a faithful imitation of the 
novement of troops. Night was falling, the lamps 
were half lit; and there were more shadows than 
ight. All the marchers ought to have been in 
iheir beds, preparing for the day and the hour 
still a long way ahead of them, for the ‘eldest: was 
ibout nine years of age, and the rank-and-file 
vere about two years younger, They were march- 
ng to the tuck of drum, beaten as far as could be 
een on a variety of tin plates and lids. Their 
ormation was close, and they kept an even tread. 
[he boys were beating the drums, ‘and the little 
ompany was led by two standard bearers. The 
wo that carried the flags were girls, and in their 
sands the well-worn folds of the Union Jack were 
veld carefully aloft. The children play at War, 
nd as they gather under theirelected leaders the 
tandard bearers are the women. 

But the thoughts of many hearts may be 
evealed is the constant feeling as we tread the 
ccustomed ways and get used to the unaccustom- 
d sights. 

Women in their efforts for the rights of full 
itizenship have beer so often confronted with the 
nenace of War, with the assertion that when it 
smade they must stand and look on. Brute 
‘orce it is that wins, and they are no judges of 
he hour in the nations when that supreme test 
nust be applied. 

To-day, internationally, women are thinking of 
he future. Every country is wondering what 
will be its life when at last the “ sulphurous 
anopy ” of War is cleared away. Every nation 
csiows it cannot return to the old ways. Some 
will suffer in loss of territory, to all will come the 
xhaustion of prolonged warfare. Women will be 
i the majority of men all over the Continents 
hat engaged in the struggle, Already, where there 
S conscription, the work of men is being done by 
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women, ‘The must shall foam round the white 
feet of laughing girls whose sires have marched ” 
—from whence there is no return. We are con- 
stantly being asked why women are not being 
employed -in the traffic by tram and _ rail, 
and in bureaus and: fields as they are in 
ranee, The answer is that with a volunteer 
army, 1s we have, the call to arms carn be met 
without depriving these services of their usual 
male workers, and that the established order of 
things is so little disturbed at present, it is not 
necessary to use women in a way unaccustomed 
to the ordinary habits of the public. The British 
people would rather go without a thing than haye 
their conventional ideas as to what ought to be 
done upset. An innkeeper, who was. still employ- 


_ing German waiters in this country, was told by a 


customer that it would be more seemly to have a 
set of women waiters. He replied, Germans he 
had always had, and he did not.see his way to do 
otherwise. 

There isa great deal of this conventionalism 
and red tape about the methods of the funds 
raised for the relief of distress. The Prince of 
Wales’ Fund is being administered by a Commit- 
tee of men as the majority, who are totally un- 
acquainted with the conditions of the people, and 
some of them conspicuous instances of having no 
administrative ability. An early decision not to 
help women to obtain remunerative employment 
was entirely based on the old assumption that 
women could not be employed, and if their bread- 
winner was away, they must be supported on the 
old system of soup and bread tickets. 

Now, as the men have passed away from their 
civil occupations and form part of the army at 
the front, what does their absence reveal? It 
now shows at once how closely interwoven to-day 
are the employments of men and women. All 
that implies a liberal education has been shared 
for forty years by both sexes. The dislocation of 
trade and’ commerce, and the Stock Exchange, 
has thrown more women-typists out of work than 
men, The Army Clothing Departments would be 
badly off if the women were in the trenches, and 
the Telephone and Post, Office service has taxed 
the strength and endurance of women as highly 
as that of the men employed, Perhaps, when 
peace allows usa survey of the splendid public 
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service maintained throughout the country, 
women will be considered worthy of their hire in 
a way which has not hitherto been recognised. 

Then will women still be considered as having 
no concern with war? Will the duty nobly per- 
formed of not trying to keep the men at home 
count for nothing 2 Women are wondering to-day 
whether their responsible citizenship has been 
recognised. Certain it is if half the people had 
hindered the other half in active service, and had 
the half not in the battlefield declined the added 
activities which awaited them in the public inter- 
est, our forces would have taken the field badly 
equipped in body, but yet more in spirit. Victo- 
ria Crosses will not be distributed to women who 
have not deserted the sick in hospitals and houses 
shelled by the enemy. The women, “ the suc- 
courers of the many,” who would have hungered 
and thirsted in vain in the trenches before Liége, 
will not be decorated because they saved the lives 
of their comrades under fire. But they will dis- 
pense with ribbons and medals if that comrade- 
ship and its rights are more fully recognised by 
the civilised world. 

In this War, as it has been conducted by 
the Germans, women have suffered horrors 
in comparison to which the wounds made by 
shot and shell are very slight. They have 
been borne with the same endurance and courage. 
Women cannot be spared in modern warfare any 
more than they were and are in nations, whose 
ways did not recognise the laws of the Christian 

world. It has been proved that the invading 

army of Germany has practised all the cruelties 
we were taught to consider the peculiar property 
of the Turk against Christians. The weaker the 
people attacked, the greater must be the strength 
put forth by the “superman”. The women pay 
double toll. Theirs’ are the men, sons, or bread- 
winners. Their money has helped to build up 
the collossal armies of the age. They are unarm- 
ed more because of conventionalism than because 
they are incapable of fighting. The unarmed 
citizen has been murdered and robbed without 
distinction of sex, and the conqueror has not 
spared those cruelties to which sex is open. 

A community of suffering has enhanced the 
comradeship of the people. It will be difficult 
when the land is once more at rest for any one 
comrade to turn to another and say :-—‘* This war 
has not hurt you. No suffering of heart, no in- 
jury to your person has touched you. Your 
occupation and wage earning is the same, stand 
aside, you shall have nathing to do with the policy 


ss 


which supports the Sovereign and Parliament in 
War or in Peace.” 

We know how heavy must be the taxation 
which will be needed to clear us from the burden 
the war has laid on the finances of the nation. 
We shall be poorer in this world’s gear, the richer 
in the things which belong to the spirit. There 
will be a gap in the generations; our young 
manhood has been cut off in its prime; and the loss 
will tell heavily on the generation in which we live. 
{t has been a War made with the solemn consent 
of the whole people; can any one separate the 
values of the consent and divide it into sexes 
If we have been a people in community of suffer- 
ing, sacrifice and assent, have we not also beer 
one in the intellectual forces brought to bear or 
the condition of the country ? . 

Tt has not, as we have endeavoured to show 
been necessary to call women to do the work of 
men, as it has been on the Continent. Had ow 
last available man gone to the front, no one 
doubts that in those civilian tasks taken up by 
the women on the Continent, we in our Kingdon 
could have done them as efficiently. There has 
been no wailing and swooning among the women 
citizens ; the Continental women have been hard 
ened to the thought of conscription. Their lo 
frontiers have been steel girt, and swarming with 
armed men for centuries. Our women had n« 
such education of material facts; their home| 
have held men who choose the profession of arms 
as freemen. Their eyes have looked over the sea) 
girt frontiers of their land, guarded by the know 
ledge that our ships are riding on the waves 
And yet in the hour when the call has come, th 
women of Europe and Great Britain have met i 
with an equal appreciation of the work of braiy 
and hands they are called upon to perform. 

The mess sergeant who passes round the mesj 
tins in the trenches swept with shrapnel is ¢ 
much on active duty as the soldier he serves wit 
food, whose rifle is almost too hot to hold. 

Obedience and discipline are equally lai 
upon the community, and the suffering i 
unequal is accepted by the weaker comrade ay 
part of the glory in which she can share an: 
cannot be denied. Standard bearers of the com 
pany, comrades under arms; such are the peopl 
in stress of war. We have read it in the light « 
the tens of thousands of watch fires lit to-day i: 
Europe. 

The last man and the last shilling say the Cole 
nies where women vote. The women of the East 
who from their seclusion have seen the grea 
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‘ay of Indians set forth, have given.an expres- 
n of their faith that the Empire needs support 
it the world may dwell more securely from 
litary rapine and cruelty. <A ray of Western 
ching is coming back from the women of the 
st. They also are standard bearers; the 
ours now are no longer taken into battle, they 
it in the hearts and homes of the people. 

We gather together the thoughts which are in 
ny minds. Already our eyes are on the links 
time. ‘‘ We look before and after,” and we 
ieve that in the ages to come, wars shall cease 
vause though the ultimate decisions of humanity 
v always rest on brute force, we know that the 
sisions of the future will not lie with the dead 
nes in the valleys and hills of this conflict ; it 


& 
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will lie with those who live to count the cost, and 
to ask themselves for what has all this great river 
of blood been shed ? It has been shed in the cause 
of freedom, and the more free and equal the peo- 
ple, the more will they determine that no one 
individual or nation shall make itself lord over 
the rights and liberties of the many. 

The soldier who has fought well will earn 
his promotion and his reward, But the people 
who have given their. heart’s blood, and their 
treasure, will seek the reward of being pro- 
moted toa yet higher recognition by the State, 
the seal and recognition that they have been true 
yoke fellows in the day when the Crusade went 
forth conquering and to conquer at Freedom’s 
call, 


IN. WAR 


BY A HINDU WOMAN. 


——. 4p ~~ 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. 


OMAN and War! How different are the 
ideas suggested by the above two words ! 
F The one presents to us the picture of 

~ love, devotion, purity and grace. And 
e other, war, what is it? It has been truly 
scribed as the combination of all the horrors, 
socities, crimes and sufferings of which human 
ture is capable. Therefore, at first, we are in- 
ned to agree with the geveral opinion prevailing 
put women from the olden times that they are 
pid and emotional creatures capable only of 
yeeping and waiting’ in times of war. But a 
tle reflection and a glance through the pages of 
story will convince us how erroneous has been 
ridea. lor we shall see that women have had 
part of great importance, in one connection ov 
her, in many a battle in history. Aud the inde- 
ndent and practical women of the West prove a 
lf-evident denial to the above mentioned theory 
even leaving out of account the militant suftra- 
tes of whose heroism there can be no two 
iestions as Mr. Asquith and some other English 
atesmen of the present day can so well testify. 
will be interesting, therefore, to compare the 
its played by women in wars in ancient and 


odern dayy. 


IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL TIMES. 


We shall find in the history of nations that 
women have generally appeared in the past in 
war either as actual participants or as the causes 
of it. Inthe West, the story of fair Helen of 
Troy, the cause of the great Trojan war, is_well- 
known. The Romans found antagonists worthy 
of them in the Egyptian Queen Cleopatra, and 
Boadicia, the British Queen of martial fame. 
The former died by her own hands rather than 
surrender as an honorable vassal even to the 
mighty Julius Cesar; while the latter met her 
death, fighting sword in hand against the hosts 
of Rome. The last representative of this heroic 
race of western women was the Maid of Orleans 
who, with her mystic dreams and belief in fate, 
appeals to the eastern mind as a kindred spirit of 
their own land. | 

In the East, too, where women are supposed 
to be so backward in general, there is a record of 
its fair and heroic daughters which it need not 
fear comparison with that of the West. Shurpa- 
nakhi, sister to Ravana, King of Lanka, enjoys a 
distinction, similar to that of Helen, of being the 
factor that brought on the great war narrated in 
the Ramayan. Though we cannot find anywhere 
that she was reputed for her beauty like the 
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latter, yet she herself seems to have been pretty 
well confident of it, for she tries to persuade the 
exiled prince, Rama, to forsake his beautiful, 
noble wife Sita—Sita who is admired and revered 
to this day in India as the embodiment of the 
highest ideal of womanhood. But, as fate would 
have it, her offer ended in her mutilation by 
Luxman. Lanka’s proud) monarch could not 
_brook such a personal insult to his sister, and the 
kidnapping of Sita by him and the subsequent 
terrible war with Rama were the sequel of 
Madame Shurpanakhi’s adventure. 

We had our fighting women also. In the 
Ramayan itself we find that Dasaratha’s youngest 
wife, Kaikeyi, gets her two boons (which she 
ultimately uses as a means for the disinheritaice 
and banishment of Rama) for having saved his 
life in a great battle with a powerful Daitya 
named Sainbara. In the other epic, the Maha- 
bharata, we see how the invincible hero of the 
time, Arjuna, was challenged to and engaged in 
personal combat by Premila, the Queen of our 
Indian amazons, until neutral friends interfered 
and the fight ended in the marriage of the com- 
batants. 

Passing over to the middle ages, we find that 
the history of Rajputana teems with accounts of 
the heroic deeds of its daughters during the 
Mahomedan Period. One of the most noted among 
them was the beautiful Padmini, called the 
Flower of Chitore, a title for which she paid 
dearly enough. For Ala-ud din, King of Delhi, 
hearing of her beauty, was enamoured of her 
and treacherously capturing her husband, the 
Rana of Chitore, claimed her as his ransom. 
Padmini, resolved to pay. Ala-ud-din back in his 
own coin, disguised her two thousand chosen 
warriors as her maids of honor and palanquin 
bearey's and bravely rescued lier husband from 
the enemy’s camp. The princes and all the best and 
bravest of the warriors of Chitore had sacrificed 
their lives in the war; but when, at last, it was 
clear that the fall of the city was inevitable, the 
terrible /o/w' rites were resolved upon as a last 
vesource. Atthe head of a yellow-robed proces- 
sion of singing women was the ‘Flower of 
Chitore,” serene and smiling, going to meet her 
death by fire to escape the insults of Ala-ud-din, 

The warrior-princess of Thoda, Tarabai, who, 
by her unshaken resolve, got back her father’s 
city for him, together with her brave husband, 
from the Mahomedans, is another example of the 
high and noble spirit of Rajputnis. And the 
famous Regent Queen of Bijapur, Chand Sultana, 


what a combination of hercie resolve, political 
genius and wisdom have we in her! This great 
woman, who had guided the two States of Ahmed- 
nagar and Bijapur through the stormy days of 
internal political strife and conducted the famous 
“ Battle of the Veil” so brilliantly, at last met 
her death by the hands of a vile traitor, Auran- 
gazebe, the last of the really powerful Moghuls, 
ought to have good cause to remember a Maha- 
ratta princess—the mother of Shivaji. For, the 
death of his general, Afzul Khan, was due to 
her. A brave and ambitious woman and a sin- 
cere devotee of the Goddess Kali, she contem- 
plates such a deed as the treacherous murder of 
Afzul without a qualm—a thing which even her 
daring and resolute son hesitates to do. After 
spending a whole night in prayers to her Goddess 
she appears in the morning as one divinely in- 
spired and enjoins upon Shivaji the carrying out 
of the task without remorse—for such a deec 
committed to put down the desecrator of the 
Mother’s temples cannot be a sin. And her obe| 


- dient and loving son, Shivaji, bends his will te 


her strong faith. 

Two other Mahratta princesses—Ahalya Ba: 
of Indore and the Rani of Jhansi—will be remem 
bered in history along with Shivaji’s mother. Th 
former, though more noted for statecraft, one 
overthrew the military plans of Radho, the Pes 
wa’s uncle, by her clever strategy ; and the latte 
fought personally during the mutiny. There i 
no space to enter into any details about them an: 
we shall pass on to the modern woman, 


A CHANGED R0LE. 


Curiously enough women seem to have chang 
their rloe,or rather forced to change it. Fe 
what nation will dream of going to war to-day 
say, for the sake of a princess? Kverybody wii 
ridicule it as a melodramatic idea in these day 
of materialism and democracy. Though now-« 
days itis a common cryin the West that the 
women are being dewomanised—, ¢., losing # 
their womanly qualities of gentleness, modest) 
ete., by their inordinate desire to compete wit] 
men in all public ofices—with all this we ha 
not yet heard that a single woman, not even Mul 
Pankhurst, has offered to go to thefront. Publ 
opinion would regard theidea of women as fig 
ers in the ranks as outrageous. And for th: 
reason the Russian damsel who shouldered a ri‘j 
and fought in the trenches recently; the youn 
Servian, Miss Sophie Yovanovitch, who had t! 
credit of sending several Turks to their heave 
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THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE HELPS THE WOUNDED. 
Eugénie, the widow of Napoleon ILI, has lived in England since the downfall of the Emperor in 1870. At 
. the advanced agw of 88, she is actively helping on the cause of the Allies. She has devoted her fine home 


at Farnborough Hill tothe purposes of a military hospital She appears near the centre dressed in black, 
The Outlook. 
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MILLICENT DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
Arrives at the front in Belgium to act as a Red Cross Nurse, 
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Xenia Kritskdya whe took part, in the Russo- 
Japanese War; Harietana Korotkicvitch who 
fought by the side of her husband in the same 


war; Hannah Snell, “a truculent looking person,” 
who played an active part in the siege of Pondi- 


cherry; Christian Davis, the “fat, jolly woman,” 
the female soldier whose grave may be seen in the 
Chelsea Hospital Cemetery, and, last, the well 
known English women, Phorbe Hessel, who fought 
at Fontenoy, and ‘“ Dr. James Barry,” who served 
at Waterloo and in the Crimea—all ‘hese 
had to work disguised as men. So they have 
now turned their minds towards the great work 
of merey—the care and comforting of the wounded 
on the battlefield. 


Ruskin has somewhere said that women, too, 
have public work to do like men but on their own 
special ground ; that, as a woman’s work at home 
consists in the beautifying, educating and the 
comforting of it, she has her duties to perform in 
the esthetic, educational and humanitarian de- 
partments of public life. _In the last named of 
these she has obtained recoguition readily enough 


though men are shy of acknowledging her in the | 


others. The fact that there is such a well-trained 
and adequate staff of nurses at the war-tield  to- 
day is due to a woman Miss Florence Nightingale 
who was one of the prime founders of the Red 
Cross movement in Hurope. Her power of organi- 
sation, capacity for leadership and genius for 
getting things done under difficulties were so un- 
ique that her latest biographer, Sir Edward Cooke, 
says of her that “a great Commander-in-Chief 
‘was lost to her country when Florence Nighting- 
ale was born a woman!” In this present war 
from the highest lady to the poorest woman in 
the Empire each is working in her own way for 
the benefit of the wounded soldiers and their 
families. Her Majesty Queen Mary is interesting 
herself greatly on their behalf and her gift ofa 
motor ambulance for the use of the Indian troops 
is but a single instance of it. ‘The Duchess of 
Westminister and other great ladies are person- 
ally exerting themselves in preparing clothes and 
comforts. And thousands of women in England, 
France and Russia are doing valuable work in 
various directions such as organising relief kit- 
chens, fostering orphans and the like. Many are 
stepping into the places of men as typists, clerks 
and waiters so that the nation’s business may not 
suffer. Some have already gone to the front as 
Red Cross nurses, white others are replacing the 
professional nurses in the home hospitals, 
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HEROISM AMONG MODERN WOMEN, 


Though the women of to-day do not actuall 
join the army and do the bloody work of m ardse. 
they are not the Jess brave than in the olden days, 
as will be seen by several accounts that appear i 
the newspapers of many a brave deed performed. 
by them. Among these is the Grand Duchess of 
Luxemburg who opposed the oncoming of the 
German troops by placing her motor-car in their 
path, till the German heroes (?) pointed their 
revolvers at her and told her to get out of the 
way quickly, And the two telephone girls of 
Louvain—how proud we feel to read about them! 
These two were working at the telephone when 
some shells exploded near the building and part 
of it tumbled down. But they stirred not from 
their post for fear of creating confusion in the 
Belgian army ata certain point. Another brave 
woman isa Madame Macherez who, when the | 
Mayor of Soisson fled, took charge of the town and 
defied the Germans to do their worst. We can- 
not help adiniring the tireless energy of the 
Union Des Femmes de France which is conduct- 
ing a number of temporary hospitals in Nancy 
and the surrounding places for the sake of the 
wounded. One of their nurses, a girl of seventeen 
was killed by a shell. Yet they ave doing thers 
aan task undaunted even within range of 

re, 


INDIAN WOMEN, 


And the women of India? They, too, are 
doing what they can, though their work causieke 
for the present in the sewing of shirts and sis 
ing gifts of chucolate and money for the soldiers 
The women of Bombay alone have collected about 
23 lakhs in cash for the War Fund. My, Bhu- 
pendranath Basu has told us that the women in | 
Bengal have offered their jewelry for the cause 
of the Empire. No one but an Indian can andar: 
stand how great must be the devotion that can 
prompt such a loyal wish. For the men of India 
know to their cost how passionately fond their 
women are of jewelry which is also their savings 
bank, 

THE GREATER SACRIFION, 

We have thus seen how women both western 
and eastern are giving their time, their money 
and energy for the Empire. But many of them 
have given something more precious than all this 
As a statesman recently said in a great speech=— 
‘some of them have givensomething more dear 
than life itself—they have given the live of 
those that are dear to them,” Women are alwa ys 
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the greatest sufferers in a war. They have to send 
away their husbands and children and fathers and 
brothers to fight, waiting for the worst tidings 
from the seat of war. Besides, in the case of 
the poor the double duties of mother and bread- 
winner often fall on the woman. 

A SUGGESTION. 

Limited as her field of action at present is; the 
Indian woman can do a great service to her coun- 
try if she likes. . India has sent every help that 
she could to England in the hour of need in the 
form of men, money and articles of comfort. 
And it is true that both the men and women of 
Britain benefit by it all. But the nature of 
woman is one that craves for a direct form of 
sympathy. So, if the women of India send, either 
out of the funds already collected or by a separate 
collection, a certain sum, ‘‘as a token of love to 


sorrowing English women from sympathising 
Indian sisters,” to the wives of poor British sold- 
iers who have died in the present war, it will 
create a lasting band between the two countries as 
nothing else has done hitherto. It may not, 
perhaps, create a sensation like the one produced — 
when the list of offers from Indian Princes was — 
read out in Parliament. But the women of Bri- | 
tain will feel that the women of India have a 
heart large enough to feel for them and the 
result will be the strengthening of the ties bet-_ 
ween the two nations both politically and senti-— 
mentally. The opportunity is an excellent one 
and we will do well to utilise it. It is not for 
me, nor have I the necessary experience, to work | 
out of the details. So I place the idea for what 
it is worth before the public hoping that some 
prominent leader of society will take it in hand, 
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F the ultimate power of war to breed litera- 
ture in the warlike nation there can be 
little doubt. There is more than chance 
in the notable instances of the past, Mara- 

thon succeeded in a generation by the poetic 
greatness of the Periclean age, the Armada more 
rapidly followed by the vigorous flowering of 
English literary expression; nor was the convul- 
sion of the French revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars unproductive of consequences of this sort in 
any of the great countries of Europe which it 
immediately affected. This, however, should not 
blind us to the fact that the literary stimulus of 
warlike events is rarely direct. Among the great 
Greek dramas which have survived, there is one 
play, the Perswe of A‘schylus, which is based on 
the events of the liberators’ war against Persia, 
and in our own Elizabethan literature we cannot 
point to any single great work which reflects the 
incidents of the heroic struggle against Spain. 
Ordinarily, too, there will be a pause of years 
before that national energy which has fed upon 
great action finds expression in terms of imagina- 
tion. It is only when the confused and painful 
shouting is over that we may hope to hear the 


poetic voices whose harmony consists above all 
things in order and restraint. 

The reasons of this delay are not far to seek. 
We know that our everyday speech is simply the 
expression of those fugitive and broken thoughts 
and sentiments in which our everyday conscious- 
ness consists, and there is cause to think that 
poetiy is the speech of the grander, more complex, 
and entire thoughts and emotions which are 
evolved but slowly and with difficulty in the pain- 
ful processes of our consciousness ; poetry. is the 
expression of the highest and completest cons- 
ciousness to which humanity can attain. Some- 
thing of this sort, no doubt, was what Wordsworth 
meant when he spoke of the stuff of poetry as 
‘emotion recollected in tranquillity.’ It is not 
likely, then, that in the course of this war any. 
really great poem which deals with it will be pro- 
duced. No single human mind can at present 
grasp comprehensively the significance of the| 
business which is going on. The blaze of the 
conflagration dazzles and blinds our eyes, and if| 
we cannot see, we cannot say. 

Bearing this in mind, there is no cause for: 
disappointment if in surveying the mass of spas- 
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odie verses which have been occasioned by the 
ar we feel that they are unequal to the material 
ith which they deal. It could not be otherwise. 
ven the most agile minded of our poets can at pre- 
nt hope to «do no more than to seize some salient 
articular, to assimilate some partial and incom- 
lete impression, and then give expression to it 
s best he may. The more limited his endeavour 
1e greater his success is likely to be. 


The poets who, greatly daring, have tried to 
e comprehensive and general are for the most 
art compelled to be imitative. Not that they 
ecessarily imitate any particular poem or poet of 
he past, but that they seem to rely too much on 
he analogies of other days and other wars. They 
ul into the error of those gentlemen who, 
smembering the curious manifestations of popu- 
ir enthusiasm at the time of the Boer War, 
1otored down Picadiliy on the night of the late 
yemorable challenge to Germany, waving flags 


nd blowing penny whistles; they met with an ill 


sponse, although the vast crowd was of one 
ind in favour of the war. There is no analogy 
etween this war and the Boer War, there is even 
o complete analogy between this war and 
he Napoleonic wars, or the war of the Armada. 
Ve live in a different and more complex society, 
nd we are convulsed with a difference; and so 
oems of the war which are but Belioes of the 
ast fail to convince us. 


This quality of not altogether justifiable remi- 
iscence detracts from the power of many of the 
oems which strive to express the nation’s prepa- 
ation before battle, the hour of quiet self-dedica- 
ion which calls in the force of religious feeling to 
nake more enduring the ardour of patriotism. 
so, for example, Mr. Henry Newbolt’s verses 
alled Zhe Vigil, of which we quote two stanzas as 
nm example, seem something of an anachronism, 
lespite their considerable beauty of expression. 


England: where the sacred flame, 
Burns before the inmost shrine, 
Where the lips that love thy name, 
Consecrate their hopes and thine, 
Where the banners of thy dead, 
Weave their shadows overnead, 
Watch beside thine arms to-night, 
Pray that (10d defend the Right. 


So shalt thou when morning comes 
Rise to conquer or to fall, 

Joyful hear the rolling drums, 

Joyful hear the trumpets call, 

Then let memory tell thy heart : 
“England! what thou wert thou art! ’ 
Gird thee with thine ancient might, 
Forth! and God defend the Right! 


eee ee 
a ne 


Imitation asa cause of weakness is at work 
also here in India, in the case of the numerous 
lyrics which have seen the light in cur press and 
elsewhere since the war began. Severe criticism 
would be out of place, butit should be remem- 
bered that while those who are Indians by birth 
may use the English language habitually in all 
the affairs of everyday, it is next to impossible 
that any not born to the use of this tongue 
should ever acquire that instinctive knowledge 
of almost imperceptible accent and sound aloes 
which is essential to the writer of effective verse. 
Hence we get such quaint rhymes and rythms as 
this.— 

Rajputs, Gurkhas, or Sikhs, 
Islams, all intermix. 

The fact is that while the value of those 
tributes of Indian verse as the authentic out- 
come of a splendid loyalty must be patent to all, 
it would be foolish and insincere to praise them 
as literature. And the mystical prose-poetry of 
Mr. Tagore is unlikely to find in the war a 
fruitful source of inspiration. 

Not that it must be imagined that India has 
a monopoly in war poetry which is technically 
or otherwise deficient ; fearful examples might be 
culled from every quarter of the Empire, and from 
its very heart itself. This, for instance, comes 
from the Daily Mail.— 

Belgium concocted war, 

This deserved her fate, 

That’s the blackest Teutonic lie, 
Published up to date. 

And another bard, stirred no doubt by Miltonic 
examples, perpetrated the following blank verse 
line— 


Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and Rangoon. 


To turn to more exhilarating matter, let us 
examine a few of those poems which may claim the 
double merit of truth and melody. As has been 
hinted, these are generally to be found among 
the productions of those who have limited them- 
selves to isolated phases and scattered impressions. 
How finely, for example Mr. Thomas Hardy has 
preserved for us this momentary glimpse of 
marching troops— 

What of the faith and fire within us, 

Men who march away, 

RKre the barncocks say, 

Night is growing grey, 

To hazards whence no tears can wid us; 

What of the faith and fire within us, 

Men who march away ; 

Nay we see well what we are doing, 

Though some may not see, 
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Dalliers as they be, 

England’s need are we ; 

Her distress would leave us rueing : 
Nay. We see what we aro doing, 
Though some may not see. 


He has caught it all; the physical conditions, 
with the dim light of dawn, the free and yet 
restrained swing of marching feet, and the spiri- 
tual atmosphere, the doubts that are dissipated 
as soonas born by the vehement assertion of 
truth. 

Jurious, but not to be neglected, is the fact 
that among these poems of a phase, the fullest 
appeal, the most complete and satisfying though 
not the greatest, achievements are to be found in 
verses that mock, that hate, that burn with bitter 
irony. What inits limited way could be» better 
than Barry Pain on ‘The Kaiser and God ’ @ 


Led by Wilhelm, as you tell, 
God has done extremely well ; 
You with patronising nod 

_ Show that you approve of God, 
Kaiser face a question new— 

_ ‘Yhis—-does God approve of you? 


And one later couplet must not be omitted: 


Impious braggart, you forget ; 
God is not your conscript yet, 
Swift himself achieved little that was better in 
verse than that ironic clash and conflict of ideas. 
Rarely, but gladly, one recognises as one reads 
the inevitable phrase which is the product not of 
cleverness but of the mind drawn taut and tense 
by the need for expression. Here it is, for in- 
stance, crude perhaps and coarse, but truly stamp- 
ed in the mint, when Mr. Hewlett says of the 
Kaiser that :— 
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According to him the plays of Shakespeare, whether designedly or not, 
; : : SHG: 
They have each “an inner meaning,” a “ central idea,” which it does the stude 


THE WAR. 
~—When this tyrant for too long 
Hath shook the blood out of his ears 
He may have learned the price of wrong. 
And again, perhaps, in Mr. Watson’s poem ¢ 
the naval fight at Heligoland. a 
Each rejoicing gun 
Welcomed a foe at hand, 
And thundering its delight, 
Opened its mouth outright, 
And bit them in the Bight, 
The Bight of Heligoland. 

The twisted, common pun, smacks properly ¢ 
victory and fierce exultation over a strong foe har 
smitten. 

Too long to quote, but outstanding amon, 
these occasional verses, is Mr. Rudyard Kipling’ 
‘For all we have and are.” It is outstandin, 
because it unites, in a higher degree than most 
the nobility of the general with the vivid qualit; 
of the particular. If we accept it as the best, o 
among the best, of verses yet produced in thi 
time, it must be admitted that it is no more tha 
the clearest and fullest in a chorus of discordan 
and often inarticulate voices, Yet would we havei 
otherwise? Tecnique may falter, and the cunning ¢ 
expression fail, when confronted with this amazin| 
welter of the nations, and yet there is a quali 
in many of these songs which it were ill to mis) 
and which calls to mind the words of that grer 
Elizabethan Sir Philip Sidney, who protested 
“T must confess my own barbarousness: I neve 
heard the old song of ‘ Percy and Donglas,’ th 
I found not my heart moved more than by. 
trumpet ; and yet it is sung but by some bli 
crouder, with no rougher voyce then rude stile 
It would ill become us now to be more censorio 
than he. 


MACBETH 


He fixes his student’s attention especially on 
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AR. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE. 


No one who heard, or has read, Mr. Lloyd 
eorge’s speech on the war of this year, at 
ie Gueen’s Hall, London, on September the 
Jth, touching as it did the chords of irony, scorn, 
thos and denunciation and ending with a passage 
prophetic eloquence, can be indifferent to the 
ime and fame of Lloyd George even if sucha 
rson ordinarily takes no interest in politics or 
liticians. Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of the 
<chequer in Mr. Asquith’s government, was born 
years ago in Manchester and is the son of the 
fe Mr. William George, Master of the Hope 
reet Unitarian School, Liverpool. Of his mother 
tle is known except that she was the daughter of 
rv. Richard Owen, a Baptist Minister. She was 
ry religious and perhaps narrow in her views. 
r. William George died when Lloyd George 
is about two years of age, leaving little, a very 
tle, for the upbringing of his family, 

Mr. Geoftrey, a Liverpool Solicitor, a friend of 
r. William George, helped his widow to protect 
d realize the slender property bequeathed by Mr. 
orge and was a friend in need,while Mrs. George’s 
ther, Mr. Richard Lloyd, gave his sister and 
r children a home. As aboy Lloyd George 
S mischievous, and thoughtful beyond his years. 
rs. Lloyd George -was always profoundly stirred 
religious questions and her son grew up in an un- 
mpromising non-conformist atmosphere—an at- 
sphere which has affected all his career. The 
lage school in those days was under the 
fe of the Church of England parson, and the 
lire was the visitor and condescended to hear 
= boys recite the Catechism, and young Lloyd 
orge cherished hostile feelings against both of 
se formidable personages. Lloyd George later 
life defeated the same squire in a political con_ 
t, but in his school days took an active par 

the school in organising a strike, by maintain? 


rabsolute silence when questioned on the Cate” 


sm. {t was a kind of passive resistance which” 
en repeated, succeeded so well that both the 
techism and the great annual procession to 
ivch on Ash Wednesday were finally given up. 
mang David had decided to be a Solicitor and 
ind it necessary to master the elements of 
ench and Latin with the aid of a French gram- 
r #d a dictionary, and the encouragement and 
operation of his uncle, who was as ignorant as 
self of French. Lloyd George managed to 
le through the preliminary examination when 


Sle 


14 years old. On leaving the village school Mr 
Lloyd George entered University College Abery- 
stwyth, and at 16 years of age was articled asa 
clerk in a Solicitor’s Office. It was with the 
greatest difficulty that he paid his fees and obtain- 
ed his law books and found money for his jour- 
ney to London to pass his final examination. For 
five-and-a-half years he remained in the solicitor’s 
office and he had to wait for two years before he 
could find the sum of three guineas to pay for his 
robes to get an audience at the Welsh Law Courts. 
He would probably have remained many years 
in an obscure position were it not that his 
opportunity came with what is known as the 
Slanfor Hill case, which was the result of the 
Rector of the Parish of Slanfor Hill refusing to 
permit the burial of a Non-Conformist in the family 
grave in the churchyard. Mr. Lloyd George 
sums up the case thus:—‘“* The people came to me; 
I advised that the gates of the churchyard should 
be forced. ‘They were forced. They were fined for 
trespass and litigation followed. By the time the 
struggle had come to an end my name was known 
all over the Principality.” The Slanfor Hill case 
decided Mr. George to enter politics, and he fought 
and was returned for the Carnarvon Boroughs in 
1889. The squire referred to earlier in this paper, 
Mr. Elliss Nanney, was the representative of the 
class and the creed with which the young politi- 
cian had been brought into conflict from his very 
early years. He made his first public speech in 
London atthe Metropolitan Tabernacle, and his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons concern- 
ed a clause in the Local Taxation Bill in which he 
obtained the insertion of Wales and a share for 
her in the grant of that Bill. Mr. Lloyd George 
was an outspoken critic of the Boer War and 

even dared to couch a lance against the late Mr. 

Chamberlain. He has fought his way up every rung 
of the political ladder without any of the adven- 

titious influences which assist so many men 
to success. Down to the time of the formation of 

the Liberal Ministry Mr. Lloyd George had the 
reputation of being a brilliant lawyer and only 
that, but as President of the Board of Trade 

from 1906 to 1908, he proved beyond doubt his 
ability as an administrator who has succeeded in 

carrying out measures such as a drastic Merchants’ 

Shipping Act, a Patents and Designs Act as well 
as other important legislations. His work as 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and his famous bud- 

gets are too well known to be again re-counted, 
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PRINCE VON BULOW. 


Prince Yon Bulowis the one German states- 
man who enjoys a European reputation. His 
career is exceptional. The author of the 
‘‘Men Around the Kaiser” tells us that Prince 
Bulow, now sixty-five, traces his ancestry 
back to the twelfth century. For genera- 
tions his family has been conspicuously identified 
with war, religion, diplomacy, politics, literature, 
music, the arts, and all the great movements of 
Prussia and Germany. Prior to his appointment 
as Foreign Secretary in Berlin in 1896, Bulow 
had a unique international experience at the 
German Legations and Embassies at St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, Rome and Bukharest. He _ has 
won many a diplomatic bout in his exceptional 
career. He brought about the downfall of M. 
Deleasse from the French Foreign Office which 
the Kaiser thought to be the deepest humiliation 
put upon’France since Sedan. On the same day 
in June 1905 the Kaiser raised Bulow to the 
dignity of a Prince of Prussia. 

As all things human, his triumph was only the 
prelude to his own fall. The Finance Reform 
Bill, coupled with Bulow’s insistence that the 
great landed classes should be made to share the 
burden of the proposed Inheritance Tax, drove the 
agerarian Aristocracy into revolt against him. 
The ‘‘ November Storm ” of 1908 arising out of 
Bulow’s fateful journey to Potsdam to extort 
from his Sovereign Master the pledge of “greater 
reserve in the discussion and conduct of the 
nation’s affairs,” brought about the foregone con- 
clusion. And Prince Bernhard Von Bulow, the 
fourth Chancellor of the German Empire relin- 
quished office on July 14, 1909. 

Chancellors have come and gone since Bismarck, 
but Bulow has brilliantly impressed himself 
upon the generation as much by his utterances as 
by his supreme gift of silence. That Sphynx- 
like reserve and unruffled disposition have stood 
him in good stead, He has had his days of 
Parliamentary triumphs. 
of men, gifted with a magnetic presence, a 
master of what Lord Morley called ‘the tedious 
art of managing men,’ he delights in graceful 
utterances, repartee,imagery and rhetorical appeals 
seasoned with appropriate citations. He under- 
stands the psychology of the Kaiser and the 
German people, but he is not without defects in 
his estimation of other peoples and foreign poli- 
cies. His own statement of the German stand- 
point in his ‘‘ Imperial Germany” is a succinct 
account of his grasp of the German psychology 


One of the most suave - 


and he foresees the deadly conflict that was yet 
brewing in the heart of his nation. 


A conflict between Germany and England would bea 
great misfortune for both countries, for Europe and for 
mankind in general. Ever since the day when I under- 
took the affairs of the Foreign Office [ have been con- 
vinced that such a conflict would never come to pass :— 

i. If we built a fleet which could not be attacked with- 
out very grave risk to the attacking party. 

ii. If we did not, beyond that, indulge in undue and 
unlimited ship-building and armaments, and did not 
overheat our marine boiler. 

iii, If we allowed no power to injure our reputation 
or our dignity. 

iv. If we allowed nothing to make an irremediable 
breach between us and England, That is why I always 
repelled any impertinent attack which was likely to hurt 
our feelings as a nation, from whatever quarter it came, 
but resisted all temptations to interfere in the Boer 
War as that would have dealt English self-esteem a 
wound that would not heal. 

v. If we kept calm and cool, and neither injured Eng- 
land nor ran after her. 


As for France and Germany, Prince Bulow has: 
long anticipated the war. He at any rate has) 
had no shadow of a doubt as to the inevitability of| 
the conflict. 

“ The irreconcilability of Franceis a factor that we 
must reckon with in our political calculations. It seems, 
to me weakness to entertain the hope of a real and. 
sincere reconciliation with France so long as we hav 
no intention of giving up Alsace Lorraine. And ther 
is no such intention in Germany.” 

A believer inthe invincibility of the Germa 
armson land, he has other hopes for his Fatherland. 


To make it possible to build a sufficient fleet was th 
foremost and greatest task of German policy after Bis 
marck’s retirement; a task with which I also wa 
immediately confronted when on June 28,1897 at Kiel 
on board the Hohenzollern, I was entrusted by H. M. 
the Emperor, with the conduct of foreign affairs, on th 
same day and the same spot on which twelve years late 
1 handed in my resignation. 

Von Bulow’s Germany is not the Ger- 
many of Bismarck. Bismarck held that the 
‘“‘ basis of a sound and sensible world policy is & 
strong, national home policy.” Bulow went é 
step further. ‘“ If the course of events demand 
that we transcend the limits of Bismarck’s aim 
then we must do so.” Witness this declaration :— 

If we wish to gain the position in the world that i 
due to us, we must rely on our sword, renounce al 
weakly visions of peace, and eye the dangers surround: 
ing us with resolute and unflinching courage. 

Prince Von Bulow married an_ illustrious 
Italian Countess who is also a great favouriti 
at the Court. So the Kaiser has sent this gre 
statesman to rally the Italian, to the Germat 
cause, 
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H. H. THE AGA KHAN. 


Prince Aga Khan is eminently the man of: the 
moment. On the outbreak of the Great War in 
Europe the Prince gave his counsel of loyalty to 
the British Raj to his followers in every part of 
the world. In fact the Prince is the 
natura] leader of the Moslem world and _ he 
exercises this sacred right with becoming 
dignity and discretion. He is the descendant of 
the house of the Prophet of Islam through 
Fatima, the only child of Mahommet. He is the 
head of the great sect of the Ismailians, who are 
scattered over all parts of the world and in the 
Shiite world occupies a unique position. His 
ancestors founded the dynasty of the Fatimite 
Caliphs in the tenth century whose influence in 
the then world was unrivalled alike in intellec- 
tual as in the material resources. The Aga Khan’s 
claim to Persia is no less deep, He has a great 
hold over the Persians through marriage and_ his 
claims to connections with the early kings of 
Persia are recognized. Inthe last century his 
grandfather was about to succeed to the throne of 
Persia. But fate decreed otherwise and he sought 
refuge in India. Now begins the Prince’s association 
with the fortunes of the British whose cause he has 
espoused with such loyal enthusiasm. His loyalty 
is traditional]. His grandfather cast in his lot with 
the British in India and fought valiantly in the 
Afghan and Sind wars. The British Government 
recognized the help by offering “the honoured 
Ally” a political pension and the title of His 
Highness. And the grandson of the First Aga 
Khan has kept the tradition in the very spirit of 
the old compact. He volunteered to serve asa 
private in any infantry in the present war. 


The sudden uprising of the Turks has been a 
severe trial to His Highness. But the Aga Khan 
stuck to his principle, and the message he sent to his 
innumerable followers all over the world is an 
mspiring record. He is angry with Germany and 
sorry for Turkey. 


H. H. the Aga Khan started on a mission to 
Egypt and India, at the instance of H. M. King 
George. Noone is better fitted for this work, 
none can do it more thoroughly. He has done 
his work in Egypt and is full of lively impressions 
of the land of the Pharoahs. In India, as the head 
of the Ismaili Mahomedans and President of the 


All-India Moslem League, his influence is supreme 


ymong his co-religionists. 


dda 
M. DELCASSE. 


Foremost among the politicians of France, 
M. Delcasse’s presence as the French Minister of 
War was enough to exasperate the Germans. The 
Germans could tolerate anything but this virile, 
fearless and acute minister. M. Delcasse has 
played a great role in the diplomatic history of the 
continent. A warm supporter of the Triple 
Entente it must rejoice his soul to find the Allies 
marching shoulder to shoulder against the common 
enemy. He was Colonial Minister in 1894, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1898. But this 
latter oftice he had to relinquish owing to German 
pressure. The Germans practically demanded 
his resignation at the threat of war, which 
France, though unwilling, had yet to comply 
with. But now France has her revenge, and what 
sort of man is her Minister? M. Delcasse 
combines the high intelligence and_ solid ins- 
truction of old France .with the temper and 
and the spirit of the new. He is now the guar- 
dian of national honour and an essential bulwark 
of his country. It was he, observes a writer in 
the Fortnightly shortly after the war, that fully 
realised that the friendship and support of 
England were indispensable to France for the 
proper development and protection of her world- 
interests. “It was he that obtained for his nation 
a free hand in Morocco and neutralised all sub- 
stantial interests there. The ‘Algeciras Convention’ 
was a bitter lesson to him and brought home to 
him the necessity of strength. He helped to 
realise in Parliament the programme of two ships 
every year and carried out the concentration of 
the naval forces in the Mediterranean where 
things were complicated by the growing navies of 
Italy and Austria. He has often been accused of 
too blind a faith in Russia, himself being persona 
grata with the Czar’sGovernment.” He is, conti- 
nues the writer, aconfirmed enemy of the Ger- 
mans and their bullyism, and if his disregard of 
Germany at the time of Algeciras really caused a 
danger to his country, it was because other 
departments of the State were not directed with 
the same fearless energy and high efficiency as his 
own. With his rigid logical argument, and 
brilliant oratorical attacks, and with his motto 
‘renunciation is abdication’—we might well be 
satisfied that he will enable France to rise equal 
to its present crisis and hold up her head with 
as great an honour as ever. 


ere 
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PRESIDENT WILSON. 


It has been said that President Wilson 
possesses “the noblest mind and __ broadest 
sympathy of all who have aspired to the Pre- 
sidential chair since the election of the 
author of the Declaration of Independence.” For, 
in fact few things in political history have been 
more dramatic than the immediate consequence 
of Dr. Wilson’s entry into public life. He is an 
intellectual giant compared with the bulk of 
American politicians. He is a masterful persor.a- 
lity in the world of politics ; and in private life 
he is essentially a laughing philosopher. 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson was born at Stanton, in 
Virginia, in 1858. He graduated at Princeton 
when he was twenty-one and proceeded to higher 
degrees at the famous John Hopkins University 
and the University of Virginia. Fora _ little 
while he practised at the bar. But in 1890 he 
took up an academic career and was appointed to 
the Chair of Jurisprudence and Politics at 
Princeton.. Twelve years later he became Presi- 
dent of his own University. He has thus passed 
fifteen years of his lifein the lecture room and 
eight more as President of the Princeton Uni- 
versity 

In 1910 he became Governor of New Jersey 
and with his vivid grasp of ideas anda sensible 
turn for practicality he slowly won the heart of 
the Democrats. He entered politics with an en- 
dowment of culture and philosonhy and a character 
far superior to that of the current “ bosses ” 
in America. As Mr. A, G. Gardiner says 
“he has what Mr. Chamberlain never had, 
what Mr. Lloyd George, with all his fine 
intuitions and democratic sympathies, has not 
‘—a considered philosophy of politics. It is a phi- 
losophy warmed with a generous humanity and a 
sincere vision.” But above all he is a_ practical 
visionary :— 

Iam accused of being a Radical. If to seek to go to 
the root is to be a Radical.a Radicallam. After all, 
everything that flowers in beauty in the air of heaven 
draws its fairness, its vigor from its roots ; nothing living 
can blossom into fruitage unless through fiovrishing 
stalks deep-planted in the common soil. Up from that 
soi], up from the silent bosom of the earth rise the cur- 
rents of life and energy. Up from the common soil, up 
from the great heart of the people, rise joyously to-day 
streams of hope and determination that are bound to 
renew the face of the earth in glory. I tell you that the 


so-called Radicalism of our time is simply tbe effort of 
nature to release the generous energies of our people, 


This great American people is at thy bottom just, virtu- ~ 


ous and hopeful ; the roots of its being are in the soi) of 
what is lovely, pure and of good report ; and the need of 
he hour is just that ladijcalism that will clear a way for 
he realization of the aspirations of @ sturdy race, 


— 


--M. ADOLPHE MAX. 


When the history of the War comes to be 
written there is sure to be a page recording the 
heroism of the Burgomaster of Brussels. 
He has proved to the world that heroism is 
not confined to the battlefield. The first 
citizen of a conquered capital, he mastered 
the Prussian Bully with his wit which proved 
more than a match for the deadliest of armaments. 
King Albert fought with his sword, but this 
great civilian stood by his post with no more 
weapons than his tact and his smile. When the 
Germans made their famous parade march on 
Brussels “the little burgomaster could not be 
prevented from riding at the head of. the heartless 
procession to show that he was not a captive, but 
the unwilling host of intruding guests,” 


Adolphe Max was originally on the staff of 
L’ Independence Belge and a member of the Liberal 
Organisation of Belgium. He then became advo- 
cate of the Court of Appeal and entered politics. 
Though far too young for the high oflice, he was 
in 1909 elected Burgomaster of Brussels as a 
Moderate Liberal candidate. . 


The Burgomaster’s wonderful understanding of 
the character of the people of Belgium gave him 
the happiest opportunity of negotiating with the 
invaders on their behalf. For weeks, with the 
spirit of the ‘ passive resister,” he defied the 


haughty intruder with his magnificent diplo- 
macy. The Burgomaster’s temper, discretion 


and good humour saved for some time the des- 
truction of the beautiful city. 


And the citizens of Brussels knew their man 
and carried out his commands with military disci- 
pline. It is pathetic to read the courageous 
counsels of the Burgomaster to his fellow citizens 
on the approach of the enemy. With patriotic cour- 
age he bade them be Belgians at heart and never 
betray their cause, nor ruin themselves by vain 
molestations. To this appeal he added: “ As 
long as I am alive’ and at liberty I will protect 
with all-my strength the rights and dignities of 
my fellow citizens. * * * Fellow citizens, 
whatever happens listen to the voice of your 
Burgomaster and support and maintain him. He 
will not betray your confidence.” 


He proved as true as his word. And the 
Germans fearing his-tremendous influence found 
a pretext to arrest and imprison him. But the 
heroism of the Burgomaster in these trying times 
stands in clear relief amidst all the pathos of 
the piteous story of Belgium, 
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MR. J. E. REDMOND. 


John Edward Redmond, M.P. the leader of 
the Nationalist Party in Ireland is the son 
of the late W. A. 
was educated in ‘Trinity College, Dublin 
_ and passed out as Barrister from Grajy’s 
Inn in 1886. He entered Parliament in 1881, 
and came under the influence of Charles Stewart 
Parnell whose cloak he now wears. Mr. Redmond 
is the possessor of polished manners and is a 
typical! example of a thorough Irish gentleman of 
the squire class. Mr. Parnell, though he 
valued Redmond as a_ fellow-worker and 
supporter, had no ideaof his talents and 
capacity -as a Party leader. It was only when 
the Parnell fiasco occurred that John Redmond 
_éame to the front. The Irish party was divided 
~ as to the leadership of Parnell, the majority 
being against Parnell thinking that the claims of 
Ireland were greater than loyalty to Parnell. 
John Redmond ‘was on the side of the minority 
who were led by*Parnell. The fierce controversy 
that resuited from this division of views ended 
with Parnell’s sudden death and John Redmond 
became leader of the minority and from that time 
has demonstrated his capacity fora Parliamentary 
leader’s position. While John Redmond was the 
leader of the minority party John Dillon led the 
majority side. Later on, John Dillon saw the 
weakness of a divided ‘party and’ refusing to be 
re-elected, John Redmond by universal consent 
assumed the leadership which he has held so ably 
and with so much tact. A man of ample private 
means Mr. Redmond devotes all his time to poli- 
tics, and the House of Commons has come to re- 
cognise his influence. He has the confidence of 
his countrymen in England and Ireland and of 
his compatriots in Scotland and the United States. 
His moderation and good sense in the Ulster Crisis 
has been recognised and is in remarkable contrast 
_ with the theatrical and melodramatic conduct. of 
Sir Edward Carson, while his leadership and loyal- 
ty to’Great Britain as a whole, during the present 
war has raised him in the estimation of the whole 
country. Asan orator he has a-‘melodious utter- 
ance. He balances his sentences with consummate 
skill and is often quite brilliant in his phraseo- 
logy. He is undoubtedly a very eloquent speaker, 
His voice is of considerable strength and volume 
with a variety of imtonation which rescues~-it 
from monotony. John Redmond is still young 
and has a great future before him, 


Redmond, M. P. _ le 
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KRUPP VON BOHLEN. 
When Armageddon descended on Europe the 


one name that wasm the lips of all was Krupp. 


And Krupp is a national institution in Germany, 
an institution as sacred as the House of the 
For half a century, fifty-two war 
offices and general staffs throughout the world 
have fed the factory fat. We are told that 
twenty-three states in Hurope, eighteen in 
America, six in Asia and five in Africa are perma- 
nently on the list of Krupp’s purchasers. ‘ Since 
the Great Exhibition at London in 1851,” says the 
author of “ Men Around the Kaiser,” when an 
obscure Rhenish steel-maker from Essen electrified 
the military universe with a pounder of flawless 
cast steel the German Army and Navy have 
brought 29,000 Krupp guns.” And these are 
to-day thundering from the ramparts of the 
German lines. 


Mr. Frederick William Wile, the Duily Mail 
correspondent in Berlin, describes Dr. Krupp Von 
Bohlen as a scholarly-looking man, youthful and 
of modest bearing and courtly manner. ‘“ He is 
the husband of the ‘Cannon queen,’ and manag- 
ing director of the vast arsenal of which she is 
the sole owner. But he has since ceased to be 
simply the man who married ‘the greatest for- 
tune in Germany.’ Hes in reality the master 
of Essen and a worthy leader of the greatest in- 
dustrial organization in the world. Says Mr. 
Wile, ‘‘ He has proved that he is not an accident. 
The 75,000 members of the Krupp staff and the 
community of 300,000 souls whom they represent 
look up to Krupp Von Bohlen with the same 
spirit of reverential loyalty which inspired three 
generations of workmen to regard the Krupps as 
their liege lords. They too would be ready to 
follow where Krupp Von Bohlen leads, behind 
the guns and the impenetrable armour they them- 
selves have forged.” 


Mr. Wile gives a vivid description of the great 
organization at Essen. The picture shows the 
gigantic character of the enterprise, 


These great works of the house of Krupps are 
the symbol of the Teutonic spirit of enterprise, 
organization and efficiency. The teachings 
of Nietszche and Trietschke are thus com- 
pleted by the House of Krupps whose engines 
of destruction are now thundering on the banks 
of the Ypres andthe Marne and from the ram- 
parts of Metz and Konigsburg, 
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PRINCE LICHNOWSKY. 


Some time ago it was announced that Prince 
Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador at the 
Court of St. James was, by order of the Kaiser, 
in disgrace in Berlin. The cause of this imperial 
disfavour is presumably Prince Lichnowsky’s in- 
ability to anticipate the British participation in 
the continental war. The Prince is a peace-loving 
gentleman of high social standing and intellect- 
ual attainments and a diplomat of clear headed- 
ness and common sense. If he did not warn the 
Kaiser of the British intervention, he was perhaps 
as ignorant of the unscrupulous methods of the 
German War Office. He did not believe that his 
Fatherland would violate the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. 

Prince Karl Maximiilan Lichnowsky was ap- 
pointed ambassador in October, 1912 in succes- 
sion to the late Baron Marshall. Fully recog- 
nising the inevitable rivalry between Great Bri- 
tain and Germany, Prince Lichnowsky was 
always aware of the difticulties of the problem 
alike in its technical and political bearing. He 
had no illusions on naval politics. He was pain- 
fully conscious of Britain’s supremacy on the sea 
which he would fain transfer to his Fatherland. 
But he knew also that that was a dream. From 
time to time he struck upon the knotty problem 
in various ways. Six years ago he found fault 
with British statesmen and used very strong 
words against them. He called the cry to improve 
the navy but a mere bogey to awaken England 
from her decadence. But then he changed his 
mind in four years and there was no warmer 
friend of England than the Prince. He actually 
defended Britain’s right to possess a mighty fleet, 


Indeed the advent of Prince Lichnowsky in 
London was highly appreciated. For unlike many 
a German, the Prince was the most sociable 
of men, lived among London society and won 
the esteem of the elite of the London world. His 
charming manners and his easy disposition made 
him quite at home in England. He was obvi- 
ously for an Anglo-German Entente based on 
‘mutual confidence and common aims.” Only he 
was searching for a modus vivendi for a happy 
coalition. But his dream came to an end ab- 
ruptly. While he was yet wondering what to do, 
the German army was half-way in Belgium and 
a considerable part of the world ablaze with the 
cry of war, 


ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


LORD FISHER 

The recall of Lord Fisher as the First Sea Lord 
of the Admiralty was only a matter of course. 
He is the Kitchener of the Navy and the nation 
and the navy alike are grateful to him for his 
active participation at this grave crisis. In spite 
of his burden of years the navy can think of no 
more fitting chief to lead it in the ensuing adven- 
ture against the German marauders. He is 
deemed the right man in the right place. 

But his acceptance of this high office is asso- 
ciated with another incident which is somewhat 
of a sad recollection to the British Navy and the 
British Nation. And that is the inevitable de- 
parture of his illustrious predecessor. It is sad 
to think that the accident of birth and rigours of 
what has become a race war should have deprived 
the British Navy of the services of so eminent a 
sailor as Prince Louis of Battenburg. Both the 
King and Mr. Winston Churchill have testified to 
the magnificent services of this sailor Prinee, 
But when once His Royal Highness decided to 
quit the service which he held with such honour 
and distinction, the next choice was almost a 
popular demand for the good old ‘Jacky 
Fisher,” then in his well-earned retirement. 

Lord Fisher’s characteristics are known 
throughout the Empire and this grim old seaman 
will take care of the German Navy and teach 
them the true significance of “‘ The Day.” He is 
of the type of the old English captains— 
Drake and Hawkins and Rodney: A writer in the 
World’s Work compares his sayings to the apho- 
risms of Frederick the Great. In daring and 
persistence he is unequalled. Why should we be 
reticent about his ruthlessness? He is a match 
for the German. Here is his own description of 
a speech of his at the Hague Conference in 1899, 
which our English contemporary has aptly 
quoted :— 

“The humanising of war! You might as well talk of 
humanising Hell! When a silly ass at the Hague got up 
and talked about the amenities of civilised warfare, put- 
ting your prisoners’ feet in hot water and giving tnem 
gruel, my reply, I regret to say, was considered totally 
unfit for publication. As if war could be civilised! If I 
am in command when war breaks out, I shall issue as 
my commands : 

«The essence of war is violence. Moderation in war 
‘is imbecility. Hit first; hit hard ; hit everywhere.’ ” 

Lord Fisher says: ‘‘ think the finest epitaph I know 
is that of one of Nelson’s captains: ‘Death found him 
fighting.’ ” 

It will bea hot day for the German Navy to 
deal with such a man, 


THE MEW OF THE MOMENT. 


LORD HALDANE. 


~The Right Hon’ble Richard Burdon Haldane, 
First Viscount of Cloanden F. R.S. Kt., Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain since 
1912, member of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, P.c;L.u.p., Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, Chancellor of the University of 
Bristol, is the son of the late Robert Haldane of 
Cloanden W. 8. and of Mary Elizabeth Burdon 
Sandersen. He was educated at the Hdinburgh 
Academy and at the Edinburgh and Gottingen 
Universities. From 1892—94 he filled the place 


of Gifford Lecturer in St. Andrew’s University. 


He entered Parliament in 1885, as member for 
Haddingtonshire. Lord Haldane was born in 1856. 
At Edinburgh University he was phenomenally 
proficient in philosophy and at Gottingen he 
eagerly absorbed the doctrines of the great Ger- 
man thinkers Kant, Hegel, Fichte and Schopen- 
hauer. He speaks German like a native and, 
when there, made a careful study of the German 
system of education. 

In 1877, young Haldane decided to go in for 
the study of Law and read in Chamber’s and 
became Barrister-at-law in 1879, and Queen’s 
Council in 1890. His opportunity did not come 
till he was 24 years of age and, although for the 
first year or two of practice his income was limit- 
ed.to two figures for the year—for he had no 
influence and no solicitor friends—before five 
yearsof work he had established a reputation and 
when only 33 years of age took silk. From that 
time his income was beyond all expectations. He 
is known to have earned £15,000 in one year 
refusing £5,000 worth of further demands. His 
knowledge is declared to be encyclopzdic, his 
labour untiring and his versatility astonishing. 
His only recreation except on rare occasions when 
he engages in a walk on a Scotch moor is variety 
in his occupation. Of athletic build, his face is 
_ Jarge and massive, the only sign of a student 
about him being the colourless whiteness of his 
complexion. He has been called the “ Brain of 
the Empire” and one of his chief characteristics 
is that he can manage with only four hours of 
sleep out of the twenty-four. 

His legal practice has not been confined to 
England and he has been retained by Colonial 
Governments to conduct their cases. It is said 
that on one occasion, within the space of a fort- 
night, he argued appeals in connection with the 
Privy Council from Burma (Buddhist Law), New- 
zealand (Maori Custom), the Cape (Roman Dutch 
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Law), Bombay (Mahomedan Law), the Channel 
Islands (Italian French and Roman Law) and 
Bengal (Hindu Law.) His studies of the German 
educational system stood him in extraordinary 
good stead as President ef the Board of Educa- 
tion. He is a strong advocate for higher educa- 
tion, that, in his opinion, being the only basis of 
efliciency and he never was tired of pointing to 
Germany as an example. He has rendered service 
to every possible kind of committee and in 1905, 
aceepted the position of Secretary of State for 
War which he held for seven years, As War Lord 
he ceaselessly urged the construction of the best 
possible weapons of destruction and ‘interested 
himself greatly in the study of projectiles. His 
opinion of all the defence measures of England 
has been that the Navy is the main arm of protec- 
tion and he was insistent in recommending that 
merit and ability and not seniority should be the 
principle in selecting Admirals. Mr. Haldane 
when War Minister cherished the idea of a Na- 
tional Army formed of the manhood of the country, 
trained and organised on volunteer lines—such 
for instance asKar] Kitchener is at this eleventh 
hour organising for employment against the 
enemy. Personally, Lord Haldane is urbanity itself 
while he impresses every one with whom he comes 
in contact, with a reserve force which is colossal. 
Lord Haldane is a practised speaker and has a 
marvellous knack of marshalling his facts and 
building up arguments born of his legal work. He 
has been known to speak for 24 hours without 
faltering for a word, or referring to his notes. 
His oratory on the other hand is in no way note- 
worthy. Some Parliamentary orators prefer the 
stimulating atmosphere of the House of Commons, 
to the rigid calm of that of the House of Lords, 
but Lord Haldane is not deterred from saying what 
he has to say by any considerations of what his 
audience is composed. He has something to say 
and he says it. As Colonial Secretary, or as 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Haldane would have done 
better perhaps than as War Minister, but he has 
attained what in early life he was ambitious of 
securing the Lord High Chancellorship of Eng- 
land. Lord Haldane has been, during his busy 
life, a prolific author, “Essays in Parliamentary 
Criticism,” the “Life of Adam Smith,” ‘Schopen- 
hauer’s World as Will and Idea, ” “ Education and 
Empire,” “the Path-way to Reality” are some of 
his better known works. Lord Haldane has 
never married. He is no slave to party, how- 
ever, but a philosopher and broad-minded student, 
of affairs, 
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MR. BONAR LAW. 


The Right Hon’ble Andrew Bonar Law, leader 
of the opposition in the House of Commons since 
1911, is the son of a Presbyterian Minister, the 
Rev. James Law of New Brunswick, Canada, where 
he was born six and fifty years ago. His mother 
was also Scotch and belonged to Glasgow. Mr. 
Law takes his name after Dr. Andrew Bonar, 
author of the “ Life of Dr. McCheyn,” a book 
which his father much admired. When only twelve 
years old he crossed the Atlantic and became a 
student in the High School at Glasgow which he 
left, when 16 years of age, to join the firm of 
William Hedstone and Sons, lron Merchants in 
Glasgow, of which his uncle was the head. Twelve 
years later he became partner in the firm of 
William Jacks and Co., of Glasgow. From 1900 
to 1906 he was Parliamentary Secretary to -the 
Board of Trade, and in 1906 entered Parliament 
for Blackfriars, a division of Glasgow. He repre- 
sented the Dulwich Division of Camberwell from 
1906-1910 and in that year contested the seat at 
Manchester. He has been Chairman of the Glas- 
gow Tron Trade Association, and when he became 
Leader of the Opposition in 1911 “ all the 
world wondered,” for Mr. Bonar Law has not had 
the adventitious support of birth or high influence, 
He is a successful business man who has made a 
competence at the iron trade. He is a supporter 
of women suffrage, and a total abstainer and 
in early years was a Sunday School teacher. His 
present position is all the more extraordinary. He 
is an excellent foil to his brilliant predecessor Mr, 
Balfour, who is an aristocrat to the finger tips. Mr, 
Bonar Law is a man of the people with a tinge of 
the argumentative swashbuckler in his methods. 
At the last coronation he became a Privy Council- 
lor and on Mr. Balfour’s retirement Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Never in history perhaps, hasa man of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s birth and antecedents filled such a position 
in the Tory ranks. Mr. Law married Miss Annie 
Rooley, who made him an affectionate and charm- 
ing wife as long as she lived. The following is a 
pen-picture of Mr. Bonar Law when he was 21) 
years old—‘Fair-haired, fair-complexioned, gentle 
of manner, quiet of voice, with a singularly win- 
ning smile he was possessed of an imperturba- 
bly good temper and a strong sense of humour 
and there was never any one more careful of 
others’ pleasure nor more careless of small person- 
al worries or grievances.” In Parliamentary de- 
bate his gentleness of aanner and yoice. has on 
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more than in one instance been forgotten. Mr 
Bonar Law’schief characteristic is thoroughness— 
he has an infinite capacity for taking pains. The 
pen-picture of 30 years ago differs somewhat from 
what Mr. Law is now; ‘‘Heisa type by him- 
self” says a writer: ‘‘ Deep-sunk eyes, a big 
square jaw, an upright forehead, a straight 
mouth covered by somewhat drooping moustache, 
give at first glance an impression of a man deep- 
ly reflective, touched with melancholy but domi- 
nated by the recognition of the necessity for 
strong and forcible action. Here is rather the 
man who, having convinced himself that a certain 
course of action is necessary, will work without 
personal ostentation with a certain grim ruthless- 
ness until his object is all attained.” He is an ad- 
vocate for Tariff reform, is against Disendowment 
and the Irish Nationalist domination, Home rule 
and disunion of the British Empire and against the 
Petrol tax and in favour of the Cocoa duties. He is 
absolutely against the policy of Mr. Asquith. When 
he assumed the leadership, he stated that it was 
not necessary that a new leader should frame 
anew policy. He said “my only hope of being of 
service to our party is by urging that party to 
move straight forward without haste, but without 
rest, to the goal towards which we aim. That 
goal is, in the first place, to get rid of a Govern- 
ment which has from the first been a danger to 
the country and which is now tearing down the 
destructive path with ever-increasing velocity.” 
This last sentence is not very clear, but the mean- 
ing of Mr. Law is not difficult to formulate. He 
is alucid and trenchant speaker, and he would 
not have been chosen for leadership were it not 
for his powers of speech. “ As a Parliamentary 
and public speaker he possesses a gift unseen 
since the late Lord Salisbury—that of delivering 
a sustained and closely reasoned argument or 
attack for an hour without a single note. In 
part the result of an astonishing memory, in part 
of great intellectual quickness, this faculty as it 
is developed by practice, cannot fail to place him 
in the forefront of British Parliamentary 
speakers,” says Lord Curzon. 

On the war breaking out Mr. Bonar Law has 
not opposed Mr. Asquith’s Government on any’ 
question affecting the operations necessary for 
the war. Liberal and Conservative have stood 
shoulder to shoulder like brothers in determining 
to fight the war to a finish. 
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POEMS ON THE WAR. 
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THE LAUREATE ON THE WAR. 
The following poem by Robert Bridges, the 


THE SEARCHLIGHTS. 
Mr. Alfred Noyes is a poet of rare distinction, 


Poet Laureate, without title or heading, appeared his verses famed for a delicate aroma peculiarly 


in The Times of August 8 : 


Thou careless, awake ! 
Thou peacemaker fight! 
Stand, England, for honour, 
And God guard the Right ! 


Thy mirth lay aside, 
Thy cavil and play: 

The fee is upon thee, 
And grave is the day. 


The monarch Ambition 
Hath harnessed his slaves ; 
But the folk of the Ocean 
Are free as the waves. 


For Peace thou art armed, 
Thy Freedom to hold: 
Thy Courage as iron, 
Thy Good-faith as gold, 


Through Vire, Air, and Water, 
Thy trial ust be: 

But they that love life best, 
Die gladly for thee. 


The Love of their mothers, 
is strong to command; | 

The fame of their fathers, 
Is might to their hand. 


Much suffering shail cleanse thee; 
Gat ghou through the flood, 
Shalt win to Salvation, 
To Boauty through blood. 


Up, careless, awake! 
Ye pexcemakers, fight ! 
England stands for Honour, 
God dofend the Right ! 


— ee 


TO ENGLAND. 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett has won a conspicuous 
lace amongst living writers of romance by his 
Italian sketches. His call for English arms 


appeared in Zhe Times : 


Fight, since thou must; strike quick and fierce 


his own. These lines were prompted by General 
Von Bernhardi’s amazing dictum that ‘“ Political 
morality differs from individual morality, because 
there is no power above the State : ” 


Shadow by shadow, stripped for fight 
The Jean black cruisers search the gea. 

Night-long their level shafts of light 
Revolve, and find no enemy. 

Only they know each leaping wave 

May hide the lightning, and their grave, 


And in the land they guard so well 
Is there no silent watch to keep ? 
An age is dving, and the bell 
Rings midnight on a vaster deep. 
But over all jis waves, once more, 
The searchlights move, from shore to shore. 


And captains that we thought were dead, 
And dreamers that we thought were dumh, 
And voices that we thought were fied, 
Arise, and call us, and we come; 
Aod “search in thine own soul,” they ery, 
‘“* For there, too, lurks thine enemy.” 


Search for the foe in thine own soul, 
The sloth. the intellectual pride ; 
The trivial jest: that veils the goal 
For whish ouv fathers Jived and died ; 
The lawless dreams, the cynic Art, 
That rend thy vobler self apart, 


Not far, not far into the night, 
These level swords of light can pierce ; 
Yet for ber faith does England fight, 
Her faith in this our universe, 
Believing Truth and Justice draw 
From founts of everlasting law ; 


The law that rules the stars, our stay, 

Our compass through the world’s wide sea, 
The one sure light, the one sure way, 

The one firm base of Liberty; 
The one firm road that men have trod 
Through chaos to the throne of Ged. 


Therefore a Power above the State, 
The unconquerable Power returns. 
The fire, the fire that made her great 


So when this tyrant for too long 
Hath shook the blood out of his ears 
He taay have learned the price of wrong. 


Let him learn this, that the due grief 
Of his own vice he cannot ban 

By outrage of a highway thief ; 
Let him remember the Corsican 


Whom England only durst not dread 
Gv sea or shore, but faced alone, 

Nor stayed for pity of her dead 
Until the despot’s day was done, 


Strike, Eng!and, quickly, make an end 
Of him who seeks to trade with thee. 

If he would bargiin for thy friend, 
What would he trade for Liberty ? 


Once more upon. her altar burns, 
Once more redeemed and healed and whole, 
She moves to the Eternal goal. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER. 


‘| worked in a great shipyard by the Clyde, 
There came a sudden word of wars declared, 
Of Belgium, peaceful, helpless, unprepared. 

Asking our aid ; I joined the ranks, and died. 
T gave my life for freedom—This I know: 
For those who bade'me fight had told me so.” 


Mr, W.N., Ewer in The Nation. 
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MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is the poet of the hour. 
The stern realism and the note of utter modernism 
he displays have won for him the highest praise. 
The following three poems of Mr. Kipling are 
certain to appeal most to the youthful and the 
energetic of the age :— 


HYMN BEFORE ACTION, 


The earth is full of anger, 
The seas are dark with wrath, 
The Nations in their harness 
Go up against our path: 
Ere yet we loose the legions— 
Ere yet we draw the blade, 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, aid! 


High lust and froward bearing, 
Proud heart, rebellious brow — 
Deaf ear and soul uncaring, 
We seek Tny mercy now! } 
The sinner that forswore Thee, 
The fool] that passed Thee by, 
Our times are known before Thee— 
Lord, grant us strength to die ! 


From panic, pride, and terror, 
Revenge that knows no rein, 
Light haste and lawless error, 
Protect us yet again. 
Cloak Thou our undeserving, 
Make firm the shuddering breath, 
In silence and unswerving 
To taste Thy lesser death! 


Ah! Mary, pierced with sorrow, 
Remember, reach and save 

The soul that comes to-morrow 
Before the God that gave ; 

Since each was born of woman, 
For each hath utter need— 

True comrade and true foeman— 
Madonna, intercede ! 


E’en now their vanguard gathers, 
E’en now we face the fray — 
As Thou didst help our fathers, 
Help Thou our host to-day ! 
Fulfilled of signs and wonders, 
In life, in death made clear— 
Jehovah of the Thunders, 
Lord God of Battles, hear ! 


RECESSIONAL. 


God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle-line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


_ The tumult and the shouting dies ; 


The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget—lest we forget ! 


Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire ; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterdyy . 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe, 
Such boastings as the Gentiles use, 
Of lesser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget-—lest we forget ! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not '‘Ihee to yuard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord! 


“FOR Al.L WE HAVE AND ARE.” 


For all we have and are, 
For all our children’s fate, 
Stand up and meet the war. 
The Hun is at the gate! 
Our world has passed away 
In wantonness o’erthrown, 
There is nothing left to-day 
But steel and fire and stone. 


Though all we knew depart, 
The old commandments stand ; 
‘** In courage keep your heart, 
In strength lift up your hand,” 


Once more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old:— 
* No law except the sword 
Unsheathed and uncontrolled.” 
Once more it knits mankind, 
Once more the nations go 
To meet and break and bind 
A erazed and driven foe. 


Comfort, content, delight— 
The ages’ slow-bought gain 
They shrivelled in a night, 
Only ourselves remain 
To face the naked days 
In silent fortitude 
Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed. 


Though all we made depart 
The old commandments stand :— 
“In patience keep your heart, 
In strength lift up your hand,” 
No easy hopes or lies 
Shall bring us to our goal, 
But iron sacrifice 
Of body, will, and soul, 
There is but one task for all — 
For each one life to give. 
Who stands if freedom fall ? 
Who dies if England live ? 
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TO THE BELGIAN NATION, 


The wanton inhumsnity towards Belgium has 
naturally provoked the bitterest revulsion of 
feeling against Germany. Mr. William Sturgeon’s 
patriotic poem is one of the many that have ap- 
peared in the Press on behalf of the gallant people : 


eee 


Poor little (sermany, 
Gentle land of peace, 
Seeking the Millennium, 
When armaments shall cease ; 
Rather grieved than angry, 
Called her -sons to fight, 
To protect their Fatherland, 
As was only right, 


Heroic Belgian Nation, 
Ungovernably bold, 
Stand as your fathers would have stood, 
Your Belgic Sire-~ of old! 
Stand as a wall of fire, 
And guard your native land ; 
Fear not the German war-god, 
Fear not the Austrian’s hand. 


Britannia’s heroes come, 
To aid you in your cause, 
And in the fiery covflicé, 
Her sword brave France still draws. 
Dieu et moa droit: 
Is still the battle-cry ; 
God help thee in thy righteous cause, 
To conquer, or vo die, 


Dash forward, sons of: Gaul ! 


Hurry with the whitewash, 
Pour it out in streams ! 

Bleach the ravaged country, 
Louvain, Antwerp, Rheims! 


Belgium concocted war, 
Thus deserve her fate! 
That’s the blackest Teutonic lie 
Published up to date, 


THE CRY OF THE BELGIAN CHILDREN. 


Mr. A. R. Hamilton’s cry of the children in 
desolate Belgium published in the columns of 
the Daily Mail, recalls the celebrated lines of 
Mrs. Browning. Few more appealing pieces on 
th s pathetic theme have appeared : 


Scatter the German lines, 
Break thro’ the Austrian phalanx ; 

Your fame in battle shines! 
Britannia’s sons, go forward ! 

The Ked—the White—the Blue, 
For in the cause of Liberty, 

Ye are for ever true. 


The Cossack and the Russian 
Are hastening from afar, 

To battle for the rights of Man, 
And mingle in the war. 

The sturdy Jap has buckled on 
The good sword to his side, 

And the hardy sons of India, 
But for the word abide! 


Woe to the German Legion, 
Woe to the crown of pride, 
Woe to the Austrian phalaux, 
Your shame where shall ye hide ? 
Humanity’s high sacred cause, 
Upheld shail ever stand, 
And Truth and Justice reign supreme, 
Thro’ every clime and land! 


NAUGHTY BELGIUM, 


Even in war there is fun enough for a penman. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung states that Belgium 
ntrigued with England and France to drag 
Jermany into war. Here is Jemmie Pope's skit 
n the Daily Mail: 

Big bully Belgium, 
Breathing blood and flume, 
Crafty as a serpent 
In a cunning game, 
Bent 4 note to England, 
Sent @ note to France : 
* Let ua crush the Fatherland 


qu 


While we have the chance! 


What did we know of War, its rights and 
wrongs ? 
We neard it named, but gave it not a thought. 
Ga:ly we sang our patriotic songs, 
And with imaginary Germans fought. 
We manned our forts of mud against attack, 
Aod, childlike, revelled in the dust and grime 
Driving our fancied foes with fury back, 
Guarding our homes, Kaiser, was this a 
crime ? 
Nearer It drew, but little did We care ; 
When Farther left we watched him march 
away, 
Envied his uniform and martial air, 
Then marched ourselves to meet the foe in 
play. 
Only the look of grief on Mother’s face 
Caused vague unrest within our hearts to stir, 
And, clumsily, with kiss and fond embrace, 
We did our very best to comfort her. 


And then It came, and with it Terror tense, 
And Fire and Blood, blighting with its foul 
breath 
All that we knew of love and innocence ; 
Teaching us Pain and Death, and worse than 
Death, 
Mother and sister Dutchered ‘neath our eyes, 
Crimes that our minds, thank God, could 
never guess. ; 
Screening his firing line our childhood dies 
To meet the War Lord’s call for “ frightful- 
ness.” 
Kaiser, when soon or late your hour shall come, 
And at God’s Throne you, suppliant, bend the 
knee, 
Think you those prattling voices will be dumb _ 
Which now are silenced by your dread decree ¢ 
When boasttul pride is turved to abject dread, 
What bid for mercy will you make, what plea, 
Facing the righteous wrath of Him, Who said ; 
“ Suffer the little ones to come to Me? 
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THE REVEILLE. 


Bret Harte is an American poet and author, 
His last twenty years were spent in England. 
This beautiful poem is surprisingly appropriate : 


Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 
And of armed men the hum ; 
Lo! a nation’s hosts have gathered 
Round the quick alarming drum, — 
Saying, ‘* Come, 
Freemev, Come! 
Ere your heritage be wasted,” said the quick 
alarming drum. 


++ Let me of my heart take counsel : 
War is not of Life the sum; 
Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come ?” 
But the drum 
Echoed, ‘‘ Come! 
Death shall reap the braver harvest,” said the 
solemn-sounding drum. 


But when won the coming battle, 
Whiat if profit springs therefrom ? 
What if conquest, subjugation, 
Even greater ills become ?” 
But the drum 
Auswered, * Come! 
You must do the sum to prove it,” said the 
British-answering drum. 


‘* What if ’mid the cannons’ thunder, 
Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 
When my brothers fall around me, 
Should my heart grow cold and numb ?”’ 
But the drum 
Answered, “ Come! 
Better there in death united, than in life a re- 
creant,—Come !” 


Thus they answered,—hoping, fearing, 
Some in faith, and doubting some, 
Till a trumpet-voice proclaiming, 
Said, ‘‘ My chosen people, come!” 
Then the drum, 
Lo! was dumb, 
For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, 
answered, ‘* Lord, we come!” 


———ee 


SONG OF THE SOLDIERS. 


Mr. Thomas Hardy’s brilliant achievements in 
short stories and novels have almost over- 
shadowed his poetical merits. But he has hap- 
pily come again with the charm of his verses so 
bracing and fresh : 

What of the faith and fire within us 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn-cocks say 
Night is growing gray, 
To hazards whence no tears can win us ; 
What of the faith and fire within us, 
Men who march away ? 


Is it purblind prank, O think you, 
Friend with the musing eye, 

Who watch us stepping by, 

. With doubt and dolorous sigh ? 
Can much pondering so hoodwink you 
Js it a purblind prank, Oh think you, 

Friend with the musing eye ? 


Nay. We see well what we are doing, 
Though some may not see— 
Dalliers as they be! — 

England’s need are we ; 

Her distress would set us rueing : 

Nay. We see well what we are doing, 
Though some may not see! 


In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just, 
And that braggarts must 
Surely bite the dust, 

March we to the field ungrieving, 

In our heart of hearts believing 
Victory crowns the just. 


Hence the faith and fire within us 

Men who march away 

Ere the barn-cocks say 

Night is growing gray, 
To hazards whence no tears can win us; 
Hence the faith and fire within us, 

Men who march away, 


ROLE UP! 


The heading of the following song is taken from 
the historic words of Pitt uttered on an historic 


occasion. Mr. W. M. L. Hutchinson’s 


lines in 


the Pall Mall Gazette is thus very significant : 


‘Roll up the map of Europe!” 
The German Kaiser cried, 
“For I’m the new Napoleon, | 
Aw’ Englanda’s ’ands are tied.” 
But another sort o’ rollin’ up 
Is comin’ into play — 
“Rollup! Roll up!” sez Kitchener, 
An’ we're rollin’ up all day. 
’"E thought, did Kaiser William, 
That England would stand by 
"While ’e an’ ’is five million 
Were crushin’ ’er ally ; 
“For they ’aven’t got the men,” ’e said, 
“To fight acrost the seas.” 
‘* Roll up! Roll up!” sez Kitchener, 
‘New Army, forward, please!” 


Yes, ’e wants a Second Army—- 
’E’s going to get it, too; 

For we know the man that calls us, 

- An’ we trust ’im thro’ and thro’. 

We're steppin’ up f: om everywhere, 
To the tune of the old tow-row, - 

* Roll up! Roll np!” sez Kitchener, 
“It’s King and Country now.” 

An’ while we do our part ’ere, 
We'll think with love an’ pride 

Of our comrades now a-rallyin’ 
Acrost the oceans wide, 

For East an’ West an’ furthest South 
They hear K’s cal] resound— 

‘Roll up! ‘Roll up for England !” 
An’ they're rollin’ up all round | 
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THE DAY. 


-The author of this poem, which was published 


in the 
railway 


Daily Hxpress, is Mr, Henry Chappell, a 
porter at Bath ; 


You boasted the Day, and you toasted the day, 


'- And now the Day has come. 


Blasphemer, braggart and coward all, 

Little you reck of the numbing ball, 

The blasting shell, or the “white arm's” fall, 
As they speed poor humans home, 


Yon spied for the Day, you lied for tha Day, 
And woke the Duy’s red spleen. 
Monster, who asked God’s aid Divine, 
Then strewed His seas with the ghastly mine ; 
Not wll the waters of the Rhine 
Can wash thy foul hands clean. 


You dreamed for the Day, you schemed for the — 


Day ; 
Watch how the Day will go. 
Slayer of age and youth and prime, 
(Defenceless slain for never a crime) 
Thon art steeped in blood as a hog in slime, 


False friend aid cowardly foe. 


You have sown for the Day, you have gro wn 
for the Day ; 
Yours is the harvest re‘, 


Echoes on Jand now the clash of the hosts, 
Swift stirring action whose fame spreads 
around 
From our sea watch-dogs, all voiceless as ghosts 
Comes there bo sound. 


Silent in silence, with resolute heart, 
No people’s piaudits their spirit to cheer, 
No one to see how they play their grim part, 
No one to hear. 


Uere’s to the brave lads by land now who fight— 
Will fight till back the invader is hurled~— 
Doing deeds breathlessly glorious, right 
In the eye of the world, 


Here’s tothem! Aye, but forget nottheir share 
Britons, who faithfully watch over you, 
Silent, uublazoned, sure sentinels there 
Out on the biue, 


Wardens of Britain, keeping from hence 
Enemies, holding their waterways barred, 

Silent in silence, unrelaxed, tense, 
Standing on guard! 


FALE CIN. 


This is perhaps the most powerful and effectivs 
of recent verses. Mr. Begbie’s appeal is irre 
sistible : 


Can you hear the groans and the awful cries ? 
Can yousee the heap of slain that lics, 
And sightless turned to the flame-split skies, 


The glassy eyes of the dead ? 


You have wronged for the Day, you have longed 
for the Day, 
That lit the awful flame. 


’Tis nothing to you that hill and plain 

Yield sheaves of dead men amid the grain ; 

That widows mourn for their loved ones slain, 
And mothers curse thy name, 


But after the Day there’s a prize to pay 
For the sleepers under the sod, 
And He you have mocked for many a day— 
Listen, and hear what he has to say: 
“* Vengeance is mine, | will repay.” 
What can you say to God? 


ON GUARD. 


These inspirirg stanzas, addressed to the war- 


dens of 


Britain, appears in T'ruth : 
Wardens of Britain, keeping from hence 
Enemies, holding their waterways barred, 
Silent in silence, unrelaxed, tense, 
Standing on guard | 


Daytime and nightime, watchful, alert, 


Never an instant of respite you gain ; 
Sentinels ye, with your Joins ever girt, 
Eyes e’er at strain. 
Never immuno from the stealthy attack, 
Where, when, its menace no man cau foretell ; 
Conscious, one moment of vigilance slack, 
Ruin may spell. 
Easior far were the shock of joined fight— 
Dreadnought ’gainst Dreadnought in battle 
array ; 
Watch ye a foeman who skulke out of sight 
Dey atter day, 


What will you lack, sonny, what will you lack 
When the git]s line up the street, 

Shouting their love to the lads come back 
From the foe they rushed to beat ? 


Will you send a strangled cheer to the sky 
And grin till your cheeks are red ? 

But what will you lack when your mate goes by 
With « girl who cuts you dead ? 


Where will you lgok, sonny, where will you look 
When your children yet to be 

Clamour to learn of the part you took 
In the war that kept men free ? 


Will you say it was naught to you if France 
Stood up to her foe or bunked ? 

But where will you look when they give the glance 
That tells you they know you funked ? 


How will you fare, sonny, how will you fare, 
In the far-off winter night, 

When you sit by the fire in an old man’s chair 
And your neighbours talk of the fight ? 


Will you sink “‘ away as it were from a blow, 
Your old head shamed and bent ? 

Or say—‘‘ I was not with the first to go, 
But I went, thank God, I went” ? 


Why do they call, sonny, why do they call, 
For men who are brave and strong ? 

Is it nought to you if your country fall, 
And Right is smashed by Wrong? 

Is it football still and the picture show, 
The pub and the betting odds, 

When your brothers stand to the tyrant’s blow 
And England’s call is God's ? 


Pree enreny 
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THE MESSAGES. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson writes in the Nation : 


“IT cannot quite remember , . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three | 
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THE KAISER AND GOD. 


Mr. Barry Pain is provoked to pen these lines 
on reading the audacious telegram of the Kaiser 
to the Crown Princess on the first flush of Ger- 
man victory. The telegram runs as follows :— 


Whispered their dying messages to me 

Back from the trenches, more dead than alive, 
Stone-deaf and dazed, and with a broken knee, 

He hobbled slowly, muttering vacantly : 

*“[ cannot quite remember . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages tome . . 

* Their friends are waiting wondering how they thrive— 
Waiting a word in silence patiently : 

But what they said, or who their friends may be 

‘““[ cannot quite remember . . . There were five 
Dropt dead beside me in the trench—and three 
Whispered their dying messages to me A 


AN ANTI-ENGLISH POEM. 


Anti-English poems are rare, at any rate we 
have seen very few. The JLokal-Anbeiger of 
August 12 quotes some bitter verses by Professor 
Otto Von Gierke, who accuses England of having 
betrayed her Teutonic origin. The following is a 
rough version of the first and concluding stanzas :— 


What hast thou then the Teuton kinship broken, 
Perfidious Albion! 
And sett’st thyself to deeds of shame unspoken, 
All for what Judas won! 
* ¥ * * 


Our strength in the truth of God eternal, 
The truth that shall not end. 
Launch, England, launch thy fleets of might 
infernal, 
We stand strong to defend! 


We, too, are Lords of Ocean, nor can pardon 
Thy people’s bartered troth ; 
Our heart and will to’victory shall harden, 
Staunch to our word and oath. 


Putt’st thou thy trust in cunning calculation 
That we are few, yet more ? 

Learn that the spirit of the German nation 
Makes hosts on sea and shore, 


The spirit that once the oaks of freedom 
wreathing 
Our ancient land of Germany inspired, 
Now as from heaven miraculously breathing, 
This day our hearts hath fired. 


Beest thou not how its holy flames are glowing 
Or hear’st thou not the thunder of its call ? 
United are we ; and united going, 
Ready to stand or fall. 


Storm on with Slavs and strangers in alliance, 
Vile-hearted nation on! 

Thou shalt not set God’s judgment at defiance 
Perfidious Albion ! 


EPL AT IM 


“‘T rejoice with you in Wilhelm’s first victory, 


How magnificently God supported him !” 


Led by Wilhelm, as you tell, 

God has done exceedingly well ; 
You with patronising nod 

Show that you approve of God. 
Kaiser—face a question new— 
This—does God approve of you ? 


Broken pledges, Treaties torn, 
Your first page of war adorn ; 
We on fouler things must look 
Who read further in that book, 
Where you did in time of war 
All that you in peace forswore. 


Where you barbarously wise, 

Bade your soldiers terrorise, 

Where you made—the deed was fine— 
Women screen your firing line, 

Villages burnt down to dust, 

Torture, murder, bestial lust, 

Filth too foul for printer’s ink, 

Crimes from which the apes would shrink— 
Strange the offerings that you press 

On the God of righteousness ! 


Kaiser, when you’d decorate 
Sons or friends who serve your State, 
Not that Iron Cross bestow 
‘But a Cross of Wood, and so— 
So remind the world that you 
Have niade Calvary anew. 


Kaiser, when you’d kneei in prayer 
Look upon your hands, and there 
Let that deep and awful stain 

From the blood of children slain 
Burn your very soul with shame, 
Till you dare not breathe that Name 
That now you glibly advertise— 
God as one of your allies. 


Impious braggart, you forget 

God is not your conscript yet ; 

You shall Jearn in dumb amaze 

That His ways are not your ways, 

That the mire through which you trod 

Is not the high, white road of God, 

To Whom, whichever way the combat rolls, 
We, fighting to the end, commend our souls. 


THE FRENCH SOLDIER. 


‘T worked in Lyons at my weaver’s loom, 
When suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the world ; 
Then I went forth to Belgium and my doom. 

I gave my life for freedom—This I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so.” 


Mr, W. N. Ewer in the Nation, 
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THE VIGIL. THE BALLAD OF THE £YMDEN. 
Mr. Henry Newbolt invokes in the columns of “Nautical” in the Hnglishman, pays a deser 
the Z%mes the spirit of old English chivalry for — ed tribute to the gallantry of the Hmden. 
the defence of the right : Emden has sunk a score of merchantmen. Aft 
Magland epee the sacred flame a heavy fight off Cocos she has been captured ar 

urns before the inmost shrine, ; SULVIVOLS ¢ - oall: i 

Met henna that love thy: nate eae ae survivors and her gallant Captain mac 
Consecrate their hopes and thine Piece 
Where the banners of thy dead 
Weave their shadows overhead, 


Watch beside thine arins to-night, 
Pray that God defend the Right, 


Single-hearted, unafraid, 
Hither all thy heroes came, 
On this altar’s steps were laid 
Gordon’s life and Outram’s fame, 
England! if thy will be yet 
By their great example set, 
Here beside thine arms to-night 
Pray that God defend the Right. 


So shalt thou when morning comes 
Rise to conquer or to fall, 

Joyful hear the rolling drums, 
Joyful hear the trumpet’s call. —- 

Then let Memary tell thy heart: 


If there’s one thing more than another 


Of which England is justly proud 
It’s a trait of the sporting mother 
Not granted to every crowd, 


The trait that gives in full) measure 
The meed to a worthy foe, 

That makes a good fight a pleasure 
Whether victory come or no. 


So here’s to the crew of the Hmden 

For she’s done us and done us fine, 

She’s rounded and sunk and hammered’ em 
Some ten of our merchant line. 


Tho’ her foes were an unknown number, 
Her base and supports were nil, 

With a collier her course to encumber 
Yet gaily she took her fill 


“England! What thou wert, thou art!” 
Gird thee with thine ancient might, 
Forth! and God defend the Right! 


Of our jute-jaramed, tea-laden liners, 
Then to Pondichery for rest 
Till the non-insured owing diners 


Of the Bengal Club saw the jest, 


Light and shade make the usual picture 
But the Xaiser’s is black as ink, 

Still I hope Ill incur no stricture 

By voicing what sportsmen think 


That, black as the Teuton record 


THE HEART OF ITALY. 


Italy has announced her neutralityand Mr. A. 
Vivanti Chartre’s lines in the Zimes are the 
expressions of the universal sentiment on the 
subject : 


Italy, fair Italy, what may thy pleasure be, 

** Come, rest thee on thy sunlit shores, thy 
hands around thy knee. 

‘* Recline upon thy laurel-wreathsin far niente 
sweet. 

*“ And watch the golden sunset on thy waving 
fields of wheat. 

“ Italy, fair Italy, what is this war to thee ? 

* Jay down thy shield, and fan thy cheek with 
palms from Tripoli. 

** Cast down thy shining helmet, plant thy 
banner inthe grass. ~ 

** And smile into thy twofold sea asin a looking 
glass.” 


The Prussian cagle’s wings are black, the 
Prussian beak is red, 

The Prussian talons tear and rend the wounded 
and the dead. 

Ah, life is short, and peace is safe, and far 
niente sweet! 

But Italy, fair Italy, is rising to her feet. 


Not all her sons have fallen ‘neath the crescent 
and the star, 

The sound of Garibal’s Hymn comes ringing 
from afar. 

And Italy, the beautiful, in sacramental 

awe Reveals within ber milk-white breast 

the blood red heart of war, 


In Belgium must reckoned be, 
Here’s a bigh light sent to the War Lord 
From the steamy Bengal Sea. 


Had ours been the “mden cruiser, 

And ours her record to date, 

We'd have called her our own little bruiser, 
And given her place of State. 


eo 


THE DAY OF THE “EMDEN.” 


Here is yet another on the Hmden : 


There’s a tiny German cruiser down our way 

And it looks as though she’s really come to 
stay ; 

She’s up to all the tips for sinking merchant 
ships 

And she seems to have the ocean’s right of way 

She has got a gallant Captain and a crew, 

And the steamers she has sunk are not afew: 

The crew began to mope till they pukerowed 


some soap, 

And they washed themselves as clean a8 me an 
you. 

First she caught and sank five victims in the 
Bay, 


And, having sunk them, calmly sailed away. 
She was fairly going the rig towards the Pilo 
Brig, 
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When she found out that she really couldn’t 
stay. 

The wiseacres said thatthe Skipper was an ass 

But he proved what he could do just outside 
Madras ; 

He steamed up in the haze and set oil-tanks 
ablaze 

And smashed some houses and soime panes of 
glass. 


Then she disappeared where, no one ever knew, 

Got repainted from dull grey to duller blue. 

To Germany’s great joy she appeared near 
Minicoy 

Aud started he# old sinking tricks anew, 

Having brought off another jittle coup 

She’s steaming up and down the ocean blue. 


However we may tall, we have made a miss in 
baulk _ 
And Calcutta’s trade is really in a stew. 


Now how long this great tamasha’s going to 
last 

The Government has repeatedly been asked, 

But the Government is shy and gives some 
vague reply 

And merely hints that all danger’s almost past 


THE BATTLE OF THE BIGHT. 


To the sweetness -of his verse Watson 
adds the critical spirit of the truly modern, 
His cryptic epigrams and eulogies of English poets 
are the common property of the cultured. Here 
is his contribution at this great world-crisis : 


Had I the fabled herb 

That brought to life the dead, 
Whom would I dare disturb 

In his eternal bed ? 
Great Grenville wouid [ wake, 
And with glad tidings make 
The soul of mighty Drake 

Lift an exulting head. 


As rose the murky sun, 

Our men the North Sea scanned, 
And each rejoicing gun 
' Welcomed a foe at hanf, 
And thundering its delight, 
Opened its mouth outright, 
And bit them in the bight, 

The bight of Heligoland. 


With Captains who might claim 
They can do aught but flee ; 
With gunners who can aim, 
But cannot bow the knee; 
We hammered to their doom 
Four giants ’mid the gloom, 
And one to a fiercer tomb 
Sent blazing down the gea. 


Sleep on, O Drake, sleep well! 
Thou hast thy heart’s desire, 
Grenville whom nought could quell, 
Thou dost hand on thy fire, 
And thou that had’st no peer, 
Nelson! thou need’st not fear : 
Thy song and heirs are here, 
Nor shall they shame their sire. 


THE WAR. 


THE TRUMPET. 


The followiug poem by Mr. 


Rabindranath 
Tagore appears in the Zvmes :— era 


Thy trumpet lies in the dust. 

The wind is weary, the light is dead, 

Come fighters, 
your songs! 

Come pilgrims, hurrying on your journey ! 

The trumpet lies in the dust waiting for us. 

I was on my way to the temple with my evening offer- 
ings, 

Seeking for the heaven of rest afterjthe day’s dusty toil ; 

Hoping my hurts would he healed and stains ib my gar- 
ments washed white, 

When | found my tr umpet lying in the dust. 

Has it not been the time for me to Jight my, lamp ? 

Has my evening not come to bring me sleep ? 

O, thou blood-red rose, where have my poppies faded ? 

1 was certain my Wanderings were over and my debts all 
paid 

When suddenly L came up n thy trumpet lying in th 
dust. 

Strike my drowsy heart with thy spell of youth ! 


Ah, the evil day ! 
carrying your fi#gs and singers with 


~ Let my joy in life blaze up in fire, 
‘Let the shafts of awakening fly piercing the heart of 


night and a thrill of dread: shake the palsied blind- 
ness. 

I have come to raise thy trumpet from the dust. 

Sleep is no more for me—my walk shall be through 
showers of arrows. 

Some shall run out of their houses and come to my side 
—some shall weep. 

Some in their beds shall toss and groan in dire dreams ; 

Tor to-night thy trumpet shali be rounded. ) 

From thee 1 had asked peace only to find shame. 

Now I stand before thee—help me to don my armour! 

Let hard blows of trouble strike fire into my life, 

Let my heart beat iu pain—beating the drum of thy 
victory. 

My hands. shall 

trumpet. 


be utterly emptied to take up thy 


TERMONDE. 


Termonde, Malines and Rheims with all their 
sculptured glories have been the principal victims 
of German Vandalism, Mr. Watson gives ex- 
pression to the agony caused by the pillage of 
Termonde : 


Tn Termonde town, still quaking from the hellow 
Of war’s mad ter qa mid ruin on ruin piled, 

A stranger round a shrine, not all defiled, 

Of Art’s old sculptured glories without fellow ; 
Ad there while Autumn’s banners rustled yellow— 
High above seas of desolation isled. 

Unbruised, unmarred, with her unwourded child, 
T.eaned a serene Madonna of Donatello, 

O’er fledged Hermep lord of speed and spoil, 

O’ev the vast throes of the Laocoon, 

And Milo’s lurking marble smile, she shone! ? 
Throned above pillage, and agony’s serpent éoil, 
And earnal charms that fever and embroil, 
Motherhoad, seatheless, lived divinely on! 
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H, H, THE MAHARAJA OF MYSORE. 


Mr. Harold Begbie dedicates the following lines 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. His 
Highness gave a magnificent donation of 50 lakhs: 


They said, the gentle Germans said : 

“ When we, the mighty host, attack 
This England whom the nations dread, 

India will strike her in the back!” 
But you another tale unfold ; 

You offer treasure, and your lords 
Cry to their Emperer, “‘ Sire, behold 

Our swords, our myriad swords!” 
They said, the jealous Germans said : 

“ This bloated England, like a beast, 
Too long her coward soul has fed 

At the rich manger of the East!” 
But you who scorn the tyrant’s lash, 

Our Peace the shield of all your hordes, 
Under the Flag of England flash 

Your swords, your warrior swords ! 
They said, the jeering Germans said : 

* India, who waits, will not be loth—” 
Her conscripts’ blood be on the head 

Of them who lied about us both ! 
India, with us you live and breathe, 

Our steadfast will with yours accords ; 
God knows our pride when you unsheath 

Your swords, your faithful swords! 


INDIA TO ENGLAND. 


The following poem, written by a distinguished 
Indian Judge, Nawab Nizamut Jung, of the High 
Court of Hyderabad, appears in the 7Zimes. It 
will be remembered that H. H. the Nizam gave 
away 60 lakhs for the Indian War Fund :— 


O England ! in thine hour of need, 
When Faith’s reward and Valour’s meed 
Is death or glory ; 
When fate indites, with biting brand, 
Clasped in each warrior’s stiff’ning hand, 
A nation’s story ; 
Though weak our hands, which fain would clasp 
The warrior’s sword with warrior’s grasp. 
On Victory’s field ; 
Yet turn, O mighty Mother! turn 
Unto the million hearts that burn 
To be thy shield ! 
Thine equal justice, mercy, grace, 
Have made a distant alien race 
A part of thee !. 
*T was thine to bid their souls rejoice, 
When first they heard the living voice 
Of Liberty ! 
Unmindful of their ancient name, 
And lost to honour, glory, fame, 
And gunk in strife, 
Thou found’st them, whom thy touch nath made 
Men, and to whom thy breath conveyed 
A nobler life! 
They, whom thy love hath guarded long, 
They, whom thy care hath rendered strong 
In love and faith ; 
Their heart-strings round thy heart entwine ; 
They are, they ever will be, thine. 
In life—in death ! 
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Mr. George West writes in the Pioneer the follow- 


ing patriotic song on the announcement that Indian 
troops would fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
British and Colonial forces on the continent :-— 


There’s a call has come to the country, 
Like a trumpet blast it rings, 

That bids us, stern but welcome, 
To join the game of kings. 

‘To the front,” you men of the Empire, 
Whelps of the lion all, 

‘To the front,” and India’s thrilling 
That her’s too is the call. 


Do you see the guns belch murder 
And the piles of the shattered dead ? 

Straight into war’s inferno, 
The soldier’s bloody bed, 

That’s where we’re bound to, brothers, 
Both your folk, aye and mine, 

But you'll aote we go together 
In Britain’s fighting line. 

For it’s our great place of meeting, 
This that the German planned, 

For the holocaust of nations 

‘ He did not understand , 

That he’d rouse the whole of the Empire. 
What can a blind man see ? 

What can a tyrant know about 
The Empire of the free ? 


It’s a grim, glad, family party, 
Death is the standing dish, 

But to die for King and country, 
Is the soldier’s proudest wish, 

And we'll al] be there together, 
Colonial, Britisher—you 

Of the Empire’s brightest jewel, 
India gallant and true. 


Proud land of an ancient people, 
Of the sage sublime—and the sword, 
You know the call of the spirit, 
You hear the voice of the Lord,’ 
And listen! the voice is calling, 
Is calling you far away 
To fight for the right and the Empire, 
This is our Empire Day. 
Did they think Wilhelm presuming 
—He was ignorant—when he prayed, 
As a Thug might have done in by-gone days 
For a blessing on his raid ? 
But Ged knows such invocations 
And he answers as He thinks best. 
What the Kaiser did by his praying 
Was to marry the East and West. 


Oh cheer for the dawn that’s coming 
Through the thunder clouds of night, 
Through this hell of woe and carnage 
Breaks a far Celestial light, 
And though all we’re marching, marching ' 
—Indian, English, we are one,- 
Comrades in arms together, 
Ours,is the place in the Sun, 
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THE WAR-SONG 1 FOR THE INDIANS. 


Mr. Ardeshir F. Khabardar writes the following 
spirited War Song for the Indians which origin- 


ally appeared in the /ndian Keview:— 
I. 

A call frem the West ; 
The trumpet, the drum: 
‘My Indians, my best, 
My glory, my crest! " 

We come, we come ! 
Where all the world meets, 
And Death the brave greets 
With cannon and sword ; 
Where loud and quick beasts 
The terrible drum ; 
There quiet, abhorred, 
Shail we stand and hum ? 
Nay, by thee, our Lord! 

We come, we come! 


Il 


Quick from the mountain 
Where pipe the strong gales, 
Quick by the fountains 
Of a thousand green vales, 
We come, we come! 
Piping and singing, 
And all the air ringing 
With festival fire, 
While to us joy’s bringing 
The distant, sweet drum ;— 
An age’s desire ! 
Shall we now be dumb ! 
Nay, by thee, our sire! 
We come, we come. 


Ill 


We know not the fear 
When our swords are unsheathed ; 
We know but that here 
A great trust is bequeathed : 
We come, we come. 
With thundering cannon, 
The enemy’s pennon 
We'll shatter and fling, 
While ever and anon 
Will rattle our drum ; 
Their hearts but will sting 
Them, those doubting some, 
While, by thee, our King! 
We come, we come! 

IV, 
We have ali the beauty 
Of our home and our land; 
We know but our Duty 
Is by thee to stand : 

We come, we come! 
Rajputs, Gurkhas or Silkha, 
Islams,—all intermix; 
Our joy is. now vaster : 
Our heart only sticks 
To the far-beating drum ; 
We gather all faster 
As true souls become ; , 
Here, by thee, our M aster ! 

We come, we come! 
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The heart of a nation, 
A noble great heart, 
In one acclamation 
Now takes its true part: 
We come, we cone ! 
Where Death is an honour, 
Where Life gets upon her 
A light from the higher, 
We fight to dethrone her 
Who beats the wrong drum; 
To die or acquire 
Our life’s greatest sum! 
Over oceans, our Sire! 
We come, we come! 
Vy 
From thy vast dominions 
Of spices and gold, 
We march all thy millions, 
Kxultant and bold: 
We come, we come! 
Let oceans divide us, 
Yet Truth is beside us, 
And faithful our sword ; 
Thou only shalt guide us 
And sound the free drum! 
We rush and we cord 
Thy enemies numb ; 
We are thine, our Lord! 
We come, we come! 


THE INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 


Mr. K. 8S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L., writes 
in the Indian Review the following stanzas touch! 


ing the response of the Indian troops at thi 
grave crisis :— 


Brothers! whom East and West admire! 
You own a mighty lineage proud 

From men who loved the God of Fire 
And burnt the dark and faithless crowd,— 


From men who kept Devotion’s flame 
On well-swept altars of the heart, 

Whose handsome mien and giant frame 
Did fit them for a regal part, 


From men who turned from sin and crime 
And followed Dharma e’en in war, 
Sung in Valmiki’s, Vyasa’s rhyme, 
Their fame fixed like the polar star, 


Our British brethren in their grace 
Do give us now » brother's right 

To win Renown’s bright deathless bays 
By trampling down Adharma’s might. 


“The gates of heaven the God’s unbar 
When warriors fall in righteous cause ;” 
Says God who drove the Prince’s car 
For triumph of His changeless laws. 


Rise up and slay unholy foes, 
The medern faithless demon-brood, 
Who stain His Love’s white fadeless - rose 
With His sweet slaughtered children’s blood. 
Come back with fame! Or sacrifice 
Your life for Him and at His eail. 
Lay low in dust the rule of lies 
And sins and crimes, God bless you all! 


a7 


* “Mr. M. Krishnmachary, B.A. L.'., 
stirring lines to the Indian Army in the columns 
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ODE TO THE INDIAN ARMY. 


of the Jnrdian Review: 


di 


Indians ali whatever your creed, 


Heroes all whatever your breed, 

Hasten from your hills and plains, 

Hindus, Moslems, Buddhists, Jains, 

Brothers all, 

Who together rise or fall, 

Strike together your martial strains ;— 
Hark the call ! !— 

in the name of God above, 

For the Emperor whom you love, 

In the sacred cause of Right, 

Strike together, strike with all your might! 


2. 


Than the Indian soldier where 
Bolder bosom breathes the air ? 
Rajput Chieftains, where on earth 
Chivalry had earlier birth 
Than in you ? 
Moslems, thau your ancient sires, 
Who more valiant weapons drew, 
Hardier wno ? 
Horsemen of Mahrashtra fleet, 
You united who can beat ? 
Courage the name of Sikh inspires, 
Blaze the Gurkha’s wonted fires, 
Brothers all, 
Stern as Death at Duty’s call, 
For the Empire, for the Right, 
Strike together, strike with all your might ! 


3.7 


Hark the trumpet’s blast afar, 
Hark the Empire’s clash of war ; 
Can you rest ? 
Go uncalled where battle rages 
Go and earn such warrior wages 
As be best, 
Where your British brother stands, 
Go and ply your loyal hands; 
Theré, despite your swarthy hue, 
Valiant hearts will offer you 
Greetings as to comrades due ; 
Let the glow 
Of your jewelled turbans fine, 
Of your pugrees’ golden line 
With their gallant helmets shine ;-— 
Onward go, 
Where the Belgian martyr strives 
Hasten, offer up your lives ; 
Where the dauntless Frenchmen hold 
Haste and strike Ambition bold ; 
In the Empire’s cause of Right, 
Strike together, strike with all your might! 


4, 
Hasten on the world’s wide scene, 
Deadlier conflict ne’er bad been, 


Conflict Bight and Wrong between, 
Neer more Keen |; 


ofters these 
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Nor did earth a bolder foe 
Bent all peace to overthrow, 
Bent all rights to trample low 
Till now know, 
Who nor plighted word can keep 
When his brutal passions sweep, 
Nor will peacefui arts preserve 
That long ages did conserve— 
Barbarous foe!— 
Yet despite his legions strong, 
And despite his plotting long, 
Austrian craft and German wrong 
* Gainst Britannia’s righteous throng 
Down shall go; 
Down beneath the elephant tread 
Of the Indian Briton-led 
Wolves and jackals wild-Hun-bred 
Trampled shall be in the fight ;— 
Strike then in the cause of Right, 
Strike together, strike with al! your might ! 


5. 


Indians hasten tv the strife, 
Hasten where be Death most rife ; 
Hasten where rain heaviest blows— 
There alone true honour grows! 
Pay the price! 
Pay the price as did of old 
Those whose banners now you hold; 
For the country that hath bred you, 
For the empire that hath sped you 
Sacrifice ! 
With your lives now purchase, purchase 
Deathless glory for all days ; 
What more sweet ? 
And with glory home return, 
Or in glory fill your urn: 
What more meet ? 
On! then, to the trumpet’s blast-— 
On! all eyes are on you cast— 
On! and by your deeds proclaim 
How you prize the warrior’s name 
Till last breath ; 
On! your Emperor’s words at heart 
Keep, and men-like bear your part 
At the death ; 
Bear like men whose past can never fade, 
Bear like men whose future shall be made 
By God’s will 
Greater still, 
Still by battling for the Right, 
For the Empire, battling with all might, 


THE GERMAN SOLDIER. 


Mr. W. N. Ewer in the Nation: 


‘“‘Y Owned a vineyard by the wooded Main. 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me, and I rose 
Swift to the call—and died in fair Lorraine, 
I gave my life for freedom—This I know: 


For those who bade me fight had told me 80,” 
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THE INDIAN ARMY, 


The Indian troops have been the recipients of 
the heartiest welcome amidst the Allies. Here is 
one more tribute from the pen of Mr. R. E. Vernede 
in the Zumes : 


Into the West they are marching! This is their 
longed-for day. 
When that which England gave them they may 
at last repay. 
When for the faith she dealt them, peasants and 
priests and lords. 1 
When for the love they bear her, they shal 
unsheath their swords! 
Men of the plains and hillmen, men born to 
warrior roés, 
Tall men of matchless ardour, small men with 
mighty souls, 
Rulers alike and subjects : splendid the roll-call 
rings : 
Rajahs and Maharajahs, Kings and the sons 
of Kings, 
Bikanir, Patiala, Ratlam and Kishangarh, 
Jodhpur, who rides the leopard down, Sachin 
and Cooch-Behar, 
From lands where skies are molten and suns 
strike down and parch, 
Out of the East they’re marching, into the West 
they march.... .. es (eee satay eer eee 
Oh little nimble Gurkhas, who’ve won a hundred 
, fights, 
Oh Sikhs—the Sikhs who failed not upon the 
Dargai heights, 
Rajputs, against whose valour once in a younger 
world, 
Ruthless, unceasing, vainly,’ the Mogul’s hosts 
were hurled, 
Grey are our Western daybreaks and grey our 
Western skies, 
And very cold the night-watch unbroken by 
jackal’s cries ; 
Hard too will be the waiting—you do dot love 
to wait ? 
Aye, but the charge with bayonet—they'll 
sound it soon or late! 
And when that charge is sounded, who'll heed 
gray skies and cold? 
Not you, Sikhs, Rajputs, Gurkhas, if to one 
thought you hold, 
If as you cross the open, if as the foe you near, 
If as you leap the trenches, thought is very thus 
clear : 
Vhese foes, they are not sahibs: they break the 
word they plight, 
On babes their blades are whetted, dead 
women know their might, 
Their Princes are as sweepers whom none 
may touch or trust, 
heir Gods they huve forgotten ; their honour 
trails the dust ; 
Ali that they had of izzul is trodden under 
heel——- 
Into their hearts, my brothers, drive home, 
drive home the steel! 


LOVE AND DUTY. 


The conquest of Duty over Love is the theme 
of many a lyrical fancy. For many years since, 
the Indian soldier has seldom experienced the. 
conflict of these two passions. On going to the 
Front the Indian soldier bids adieu to his love in 
these lines : 


Sweet girl, stern Duty’s call I hear, 
And martial music lures me far, 

> Tis time to leave thee now my dear, 
And join my comrades in the War. 


Then cease these idle sighs, my love, 
And bid thy dearest soldier go ; 

And me shall aid the gods above 
When face to face I fight the foe, 


My warrior’s fame shall walk the earth, 
And quail the bravest of the brave. 

My sabre lone shall show my worth, 
My native land’s beycnd the wave 


The foe shall learn, what sturdy hearts, 
In Eastern realms as yet remain, 

Well vers’d in martial laws and arts, 
We warriors dwell across the main. 
Then bid me go, my love, my wife; 

And cease these idle tears to flow ! 

For it behoves not soldier’s wife 

To break his heaven-recorded vow. 

I'll come again if Fate should smile, 

My only love, my wife, to you, 

But now [ go w thousand mile, 

Lo fight the foe.........S0......80....,,adieu. 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 


In his excellent poem entitled ‘ Five Souls,” 
Mr. W. N. Ewer has written in the columns of 
the Nation a powerful plea for the men of each 
of the belligerents—a plea so touching and pathe- 
tic in its simplicity. Each one believes he gives 
his life for freedom ‘for those who bade me 
fight had told meso.” The British, French, and 
German souls have given their story. Now is 
the time for the Polish peasant and the Tyrolese ; 


“IT was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer ; 
I gladly left my mountain home to fight} 
Against the bruta), treacherous Muscovite ; 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 
I gave my life for freedom—This Ll know : 
For those who bade me fight had told me so.” 
‘I was a peasant of the Polish plain ; 
‘I left my plough because the message ran :—_ 
Russia, in danger, needed every man 
Lo save her from the Teuton ; and was slain. 
I gave my life for freedom—TLhis I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 
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ENGLAND'S CAUSE IS OURS. 


_. Mr. A. Madhaviah, B.4., an accomplished South 
‘Indian penman, writes in the Wednesday Review : 


Indian Brothers !. If you care ‘ 
_. For our mother-land, 
If your hearts be brave and leal, 
If e’er grateful ye can feel, ' 
If you know our truest weal. 
Now’s time to do and dare, 
__England’s cause is ours. 
Wise my Brothers! If ye’ve faith 
In a noble cause, 
Think not this is Eagland’s war, 
it is Freedom’s, near and far. 
‘ Hitch your waggon to her star,’ 
Dig, or win the glorious wreath, 
England’s cause is ours, 
Indian Sisters! If ye love 
Freedom, honour, truth, 
Think that death can come but once, 
And the life-stream ceascless runs, 
Send your husbands, brothers, sons, 
Trusting wholly God above ; 
England’s cause is ours. 
Sisters! Brothers! Now’s the hour 
That we prove our worth,— 
Let who can, go fight and slay, 
Let the rich give what they may, 
Let the poor and weakly pray, 
Prove by all that’s in our power, 
England’s cause is ours. 
One without a second! Hear 
Thou Thy people’s prayer, 
Strike the proud aggressor down, 
With the terror of Thy frown, 
And the Right with vict’?ry crown ; 
So Thy Justice will appear ; 
Freedom’s cause is Thine. 
BALLAD OF HONOUR. ~ 
In remembrance of the distinguished part 
played in the now historic Battle of the Bight by 
_H.M. S. “ Arethusa,” the Admiralty has allowed 
_ the following two verses to be engraved upon a 
brass plate, and fixed ina conspicuous place on 


board the cruiser :— 

Come all ye jolly sailors bold, 

Whose hearts are cast in honour’s mould, 

While English glory J unfold. 

Hurrsh for the “ Arethusa,” 

Her men are staunch, 

To their favourite launch, 

And when the foe shall meet our fire, 

Sooner than strike we’ll all expire, 

On board the “ Arethusa.” 

And now we’ve driven the foe ashore, 

Never to tight with Britons more, 

Let each fill his glass, 

To his favourite lass, 

A health to our captain and officers true, 

And all that belong to the jovial crew, 

On board the “ Arethusa.” 

A gold plate has been placed on board all 

vessels that took part in this well-known and 
successful engagement, bearing the words, “ Heli- 


goland, August 28, 1914,” 


more —o oe oe —— 


The following is taken from the Punch of 
October 7th 1914 :— 


INDIA: 1784-1914, 
The job was for us, grin and bear, 
We'd lit on India’s dust and drought, 
We knew as we were planted there, 
But scarcely how it came about, 
And so, in rough and tumble style, 
And nothing much to make a shout, 
We set our backs to gratt awhile, 
And meant to stay and stick it out. 
Ten hundred risky, frisky kings, 
And on the whole a decent lot, 
And several hundred million things, 
That trusted us with all they'd got, 
And so we blundered at it straight 
And found the times were pretty hot 
And so they smiled and called it Fate, 
And Fate it was, as like as not. 
Our law was one for great and small— 
We heard ’em honest, claim for claim, 
We smoothed their squables for ’em all, 
And let ’em pray by any name, 
And so we left enough alone, 
But learnt ’em plenty all the same, 
We showed ’em what they should be shown, 
And tried to play the decent game. 
For, all our work, we ’ve not got much ? 
Pr’aps not: but now there’s come a scrap, 
That’s got us good with lies and such, 
And gave ’em just the chance to snap, 
And fools had thought they likely would, 
(That’s German-made and rattle-trap); 
They’d shout—the Kaiser said they should— 
And, happen, wipe us off the map, 
From snow to sand that shout has burst, 
And German lies are well-believed, 
And flood calls field for who'll be first—- 
They ’re proud to share the Empire-pride, 
It’s them for Britain at the test, 
We knew they’d never stand aside, 
For when we tried and did our best 
The beggars must have known we tried. 


VENIZEL. 


This is from the pen of an Officer in Comman 
of a Battery at the Front: 


Let me go back to Venizel 

And farther still across the plain, 

A garden grows beside the Aisne 

With sweet black plums that like me well, 


Beyond the bridge at Venezil 

The sunny level plain is laid. 

Last week we crossed, and had for shade 
The yellow bursts of German shell. 


And once again at Venizel 

My boys the Prussian fire withstood, 
Stout hearte still sleep within the wood, 
Besides the bridge for which they fell, 


Let us go back to Venizel ; 

To Bucy highlands let us win 

The road is northward to Berlin 

And our advance the Prussiana’ knell, 


INDIA’S DEVOTION TO BRITAIN 
Why India is Heart and Soul with Great Britain.’ 
BY MR. BHUPENDRANATH BASU. 


HY is India heart and soul with Great 
Britain in the present crisis? ‘The answer 
is quite plain to the Indian but probably 
it will not be so plain to the Hnglish- 

man who has never been in India, or having 
been has not come in touch with the heart 
and soul of India. Alas! all Englishmen even 
in India do not try todo so. If India was a con- 
quered territory in the sense that is usually 
understood or if the Indians held the position of 
a subject nation the response given by India in 
‘the hour of the Empire’s need would have been 
a matter for wonder indeed; but India is not a 
conquered country nor are her people a subject 
population. ‘ 

Jn the middle of the eighteenth century the 
central Moghul authority at Delhi had fallen into 
complete and irretrievable decay. The Mahratta 
power which had arisen on its ruins received a 
stunning blow in the third battle of Panipat. 
India was divided into a number of small States, 
held apart by mutual suspicion and jealousy, and 
not seldom warring against each other. The 
country has become a prey to anarchy and con- 
fusion. In this state of things, the help of the 
French or the English trading companies was 
sought by rival States or harassed populations. 
The battle of Plassey, which laid the foundation 
of British rule in India and gave to the Hast 
India Company the reyenue administration of 
Bengal, was undertaken as much on the invita- 
tion of the Indian people as the threatened English 
settlement at Murshidabad, which was fought 
practically with Indian soldiers. In the wars that 
followed the Government of Great Britain did not 
supply a single soldier or send a single rupee. It 
was solely with India’s money, and mostly with 
Indian blood, that the British Kmpire in India 
was built up and consolidated, and when the Mut- 
iny came in 1857, and British rule in India was 
nearly shattered, it was again with the help of 
the Indian princes and people that it was re-esta- 
blished. Professor Seeley has justly observed 
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that ‘the expression ‘conquest’ as applied to 
the acquisition of sovereignty by the Hast India 
Company in India is not merely loose, but tho- 
roughly misleading.” India has never felt that 
she was a conquered country, and the Indians do 
not feel that they are a conquered people. 

But it is not a question of historical deduction 
or personal feeling. The Charter Act of 1833, 
one of the early parliamentary statutes dealing 
with the Government of India, ‘ definitely and 
finally recognised the equality of status, of rights, 
and of duties of the Indian subjects of His 
Majesty with the British subjects.” But this is 
not all. 

INDIA’S MAGNA CHARTA,. 

The people of India justly attach very great 
importance to the Proclamation issued in 1858 
by Queen Victoria to the Princes, Chiefs and 
People of India on the occasion of the transfer 
of the Government of India from the East India 
Company to the British Crown. India was just 
then emerging from a bloody and terrible struggle. 
Great as was the occasion, marking a new and 
important epoch in the history of India, it was 
rendered doubly memorable by the great Procla- 
mation of Queen Victoria, which has been truly 
called the Magna Charta of the Indian people. 

High statesmanship, bringing the solace of peace 
to a bleeding people and holding out hopes of a_ 
great figure, combined with sentiments as lofty 
as have ever moved humanity, was the predomin- 
ant feature of this noble message, and it ended _ 
with a humble and solemn prayer which went 
straight in the hearts of an Oriental people in- 
stinct with the religious spirit. 

After announcing a general amnesty, the Pro- 
clamation proceeded : 

‘We desire no extension of Our territorial 
possessions ; and, while We will permit no aggres- 
sion upon Our dominions or Our rights, We shall 
sanction no encroachment on those of others. 
We shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour 
of Our Native Princes as Our own. 

We hold Ourselves bound to the natives of Our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty 


which bind Us to all Our other subjects; and 
those obligations by the blessing of Almighty 
God, We shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 
It is Our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public 
utility and improvement, and to administer its 
government for the benefits of all Our subjects 
resident, therein: In their prosperity will be Our 
strength ; in their contentment Our security ; and 
in their gratitude Our best reward. And may the 
God of all power grant Us and those in authority 
under Us strength to carry out these Our wishes 
for the good of Our people.” 

This was not a charter of rights wrung from an 
unwilling Ruler by force or compulsion, but a 
deliberate declaration of the policy of the British 
Parliament graciously and aptly conveyed through 
the lips of a female Sovereign; and it is nota 
policy which the British nation has repented. On 
the fiftieth anniversary of the great Proclamation, 
it was confirmed and ratified by another message 
from King Edward VII. to the princes, chiefs, 
and people of India. 


THE SPIRIT OF INDIA. 


“However short the actual administration in 
India may have fallen of this great ideal, the 
Indian people have always regarded it as the funda- 
mental principle of British rule in India. To 
them and to their Sovereign it has not been a 
mere scrap of paper. No attempt hasj since 
been made, as was done during the administra- 
tions of Wellesley and Dalhousie, to disturb In- 
dian princes in their possessions, and though the 
princes have sometimes fretted under the inter- 
ference of an overmeddling British official they 
have always found a generous and sympathetic 
friend and adviser in Viceroys like Lord Minto 
and Lord Hardinge. And so far as the people are 
concerned there has been on the whole fair pro- 
gress : education, railways, irrigation, a greatly 
improved administration of Jaw, a common 
language as the medium of interchange of thought 
and ideas, a growing spirit of nationality, common 
government and common ideals, internal peace and 
freedom from external aggression, have marked 
the history of British rule in India during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. In the 
twentieth century the reforms associated with the 
names of the late Earl of Minto and Viscount 
Morley, though somewhat mutilated in actual 
operation, and the sympathetic attitude of Lord 
Hardinge identifying the Government of India 


with the Indian people on the great question, 


INDIA’S DEVOTION TO BRITAIN. 
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affecting their status as citizens of the British 
Empire, have drawn the nations, British and 
Indian, closer together: ° 

There is in India a spirit of frank recognition 
of the benefits of British rule and of its immense 
potentialities for good, if carried on under the 
lead of the British democracy and freed from the 
trammels of constant tutelage, which certain 
Anglo-Indian administrators would like to im- 
pose upon it. Several generations in India were 
born and lived during the reign of Queen Victoria. 
To her, as their great Queen and mother, from 
whom emanated the great charter of their rights 
and liberties, the Indian people were passionately 
attached and devoted. This feeling of personal 
attachment and devotion has been greatly stimu- 
lated and strengthened by the visits to India of 
members of the Royal Family. They know how 
to say and to do the right thing at the right 
moment and by their inbred courtesy and geni- 
ality of manner they have helped to soften the 
atmosphere of aloofness with which some British 
officials, under an erroneous sense of dignity and 
prestige, at times surround themselves. ea 


THE VISIT OF THE KING, 


The visit of the King and Queen, as the visible 
embodiment of sovereignty, and the generous and 
noble utterances of the King in his various ad- 
dresses in India, did much to strengthen the people 
in their faith in the ultimate fulfilment of the 
great Proclamation of Queen Victoria, for hopes 
long deferred had made them falter. The Indian 
people justly demand a great extension of educa- 
tion among the masses, for it is the foundation of 
all progress, and the words of the King in his reply 
to the address of the University of Caleutta have 
been taken by them as a fresh landmark in the 
development of education in India. Fis Majesty 
said: “It is my wish that there may be spreac 
over the land a network of schools and colleges 
from which will go forth loyal and manly an 
useful citizens, able to hold their own in the indus 
tries‘and agriculture and all the vocations in life 
And it 1s my wish, too, that the homes of m 
Indian subjects may be brightened and thei 
labour sweetened by the spread of knowledge wit! 
all that follows in its train, a higher level c 
thought, of comfort, and of health. It is throug 
education that my wish will be fulfilled, and th 
cause of education in India will ever be close t 
my heart.” 

These are precious words to the Indian peop! 
as the declaration by the Sovereign of a polic 
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which must be caried out. Great and far-reaching 
as have been the benefits of British rule in India, 
it has not yet uisen to the full height of the Bri- 
tish people, in whose name and on whose behalf 
it is administered, nor of the people, heirs to an 
ancient civilisation, for whose benefit the great 
Queen asked Divine help to administer her rule. 
Important questions, such as the right to carry 
arms, to enlist as volunteers, to enter the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Army, the recognition of 
equal citizenship in the British colonies, the better 
administration of justice, a more equitable parti- 
cipation in the government of the country, still 
await solution, and India has necessarily felt at 
times sore and heartsick, but there never has been 
any desire to break away. India has definitely 
set herself to forge ahead and to this end to work 
in India as well as in England by every constitu- 
_ tional means in her power. With sympathetic 
statesmen like the Marquis of Crewe and Lord 
Hardinge at the head of affairs, her career may 
not be very difficult. Some people may have 
imagined, the Germans amongst others, that the 
difficult questions of Indian administration would 
keep England and India apart and others who 
realised that the peace of British rule in India has 
been too slow, too much weighted with caution, 
have doubted 


THE GOAL. 


This feeling, no doubt, has been, to some extent, 
accentuated by the too great prominence that a 
section of the English Press has given to political 
crimes in India, forgetting that thev are attri- 
butable to an infinitesimal fraction of its popula- 
tion. But India has never doubted. Her heart 
has been wholly with British rule; the founda- 
tions of her faith and loyalty have been too well 
and firmly laid to be lightly disturbed : all that 
she desires is that British rule in India should be 


compatible with the self-respect of her people 
growing in edacation, knowledge and experience: 
that it should develop into a rule by the people as 
part of the British Empire, as was foreseen and 
foretold by the great statesmen who moulded her 
destinies in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. And India has been working towards 
this goal : she realises it must be a slow and labo- 
rious process. 

Then came this great European war sudden 
and swift: all doubt, all hesitation, all questions 
were swept away ; there was but one feeling—to 
stand by England in the hour of danger. The 
great opportunity for India in the highest sense 
had come ; she claimed to hold an equal position 
with other parts of the Empire—she wanted to 
prove her title. The Indian Princes are eager to 
show that they are in fact, as they have been in 
name, pillars of the Empire; their ancestors had 
fought as captains and leaders in the army of 
the great Moghul, and they are anxious to oc- 
cupy their old position in the Army of Great 
Britain. And the people of India, who have so 
thoroughly identified themselves with the British 
people, have come forward more generously than 
ever in the past either in the days of the Hindu 
or the Moslem, for they had not then realised 
their power to offer their services, and their 
representatives in Council voted out of the 
revenues of India the whole cost of the Indian 
expeditionary force ; and they are prepared to lay 
down their lives on the field, so that the old order 
of things may pass away anda new order be 
ushered in, based on mutual understanding and 
confidence and heralding an era brighter and 
happier than any in the past—the Kast and the 
West, India and England, marching onwards 
in comradeship, united in bonds forged on the 
field of battle and tempered in their common 
blood. 


Speeches and Writings of Dadabhai Naoroji. 


_ This is the first attempt to bring under one coveran exhaustive and comprehensive collection of the speeches 
and writings of the venerable Indian patriot, Dadabhai Naoroji. Tne first part is a collection of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that he delivered before the Indian National Congress on the three occasions that he 
presided over that assembly ; all the speeches that he delivered in the House of Commons and a selection of the 
speeches that be delivered from time to time in England and India. The second part includes all his statements 
to the Welby Commission, a number of papers relating to the admission of Indians to the Services and many other . 
vital questions of Indian administration. The appendix contains, among others, the full text of his evidence 
before the Welby Commission, his statement to the Indian Currency Committee of 1898 and his replies to the quest- 
10ns put to him by the Public Service Committee on East Indian Finance. 


860 pages, Crown Octavo: Rs. 2. To Subscribers of “ The Indian Review,” Rs. 1-8. 
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INDIAN TROOPS AT THE FRONT 


HE great expectations that were formed of the 
valour and chivalry of the Indian troops have 
been justified by recent incidentsin France. 
Reuter has been giving us from time to time 

short, little nuggets descriptive of Indian hero- 
ism. Though as yet no full and adequate record 
of the doings of Indian troops are presented, the 
few incidents that have been published by the 
Bureau have been highly complimentary. We 
may refer to one or two. As was expected, at 
the very first eacounter with the enemy the Ben- 
gal Lancers, who constitute a part of the Indian 
Army, displayed conspicuous gallantry. 
Reuter has given a telling picture :— » 
‘The enemy had been pressing us hard all along 
the line and sudlenly flung a brigade of infantry, 
supported by artillery, at a point where he guessed 
we were most exhausted. The Germans were 
half-way towards our trenches when the Indians, 
who had only arrived the day before, were 
brought up. Receiving the command, they swept 
forward, we cheering as they passed. Making a 
slight detour to avoid our line of fire, they swept 
into the Germans from the left like a whirlwind 
~with a shrill yell. They rode right through the 
Germans, thrusting to the right and left and bring- 
ing men down every time. , The Germans broke 
and ran for their lives. The Tiancers pursued 
‘them for about a mile. When the Indians 
returned they were cheered all along the line.” 
The other sections of the Indian troops have 
_ proved nolesschivalrous, Thereisagain the magnifi- 
_ cent achievement of the Sikhs and the Gurkhas, 
_ Correspondents describe how the Sikhs and the 
_ Gurkhas received their baptism of fire in the war, 
_ Near La Bassée they saved. the situation when an 
avalanche of Germans overhelmed the British 
trenches. We are told that the Indians ‘lis- 
played bravery and dash equal to anything 
seen throughout the war. They had _ been 
held in reserve, and were ordered forward 
with the bayonet in the nick of time. The 
issue was decided in an instant. The German 
advance was not merely checked; it was beaten 
and broken, the enemy fleeing headlong. ‘The 
Indians ran through them, using the steel in the 
most workman-like manner, They turned the 
foe back to receive the fire of the British Infantry 
right and left. There was a regular slaughter. 
The Indians did not stop at the recaptured 
34 
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trenches, but pursued the enemy some distance 
downhill, till they were recalled. They returned 
as proud of their work as the “ Tommies” were 
of them. 

The daring exploits of the Sikhs are equally 
arresting the attention of the European troops. The 
thrilling story of half-a-dozen Gurkhas blowing up 
a German ammunition store, and their successful 
return, has been described by a Paris paper with 
evident appreciation. 

All the efforts of the allied artillery to dis- 
lodge the German heavy batteries near Stype 
had failed, says the Paris journal; and aviators 
finally located the German ammunition store 
three and-a-half miles behind the German 
entrenched line, seven miles from the coast. A 
Gurkha detachment embarked at nightfall on 
two gunboats for the mouth of the Yser. After 
a long march the Gurkhas reached a_ point three- 
quarters of a mile from the ammunition store. 
They crouched noiselessly in a wood ard, dis- — 
carding their accoutrements, wriggled on their 
hands and knees, their Aukris in their mouths. 
Half-an-hour passed, and then the croak of a 
frog was heard. The forms of six German sentries, 
previously visible on the road, disappeared with- 
outa sound, The remaining Gurkhas dashed 
forward, and the Allies’ Staff, who had been 
anxiously watching through night-glasses, saw a 
flash of light and heard a great explosion, follow- 
ed by countless others as the shells exploded. ‘The 
little troop safely won its. way back to the 
gunboats, and the next day the German batteries 
were moved to the rear. 

There is again the story of a German aeroplane 
brought down by the bullets of Indian marksmen, 

We are told that while a train filled with Indian 
troops was standing at a station in France, a 
German aeroplane passed over the town and began 
to drop bombs. The Indians left the train and 
indulged in individual fire, with the result that in 
a few moments the aeroplane fell. It was appar- 
ently carrying more bombs, as there was a terrific 
explosion when it struck the ground. The three 
aviators were torn to unrecognisable shreds. 

Thus the Indian troops have justified the con- 
fidence reposed in their valour. All India is 
awaiting the triumph of Indian arms in the 
European battlefield, Even in so short a time 
they have achieved definite results. For advices 
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from Berlin, received in Copenhagen, describe the 
Germans as being depressed by their defeat by the 
Indian troops. They admitted that it is imposst- 
ble to meet the Indians in hind to-hand fighting, 
owing to the Indians’ greater strength and acti- 
vity. Itis reported that the British reserve the 
Indians in every battle, till the moment fora 
hand-to-hand combat arrives. It is believed in 
Berlin that 200,000 more Indians are coming and 
it is hoped that some of them will be ordered to 
the Cape. 

The Press Bureau has issued notes by an 
observer who is serving with the Indian Army. 
His Excellency the Viceroy has also received from 
the Secretary of State for India extracts from 
the observer’s report which is interesting reading. 
Referring to the entirely novel circumstances 
under which the Indians are fighting, he says 
that it is a subject for satisfaction that the 
Indians have so finely fulfilled the high expecta- 
tions formed of them. Their Commander has 
pride in reflecting that they have done the work 
they were asked to do and have maintained the 
line they were asked to maintain, and, in perhaps 
the greatest battle ever fought, have shown 
themselves to be following worthily the example 
of so many generations of soldiers. 

Their Commander has a ready response to an 
order issued last month which said :—‘‘ You are 
the descendants of mighty rulers and great war- 
riors and will fight for the King-Emperor and 
your faith, so that history will record the doings 
of India’s sons, and your children will proudly tell 
of the deeds of their fathers.” 


The observer gives the following story of a 
Gurkha Commandant which speaks highly of the 
Gurkha acumen :— 


“The audacity of the enemy cannot be better 
illustrated than by an incident which occurred in 
front of the Gurkha trenches. A figure silhou- 
etted in the moonlight wearing complete Gurkha 
uniform approached the end of the trenches and 
delivered the following message :—‘‘ Gurkhas are 
to move up the trenches. Another Gurkha con- 
tingent is advancing to their support.” Puzzled 
by the announcement, the officer in charge asked : 
“Who are you, and where do you come from 2” 
And in reply the same order was given. The 
man’s English was good, but the officer’s suspicions 
were aroused, and heasked: “If you are a Gur- 
kha, by what boat did you cross?” No answer 
was given to this question, and the man fled, but 
he had not gone five yards before he was riddled 
with bullets. If the officer had been deceived the 


trenches would have been swarmed with Germans 
slmost before the Gurkhas had made room for 
them,” 

Referring to the unaccustomed conditions un- 
der which the Indians are fighting, the observer 


says that ié must not be forgotten that letters 


found on wounded prisoners make it clear that the 
German military authorities have specially charged 
the troops with the task of inflicting the severest 
possible punishment upon forces whose civilisation 
they deny and whose soldierly qualities they 
affect to despise. . 


Tn such circumstances the Indian troops engage 
the enemy under conditions of exceptional difficulty, 
It is not easy for them to distinguish the German 
from French soldiers in the dark, and their langu- 
age is understood by very few fighting on their 
side. It is matter of great satisfaction that the 
Indian troops have so finely fulfilled the high, 


expectations formed of them. 


The friendship, sympathy and mutual confi- 
dence subsisting between the English officers and 
the men is unsurpassed in any service. The: 
officers have undergone precisely the same hard-. 
ships as the men and are worthy of the highest 


- traditions of the service. 


An ordew to the Indian troops says :— 


‘Tn a few days we shall be fighting, as it has: 
never been our good fortune to fight before,. 
against enemies having a long history, but is their 
history as long as yours? You are the descend-. 
ants of men who have been mighty rulers and) 
great warriors of many centuries, and you will 
recall the glories of your race. Hindu and 
Mahomedan will be fighting side by side with 
British soldiers and our gallant French allies, 
and you will be helping to make history. You 
will be the first soldiers of the King-Kmperor to 
have the honour of showing in Europe that the sons 
of India have lost none of their ancient martial 
instincts and that thev are worthy of the confi- 
dence reposed in them in battle. You will 
remember that your religion enjoins that to give 
your life in doing your duty is the highest reward! 
The eyes of your co-religionists and countrymen 
are upon you, and they are eagerly awaiting news 
of how their brethren eonduct themselves when 
they meet the foe. Such has been the fruit of 
Indian heroism, and there is no doubt that they 
will prove worthy of their great traditions.” 


We await with interest and anxious solici- 


tude further progress of His Majesty’s Indian 
forces, 


India’s Loyalty and England’s Duty 
BY ANNIE BESANT. 
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~NDIA’S remarkable rally to the British Em- 
pire has given rise to much discussion, some 

_ rational, some very much the reverse, as to 
the reasons which underlay the demonstra- 

tion. Some saw in it a testimony to the perfec- 
tion of English,Government, as though one should 
see in the prompt dropping of Irish grievances a 
proof that the Nationalists had given up Home 
Rule. India has dropped every question which 
has arisen between herself and England on domes- 
tic matters, as Ireland has dropped the question 
of Home Rale. When the Empire is attacked, 
every other issue tades into insignificance ; the 


one duty is that which calls every good patriot to 


Milton, the impassioned oratory ot Burke. 


the work of defence. 

The true reason which underlies India’s loyalty 
is the fact that India has learned from England 
the great lessou of national liberty. She has 
studied HKnglish literature, the stately prose of 
Edu- 


 eated Indians ave been nourished on the master- 
pieces of English thought, and Knglish literature 
is as redolent of freedom as an Indian poet of de- 


4 


votion. And looking at England’s practice, they 
have realised that she battled for centuries to win 
freedom for herself, and sympathised with and 
sheltered the patrivts of other nations. If she 
had not ise to the splendid realisation of her 
own Ideal where Lndia was concerned, yet India 


had faith that she would so rise in years to come, 


~ denied. 


and would give the liberty which so far she had 
Jt is through HKngland’s help and by 
England's friendly guidance that India hopes to 


_ step out into the circle of Free Nations, and it is as 


a 


one of the self-governing units of the British 
Empire that she hopes to accomplish her own 
glorious destiny. [our the inspiration that Kug- 
land has brought her by the gift of education ; 
for the glory with which England will crown her 


by the gift of self-government; by her gratitude 


for the one, aud her hope for the other, India is 


| willing to shed her best blood to save the Empire. 


Moreover the fact that Great Britain in this 
quarrel stands for the defence of the small State 
which she had pledged herself to protect, against 
a State vast in power and cynically contemptuous 
of all moral obligation, stirs all India’s chivalry to 
fling herself on England’s side. Faith to the 
plighted word, truth to the accepted obligation, 


these are.ideals to which the chivalrous honour 
of India thrills in passionate acceptance. All that 
is noblest, purest, best, the stainless honour of an 
ancient and mighty people, impels India forward 
to the battlefield, ready for death, if need be, 
but not for shame of broken word. 

Reasuns enough and to spare why India should 
rally to the defence of the Empire ! 

But this does not mean that she is careless of 
her own honour, of her right to breathe the liberty 
which is the breath of England’s life, nor that 
she desires always to be kept in tutelage in a per- 
petual Court of Wards. When all danger is 
over, when peace takes the place of war, and 
when the domestic concerns of each Nation again 
assume their natural and rightful place in the 
minds of the people, then, of course, the questions 
now dropped will again be raised. Indian griev- 
ances are not redressed because India, for the 
time being, generously puts them aside. We may, 
however, be sure that, when they come to be 
dealt with, they will be approached in a spirit 
very different from that of previous years. India 
has realised her profound love for the British 
connexion as perhaps she has never realised it 
before ; it dwelt in her heart, but now it has been 
objectified as never before, in her own eyes and 
in the eyes of the world. Sometimes a husband 
and wife quarrel; but when the idea of a sepa- 
ration is mooted, both start back in horror. And 
if India has thus realised the strength of her tie 
with England, England has met her love with 
passionate gratig¢ude and delight. Conscious 
that all has not been wholly well, she is the more 
grateful to the generosity that forgets all save the 
good in the hour of peril. 


Thus both countries will be m a mood to 


arrange their differences when the war is over, and 


we cannot doubt that the King Emperor will, as 
reward for her glorious defence of the Empire, 
pin upon her breast the jewelled medal of Self- 
Government within the Empire. It will be, in a 
sense, a real Victoria Cross, for the great Empress 
would see in it the fulfilment of her promise in 
1858, and the legend inscribed on it would be 
‘“‘ for Valour.” 

But it has been suggested, and the suggestion 
shows a touch of statesmanlike genius, that Eng- 
land should forestall the end of the war by mak- 
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ing three important changes in her attitude 
towards India. The first is to show that she 
trusts India by exempting all men of position 
and education from the operation of the Arms 
Act, cr by making the issue to them of licences 
to bear arms a matter of course. ‘ Legal ineli- 
gibility to bear arms carries with it such a sense 
of humiliation, helplessness and self-contempt, 
that before it, all other blessings dwindle to insig- 
nificance.” Moreover, at the present time, if a 
small band of marauders landed on the coast, 
what would be the position of the disarmed 
people? Panic arises, because the people have no 
means of self-defence. 

It has also been suggested that England should 
bestow on India the boon of free education, and 
the admission of Indians who desire to enlist as 
volunteers, both in India and England. If Eng- 
land could rise to this height of statesmanship 
now, she would indeed sit enthroned in India’s 
heart beyond possibility of exile. 

Apart from all political and imperial questions, 
India has offered to her an opportunity that she 
can only partially utilise. Her great cotton mills 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur should swiftly 
fill the gaps which will appear in the market for 
cotton goods when the goods ‘‘ made in Germany ” 


The Times: “The Indian Empire has over- 
whelmed the British Nation by the completeness 
and unanimity of its enthusiastic aid. 

“ Tt will be our-part, when we have settled our 
affairs with Germany, to see to it that as the 
years pass she (India) takes an aimpler place in 
the councils of the Empire. Unsought, she has 
shown loyalty and devotion without stint. We 
have now to make her feel increasingly that she 
can best fulfil her destinies and attain her hopes 
within the British Empire rather than outside it. 
One of the greatest tasks which lies before British 
statesmanship in this country is to attach India 
freely and fully as a component part of the 
Kmpire. But India is already solving the pro- 
blem herself, and we do not doubt the ultimate 
result,” 

The Daily News: “The gifts are valuable, but 
the spirit indicated is of greater consequence, 
This is a tribute to our rule in India that English- 
man can receive without a glow of pride. 

* #* * The bread of freedom which we have 
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are exhausted. And having captured the market, 
they should hold it by the goodness and compara- 
tive cheapness of their goods. The hand-weavers: 
should be encouraged to bestir themselves to} 
meet the increased demand. The strengthening} 
of industries already here is more practicable than 
the creation of new ones, for most industries need | 
skilled labour, and incompetence cannot replace: 
skill. ‘Lhe Indian labour-market is flooded with) 
men whose answer to the question: “‘ What can) 
you do 2” is ‘I am ready to do anything, Sir ”’— 
an answer which is equivalent to: “i can do) 
nothing.” Reporters who cannot take down a 
sentence accurately ; proof-readers who cannot’ 
spell ; authors who caunot write grammatically ; 
these flood the market. ‘The German is a skilled 
workman, so he captures the world-markets. 
Indians can do the same at the same cost. But! 
Governments cannot create skill. ‘They can open 
famine-works ; they cannot create factory-workers, 
glass-makers, match-makers. Hence India can- 
not profit, as Kngland and America will, by 
German elimination as a competitor. But we 
can learn by the present conditions the lesson 
that we must make owselves competent; and if 
that lesson be mastered, the war will have opened 
the way to Indian prosperity in the near future. 


cast upon the waters is returning to us after many 
days.” 

Lhe Manchester Guardian : ‘A wonderful reward 
even for more than a century’s efforts to deal 


justly and clean with India,” 


Lhe Daily Telegraph: ‘ ‘Lhe Indian leaders of 
all ranks represent a chivalry and ingrained res- 
pect for honourable dealing, which for ageshas 
been part of their moral being. The ancient 
civilisations of India would be the last on earth to 
acquiesce in the doctrines of faithlessness and 
deliberate violence which form the base of the 
Prussian creed, * * * 

“In an Imperial situation that dazzles the 
mind bya splendid revelation of universal loyalty 
and patriotism the attitude of the peoples of India 
is by far the most wonderful fact,” 


The Daily Mail: “ A day worth living for. .One 
of the happiest and most inspiring features of the 
war 1s the splendid and spontaneous rally of the 
whole Empire to the side of the Motherland.” 


INDIAN MUSSALMANS AND THE WAR. 
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My Mussalman subjects know well that the rupture with ‘Turkey was forced upon me against my wil 
and I recognise with appreciation and gratitude the proofs they have hastened to give of their loyalty, devotion an 


support.— Hf. M. Lhe King-Emperor, 


H. H. The Nizam’s Manifesto. 

The following isan Kuglish translation of a 
Manifesto published on the 2nd November, in a 
Gazette Extraordinary ot the Hyderabad State, by 
order of H. H. the Nizam, G.c.s.1. 1t begins with 
H. E. the Minister’s introduction as follows :— 

‘The wise and statesmanlike inanner in which 
His Highness has been pleased to issue a /arman tor 
the guidance and peace of mind of his beloved sub- 
jects, in view of recent events in Kurope and the 
turn taken by the war, is published in the Jarida 
_for general information. It is to be hoped that 
the subjects of this State will realise the 1mport- 
ance of these directions in their own best interests 
and the interests of their country and thei mas- 
ter and Sovereign, and carry them out fully and 
completely.” 

The following are the words of the Larman :— 


in view of the present aspect of the war in Europe, 
let it be generally known that at this critical juncture 1t 
is the bounden duty of the Malfomedans of india to ad- 
here firmly to their old and tried loyalty to the British 
Government, especially when there is no Moslem or 
non-Moslem Pewer in the world under which they en- 
joy such personal and religious tiberty as they do in 
india, and when, moreover, they are assured by the 
British Government that as they have in the past always 
stood the best triend of Islam, so will they continue to 
be Islam’s best friend, and will always protect and che- 
rish their Moslem subjects. 

[ repeat and reiterate that, in the crisis before us, the 
Mahomedan inhabitants of India, especially the subjects 
of this State, shuuid, if they care for their own weifare 
and prosperity, remain ficm and whole-hearted in their 
loyalty and obedience, swerve not a hair's breadth 
from their devotion to the British Government, whose 
cause, 1 am convinced, is just and right; keep sucred 
the tie which binds the suvject people to them rulers, 
and, lastly, that they should in no case allow themselves 
to be beguiled by the wiles of any one into a course of 
open or secret sedition against the British Government. 

Finally 1 give expression to the hope that as I, 
following the tradition of my ancestors, hold myself ever 
ready to devote my own person and all the resources of 
my State, and all that | possess, to the service of Great 
Britain, so will all the Mahomedans of India, especially 
iy own beloved subjects, hold themselves whole-heart- 
edly ready in the same way, 


H. H. The Aga Khan’s Message. 

* With deep sorrow, | find that the ‘Lurkis! 
Government, having joined hands with Germany 
acting under German orders, is madly attemptin, 
to wage a most unprovoked war aguinst sucl 
mighty Sovereigns as the King-Emperor and th 
‘Tsar of Russia, ‘This is not the true and free wil 
of the Sultan, but of German otticers and othe 
non-Muslims who have forced him to their bidding 

“Germany and Austria have been no dis 
interested friends of Islam, and while one tool 
Bosnia, the other has. long been plotting t 
become suzerain of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
including Kertela, Nejef and Baghdad. I 
Germany succeeds, which Heaven forbid, Turke 
will become only a vassal of Germany, and th 
Kaiser’s Resident will be the real ruler of Turke: 
and will control the Holy Cities. No Islami 
interest was threatened in this war, and our re 


‘ligion was not in peril, Nor was Turkey in peril 


for the British and Russian Empires and th 
French Republic had _ offered to solemnly 
guarantee to ‘Turkey all her territories in complet: 
independence 1f she had remained at peace, 

‘“l'urkey was the trustee of Islam, and the whol 
world was content to let her hold our Holy Citie: 
in her keeping. Now that ‘lurkey has so dis 
astrously shown herself a tool in German’s hands 
she has not only ruined herself, but has lost he 
position of trustee of Islam, and evil will over 
take her, ‘Turkey has been persuaded to dravy 
the sword in an unholy cause, from which she 
could be but ruined, whatever else happen, anc 
she will lose her position as a great nation, fo. 
such mighty Severeigns as the King-Empero1 
aud the ‘sar can never be defeated. 

‘Thousands of Muslims are fighting for thei 
Sovereign already, and all men must see tha 
Turkey has not gone to war for the cause ¢ 
Islam, or for the defeuce of her indepe ndenc 
Thus our only duty as Muslims now is to remai 
loyal, faithful and obedient to our temporal anc 
secular allegiance,” 
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The Prince of Arcot. 


The Prince of Arcot, in the course of his speech 
recently at Madras, said :— 

‘‘ We had absolutely no idea that Turkey, who 
but the other day refused to associate herself with 
German atrocities, was so helpless in the hands 
of Germany, or that her Young Party, which is 
mainly responsible for the present situation, was 
so deplorably lacking in true statesmanship-and 
patriotism. It does not require superhuman 
intelligence to understand that the Allies are 
bound to win in the long run as’ their power is 
mighty and their resources endless. Unfortun- 
ately Turkey has seen fit to recklessly plunge 
herself in war and she must bear its dire conse- 
quences. What concerns us most is whether 
this new phase of the war will have any untoward 
effect on Indian Moslems, and I must answer any 
such insinuating suggestion with an emphatic and 
indignant “‘ No”. Our loyalty to the British 
Crown is too deep-rooted to be shaken by such 
political tornadoes. Besides, the assurance given 
by His Excellency the Viceroy that the holy 
places of Islam will be immune from attack by the 
Allies is in itself conclusive proof of the gracious 
solicitude on the part of the Government for the 
religious feelings of the Mahomedans at large. 
Indian Mussalmans, who are in the peaceful 
enjoyment of reggious liberty, are bound by the 
tenets of Islam to be truly loyal to our benign and 
paternal Government.” 


All-India Moslem League: 


The Council of the All-India Moslem League 
has adopted the following Resolution and wired it 
to His Excellency the Viceroy :—‘“ (1) The Council 
of the All-India Moslem'League gives expression 
once more to the deep-rooted loyalty and sincere 
devotion of the Mussalmans of India to the 
British Crown, and assures His Excellency the 
Viceroy that the participation of Turkey in the 
present war does not and cannot affect that 
loyalty and devotion in the least degree, and the 
Council is confident that no Mussalman in 
India will swerve even to a hair’s breadth from his 
paramount duty to his Sovereign. 


(2) The Council of the All-India Moslem 
League expresses its deep gratitude to the British 
Government for the assurance given to its Moslem 
subjects as to the’immunity of the holy places of 
Islam in Arabia and other places from attack or 
molestation, and for obtaining similar assurances 
from its Allies,” 


aS Bahouloee Manifesto. 


The following is a translation of a Note issued in 
Urdu and circulated broadcast in the Bahawalpur 
State by Haji Maulvi Rahim Bukhsh, ¢.1.4£., 
President of the Council of Regency :— 

“It is our paramount duty to consider what 


. ought to be the attitude of the Indian Mussal- 


mans, and particularly the people of this Aiasat, 
the majority of which are Muhammadans. 

‘In my opinion, since the war is not a war be- 
tween Islam and Christianity, and also for the 
reason that the protection and security enjoyed 
under the «gis of the British Government have 
not been enjoyed in India ever before, and for the 
fact that we are allowed to uvbserve our religious 
rights without let or hind:ance, that life and 
property are safe, that we can visit the holy 
places of Islam with unrestrained freedom, and 
that, if duly qualified, we can attain to high places 
in the service of the State, 1 must proclaim it 
publicly and unreservedly that it is to their own 
interests that the Mussalmans of India should be 
earnestly devoted and thoroughly loyal to the 
British Government.” 


H. H. The Begum of Bhopal. 


In the course of an address to her officers and 
people, the Begum of Bhopal said :— 

“Is it not matter for regret then that Turkey 
should without any provocation, and that too after 
the Ottoman Government had, more than once, 
given.assurances of Turkey’s neutrality, join 
hands with the enemies of our British Govern- 
ment? All gentlemen like you have read, I ~ 
suppose, in the papers how the British Govern- 
ment is now, as ever, having Mahomedan interests 
at heart. I have every hope that my subjects 
will show their customary zeal in carrying out 
my wishes, and I have no doubt they will follow 
me and my ancestors and predecessors, as well 
as their own forbear, in remaining firm in their 
loyalty and devotion to the British Crown.” 


Holy Places of Islam. 


On the declaration of war the following Gazette 
Hatraordinary was issued :— 

The holy places of Arabia and Jeddah will be 
immune from attack or molestation by the British 
naval and military forces as long as there is no 
interference with pilgrims from India to the holy 
places and shrines in question. At the request of 
His Majesty’s Government, the Governments 
of France and Russia have given them similar 
assurances, 
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Hon. Mazharul Chaudhury. 


The Hon. Mazharul Anwar Chaudhury, Vakil, 
writes to the Bengalee from WUoogly under date 
the 4th November :— 


The action of Turkey appears to me the more 
inexcusable after the solemn declaration of Eng- 
land, France and Russia, that her territorial 
integrity would be maintained. 

The object of Germany in thus embroiling 
Turkey in the present war is clearly not so much 
to gain any help from the Turkish arms as to 
create dissatisfaction against England among the 
Mahomedans of India and Egypt. But in this 
matter she is clearly counting without her host 
and her expectations, at least so far as the Indian 
Mahomedans are concerned, are doomed. to as 
complete a disappointment as her hopes of civil 
war in Ireland. 

’ Turkey cannot blame us for not helping her in 
the way that we did help her during the Balkan 
war as her Government, or whatever now passes 
for it, has disregarded our repeated advice to 
remain neutral. 


Reo Kaitaia 


A Bakr Id dinnev was recently celebrated at 
the Islam Club, Bombay. After the loyal toasts 
were drunk, Mr. Kazi Kabiruddin in_ proposing 
the toast for the success of British arms said : The 
sudden hostile attitude evinced by the Young 
Turks had deepened the loyalty and attachment 
of the Indian Mahomedans towards the British 
Throne, which vouchsafed personal freedom and 
- religious liberty not enjoyed by their co-religion- 
ists in any other country. Mahomedans fully 
realised that this was no religious or holy war. 
Their sacred places were not in danger. Their 
pilgrims were not molested or prevented from 
visiting them. The Sultan had not sanctioned 
the war. Even the Grand Vazier did not 
approve of it. Nor had Turkey started it to 
save an attack or to defend itself. Truly speak- 
ing, it wasa secular war started by some young 
ambitious minister who had control of the mili- 
tary, at the instigation of mischievous German 
officers. The young Turks have no justification to 
start this war of aggression against a friendly 
power that had always done them a good turn. The 
Turks had completely disregarded the unanimous 
wish of Moslem India to be neutral. Nay, they 
had done much more. They had heaped insult 
on the heads of those Moslems who had rendered 
them great help and services during their last 
national] crisis, 


Hon. Mr. M. Haque, Bar Atlee 


As long as the Ottomans were defending 
themselves from the unjust attacks of other 
nations, the Indian Mussalmans were whole- 
heartedly. with them, but they refuse to be 
dragged into any aggressive venture that they 
may choose to take. ‘The Indian Mussalmans 
have to look to their own interests, and the care 
of the interests of [Islam in their own country is 
the prime duty that has fallen upon them. 

Now, the problem of problems for us, Mussal- 
mans of India, is: Whatis going to be our attitude 
in this crisis? It is to be remembered that upon 
our present attitude depends our future destiny. 
This is the supreme moment which has arrived 
in our life-history, and upon its prudent handling 
rests our existence as a_ self-respecting and 
respected community. Personally I have no fear 
as tothe attitude of my co-religionists, but 
some people doubt the loyalty of the Mussalmans 
of India. To such I say, with all the emphasis that 
[I can command, that there is no cause for any 
anxiety whatever, * e bg > * 
After all, the real strength of Islam is. in 
India with its seventy millions of Muslim popu- 
lation. This solid and actual strength they cannot 
sacrifice for a mere sentiment totally at variance 
with the facts, however strong that sentiment 
may be. They will not weaken Islam by weaken- 
ing themselves, 

Then the Mussalmans are not an ungrateful 


» 
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‘people. They do not easily forget past kindness ; 


nor is it possible for them to repay these with 
black ingratitude. It is’ not in their nature. 
Mussalmans of India will act with coolness, keep 
up their dignity and self-control, will not be un- 
ruffled by any untoward events, will not be affected 
by any of the hostile or unjust criticisms which 
are so plentiful in these days, and will most 
assuredly rally to a man by the side of their King- 
Emperor for the defence of the Empiwe. 


Mahomedan Loyalty. 

The following Press Note was issued on Novem- 
ber 26 : Resolutions, ete., expressing loyalty to the 
British Government and condemning the attitude 
of ‘Turkey have been received from the 
Mahomedans of Radhanpur presided over by His 
Highness the Nawab of Radhanpur ; the Mahome- 
dans of Pandu in Rewa Kantha Agency ; sepoys 
(Mahomedans) of Godhra Panch; Ghanchis 
(Mahomedans), Borahs (Mahomedans), sepoys anc 
Ghanchis of Dohad Panch Mahals ; Mahomedans 
of Ahmednager and the Borah (Shia) community 


of Aden, 
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The Nawab of Palanpur. 


The following fwman appears in a Palanpur 
State Gazette Hutraordinary :— 

Our bounden duty is to remain firmly loyal to 
our King-Emperor, whose Government out of 
pure regard for the religious feelings of their 
Mahomedan subjects have always treated Turkey 
as a friend and helped her out of difficulty when- 
ever she stood in need of help. In this war also 
we know the British Government assured Turkey 
that they would respect her neutrality and fur- 
ther, even after this unprovoked declaration of 
Turkey of joining hands with the enemies of our 
King, His Majesty’s Government has assured his 
Mussalman subjects that the holy places of Arabia 
and the shrines of Mesopotamia will remain 
immune from attack or molestation by the British 
Military and Naval forces. 

I, therefore, need not exhort you my subjects to 

.show your usual coolness of mind and loyalty to- 
wards me and through me towards the British 
Government and prove that you cannot be 
affected by any hostile misguidance or any unto- 
ward event but show by your purse, pen and 
person, as you have so far done, that you will 
rally to a man by the side of our King-Emperor 
for the defence of the Empire, that your loyalty 
will remain deep rooted and unswerving through- 
out these trying times. I also expect my co- 
religionists in India to act on my advice ina true 
Moslem spirit, for our Prophet has enjoined us to 


remain faithful and loyal to a Government which - 


scrupulously exercises toleration in the perform- 
ance of our religious duties and offers us facilities 
in our spiritual affairs. 


Mr. Yakub Hassan: 


Mr. Yakub Hasan writes to the 
Review for November : 

A tremor ran through the Muslim India on 
Sunday, the lst November, when the news of the 
Turkish attack on Odessa reached India. Every 
Muslim pulse vibrated with intense emotion. Our 
Khalifa was at war with our King! Turkey had 
placed its very existence at stake and deliberately 
cast the die! * . > “ 

The mighty Powers that ranged themselves to 


Indian 


play at the dangerous game of war meant 
this time to play it doggedly to the finish. The 


whole world was being irresistibly drawn into the 
vortex. There was again a call to the Mussalmans 
all over the world—Mussalmans who owed 
allegiance to all the three Powers that allied them- 
selves against Germany and Austria who, on the 
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other hand, had hardly any Mussalman subjects 
to boast of. This time the call was of imperative 
duty, and nothing in history can match the sincer- 
ity and the intensity of the loyalty that burst 
forth in response as much from Moghuls and 
Pathans, Shaiks and Syeds of British India, as 
from Turkomans and Tartars of Russia and 
Algerians and Tunisians of French Africa. Once 
more were arrayed on European soil the soldiers 
of Islam, butthey fought not for their own cause, 
but for the cause of their rulers, which they 
had albeit made their own. Whatever might 
be the feelings of French and Russian Mussal- 
mans, there could be no doubt that the loyalty of 
Indian Moslems was prompted by the sincerest 
gratitude which they had all along felt for the 
Government that gave them liberty, education 
and the rights of enlightened citizenship which 
Mussalmans outside India did hardly enjoy. 
But then there was no conflict of Moslem 
interests, and in fighting the battles of 
their King they believed they fought for the cause 
of right and justice against a form of aggression 
with which they—the Mussalmans—had_ too 
familiar an acquaintance in the past not to appre- 
ciate it to its fullest significance. But, alas, such 
a memory availed not to the one Moslem nation 
that happened to be the nearest to the centre of 
the storm, but Islam cannot help reaping the 
whirlwind of their action. Whatever the dis- 
tress felt—and it is no use disguising that it is be- 
ing felt keenly enough—it is rather of a sobering 
nature than an exciting one, and the apparent folly 
of those responsible for the Turkish participation 
in the war has estranged from them (but not 
from their country) the sympathy and goodwill 
of all Indian Mussalmans—high and low, edu- 
cated and illiterate. Although this will not 
prevent their mourning the calamity that might 
befall this relic of the once mighty empire, 
however self-inflicted it might be, it does not 
disturb in the slightest degree the loyalty and 
devotion of Indian Mussalmans to the British 
throne, The numerous telegrams of assurances 
that have poured down upon the Viceroy from 
responsible public bodies, congregations and 
special assemblies throughout India are clear 
proots, if proofs are needed, of the feelings of 
deep devotion which Mussalmans entertain 
towards their Sovereign, and the Government 
should have no misgivings about a people in whose 
vocabulary there is only one word for duty, 
gratitude, honesty and faith; and that is, in 
short, their ecman. 
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SULTAN MAHOMED V. 


Mahomed V, Sultan of Turkey, was born in 
1844, and was the third son of Sultan Abd-ul- 
Medjid. He was proclaimed Sultan on April 
27th, 1909, in succession to his elder brother 
Abd-ul-Hamid IT, who was deposed by the unani- 
mous vote of the National Assembly. 


The succession to the throne, according to 
Turkish custom, vests in the senior male descend- 
ant of the house of Othman, sprung from the 
Imperial harem. The present Sultan is the 
thirty-sixth in descent from Othman, the founder 
of the Empire. The Sultan does not marry, but 
from the inmates of the harem selects a certain 
number who are known as ladies of the palace, 
the others occupying positions subordinate to 
them. All children born in the harem are held 
to be of legitimate and equal birth. The eldest 
son of the Sultan only succeeds when there are 
no uncles or cousins of greater age than himself. 

The Sultan’s surviving brothers are the ex- 
sultan Abd-ul-Hamid; Suleiman Effendi, born 
(1860; and Wahid-Uddin Effendi, born 1861. 
The heir-apparent is Prince Yussuf Izzed-din, son 
of the Sultan Abdul Aziz, born 1857, after whom 
comes the present Sultan’s brother Wahid-Uddin. 

The civil list of the Sultan is variously reported 
at from one to two millions sterling. ‘To the 
Imperial family belong a great number of crown 
domains, the income from which contributes to 
the revenue. The amount charged to the Budget 
of 1912-13 was £ T. 505,880. 

The Constitution now theoretically in force is 
that of 1876, modified by legislation subsequent 
to 1908. Under the Constitution, the Sultan, 
who is the protector of the Moslem religion, 
appoints and dismisses his Ministers, concludes 
all treaties with foreign powers, declares war, is 
the head of the military and naval forces, ail can 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, but « new 
election must follow within six months. 

— Mr. John Macdonald in his Turkey and the Lustern 
Question gives the following vivid account of the calm 
but secluded life led by Reschid Effendi, the pre- 
sent Sultan before his being called tothe throne : “I 
have kept my composure for the last thirty-three 
years,’ was Reschid Effendi’s placid answer to the 
deputies who, having come to announce his elec- 
tion to the throne, asked him to be calm. For 
thirty-three years Resehid Effendi, Abdul’s young- 
er brother, now Mahomed V, had been a prisoner 
35 


in his palace. In an earlier age, he would have 
been put to death with his brothers and other 
possible pretenders. Abdul Hamid treated his 
prisoner as kindly as was compatible with respect 
fora barbarous custom. Reschid was permitted 
to receive visitors, but his servants were spies. He 
loved music and gardening, and practised both. 
He read much, chiefly in French, which he speaks 
and writes fluently. ‘‘Reschid Effendi,” his 
brother sometimes remarked, “is a happier man 
than Iam.” The prisoner was not allowed to pay 
visits. But he was free to drive through the city 
in a closed carriage, with guardsmen trotting at 
each door and behind. Abdul’s subjects feared 
to mention his name. Superstitious mothers 
believed that Reschid’s was an “ evil” eye, and 
when his carriage came along, they hurried their 
children out of the way lest the prince should 
catch sight of them through the window blinds. 
{fn time the populace began to doubt whether 
Reschid wes alive, or whether, like his other 
uncle, Murad V, he had gone out of his mind, 
Reschid’s was a sound mind in a sound body. One 
secret of his good health was that he lived tem- 
perately and never worried himself. What with 
his reading, and his conversations with his 
visitors, he had acquired a wide knowledge of 
political Europe. He showed no elation when the 
parliamentary conclave formally declared him 
elected. ‘To the courteous salutation, kindly 
smile, and paternal look of the new Ruler, as he 
drove back from the assembly to the palace, the 
vast crowds responded with shouts of ‘‘ Long live 
our Padishah,’ just as they had done twelve 
months befcre to the deposed monarch. 

To understand clearly the political history of 
the reign, it will be necessary for the reader to 
make himself acquainted with the genesis, aims 
and activities of the Young Turks, and the develop- 
ment of constitutional reform by the rival groups 
in that movement. The Young Turks had long 
prior to 1908 been preparing for the overthrow of 
the old regimé, Their central organisation was 
in Paris and their objects were known throughout 
Europe, but except at Yildiz Kiosk, their power 
was almost everywhere underrated. ‘They were 
in some quarters regarded as a body of academic 
enthusiasts, more noisy than dangerous who 
devoted their scanty funds to the publication of 
seditious matter in Paris or Geneva, and sought 
to achieve the impossible by importing Western 
institutions into a country fit only to be ruled by 
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the sheriat’ and the sword. This view was 
strengthened by the fact that they abstained from 
violént action realising that a successful revolution 
would require the support of the army. ‘To gain 
this, an extensive propaganda was carried on by 
secret agents, many of whom were officers. 
Karly in 1908 when there was unrest in Arabia 
and Albania, the Young Turks transferred their 
headquarters from Paris to Salonica, where a 
central body known as the Committee of Union 
and Progress was established to organise the revo- 
lution. Most of its members were military 
officers, prominent among them being Major 
Enver Bey and Niazi Bey, who directed the 
propaganda in Albania and Macedonia. 

_ They struck their first blow on the 22nd July 
1908, when Niazi Bey and his troops raised the 
standard of revolt at Resna on the Monastar- 
Ochrida road. On the 23rd, the Salonica Com- 
mittee under the presidency of Enver Bey pro- 
claimed the Constitution in Salonica, while the 
second and third Army Corps threatened to march 
on Constantinople if the Sultan disobeyed the 
proclamation. The next day the Sultan yield- 
ed and issued an edict restoring the Constitution 
of 1876 and ordering the election of a Chamber of 
Deputies. The revolution, except for the assassin- 
ation of a few unpopular officials, was effected 
without bloodshed. On the 6th Kiamil Pasha, an 
advanced Liberal, became Grand Vizier and a 
Cabinet was formed including a Greek, an Arme- 
nian and the Sheik-ul-Islam or head of the Ulema, 
This success was followed by a serious reaction in 
the provinces. There were disturbances in Albania, 
Asia Minor and Arabia. More serious than these 
local disturbances was the counter-revolution in 
Constantinople, which began with the revolt of the 
Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, against the authority 
of the Salonica Committee. Kiamil was forced to 
resign on February 14, 1909, and was succeeded 
by Hilmi Pasha. Strife then arose between the 
Committee and the Liberal Union, and the editor 
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of the Serbesh, the official organ of the Union, was | 


assassinated. His fellow-countrymen in the Con- 
stantinople garrison at once made common cause 
with the opponents of the Committee. Mutinous 
troops seized the Parliament House and the tele- 
graph offices. Hilmi Pasha, the Grand Vizier, 
resigned and was succeeded by Tewfik Pasha ; 
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treat with the delegates and despatched 25,000 
men under Mahomed Shevket to Constantinople. 

The Senate’ and Chamber met at San Stefano 
and sitting jointly, as a National Assembly, issued 
a proclamation in favour of the Committee and 
its Army (April 22, 1909) by which Constantino- 
ple was now invested. Part of the garrison -re- 
mained loyal to the Sultan, but after five hours 
of severe fighting, Shevket was able to occupy 
the capital. The National Assembly met in 
secret session two days later, voted unanimously 
for the deposition of Abdul Hamid and chose his 
younger brother Mahomed Reschid Effendi (born 
November 1844) as his successor, with the style of 
Mahomed V. The ex-Sultan was removed to 
Salonica on the 28th, and on 10th May the new 
Sultan was formally invested with the sword of 
Osman. On 5th August 1909, the new Consti- 
tution was promulgated by Imperial irade. 

There had been trouble with France, prior to 
Mahomed V.’s accession, over the hinterland of 
Tripoli, and with Bulgaria in regard to the 
‘liberation’ of Macedonia, riots and. bloodshed 
occurring in various parts of the country, which 
ended in martial law being proclaimed in Con- 
stantinople. In 1908 Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were annexed by Austria, and in 1909 Bulgaria’s 
claim to independence was accepted. In 1911] 
Italy forcibly. seized Tripoli, and after a year’s 
desultory fighting, Turkey was obliged to sue for 
peace as fresh trouble was brewing nearer home. 
The first turkish Parliament was dissolved in 
1912, and a fresh Cabinet was created the same 
year. The Treaty of London was signed on May 
30, 1913, which left Turkey with only a small 
strip of territory in Europe, extending from 
Midia on the Black Sea to a point near Central 
Ibrige on the Aigean. By the Treaty of Bukarest 
which ended the second Balkan War on August 
10, 1913, and the Treaty concluded between Bul- 
garia and Turkey on September 18, 1913, 
Bulgaria had to'give back a considerable portion 
of her conquered territories, Turkey receiving 
twice as much territory as she had left her under 
the Treaty of London. 

Until 1912 the only organised political party 
was the Committee of Union and Progress. The, 
year ‘saw the rise of the Party of Union and 
Liberty which, with the aid of the Military 


League of “ Soldier Saviours,” effected the coup| 
@etat of July 1912. The Committee, however, 
effected a counter cowp in “1913 and returned to) 
power again. 


and delegates were sent by the Liberal Union and 
other bodies to discuss terms with the Committee. 
But the Sultan had issued a free pardon to the 
mutineers, and the Committee decided that the 
new regime would never be secure while the 
Sovereign favoured reaction. They refused tg 
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THE SULTANS GOVERNMENT. 

The Sultan is advised by a Council of Ministers 
(Mejliss-i-Khass) which consists of a Grand Vizier, 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, and twelve other ministers, 
who are appointed by the Sovereign and are res- 
ponsible to the Legislature. 

- Parliament consists of two Houses, a Chamber 
of Deputies and a Senate. It meets annually on 
November Ist, sitting till the following March Ist, 
though the Sultan can prolong the session if 
necessary. Senators are appointed by the Sultan 
from among those who have rendered distinguish- 
ed service to the State. 

In June 1912, the first Turkish Parliament 
under the Revised Constitution was dissolved. Its 
successor was dissolved after a short session in 
August 1912. Since November 1913, Parliament 
has: not been convened, the present Chamber of 
Deputies having been elected then. 

- The Chamber of Deputies consists of members 
elected for four years in the proportion of 
one Deputy to 50,000 male citizens by ballot. 
Deputies must not be public servants, must be 
Ottomans, must be able to read and write 
‘Turkish, and must be over 30. Hach Deputy 
receives 20,000 piastres per session and travelling 
expenses. The President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Chamber are appointed by the Sultan 
from three lists, of three each, of candidates 
elected by the Ch: ‘umber: The initiative in legis- 
lation rests with the Ministry, but either Chamber 
‘can demand the introduction of new or the 
amendment of existing legislation with the ap- 
proval of the Sultan, who in that case orders the 
Council of State to prepare a measure in compli- 
ance with the demand. All measures must be 
passed by both Chambers and sanctioned by the 
Sultan before becoming law. 
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COUNCIL OF MINISTERS, 


The present Turkish Government came to 
power on January 24, 1913, after a coup détat. 
The Cabinet was reconstr ucted after the assassin- 
ation of the Grand Vizier, Mahamud Shevket 
Pasha in June 1913. Until the end of October 
last, it consisted of the following members :— 

Grand Vizier (Sadr-Azam) and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Kharidjie- Nazivi)—H. H. Prince 
Said Halim Pasha of Egypt. 

Shark-w-Islam and Minister of Pious Founda- 
tions—Hairi Bey. 

Minister of the Interior (Dakhilie)—Talaat Bey. 

Chief of Police—(?) Azmi Bey (October 1913). 

Minister of Finance (Malie)—Djavid Bey 
(since resigned), 

Financial Adviser—(?) M. Charles Laurent 
(October 1913). 

Director-General of Customs—(?) Sirri Bey 
(October 1913). 

Minister of Justice—Ibrahim Bey. 

Minister of Public Instruction (Mearif )—Shukyri 
Bey. 

Minister of Marine (Bahrie)— General Jemal 
Pasha (since resigned). 

Assistant to Marine—(¢) Rear-Admiral Ar thur 
Limpus (October 1913). 

Minister of War (Harbie)—General of Brigade, 
Knver Pasha. 

Minister of Public Works (Tidjaret ve Nafia)— 
Mahmoud Pasha (since resigned). 

Minster of Commerce, Agriculture, Mines and 
Forests—Suleyman Kl Bustany Effendi (since 
resigned). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs—Oscan Effendi. 

President of the Council of State (Chouryi Devlet) 
—Halil Bey. 

Four of the above Ministers resigned early in 
November, as the result of Turkey’s entry into 
the war, namely, Djavid Bey (Minister of Finance), 
who has been honourably associated for years past 
with important financial reforms in Turkey ; 
Mahmond Pasha, Minister of Public Works; 
General Jemal Pasha, Minister of Marine; and 
Suleyman El Bustany Effendi, Minister of Mines, 
Forests, Agriculture and Commerce, a Maronite 
Catholic. The names of their successors in the 
Cabinet have not yet been made public. 
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ENVER PASHA. 
By far the most foreeful personality in the 
Turkish Cabinet—for that matter in all the Tur- 
kish Dominions—is Enver Pasha, the Minister of 
War. A leading protagonist of the Revolution, 
the brilliant young diplomat who signalised him- 
self by his pluck and daring in the Tripolitan 
War, the hero who re-took Adrianople, he is only 
31—an exceptionally early age for even a man of 
his distinction to be entrusted with so important 
a portfolio, .The son of a respectable Turkish 
official, he is a young Turk of the most pronoun- 
ced type. It is said that he is fond of appearing in 
the streets of Constantinople dressed in khaki 
uniform. He might be taken for an English 
officer but his dress is the only English thing 
about him. He has no love for the British. 

In early youth he was given a liberal education 
and went through the full career at the Turkish 
Military School. His career at this academy at- 
tracted attention and, as might be expected, 
young Enver was sent off to Germany where he 
received a German military education, with what 
result we see to-day. He bas firm faith in the big 
battalions of the Kaiser, <A_ brilliant, dashing, 
bold and resourceful youth, he has had considera- 
ble luck and has shewn great pluck in numerous 
adventures. After the revolutionary movement 
of 1908 he was sent to Berlin as military 
attaché. While there, he imbibed or stieng- 
thened those German sympathies which he retains 
in common with many officers in the Turkish 
Army to this day. In Berlin he was popu- 
lar, but there as everywhere he was regarded as a 
young man in a hurry, and Simplicissimus hit off 
his temperament when it depicted him as a Napo- 
leon lacking nothing but his Waterloo, His vanity 
is his weakness, and the Germans have made the 
most of this defect in his character. 

On January 17, 1913, when the Peace Confer- 
ence was sitting in London, the Powers inter- 
vened with a Collective Note advising Turkey to 
make peace. Turkey had before this broken off 
negotiations with the Balkan Allies, as their de- 
mands, which turned principally upon Adrianople, 
were considered inadmissible. Indications that 
the Porte would give way led to a coup d'état on 
January 23rd in which Nazim Pasha was killed. 
In the fate which befel the Turkish generalissimo 
Enver Pasha is suspected of having had a share. 
What actually happened was that a military 
deputation headed by Enver entered the room 
when the Cabinet was drafting a reply to the 
Powers on the subject of the cession of Adriano- 
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ple, and tried to dictate to the Council what it 
should say. Nazim, who had bravely gone out to 
oppose them, was shot dead by the demonstra- 
tors after an altercation, which led to tbe resigna- 
tion of the old veteran Kiamil Pasha, Taking 
advantage of the outbreak of hostilities between 
Bulgaria and her former Allies, the Turkish © 
troops led by Enver in July advanced on Adria- 
nople and reoccupied it on the 20th in violation 
of the Peace of London—a feat which made him 
acelaimed as a national hero throughout the 
Kmpire. 

On the outbreak of the Italian War, Enver 
hurried from Berlin, where he held the post of 
Turkish Minister, to ‘l'ripoli, where he laboured 
with all his might to organise a Turko-Arab 
combination. 

On the 23rd July 1908, three months after the 
late King Edward’s memorable journey to Reval, 
Major Niazi Bey’s mutiny at Resna, a small town 
near Monastir, gave the signal to the Young 
Turk Revolution, The next day, bis intimate 
friend and colleague, Enver Bey, proclaimed the 
Constitution at Salonika. The ideal of Riza Bey— 
the fourder of the party of Union and Progress 
and the first Mahomedan speaker of the 
Parliament—and his associates was a new Turkish 
Empire “ one and indivisible,” in which Christian 
compatriots should be Ottomanised citizens, and 
the Koran, Enver declared, contained no probibi- 
tion, direct or indirect, against the service ot 
Christian soldiers in the armies of the faithful. 

Knver’s chance came to him after the assassin- 
ation at the Porte of his erstwhile friend, Nazim 
Pasha, the Turkish generalissimo during the 
Balkan War and the fall of Advianople. By a 
daring coup he retook that fortress, and was at 
once hailed as the deliverer of his country by his 
Young Turk adherents. That event and his mar- 
riage into the Imperial family seem to have turn- 
ed his head, and like an imitation Napoleon he 
has since been revolving wild schemes of ambition 
within himself. His German friends also flattered 
and cajoled him into believing himself to be ano- 
ther Napoleon. He had not despaired of his 
country in the blaekest part of her recent history. 
He is obsessed with the idea of restoring Turkey to 
her former greatness by regaining the territories 
which she lost since her crushing defeat before 
Vienna in 1683. He sits for hours in his room, 
with busts of Napoleon round him, reading and 
studying and planning campaigns, and chafing at 
the stupidity and apathy and backwardness of 
his own people. Turkey’s plan of campaign in 
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the present war, as conceived by him, is one of 
truly Napoleonic dimensions. The Turkish Army 
is to be divided into three parts: the first under 
the command of Turgut Pasha is to operate in 
the Caucasus; the second commanded by Izzet 
Pasha or Mahmud Moukhtar against Egypt; 
and the third under Enver Pasha is to co-operate 
in the campaign in Hurope. This plan is part of 
advream of Imperial restoration, and of the idea 
of reconquering the lost territory in Europe. 

Since the feat which at once made him famous, 
he has continuously remained in office since Janu- 
ary 24, 1913, when the present Government came 
to power after the coup détat. 

The spirit of the ultra-patrictic party under 
Enver Pasha, who seized the executive power and 
gave orders for the opening of hostilities at Odes- 
sa, was reflected several weeks prior to this occur- 
rence by a dramatic shooting affray in the Crown 
Prince’s home. . The details now available show 
that Prince Izzedin, the Sultan’s eldest son, who 
visited King George on a special mission at the 
time of the Durbar, had asked the Ministers to 
his house to discuss the situation. Enver 
Pasha, like the other guests, was pledged 


- to keep the conference a secret; nevertheless he— 


took with him General Von Sanders, the German 
Commander-in-Chief, to the meeting to which 
only Cabinet Ministers had been asked. The 
Crown Prince was annoyed at the intrusion, but 
maintained a dignified silence. He opened the 
discussion with the remark that Turkey had done 
well to remain neutral—a sentiment which was 
re-echoed by the Grand Vizier, the Ministers of 
Finance »nd Commerce, who recently resigned, 
and the Sheik-ul-Islam, or religious head. Enver, 
however, disagreed, and called upon General Von 
Sanders to explain how intervention would bene- 
fit Turkey. The Prince interposed with the re- 
mark that the General had no right to express 
his opinion or oppose the views of the heir to the 
Throne or the Cabinet. Enver retorted that the 
General would speak as a Turkish officer, where- 
upon the Prince explained that it was purely 
owing to the War Minister’s error of judgment 
that the General was present at all at the meet- 
ing. Enver, beside himself, made an unparlia- 
mentary remark, to which Prince Izzedin replied 
that his head was swollen by his position. The 
denovement was unfortanate. Enver and his 
German protege rose to leave, but in his rage the 
former touched his revolver menacingly. The 
Prince, recollecting Shevket’s and Nazim’s fate, 
drew his own pistol and fired several shots, 
wounding both Enver and Sanders, who left, 
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Knver Pasha succeeded the late Grand Vizier 
Mahomed Shevket Pasha as Minister of War 
after the latter’s assassination in June 1913. 
Mahomed Shefket, who lke Hnver had been 
trained in Germany, worked day and night until 
his assassinaticn to produce a better army ona 
German model, and especially more skilful officers. 
After the collapse of Turkish organisation in the 
Kirk-Kailissi and Lule Burgas campaign of 1912, 
the Government devoted its main energy to mili- 
tary reforms. Enver continued the reform of 
Shevket and has been no less diligent than he in 
the task of military reorganisation. Under him, 
as under his predecessor, the number of German 
officers who have been brought to Turkey has 
largely increased. At present they swarm in the 
streets of Constantinople. There has been a 
simultaneous change of the Turkish personvel. To- 
day the army is entirely denuded of its senior offi- 
cers. Hnver Pasha, the chief of staff, knowing 
well the political tendencies of various Colonels 
and Majors, forcibly retired them by the thousand 
but a few months ago and replaced them with 
Union and Progress men. - Yet these seniors 
were the only officers who behaved well in the 
Balkan Warand brought with them fighting ex- 
perience from ihe Yemen and the Turko-Greek 
War of 1898. Enver Pasha has made other 
amazing changes in the army since the last war. 

Enver has been called the enfant terrible of 
Turkish politics. Indeed the unfortunate part of 
the situation for Enver Pasha is the fact that the 
Ottoman Army has sunk to being an undisciplined 
rabble, owing to various upheavals in the realms of 
tradition, and that the vast majority of the Asiatic 
troops are utterly apathetic, if not absolutely dis- 
affected. Like the would-be-Napoleon of Ger- 
many, the Turkish dictator-—so competent critics 
forecast—is sure to have a severe awakening. To 
such an extent are Knver Pasha and his party 
looked upon as a national peril by the older 
Turks that there is a strong feeling in Turkey 
that the presumption of the New Turk Party must 
before long lead to the extinction of Turkey as a 
European Power, This feeling was reflected in 
the message sent by the leader of the Turkish 
Opposition to the French Premier that by her 
recent raid on the Black Sea Ports, Turkey had 
simply signed her death-sentence, 
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THE GRAND VIZIER. 


H.H. Prince Said Halim Pasha of Egypt is the 
Grand Vizier (Sadr-Azam) and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (Kharidjie- Nazirt) in the present Cabinet 
(Mejliss-i-Khass). He was the President of the 
Council of State in the previous Shevket Cabinet. 
On June 12, 1913, Shevket Pasha, while on his 
way in his motor car to the Sublime Porte, was 
shot at and killed. His Ministry—which was 
ushered in by the assassination on the 231d Janu- 
ary preceding of Nazim Pasha, the Minister of 
War and .Commander-in-Chief, who was shot 
while a mob of demonstrators led, it was said by 
Colonel Enver Bey (now Enver Pasha)—who were 
assembled before the Sublime Porte was thus 
also ended by a political murder. 

Prince Said Halim, who has been in public life 
for more than a quarter of a century, is described 
by those who know him as an essentially honest 
man who entered oftice with the one desire to aid 
in establishing a reformed Turkey. Until the end 
of last July, his Government had continued in 
the path of useful reforms. The more important 
of these were the remodelling of the streets of 

Constantinople ; the abrogation of the series of 
treaties between the Porte and the EHuropean 
Powers, known as the Capitulations, the regulating 
of the position of non-Ottoman subjects residing 
in Turkey ; the drafting of laws striking at the 
centralisation which has been one of the curses of 
Turkish rule; and the introduction of better 
government in distracted Armenia. After the 
Tripolitan and Balkan Wars, the country’s supreme 
need was peace. These had disorganised her trade 
and denuded her of men and money. ‘The neces- 
sity for setting her administrative house in order 
was very pressing, and the Cabinet, notwith- 
standing the adverse influence of the war party, 
had resolutely pursued the one aim of peaceful 
development. This was before August last. 

With the outbreak of the European War, 
symptoms of general unrest were dimly discerni- 
ble in the capital and the provinces. The 
pendulum swung alternately towards war and 
neutrality every few days, but. eventually the 
military party carried their point. The denoue- 
ment came like a bolt trom the blue, Turkey with- 
out casus bella or the usual declaration of war 
raiding the Russian ports on the Black Sea on 
October 29. 

The situation, which preceded Turkey’s entry 
into the war, was almost Gilbertian. When it 
became known that the Turkish squadron had 
raided the Black Sea ports, Prince Said Halim 


sent to inquire at the Russian Embassy if it was 
true—a circumstance which clearly proved that 
the military had usurped all authority, and that 
the sober party of Liberal accord had ceased to 
have a determining voice in Turkish politics. 
Prince Said Halim, when confronted with this 
dangerous situation, at once apologised to the 
Powers and assured the British Ambassador that 
Turkey would not embark on war. Finding, 
however, that all his efforts to preserve neutrality 
ended in failure, he made repeated desperate 
efforts to resign office like Djavid Bey and some 
of his other colleagues, but he was threatened 
with Court Martial by the military party, and so 
has continued in his position. 


TALAAT BEY. 


One of the best known colleagues of Prince 
Said Halim in the present Cabinet is Talaat Bey, 
Minister of the Interior. He is regarded in some 
quarters as a firebrand of the Enver Pasha type, 
although that genial optimist, Sir Edwin Pears— 
who like the pessimist, Dr. E. J. Dillion, is one of 
the most competent of living authorities on Tur- 
key—is inclined to think otherwise. In the 
November Contemporary Keview, Sir Edwin writes 
that Talaat ‘“‘ impressed those he met in England 
with the openness of his mind and good judgment. 
He has done nothing to discredit this impression.” 

The question which confronted the Young Turks 
after the revolution of July 1908 and their victory 
over the counter revolution of April 1909 was how 
to create some form of moderate theocratical 
absolutism over the non-Turkish elements of the 
Kmpire. Talaat Bey, then as now the head of the 
Ministry of the Interior, showed that he possessed 
the necessary virtus and vigour to control the vast 
machine of internal administration throughout 
the Empire. The difticulty of the task will be 
vealised when it is explained that the men on the 
spot, the Valis, Mutessarifs and Kaimakams, are 
not only responsible for the maintenance of order 
and security in the districts committed to their 
charge, they constitute the point of contact be- 
tween the Government and the population; and 
it is the character of that contact which deter- 
mines whether the influence of the Government 
in the daily life of the people shall be for good ‘or 
for evil. Decentralisation @ la Turqee was one 
thing, decentralisation @ la Huropeene quite another 
as abhorrent to the two rival groups of Young 
Turks—the party of Kiamil Pasha and the Union 
and Progress leaders. Kiamil became Grand 
Vizier in 1912 and his party, while adhering to the 
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Revolution settlement, set its face against the cen- 
tralising policy of the Committee. The Sultan 
had rejected the project of a viceroyalty of Mace- 
donia, and an Inspector-General, Hilmi Pasha, 
was appointed instead. The young Turks saw in 
the Powers’ scheme of reform for Macedonia the 
first step to the break-up of Turkey in Europe. 
Meantime the Macedonian Greeks and Bulgars 
had combined, and the Turkish atrocities at Koch- 


ana aroused the war fever in Macedonia and Bul- ~ 


garia. ‘The Union aad Progress Jacobins were 
beaten, but Kiamil and his colleagues were also 
young Turks. Their ideal also was the organi- 
sation of all the races into a new Turkish } eople. 
European mediation, therefore, was as intolerable 


to Kiamil and the “ Liberal Entente,” otherwise 
““ Unien and Liberty” Party, as to Talaat 
Bey, the firebrand of the “ U and P” Jacobins. 


When the young Turk regime began to exhibit 
repressive tendencies in Macedonia and elsewhere 
Enver was associated with the extremists, and 
when the extremists went out in disgrace shortly 
before the great Balkan War, it became apparent 
that he and his associates, Talaat and Djavid Beys, 
- would have nothing to do with regulating the 
great conflict then already brewing as a result of 
their policy. Talaat, who like Enver, is a sincere 
patriot and possesses far more political Sagacity 
than his colleague, proceeded to the front as a 
private soldier and was brought back from Kirk 
Kilisse to Constantinople bound with ropes, as a 
spreader of anti-patriotic doctrine. The effect of 
the overwhelming reverses, which Turkey suffered 
in the Balkan War, was reflected in the general 
political situation ‘at the beginning of last year. 
Although worsted in fighting, the desire of Talaat 
Bey and his friends and of the Army was to refuse 
peace, if peace means the surrender of the greater 
part of the Ottoman dominions in Europe, and 
Adrianople in particular. Accordingly the tension 
between the two rival groups became very accentu- 
ated. The leaders of the Union and Progress 
Party,.including Talaat Bey, had been arrested at 
the end of 1912, but almostimmediately released, 
and their intrigues in the following January 
resulted in a successful coup d’état. Headed by 
Talaat Bey and Enver Bey, the young Turks 
ousted the Kiamil Cabinet and installed Mahmud 
Shefket as Grand Vizier, 


MAHMUD MOUKHTAR PASHA. 


Mahmud Moukhtar Pasha, the son of the 
gallant Field-Marshal Ghazi Ahmed Moukhtar 
Pasha, who commanded in the Asiatic theatre of 
war during the campaign in Armenia in 1877, is 
now and for the past eighteen months has been 
Ottoman Ambassador in Berlin. His father was 
virtually exiled by the ex-Sultan, Abdul Hamid, 
and nominated High Commissioner in Cairo, 
where he lived, honoured and _ respected by ail 
Englishmen for close on thirty years. His son, 
the present Ambassador in Berlin, threw in his 
lot with the Young Turk Party and in 1895 ap- 
proached Sir Philip Currie with a view to deposing 
the then Sultan and'replacing his brother Murad 
on the throne. Sir Philip refused to listen to 
the delegates of the Young Turk Party. Mah- 
mud Moukhtar was suspected, and fled to Egypt 
where he took refuge with his father, but when 
the Revolution broke out in 1908 he returned to 


Constantinople and was placed at the head of the 


Tirst ‘Army Corps. 

Mahmud Moukhtar had been educated in 
Germany, and he trained his men with the 
severity of a Potsdam Grenadier. When the 
counter- Revolution broke out the following year, 
Mahmud barely escaped with his life to Salonica, 
whence he marched with Shevket Pasha’s Army 
to the capital. He was deprived of his rank and 
made civil Governor of Smyrna by the new party 
with whom he was not popular, but was soon 
after recalled, and as any round peg in Turkey is 
supposed to ‘fit into any square hole, he was 
nominated Minister of Marine. His absolute 
honesty was not to the taste of that very corrupt 
department. Admiral after Admiral was removed 
from his post. Contract after contract was annulled 
and the Minister himself came to England to 
arrange for the building of the new battleships 
for the Ottoman Fleet, one of which now figures 
in the British Navy list as H. M.S. rin. 
German influence was still strong within him and 
Mahmud Moukhtar purchased at the command of 
the Kaiser two obsolete battleships from the 
Imperial Navy. 

On the outbreak of the Balkan War, Mahmud 
Moukhtar was placed in command of the Third 
Army Corps, and perhaps more than any other 
General showed tactical ability in the field. Badly 
wounded in repelling a Bulgarian attack on the 
outer defences of the capital, Mahmud Moukhtar 
Pasha was permitted to go to Germany for treat- 
ment, and during his absence his many‘enemies 
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plotted for his downfall. 
Military rank and placed on the retired list, but 
owing to the personal intervention of the Emperor 
William, who needed his services in connection with 
the contemplated European War, he was made 
Ottoman Ambassador in Berlin. 

Mahmud Moukhtar, whose knowledge of Egypt 
is unrivalled, is now said to be busy organising a 
Germano-Turkish invasion of Egypt. He married 
an aunt of the present Khedive, and owns through 
her large properties in Cairo and also in the 
Delta, the income of the Princess in good “cotton 
years ” exceeding £50,000. 

What Mahmud Moukhtar Pasha does not 
know of Egypt is not worth knowing, writes a 
British officer, who knows him intimately. ‘ For 
years and years he has bemoaned the weakness of 
his Government, which has permitted such a rich 
possession to remain in our hands, and though it 
is rash to enter into the realms of prophecy, I 
venture to predict that Mahmud Moukhtar 
Pasha will be found either at the head of the in- 
vading army or else that he will be the directing 
spirit pulling the strings of invasion.” 

According to this British officer, who has 
known Mahmud Moukhtar since he was a lad of 
fourteen, his proclivities in early youth were 
wholly English and his one desire was to enter 
our Military College at Woolwich. This was 
refused, and he went instead to Berlin, where he 
remained for eight years qualifying for the Staff. 
He then returned to Constantinople as an instruc- 
tor at the Military College under Yon der Goltz, 
threw in his lot with the Young Turk Party, 
was exiled and now is playing a !eading part in 
organising the Turkish plan of campaign. 


DJAVID PASHA. 


Djavid. Pasha, ex-Minister of Finance, who left 
Prince Said Halim Pasha’s Cabinet in consequence 
of Turkish intervention in the pressnt war is one 
of the best known men in Turkey. 

He was identified with the important financial 
reforms effected by the reformed Parliament of 
1909, The Macedonian International Commission 
of Finance was dissolved in September of that year, 
and its members re-appointed to a higher finance 
board for the whole Empire. Djavid Bey (as he 
then was) was appointed President of this Board. 
The Times wrote of his administration of the 
Turkish finances in 1909: “ Honest and capable 
management of the finances such as Djavid Bey 
seems determined to secure is the. first essential 
of good government.” A Commission, the successor 
of many, was instituted at his suggestion in 1910 


He was aspen of his 


‘to draw up proposals for settling the confusion 


in the administration of finances. In his Budget 
speech of that year, he demanded authority to 
create a new aluminium coinage of 5, 10, 20 and 
40 para pieces, of which he proposed to issue in 
the course of three yearsa nominal amount of 
£ T. 1,000,000 to those provinces, in which there 
was a scarcity of small coins. 

In 1910-11, General Djavid Pasha was sent out 
with General Torghut Pasha to Northern Albania 
to deal with the discontent in that province. The 
Young Turks had opposed the adoption of the Roman 
character by the Albanians as being incompatible 
with their scheme of imperial unity, and attempted 
to suppress their patriarchial constitution of socie: 
ty. The two Turkish Generals employed Draco- 
nian methods to stamp’ out disaffection and liter- 
ally carried on a war of extermination in Epirus, 
which resulted in an Albanian-Montenegrin 
entente. This was fatal to the Young Turk ideal, 
and was one of the contributory causes of the 
Balkan War which broke out on September 30, 
1912. 


THE SHEIK-UL-ISLAM. 


The Sheik-ul-Islam is the head of the Church, 
and presides over the Ulema or general body of 
lawyers and theologians. He is appointed by the 
Sultan with the nominal concurrence of the Ulema, 

The Koran is the legal and theological code upon 
which the fundamental laws of the Empire are 
based. The State religion is that of Islam, but the 
State protects the free exercise of all faiths known 
in the Empire and maintains the religious privi-_ 
leges given to the different communities. 

The Ulema forms a powerful corporation and 
its head, the Sheik-ul-Islam, ranks as a State 
functionary almost co-equal with the Grand Vizier. 

Until quite recent times, the conservative and 
fanatical spirit of the Ulema had been one of the 
greatest obstacles to progress and reform in a 
political system, in which spiritual and _ political 
powers were intimately interwoven. Of late years, 
there has been a gradual assimilation of broader 
views by the leaders of Islam in Turkey, at any 
rate, at Constantinople; and the revolution of 
1908 and its affirmation in the spring of 1909 
took place not only with their approval but with 
their active assistance. 

Until the revolution of 1908, the Covenant 
of Turkey was a theocratic absolute monarchy 
subject to the direct: personal control of the Sultan, 
who was himself a temporal autocrat—which he 
now is not—and the spiritual head or Caliph (the 
suecessor of the Prophet), which he still is, 


THE TURKISH ARMY AND NAVY 
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THE TURKISH ARMY. 


Until recently military service had been theore- 
tically compulsory on all Moslems, but Christians 
had not been uliowed to serve. The burden of 
defence fell therefore on about 11 million Mos- 
lems out of a total population of about 25 millions 
of all creeds and races. Under the new regime, 
the advisability of incorporating Christians in the 
Army has been recognised, and in August, 1909, 
a decree was promulgated extending the obliga- 
tion of military service to non-Musulmans, but 
the practical difficulty of fully reforming the re- 
cruiting law has been found very considerable. 
Liability commences at the age of 20 and lasts 
for 20 years. Service in the first line or active 
army called the Nizam is for 9 years. The sol- 
dier next passes to the Redif or second line and 
remains in it for another 9 years. Finally he 
completes his service with two years in the Mus- 
tahfiz. The total service is thus twenty years, 
but annually some recruits are passed direct from 
the active army to the second line of the Redifs 
after only nine months’ training. The army is 
divided into fourteen army corps and five inde- 
pendent divisions. The Peace Effective is about 
380,000 of all ranks; the War Effective exceeds 
1,600,000. The infantry are armed with a Mau- 
ser repeating rifle. . 

The Turkish army is of far more account than 
her navy, although the recent Balkan War proved 
that even her undoubtedly fine military material 
suffers severely from the general blight of . mal- 
administration. To what extent, if any, since 
the Balkan War, honest efforts have been made 
and have succeeded in reorganising on efficient 
lines the military resources of the Empire, proba- 
bly the result of her participation in the present 
war may show. 

At the outbreak of the Balkan War the Otto- 
man Army was thought to have undergone a com- 
_ plete reorganisation under the care of German 
_ Officers and to have been effectually modernised. 
Certainly Turkey had devoted enormous efforts to 
improve her military position, and much money 
had been devoted to the object. Parts of the 
army now, as formerly, were always on active 
service in Albania, Yemen, and other rebellious 
districts. Marshal von der Goltz, with a staff of 
about 20 German officers, had resumed his duties 
in regard to the organisation and training of the 
forces, while many Turkish Subalterns were at- 
tached to the German Army. A military council 
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had been called into existence, and the organisa 
tion of an army staff completed. The steady 
increase in the number of infantry battalions— 
from 168 in 1854 to 360 with 96 skeleton re- 
serve battalions in 1911, with a promise under 
the new law of an increase to 527—-seemed a 
mark of steady and continuous policy. But the 
processes of mobilisation were slow ; well-trained 
officers were altogether inadequate in numbers, 
proper organisation of transport and the rearward 
services of the army was wanting, and under the 
new regime, the confidence of the army in its 
officers and the spirit of discipline in the officers 
themselves had been seriously shaken by military 
pronunciamentos and the breakdown of traditional 
principles in State and Society. 


In 1911 there had been a reorganisation of the 
forces in 14 army corps. The number of corps to 
be maintained by each region was as follows; 
Thrace (4), Macedonia (3), Armenia (3), Syria (link- 
ed to the Macedonian command), Mesopotamia (2), 
Yemen (1); there were further 5 independent 
divisions: (Hedjaz, Tripoli, and 3 in Albania). 
There were in all 43 Nizam, 35 First Redif and 
19 Second Redif Divisions, and 14 brigades of 
cavalry (one to each army corps). 

Under the new recruiting law designed both 
to emphasise the new social principles and to 
relieve the burden of conscription borne by the 
Osmanlis or Turks proper, non-Mohammedans 
were for the first time made liable for conscrip- 
tion. This step perhaps did more than anything 
to weaken the moral force of the army, while to 
make matters worse the new regulations were 
made retrospective, so that Christians who had 


_ already paid for exemption found themselves 


enrolled as reservists. Moreover the nomad 
Arabs, although liable to service by law, furnished 
no recruits, and many Kurds evaded service. 

The irregular ‘‘ Hamidieh” cavalry is raised 
among the Kurds and was being reorganised in 
tribal regiments, but only 24 of these could be 
formed. 

The peace strength number (1910) 281,658 with 
perhaps 250,000 Reserves,and 200,000 First Redifs, 
This, with the younger Mustahfiz and the whole 
of the Second Redifs would constitute well over 
1,000,000 men, 750,000 of them fully trained, 
But only a portion of the total effort in arms 
could be delivered at one time or in one place, 
though in a prolonged campaign the reserve 
strength of the Empire was bound to tell, 
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THE TURKISH NAVY. 

For some time past we have been hearing a 
great deal about the Ottoman navy. This is due 
in a great measure to the extraordinary circum- 
stances attendant upon the conduct of the present 
war in Europe. ‘The detention of the Goeben and 
the Breslau, two German warships now floating on 
the Turkish waters and liveried with the Ottoman 
colours, was the first step in the Turkish inter- 
vention. These two vessels have afforded a great 
accession of strength to the Sultan who holds one 
of the most strategic positions in Europe. 

The Turkish navy crews are raised in the same 
manner as the land forces, partly by conscription 
and partly by voluntary enlistment. The period of 
service in the navy is twelve years, five in active 
service, three in the reserve, and four in -the 
Rediff. The nominal strength of the navy is 
6 vice-admirals, 11 rear-admirals, 208 captains, 
289 commanders, 228 lieutenants, 187 ensigns, 
and 30,000 sailors, besides about 9,000 marines. 

_ Besides the newly acquired Goeben and Breslau, 
the strength in ships in October, 1914, were :— 


ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


3 DreapNoucuts :—Osman I, Reshadieh, and Fatih. 

4 Oud Barrie Surps :—WMessoudiyeh,  Torghout 
Reiss, Barbarouss, and Hairredine. 

2 Cruisers :—Medjidieh and Hamidiyah. 

Of these, the battleship Reshadieh, which was 
launched for Turkey by the Vickers Co., at 
Barrow in 1913, was bought by Great Britain on 
war being declared as was the Osman /, then com- 
pleting at Elswick. 

There are also torpedo gunboats Petk-i-sheveket 
and Berk-i-savkt of 22 knots; Pelenhideria of 19 
knots and a variety of small gunboats ; 8 destroyers 
and 9 torpedo boats. The Ottoman navy has 
been in the course of reorganization since 1909 
under a British admiral anda British staff of 
navigating, torpedo and gunnary officers. But 
latterly the Germans have strongly won over 
the British in their influence over the Ottoman 
policy, the result of which is being witnessed in 
the great conflict now waging around ‘the Sick 
Man of Europe.” The British Naval Mission, 
under Rear-Admiral A. H. Limpus, returned to 
Kngland at the end of September 1914. 


ELE EF GY Pel PAN iaiAs Ravley: 


‘Service in the Egyptian Army is nominally 
compulsory on all Egyptian subjects between the 
ages of 19 and 27. The recruits required each year 
are chosen by ballot, but professors, students and 
certain others are exempt. Exemption may also 
be purchased for £E-20 if paid before the ballot. 

- Mahomet Ali was the first to use conscription 
among the fellahs. The system employed was so 
much loathed and dreaded, that the peasants mu- 
tilated themselves rather than become soldiers. 
Even those who had blinded themselves in one 
eye or cut off the fingers on their right hand were 
enlisted, men with injured hands being taught to 
shoot from the left shoulder. | 

The existing army was disbanded after the 
Arabi revolt in 1882, and the organisation of a 
new army and the police were entrusted to two 
British officers—Sir Evelyn Wood as Sirdar or 
Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Army, and 
General Baker as Inspector-General of Police. 
The peace effective is limited by law to 18,000 
combatants. The Commander-in-Chief is ap- 
pointed by Khediva! decree with the consent of 
the British Government. 

Tn 1885 an equitable law of recruitment was 
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made and greatly improved upon at the dawn of 
the new century. Universal liability—for six 
years in the army, five in the police, and four in 
the reserve—is still the rule, but only a small. 
percentage is taken and the men are selected. 
Thus only a fraction of the men liable actually 
serve, Service is for three years, 188 British 
officers are attached to the Egyptian army. The 
army consists of five squadrons of cavalry, a camel 
corps, five battalions, 18 battalions of infantry 
(of which six are Sudanese), a railway battalion 
and various departments. Most of the higher 
posts are held by British officers. In the Suda- 
nese battalions service is voluntary. The bulk of 
the army garrison the Sudan. 

The British forces stationed in Egypt, known. 
as the Army of Occupation, number 6,000 men, 
They consist of a cavalry regiment, a horse artil- 
lery battery, a mountain battery, a company of 
engineers, and four battalions stationed in the 
Nile Delta ; and of a battalion of infantry and 
detachment of garrison artillery stationed in the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment contributes £150,000 towards the cost of 
these troops. 


THE WAR AND THE BOY SCOUTS 


HE Wav has brought in clear relief the 
extraordinary importance of the Boy 
Scouts in the various theatres of operation. 
The name of Lieut.-General Sir Robert 

Baden-Powell is associated with the Boy Scout 
Movement. Started in 1908, it is destined to 
have a wide-spread influence in promoting 
good citizenship and in creating and fostering 
a sense of self-reliance, honour, patriotism, fair- 
dealing and sympathy. Established on a non-re- 
ligious basis, boys of all nationalities and creeds 
are eligible for enlistment and, although only six 
years have elapsed since Sir Baden- Powell’s scheme 
took form and shape, it has caught on in all parts 
of the world and even helped to form and to. de- 
velop the Girl-Guide Movement, as a part of the 


military scheme, which the Boy-Scout Movement 


really is. ; 

The South African War with the Boers first 
gave birth to the idea. The Boer way of waging 
war was a revelation to the British Officers, and 
the great value of information-—to guard against 
surprises, to outwit the enemy by stolen marches, 
to determine the course of advance and defence, 
to know the way across the trackless veldt, was 
- felt and Boy-Scouts, tried for the first time 
by Lord Edward Cecil at Mafeking, having per- 
formed most meritorious service in this respect, 
Sir Baden-Powell, after the war ceased, began the 
organization in England of Boy-Scouts. The 
Colonies followed suit and even in India there are 
Companies of Boy-Scouts now formed in every 
important town and city. 

A Scout in the Army is what a Parices was in 
the war with American Indians in former times, 
and the valuable information obtained by him is 
always of the greatest use to Commanding Offi- 
cers. The Head of the Boy-Scouts is called the 
Chief Scout, and there are Scout-Masters in 
charge of two or more patrols, each patrol having 
a leader of its own. A certain number of Scouts 
form a patrol, which has for its sign some bird 
or beast, and the patrol “call” is an imitation of 
the cry of that particular creature. In other words, 
each patrol has as its totem, some bird or beast, 
Mr. Andrew Lang writing on Totemism says :— 
“This very extraordinary institution, whatever 
its origin, cannot have arisen except among men 
capable of conceiving kinship and all human rela- 
tionships as existing between themselves and all 
animate....things.” The Boy Scout patrol does 
not, of course, carry the totemistic idea into other 
relationships of life, but there can be no doubt 
that the spirit of kinship or camaraderie is created 
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and maintained by the adoption of a particular 
emblem or totem, with which the members, 
forming a patrol, are associated. Any boy over 
ten years of age may be entertained as a Scout, 
and is classed as a ‘tenderfoot’ till he has been 
thoroughly trained. 

The training consists of knowing the Scouts’ 
laws, signs and salutes ; of what the Union Jack 
means and how it, should be flown ; of how to tie 
a reef , sheet-bend, close-hitch, bowline middle 
man’s and sheepshank. The Scout has to. swear 
an oath on his honour to do his duty to God and 
the King, to help others at all times and to be 
obedient to the Scout laws. A perfect Scout 
should know something of the common language 
of the country he is serving in, something of phy- 
sical geography, of draughtsmanship and mensu-. 
ration, to make intelligible plans and sketches and 
something of tactical points. Physically and 
mentally the Boy-Scout must be alive to the 
finger tips, and morally sans peur et sans reproche. 

‘Fhe Uniform of the Boy Scout is well adapted 
for the work he has to do, He is pitcuresque 
even in khaki from the crown of his soft khaki 
coloured, flat brimmed hat to his boots, a loose 
khaki shirt with dark handkerchief knotted at 
the throat. With short knickers, putties or stock- 
ings and with a long staff the Boy Scout looks 
workmanlike and, what is of more importance, 
comfortable. 

During the present war the Boy Scout has 
responded with surprising alacrity and success to 
the many calls on his activity, while the Girl 
Guides have also been extremely useful. Thou- 
sands of letters have been delivered for the Relief 
Fund asking the public for help without the delay 
and expense of postage. The Scouts have bur- 
dened themselves with the. collection of garments 
and comforts of all kinds, for the Army at the 
front have cordially assisted doctors and nurses 
in ministring to the wounded ir ambulance work, 
in doing “ sentry-go,” often doing their duty for 
long hours without food or rest, andin bad 
weather without a murmur. Boys in the public 
schools of England, often in mimic warfare, 
emulated the feats of Robin Hood and his merry- 
men, of Fitz James and Rob Roy, McGregor and 
Chinganggook and the Pathfinder, heroes of 
boyish admiration, and the Boy Scout Movement 
will diminish nothing of such admiration 
but will give boys something more to do than 
merely to imitate at play these great exemplars 
of phenomenal daring and exceeding craft, 


“ ‘THE BENGAL FLOATING HOSPITAL 


The naming ceremony or namkaranam of the 
floating hospital of the Bengal Ambulance Corps 
was performed on Saturday the 8th May in the 
presence of a large and representative gathering 
of European and Indian officials and non-ofticials 
by H.E. Lord Carmichael, who came specially 
from Darjeeling for this purpose. The vessel was 
lying moored opposite Prinsep’s Ghat where the 
ceremony took place. Much interest centred in a 
contingent of some forty of the Ambulance Corps 
who form the personnel of the floating hospital. 

The Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan, in inviting 
His Excellency to perform the ceremony, recount- 
ed the history of the Ambulance Scheme, express- 
ing gratitude to His Excellency, Mr. Gourlay, 
Sir Pardey Lukis, and Col. Nott, 1.M.s., at the 
successful result and also paid a tribute to the 
energy of Dr. Sarvadhikari and Babu B. N. Basu. 
The members of the Corps were all of good 
medical education and some of them had even 
given up lucrative civil employment: for patrio- 
tic duty. The total cost was Rs. 2,10,000, of 
which Rs. 1,40,000 had been promised, Rs. 42,000 
was already paid, and Rs. 70,000 was yet to be 
raised. The Maharajadhiraj promised to contri- 
bute one rupee for every nine raised to complete 
the total. The Bengali is one of the most 
admirably equipped vessels. Everything has 
been done to make the floating hospital a perfect 
model of its kind. The designs and the equip- 
ments are of the most up-to-date character and 
no pain or expense has been spared to make the 
floating hospital as self-sufficing as possible. She 
is a flat with two decks of about 200 feet in 
length and 20 feet in width with a two-foot 
draft. She can accommodate 1,000 men and 
4,000 tons of cargo. On the Upper Deck will be 
placed the Hospital consisting of 100 beds, two 
operating rooms, one sterilizing room, and an 
X-Ray room with an enclosure for microscopic 
work. Besides these, there will be segregation 
wards, sanitary conveniences, dressing rooms, etc. 
The Lower Deck will accommodate ofticers, men 
and camp followers, and will have the dispensary, 
store rooms, etc., located there. The ship will be 
lighted by electricity throughout and will have a 
number of electric fans. It will also havean ice 
machine, refrigerators, motor ambulance and 
other up-to-date contrivances and conveniences, 
such as lifts, etc. Kegarding the significance of 
the movement, be said :— 


It is true that a larger scheme has been shelved, or 
rather abandoned and in consequence of that the spirit 
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of a large number of patriotic Bengalis has been 
damped. But whilst regretting that fact, whilst still 
thinking that it was « great mistake that regular 
volunteers from Bengal were not allowed to be con- 
stituted to go to the field of action, we are grateful for 
the smaller achievement and every Bengali should be 
proud of this national offer. It marks the beginning of 
a new and memorable era. The young men who are 
going in this ship prove that Bengali boys have got real 
grit in them and that, if properly raoulded and trained, 
thay can be worthy of being regulars in the military 
services of the King-Emperor. . 


H. E. the Governor in the course of his reply 


began with reading the following telegram from 
H. E. the Viceroy :— 


I understand that you are to-morrow to perform the 
ceremony of naming the Floating Hospital, calling it the | 
Bengali. I should be greatly obliged if you would take | 
the opportunity to give my most grateful thanks on 
behalf of the King-Emperor to Bengal for their most 
useful gift of an Ambulance Corps. I warmly congra- 
tulate the organisers on the successful outcome of their! 
efforts, and wish the Bengali and her staff all success | 
in their work of mercy, 


After thanking the organisers and Sir Pardey 
Lukis, H. E. the Governor pointed out why the: 
original proposals were rejected and how the pre-. 
sent form was due to H. E. the Viceroy, who was: 
convinced of the necessity for such a hospital flat: 
after his return from the Persian Gulf. Con-. 
tinuing, His Excellency said :— 


Whatever ups and downs there may be in this way, 
whatever be its results—though we believe there can be 
but one result, however much of honour it may bring to: 
the Empire, however much of sorrow it may bring to: 
individual subjects of the King-Emperor-— it has already; 
brought above one good thing, and that as days go by it! 
will be made even more clear. It has brought England 
and Indiainto closer touch. Your people and my; 
people have fought together in the same battles ; and the 
glory of those battles will be shared for all time alike by) 
indians and by Englishmen. Indians and Englishmen 
are together mourning and will mourn the loss of friends 
and relations whose blood has mingled in their death. 
There are things—-there always must be things—on 
which Indians and Englishmen will not see eye to eye, 
We have all of us been at times—we shall continue at 
times to he—inclined to lay too much stress on these 
things ; itis a gain—a great gain— that from now for- 
wards much will remind us that we sympathise each 
with the other. 


His Excellency then exhorted the young men 
of Bengal on their loyalty and patriotism and 
concluded :— 

Now, gentlemen, i have very great pleasure in call- 
ing this hospital flat: by the name which you all love and 


which I have during the last three years also learned tg 
love.— Bengali, 
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It is extremely 


THE BENGAL FLOATING HOSPITAL 


regrettable that the Bengalee foundered on the 17th May. But Bengal is not disheartened and the 
enthusiasm for volunteering help has in no way abated since the mishap. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 


NAIK DARWAN SING NEGI, LEADING ROUND THE TRAVERSES AT FESTUBERT AND THEREBY WINNING THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
“The Illustrated London News”’—Great War Deeds, 
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NAIK DARWAN SINGH NEGI. 
THE HAVALDAR WITH THE V.C, ON HIS BREAST. 


INDIANS AND THE VICTORIA CROSS™ 


oomprer:: oe ne Ged ———— — 


The Victoria Cross is an Order of Merit for 
conspicuous valour awarded to members of the 
British Army and Navy. The Order was in- 
stituted in 1856 and the Cross carries with it 
a pension of £10 a year to non-commissioned 
officers and men with an extra £5 for every bar. 
For the first time in the history of British India, 
Indian soldiers of mark have been awarded this 
distinction in accordance with the memorable 
boon cf H. M. King George on the occasion of 
the Delhi Durbar in 1911. His Majesty’s 
message on the subject runs :—‘ Furthermore 
His Imperial Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to ordain that from henceforth the loyal native 
officers, men and Reservists of his Indian Army 
shall be eligible for the grant of the Victoria 
‘Cross, etc.” Accordingly in the present war, 
four Indian soldiers have already won the 
Victoria Cross: Ganga Singh, Khudadad Khan, 


Darwan Singh Negi and rifleman Gobar Singh ; 


Negi. ‘The last hero, it is sad to think, did not 
live to receive the reward of his valour. Now of 
the four Victoria Crosses awarded to Indian 
soldiers, three have been won by Rajputs, 
who have thus vindicated their traditional 
chivalry. Of these three two belong to the 
heroic Rajput hillmen who form the 39th 
Garhwal Rifles. The ancestors of the present 
race of Garhwalis like those of the Gurkhas, 
emigrated from Rajputana and settled in Garhwal 
onthe borders of Tibet seven hundred years ago. 
- The Garhwali bears a close resemblance to the 
_ Gurkha with the exception of the curls, and yields 
to none in courage and physical endurance. 
Dressed in a home-spun woollen blanket, with 
strong bare legs and arms, his curly black locks 
often touching his shoulders, and a non-descript- 
_ cap stuck jauntingly on one side surmounting the 
_ whole, the untamed recruit, says Colonel Roberts 
- in the London Field, is a most picturesque figure. 
‘Of the three Indian V.C’s, Havildar Darwan 
Singh returned from the front and reached 
Bombay on the 18th February. He reached 
Kolidwar, Garhwal, on the 27th of February and 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm by the 
Garhwal public. The wounds of the hero have 
all healed up and he is still a young man of 
thirty-four. We understand that the Garhwal 
Sabha has opened a Fund to be utilised for a 
perpetual memorial of the hero. 

The story of how Naik (now Havaldar) Dar- 
wan Sing Negi, of the Ist Battalion, 39th Garh- 
wal Rifles, won his Victoria Cross on the night 


of 23rd-24th November, 1914, will long be re- 
membered, writes Lt.-Col. M. b. Roberts, who 
has retired from the 39th Garhwal Rifles. The 
two Battalions of the Regiment were marching 
to billets on 23rd November for a well-earned 
rest after some 25 days of continuous duty in 
the trenches when they were suddenly recalled 
to another part of the firing line, where the Ger- 
mans had occupied a certain portion of our 
trenches, and repeated efforts had failed to drive 
them out of this trench. The line of trenches had 
to be taken at all costs. The attack was made 
by the Ist Battalion with the 2nd Battalion in 
support, and it was at first led by a gallant 
little party of two British officers and some 
Afridis, well supplied with bombs, who cleared 
the way for the head of the attacking Double 
Company. 

Then Naik Darwan Sing went ahead of his 
section leading a bayonet charge from traverse 
to traverse. ‘Three times he was wounded by 
bombs thrown at him on these exposed traverses, 
but, nothing daunted, he led on till at 4 a.m. on 
24th the whole length of some 300 yards of 
trench was once again in our hands. A great 
many Germans were killed and 105 were taken 
prisoners, while two machine guns, a trench 
mortar and many rifles and other equipments 
were captured. The Report adds that Naik 
Darwan Sing Negi was awarded the V. C. “ for 
great gallantry on the night, of November 23 to 24 
near’ Festubert in France when the regiment was 
engaged in ietaking and clearing the enemy out 
of our trenches, and although wounded in two 
places in the head and also in the arms, being 
one of the first to push round each successive 
traverse, in the face of severe fire from bombs 
and rifles at the closest range.” 

Luckily Naik Darwan Sing’s wounds did not 
prove to be severe and he merely had them 
dressed daily without ever being admitted into 
hospital, for on 5th December (eleven days after 
the action) he was brought before His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, who most graciously present- 
ed the coveted Cross with his own hands. It 
was with reference to this incident that Hy» E. 
the Viceroy said: ‘‘It has also been a source of 
great pride to us all, that in accordance with the 
boon announced at the King-Kmperor’s Durbar, 
two Victoria Crosses have already been awarded 
to brave Indian soldiers, this much-coveted de- 
coration having in one case been bestowed by the 
hand of the King Emperor himself,” 


The British Press on the Indian Troops 


—_ 
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“ I look to all my Indian soldiers to uphold the Izzat of the British Raj against an aggressive and 
relentless enemy. I know with what readiness my brave loyal Indian soldiers are prepared to fulfil 


this sacred trust shoulder to shoulder with their comrades from all parts of the Empire. 
that you will always be in my thoughts and prayers, 


Rest assured 
I bid you go forward and add fresh lustre to 


the glorious achievements and noble traditions of courage and chivalry of my Indian Army whose 
honour and fame is in your hands.”—His Majesty's greeting to the Indian Troops m France. 
The British Press voiced the universal feeling of pride and joy at the arrival of the Indian troops 


to share in fighting for the Empire. 


The Times said :—‘‘ No episode in this extra- 
ordinary war is more remarkable or inspiring 
in the presence of Indian troops on the Continent. 
France will be equally proud of the men who 
joyously came to fight on her behalf as well as on 
ours. It will be our part when we have settled 
our affair with Germany to see to it that as the 
years pass India takes a more ample place in 
the councils of the Empire.” 

The Daily Telegraph asked :—‘‘ Can we say 
anything in the history of our Empire quite 
equals the spectacle of the coming of the Indian 
troops to France? They are not on French soil at 
the behest of any Government but because they 
desired it with all their hearts. If ever English- 
men had reason to be proud of their nation, it is 
to-day when the willing soldiers of the Indian 
Empire have been brought to fight in our quarrel 
across two thousand miles of sea.” 


The Morning Post welcomed the arrival of the 
Indians and recommended them to the Allies, who 
would find them good soldiers and true gentle- 
men. The paper added :—‘ The Indians would 
have felt insulted and alienated if our Govern- 
ment had refused their assistance so loyally and 
urgently offered.” . 

The Daily Graphic :--“ Generous and loyal offers 
have come from the people as well as from the 
Princes of India. . itis hardly necessary 
to add that the acceptance of the loyal offers of 
‘service now coming from all parts of India will 
have a most important effect upon the permanent 
attitude of the Indian peoples to the British Raj. 
Nothing brings men’s hearts so close together as 
comradeship in arms. Englishmen and Indians 
have for generations fought side by side in Asia 
with mutual esteem and respect; but a special 
thrill of satisfaction will run through the whole 
of India if we show without delay that we are 
also glad to accept Indian help when war comes 
near to our own homes,” 


We give the comments of a few among the many :— 


The Pall Mall Gazette :— The rising of India 
to claim her honourable place in the battle-front 
of all the Britains, the pouring of her troops 
across the seas, the opening of her purse, the 
eager service of her Princes, the surging acclam- 
ation of her common faith and loyalty, compose 
a spectacle so moving and so wonderful that silent 
contemplation becomes easier than praise, or even 
gratitude.” 


The Star :—‘ The response of the Self-governing | 
Dominions to the call of the motherland we) 
expected, but the reply of India surpasses all our | 
hopes.” 


The Daily Chronicle :—‘* We are sure that the} 
highly-trained and splendidly-disciplined Indian | 
troops will not only display a bravery in action 
equal to that of any Kuropeans, but give the: 
civilised world a much better example of civilised 
and humane conduct than the Germans have; 
done.” 


The Westminster Gazette:—‘‘ The reception of 
the Viceroy’s message, in which there is a touch of 
the Homeric, will assure the people of India of th 
pride and pleasure with which their co-operation: 
is welcomed in their country. Englishmen have 
not been slow to admit the imperfections of their 
Government, and they are aware from long an 
intimate experience of the difficulties of their task. 
But the sound core of justice and equity and dis- 
interestedness, which has carried them through 
their trials in India, still stands them in good| 
stead, and we may be sure that it is not for noth- 
ing that the Indian people rally to them at the 
moment when disaffection might have found its 
opportunity. The whole country will join in the 
stirring message in which the King has acknow- 
ledged ‘the prodigal offers of their lives and their 
resources in the cause of the realm’ made by the 
Indian people.” . 


The Strategy of the Great European War 
BY DR. FITZGERALD LEE, wa, Fras. 


E are all interested in the Great War now 
} raging in Europe. We follow the course 

of events with the greatest attention : 

we eagerly grasp exch crumb of informa- 
tion which is allowed to drop to us from the 
official table : we wish, we hope and we fear. And 
in thinking, deeply and seriously, over the events 
about which we are informed from day-to-day, 
some of us are, from one reason or another, in a 
position to draw conclusions which, though per- 
haps not accurate in every detail, enable us to 
follow with an intelligent interest the moveinents 
of the masses of menin the theatre of war, as 
well as the probable causes of these movements, 
and their results. 

These movements, like the moves of the pieces 
on a chess-board, are directed by picked men of 
the highest intellect and greatest experience in 
military matters; they follow fixed and estab- 
lished rules founded on the experience of centu- 
ries; and these rules form the basis of what is 
ealled the science of strategy. 

The science of strategy, though practised for 
more than twenty centuries, has been only com- 
paratively recently placed among other sciences ; 
and its first exponent was General Jomini, an 
‘officer who first served under the great Kmperor 
Napoleon, and afterwards in the Russian Army. 
It would be difficult to give a clearer definition of 
strategy than that given by Jomini, He says: 
Strategy is the art of properly directing masses upon 
the theatre of War either for defence or mvasion, 
But since his time, another great authority has 
arisen in the field of stvategy, namely, Clause- 
writz ; who is called by some of his admirers the 
“Shakespeare of strategy.” He gives a very 
broad definition of strategy. He says: “ Strategy 
is the theoyy of the use of combats for the object 
of the War.” ‘The latest great authority on the 
science is, of course, Von Moltke, He says that 
“strategy is the application of sound common 
sense to the conduct of Wam” This does not 


rip 


help us much; but that is Von Moltke’s way. 
The great “silent one” was like a great K. C., 
whose services have been retained for one parti- 
cular party, not for mankind, Of our English 
authorities on the subject, the two best are Ham- 
ley and Henderson ; and. what. the. latter has to 
say about strategy is. worth reproducing, He 
SAYS : 


The exact meaning of the word strategy is as gene- 
rally misunderstood as the study of the art it describes 
igs generally neglected. By civilians it is continually 
confounded with tactics, and it would seem that even 
soldiers are not always quite clear as to the essential 
distinction between the two main branches of their pro- 
fession. Yet such confusion is not due to the want of 
definition. Almost every military writer of repute has 
tried his hand at it; and the only embarrassment is to 
choose the best. The last perhaps will serve our pur- 
pose as well as any other. Strategy, according to the 
official text-book of the British infantry, is the «art of 
bringing the enemy to battle, while tactics are the meth- 
ods by which a commander seeks to overwhelm him when 
battle is joined. It will thus be seen that strategy leads 
up to the actual fighting—that is, to the tactical decision 
but that while the two armies are seeking to destroy 
each other it remains in abeyance to spring once more 
Tt will 
also be observed that the end of strategy is the pitched 
hattle ; and it is hardly necessary to point out that thé 


into operation as soon as the issue is decided, 


encounter at which the stategist aims is one in which 
every possible advantage of numbers, ground, supplies, 
and moral shall be secured to himseif, and which shaili 
end in his enemy’s annihilation, 


Hamley agrees with Henderson, though he 
does not elaborate his definition so much; He 
says: ‘The theatre of War is the province of 
Strategy : the field of battlo is the province of 
Tactics,” 
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Now although Tactics, that is, the actual use of 
troops or ships in battle, concerns. only the 
soldier or sailor, strategy concerns civilians to a 
very considerable degree, as it is largely intluen- 
ced by national policy. Clausewritz says : 


Strategy fixes the point where, the time when, and 
the numerical force with which, the battle is to be 
fought. By this triple determination strategy has, 
therefore, a very essentialinfiuence on the battle. [f 
tactics has fought the battle, if the result be over, let 
it be victory or defeat, strategy makes such use of it as 
can be made in accordance with the great object of the 
War. 


The civilian declares war: he says where it is 
to be fought: when it is to begin; and he settles 
the strength of the force employed. But there 
he should stop; and if any civilians attempt to 
control the strategy after the first shot is fired or 
the frontier crossed, the teachings of history prove 
that this spells defeat and ruin. For the greatest 
curse in war itself, whether that war bea ‘‘ small” 
one or a great one, is civilian interference. Those 
who know the true history of Khoord Kabul, 
Chilianwala and Maiwand will agree with this. 


“* War,” says Clausewritz, “isan act of violence © 


which in its application knows no bounds. ‘This 
violence arms itself with the inventions of art 
and science in order to contend against violence. 
Self-imposed restrictions, almost iinperceptible and 
hardly worth mentioning, termed International Law, 
accompany it without impairing its power to any 
extent.” But in times like this International 
Law is no protection except to the strong; and 
the only Laws. which Great Powers recognise 
as binding are those of force and expediency. The 
only questions which the practical statesmen of 
Germany ever ask themselves are: Are we strong 
enough to do this? and, what will we gain 
by doing it ? 


The best strategy is to be as strong as possible at 
the decisive point. ‘ This,” says Clausewritz, ‘is 
the first great principle of strategy, as well 
snited tor Greeks or Persians, for Englishmen 
or Mahrattas, as for French or Germans.” 

Therefore it is a fundamental error too often 
made in English policy to attempt, for the sake 
of false economy, to wage a war with insufficient 
means. Kvena certain Man of Peace, twenty 
centuries ago, was of the same opinion. He said : 


What King, going out to make war avainst another 
King, sitteth not down first, and consuiteth whether he 
be abie with ten thousand to mect him that cometh 
against him with twenty thousand ? If not, while the 
other is yet a great way off, he sendetiy an Ambassage, 
and dasireth conditions of peace, 
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Bearing these things in mind, we see what a 
heavy burden of guilt rests on our politicians of 
both parties in the past. How often they have 
ordered our Generals to make bricks without 
straw ; thus rendering effective strategy impos- 
sible; lengthening out the war and causing a 
great amount of unnecessary bloodshed and loss 
of human life. ; 

“‘ As strong as possible at the decisive point.” 
The General should think of this and nothing 
else. We see how that grand and experienced 
soldier, Kitchener, is strictly acting up to this 
principle. ‘Give me men!” he says ‘“ More 
men, and still more men!” is his ery. No Eng- 
lish Minister of War ever said this before. And 
we shonld all hope and pray that. until some 
retired Colonel is made Manager of the Bank 
of England, no civilian retired from business 
should ever again be made Manager of the British 
Imperial Army. ‘ The decisive point.” Where 
is this point? It is that point where the enemy’s 
main force is. That is the point against which 
we’ should concentrate the whole mass of our 
available strength. We may concentrate against, 
attack, and capture, other points; but this is 
not strategy ; it is only waste of energy. Even 
if we capture the capital city of the enemy’s coun- 
try, this may prove of but very little advantage 
to us, so long as the enemy’s main Army still 
holds the field unbroken. And this is one of the 
reasons why the German Army of the North, last 
August, did not attack Paris. There is no doubt 
the Germans were under the impression that the 
main body of the French Army would fall back 
into Paris and try to defend it to the last. But 
the French have a homely proverb which says, 
chat echaudé craint Veau frotde—a cat who has been 
senlded is afraid of even cold water; and they 
had not forgotten Bazaine in Metz, and Mae 
Mahon in Sedan. Therefore we were able to 
look on, not only with calmness and confidence, 
but even with approval and applause, when the 
magnificent strategists at the head of the Allied 
Forces sacrificed unimportant points and issues, 
in order to keep in hand the requisite superiority 
at the decisive point. For sacrifices at minor 
points and of minor issues these »mast be, if any- 
thing. like superiority at the decisive point is to be 
secured, 


Lhe most terrible tragedy in the past his- 
tory. of war—Moscow, 1812—tells of ‘over- 
whelming victory won by sacrifices When Kutu- 
soff fell back from Vilna to Smolensk, and from 
Smolensk to Borodino, Russian writers (Tol- 


™ 
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stoi, Wur and Peuace,) tell us there were RKus- Marengo, 1800. 
slams, even some in high position, who- 


became so impatient on account of the sound 
strategy of the cunning old General, constantly 
falling back, that at last he was. induced, much 
against his own inclination and better judgment, 
to stand and fight at Borodino, 
nearly a third of his army. But already by that 
time Napoleon had lost the campaign. 

We now come to these principles which govern 
the movements of an army when its commander 
is acting according to the sound and established 
principles of strategy. When a man has grasped 
these and understands them, he will find the 
study of the events of any war, and especially 
of the Great European War, by far the most 
interesting study he can take up. Although at 
first sight these principles may seem difficult and 
complicated, yet they are nothing of the sort. 
They are easy and clear ; not at allso complicated 
as the principles of Chess or Bridge. ‘ But if 
this is so,” some will say, ‘‘ why does the practice 
of stratépical principles make such a demand on 
the intellectual powers of a man?” Von Moltke 
supplies the answer—/m Kri lege ist alles einfach, 
aber das Hinfache ist schwer ;in War everything 
is simple, but it is the simple which is dithcult. 
Besides, broad general principles, no matter how 
sound, are subject to varying infiuences and dis- 
turbing conditions, some of which it is impossible 
to foresee, but all of which must be taken into 
account and dealt with by the commander. — 

_ Now all strategic manceuvres, or movements of 
armies, may be classed under one or more of 
- five principles. We shall take these in turn 

I. The first is when a commander, instead of 
Rbldikcieen, or threatening to attack the enemy’s 
army, attacks or threatens the enemy’s line of 
communications. 


” 


The “line of communications” means all the 
roads, railways, waterways, or any other means 
of communication, which keep up the connection 
between the army and its base, also between the 
several portions of the same army. By the base 
or base of operations, of an army, 1s meant that 
place, or portion of country, from whence 1b draws 
its supplies while carrying out the operations. 
From the base the army obtains its reinforcements 
and supplies ; starts from it when acting on the 
offensive ; retreats to it when necessary, and is 
stypported by it when it takes up a position to act 
on the defensive. 

A few examples will help to explain this prin- 
ciple ; —* 


where he lost’ 


A is the Austrian Army, and 
the line AB, the Austrian line of communications. 


D ; 7 
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F is ie French Army, having moved into the 
position at C; its line of cothantiedtiog being 
DPC, over the ‘Alps, which are represented by the 
wavy line GKL. The Austrian general, Meélas, 
expected that Napoleon would satnak him from 
the direction K. To confirm Melas in this false 
impression, Napoleon had placed a small body of 
5,000 men (under Thureau) at K. Napoleon had 
cut the Austrian line of communications at C; 
Mélas had to fight to regain them; he lost the 
battle and the campaign. 


P 


N 


Winchester, 1862. Banks, the “edora! General, 


was at Strasburg, S, facing south, and 
strongly intrenched, His line of communications 
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| “was. through Winchester, W, and back to the 
- Potomac river, P. He was awaiting attack by 
- Jackson, the Confederate General, from the 
“south, and along the only road, AB, in those 
parts. The wavy line MN represents the Massa- 
nutton mountains, impassable except at AC, held 
- by Jackson. Leaving a small but. energetic body 
of cavalry. at B, in front of Banks to keep him 
amused, Jackson threw all the rest of his 
force across the mountains, by the way AC; 
wiped out a Federal Force at Front Royal, 
D; and then .moved towards W, Winchester, 
at L. By this time Banks was hurrying 
back along the line SWP, and would have 
been completely wiped out only for bad staff 
work on the part of Jackson’s staff and want of 
discipline in the Confederate cavalry. But he 
completaly defeated Banks next day. Jackson had 
struck at the Federal line of communications. 
The next example will prove interesting in con- 
nection with the present War. 
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The letters K,D, P, T, in this rough sketch, 
represent the four strong fortresses, Konigsberg, 
Danzig, Posen, Thorn and forming the celebrated 
Quadrilateral of Hast Prussia, The wavy line 
represents the frontiers of Poland. W. is for 
Warsaw, the -military centre of this part of 
Russia. 


= RUSSIA line of 
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Now the German strategists had settled, to 
their own satisfaction, that if Russia could. ever 
summon up enough courage to invade Prussia, she 
would move from the line of the Vistula centre 
Warsaw, along the line AB. This, they argued, 
was all the more likely, because such a move 
would separate the Prussian forces. from the 
Austrians in this quarter, and prevent their con- 
centration, If Russia had been foolish enough 
to do this, and nothing else, her line of commun1- 
cations would have been at once attacked 
and broken by a dash of the Prussian forces 
out from the quadrilateral. Sweeping along 
by both banks of the Vistula, these forces 
would have made short work of the Polish 
capital. The Kaiser would have held gala 
banquet in the best hotel, while his officers were. 
turning the other hotels into piggeries and pri- 
vies. His Uhlans would have stabled their 
horses in the churches of Warsaw, and the bands 
would play ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutschland, ueber 
alles!” (Germany above everybody and every- 
thing!) Projecting his mind into futurity, the 
Kaiser saw Poland already in the talons of 
the Prussian Eagle. But, unfortunately for him, » 
the pleasant vision did not materialise, The “stu- 
pid” Slav did not walk into the trap. On the 
contrary, the Russians did the very thing which 
the German chief staff never for a moment gave 
them the credit of even thinking of doing. And 
this is, instead of sacrificing themselves and their 
communications, to make a German 
holiday, they cut right into the quadrilateral, 
along the lines M and L; and, before Germany. 
thought that they had even time to mobilise, . 
they had cut away Konigsberg from the 
vest of the quadrilateral. he hay on the 
sacred property of the Prussian Junker—the 
most offensive and truculent specimens of the. 
breed came from Hast Prussia—was feeding 
Cossack ponies ; the potato-spirit, schnapps, which. 
even the Bismarck estates find profitable, proved 
comforting and refreshing to the way-worn 
son of the steppes, who dutifully obeyed the 
Imperial wkase concerning vodig, but who, at 
the same time and with all his faults, can never 
be accused of being a bigotted teetotaller. Die 
Beleidigung ! (The insult !) “ Blood, Iago, blood ”! 
And the forces which were hourly expecting to 
move to the south-east were rushed in the greatest. 
haste to the north-east. The Russians’ suffered. 
defeat, and old Samsonoff fell, When I say 
‘old,’ I do not mean the word in its general 
acceptation, meaning years, He was only fifty-— 
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five. Samsonoff had been a cavalry officer 


all his life; and, ten years ago last June, 
he, with 8,000 movnted troops, held off a 
victorious Japanese Army of 60,000 men, 
from a defeated Russian force (Stakelberg) ; 
so that General Oku spent twenty-three days 
(after the battle of Telissu) in covering thirty- 
eight miles! And, judging by the accounts which 
have leaked out since the battle in East Prussia, 


Samsonoff did not go into the shades this time 
without a goodly number of the enemy to keep 
him company. 

If. 1 shall now proceed to the second strate- 
gical principle ; what is called,. ‘ Compelling: the 
enemy to form front to flank.” And; in order 
that this technical expression may be better 
understood, I shall give a rough little diagram 
with 16 :—. = 


A Red Force is advancing from its base A, in 
the direction AB ; its object being to attack and 
capture C, an important railway junction and 
arsenal belonging to the Blue enemy. The Red 
Force has got as far as F. But now a Blue Force 
comes along, and places itself at D; that is, on 
the flank of the Red columns marching towards 
C. Now-if the Red Force keeps on moving 
towards O, it will be laying bare its line of com- 
munications to an attack from D. So to meet this 
@areatened attack, Red wheels to the left and 


LUBLIN <> 


~ 6 


Cracow PRZEMYSL-g <> LEMBERG 


? 


forms line at KL, facing the threatening Blue 
Force, This is now expressed by saying that 
Blue hs compelled Red to form front to funk, 


Zz 


We are now, I hope, far enough advanced to 
understand and appreciate a very interesting 
series of strategic manceuvres which were carried 
out towards the end of August by the Austrian 
and Russian armies in Poland. A rough figure 
will help to make these movements clear. 

Austria’s first line of defence is an artificial 
one ; namely, the line of strong places from Cracow 
on the west to Lemberg on the east; passing 
through Tarnow and Yaroslaw, and backed up by 
the strong position of Przemysl behind the cexi- 
tre. From different parts of this line as base, 
two Austrian armies, composed of six Army Corps 
and five Cavalry Divisions, invaded Russia. Both 
of these armies moved towards the north-east. 
That on the left, which for convenience sake I 
shall call Al, starting from Cracow and Przemysl, 
consisted of four army corps, and its objective 
was Lublin, This is a most important strategic 
point, as it is the converging point of four rail- 
ways; and, if the Austrians had succeeded in 
taking it, they would be then ina very favourable 
position to attack the strongly intrenched camp 
of Ivangorod, and strike at the capital, Warsaw, 
from the south and south-east, while the Germans 
attacked the same place from the north-west and 
west. (This idea can be easily followed on any 
map.) Now this was very sound strategy, so 
far; and there is no doubt that it was “made in 
Germany,” and owed its origin to Berlin. The 
Austrian army on the right, A2, consisted of two 
army corps; and it was‘to move from Lemberg, 
as a sort of right flank guard to Al. The Aus- 
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trians knew well that they would be opposed by 
Russian forces ; and because Lublin was such an 
important place, they naturally thought that, of 
any armies moving against them, the greater 
would be certainly that detailed for the defence of 
this place. But, on the other side, the Russians 
were moving two armies towards the Austrian 
frontier. I have marked these Rl and R2, with 
lines of communications to Z and Y, respectively. 
Soundly and correctly the Russian statf decided 
that the turning of the Austrian first line of defence 
was a far more important strategic objective than the 
protection of Lublin. And this is why they made 
their second army, R2, far stronger than Rl. 
And now we meet a strange and interesting situa- 
tion for which there is no parallel in the history 
of modern War. ‘The Austrian Army, Al, 
defeated and drove back the Russian Rl. But, 
before the Austrians had begun their attack on 
Rl, they heard that the Russian Army approach- 
ing Lemberg was by far larger than the force 
they (Al) had in front of them. So two Aust- 
rian Army Corps from (Al) were hurriedly 
despatched to join A2 for the protection of 
Lemberg. Here, after a desperate battle which 
lasted day and night for forty-eight hours, the 
Russians completely defeated the Austrians, 
killing and wounding nearly 20,000 of them, tak- 
ing 60,000 prisoners and 200 guns. This happen- 
ed in the first week of September. 

Now here we have two victorious armies, 
standing almost side by side, with the line 
of communications of each threatened by the 
other. What should the commander of Al 
have done? Well, if during his military career 
he had only condescended to read what an 
English strategist, Hamley, says on the sub- 
ject, he would have had no hesitation as to 
the right course to be adopted. For, in Hamley’s 


Operations of War, page 99, we find these words: 


** When two armies are manceuvring against each 


other’s flanks or communications, that army whose. 


flank or communications are most immediately 
threatened will abandon the initiative and con- 
form to the movement of its adversary.” The 
communications of Al were more “ immediately 
threatened ” than those of R2; since the com- 
mander of the latter, fighting in hisown country, 
could easily change his line of communications. 
The commander of Al should not have hesitated 
a moment, but fall back at once. Yet, what do 
we find him doing? He swings round to his 
right, and strikes at the line of communications 
of the victorious Russian army. The Russian 
commander now “forms front to flank ” with a 


portion of his force, and attacks Lemberg with the 
remainder. He captures Lemberg‘and beats the 
Austrian Army (Al) about the same time. ~The 
Austrian commander fell back on Cracow with a loss 
of 10,000 men in killed, wounded and priseners. 

Now there is a point to which I wish to call 
particular attention just here. J have been asked, 
and | have often read and heard the question : 
“ What is the use of trying to learn War out of 
books ? ” 1 shall answer that question by quoting 
hard facts and weighty words. In the case before 
us, if the Austrian commander had only read and 
assimilated the words out of Hamley’s book, 
which [ have quoted, an acted up to them, he 
would have saved himself from defeat and the 
loss of 10,000 men. If Hamley had been endow- 
ed with the divine gift of prophecy, he could not 
have foretold with greater accuracy than he did 
forty years ago, what has just taken place in 
Poland, and what the commander of an army 
should doin such circumstances. With regard 
to the words, I shall take a quotation from Hen- 
derson’s Science of War. He says :— ‘ 

‘‘ Tmagine an officer being asked some question 
as to Wellington or Napoleon, and being com-— 
pelled to contess that he knew nothing whatever ~ 
of their achievements or of the methods by 
which they had won so many victories. Could a 
man who thus:admitted that he despised the ex- 
perience and the teaching of the greatest and ’ 
most successful masters of his profession by any 
conceivable stretch of courtesy be rightly called'a_ 
professional soldier ? If so, then a doctrine i 
applied to the profession of arms that is repudiat- 
ed by every other profession, by every trade, by 
every sport, in the wide world. Is it possible to 
hold any other opinion than this extraordinary 
doctrine is either @ most impudent excuse for idle- 
ness, or an abject admission that the more intellec-— 
tual branch of the art military is utterly beyond the 
capacity of the ordinary soldier ?” 


III. ‘The strategic principle to which I shall ~ 
now turn is called “Interior versus exterior 


lines.” It is thus defined: That force of which 
the component parts act from a common centre — 
outwards, keeping in touch as regards all its 
parts, every detaining part being able at all times 
to fall back on the centre, is said to act on interior 
lines. ke * 
The forges whose parts move from the circum-— 
ference along the radii of a circle, towards the 
centre, in such a fashion that if any part be 
beaten back, it is not driven towards, buat away 
from, the other part, are said to‘ act on interior — 
lines, 
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From the centre outwards is the idea of inte- 
rior lines: from the circumference towards the 
centre, exterior lnes.. The former diverges, the 
latter converges. 

A rough diagram or two will make this plainer, 
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A red force, X, occupies a position at the centre 
of acircle. The strength of this force is 60,000 
A blue army, hostile to X, is split up into three 
blue forces, each 50,000 strong, at A, B and C. 
So the Red Army is 60,000, against a Blue Army 

of 150,000. The figure is a semi-circle, so that 
the distances AX,BX and CX are all equal. Now 
if Red, at X, is foolish enough to direct his attack 
against B, not only does he gain no advantage, 
but A and C can be concentrated at X by the 
time he arrivesat B. Hed has now lost his line 
of communications, and is caught between the 
hammer and the anvil. But if X moves against 

C, neither A nor B can get up to assist C in time, 

since the distances AC, BC are greater than XC. 

Of course they could concentrate at X ; but it is 

far more likely that B should hasten to the assist- 

ance of (, and get there too late. Again, X can 
afford to put 10,000 men to threaten B’s advance, 
and still meet C on equal terms. X’s line of 
communications is in the direction DE. In this 

littie example, X is on interior lines, while A, B 

and (are on exterior lines. It must be remem- 

bered that when forces are acting on exterior 


communications are divergent ; so that the more 
the forces are driven back, the wider they become 
separated. 

Another case of “ interior vereus exterior lines” 
is when the two hostile armies are both divided 
into two or more component parts, and in which 
gach part is acting from divergent bases, 
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Two portions of a Red Army, X and Y, are 
acting from divergent bases, x and y (lower 
ends of the column.) Opposing these, there 
are two portions of a Blue Army, M and 
L, as in the figure. As compared with Blue, 
Red is on interior lines, because he can more 
quickly unite his forces than Blue can ; and, once 
united, he can fall on either of the separated por- 
tions of the Blue Army before the other can come 
to its assistance. In this case, the Red Army is 
said to be acting on “double” interior lines; 
and an excellent example of this strategic mancen- 
vre is afforded by the Russian army during the 
middle of October in the vicinity of Lodz. 

IV. The next principle is what is called 
‘‘ strategic penetration,’ which means penetrating 
between the separated parts of the enemy’s 
strategic front. 

In the campaign of 1914, there is none of the 
five strategic principles which has been so often 
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attempted, east and west, with “aan results, 
than this one of strategic penetration. Therefore 
as it seems to be.a par ticularly favourite form of 
strategy, it would be well to bestow on it more 
than a passing glance. I shall first show in what 
respects it differs from ‘‘interior lines,” and then 
point out its advantages and disadvantages, as a 
strategic manceuvre. 

In the middle. of August 1870, the French 
Army was divided into two main bodies; one, 
under Bazaine, at Metz; the other, under Mac- 
Mahon, at Chalons. There was a direct line of 
communications between these two, as shown on the 
rough sketch (p. 287) From the 15th to the 18th of 
August, the Germans, crossing the Moselle above 
Metz, swept in between Bazaine and MacMahon ; 
movements which I[ have represented on the 
sketch by X, Y, Z. Then they first turned 
against Bazxine, whom they defeated in the 
battle of Gravelotte, and shut up in Metz; 


where he afterwards surrendered with his 
army. A fortnight afterwards, they de- 
feated and captured MacMahon’s army at 
Sedan. Here the Germans had successfully 


carried out the principle of ‘strategic penetra- 
tion.” This is an example of a very simple case ; 
but there are others that may not be quite so 
clear, 
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A Blue Army, moving westwards, against a 
Red Army, has been split up into three portions, 
A, Band ©, in order to take advantage of the 
three roads, x, YX, Z,3goine in the required 
direction, By : splitting up the force the ground 
will be got over sooner, and the distribution of 
supplies will be easier, he Red Army, MN, 
marches to fight Blue. Partof the force M is 
detailed to play with A, to keep A busy for the 
time being. ‘The remainder «f force M and the 
whole of foree N now fall on B, at OPR and 
defeat him before C can come up to assist him. 
Here the Red Army has successfully carried 
out the principle of strategic penetration, 

When the strategic front of anarmyis broken, 
the succeeding movements aye generally carried 
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ont on the principle of interior versus exterior 
lines. Because that army which has broken 
through the strategic front of its opponent will 
occupy a central position with regard to the 
separated. forces of the enemy. Its principal 
object will be to prevent these forces from com- 
bining again. For this purpose its commander 
usually employs what is ealled a “ containing 
force.” 


V. The next and last strategic principle is 
called ‘the direct advance on the objective.” 
This requires but little explanation. If the com- 
mander of a force has no opportunity of carrying 
into operation any of the other strategical princi- 
ples, the only thing left for him is to employ this 
one. Some military authorities do not recognise 
this at all as a strategic manauvre. But there is 
no form of strategy so common in the history of 
the British army. It has been employed by 
British Generals hundreds of times, especially in 
what are called ‘small wars,” against semi- 
civilised or savage warriors; always with invari- 
able and complete success. ; 

Let us be manly enough and sporting enough, 
and also wise enough, not only to admire the 
German strategy in this Great War, but to learn 
something from it. I do not know whether it 
may be due to the childish fear of creating 
panic, (among the Britishers of Mons, Courtrai, 
the Marne, the Oise, Flanders, Ypres and a thou-. 
sand more), or to the stupid ostrich policy of re-. 
fusing to :ee what is staring us in the face; but I- 
cannot for the life of me understand why none of. 
the amateur strategists enployed by the London 
newspapers attempted to explain why our Expedi-- 
tionary Force was permitted to cross over into_ 
France without any hindrance or molestation 
whatever. Germany was well supplied with— 
every little item of information about the 
movement. Will anybody deny this? Not one. 

termany could have, at least, interfered with 

—I do not say prevented —the passage of the 

transports carrying the troops. One German 

submarine would have heen sufticient. (See 
Admiral Mahan’s Report on the Spanish American 

War.) Yet Germany did not make the slightest. 
move to interfere with the sending of our troops. 
across to France. Why ¢ Because the more men. 
that went out of England, the fewer men would 
England have for home defence. This is German 

strategy of the highest school. It is almost in- 

credibly bold and daring. But we may rest 

assured that there is at least one man in England 

who knows this, and is prepared for it. That 

manis KITCHENER, 
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waged in Europe is drawing renewed at- 
tention to the writings of those men whose 
teachings have moulded the aspirationsand 
opinions of the German people during the last 40 
_years and have produced that mental attitude, 
often described under the name of Pan-German- 
ism, which is the real, underlying cause of the 
war. Amongst the teachers who are responsible 
for the growth of German ambition and the forma- 
tion of the deliberate intention to subdue and 
dominate the civilized world, stands out the sinis- 
ter and eccentric figure of Nietzsche. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, born in 1844, was the son 
of a Lutheran minister and came of a race of 
clergymen, a fact which seemed afterwards to give 
edge to his bitter dislike of Christianity. After 
a brilliant career at Leipsic, he was appointed at 
the age of 24 to the Professorship of Philology in 
the University of Basle and worked there fora 
period of over ten years. During part of this time, 
however, he served in‘a non-combatant capacity 
in the German army during the war of 1870-71 
which ended in the defeat of the French and the 
foundation of the German Empire. Nietzsche 
resigned his Professorship in 1879, receiving asmall 
pension and for the next ten years lived a solitary 
and wandering life, spending the winters in Nice, 
Venice or Genoa and the summers in the Black 
Forest or the Engadine. During these years 
he formulated and from time to time 
published those theories of life and_philoso- 
phy which are now associated with his name. He 
gradually quarrelled with most of his friends, 
Wagner, Rohde, Paul, Ree, Heinze, Windisch, 
the rupture with Wagner producing so permanent 
an effect on Nietzsche that he could never after- 
wards tire of attacking the object of his earlier 
admiration. A brief love-affair with a young 
Russian girl in 1882 was terminated through 
Nietzsche’s unreasonable egotism, and he conti- 
nued to live a life of great, isolation, solaced by 
the occasional society of his sister and by the 
éympathy of three or four faithful friends. His 
health was bad, and later he fell under the influ- 

37 


q HE tremendous struggle which is now being 
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ence of nerve-destroying drugs, especially chloral. 
in January 1889, the malady of which symptoms 
had previously been evident, overwhelmed him 
and he had to be placed under _ restraint. 
He lived for another ten years, dying at Weimar 
on the 25th of August 1900, at the age of 56, 
but his real career ended at 45. 

The one real piece of experience of life 
which Nietzsche enjoyed was the episode 
when as a young man of 26 he served in 
the German army and marched with the victo- 
rious Prussian troops across conquered France, 
He was then seized with the conviction of the all 
importance of brute force. Thenceforward, he be- 
came the philosophic exponent of the Bismarckian 
principle of ‘ blood and iron” and developed the 
conception of the Superman, the stupendous being, 
free from all restraints of morals or religion who 
tramples on the stupid and slavish crowd around 
him in his victorious pursuit of the ‘ Will to 
Power.” This line of thought rapidly brought 
him up against the problem of Christianity which 
he proceeded to attack with characteristic violence. 
Christianity, he declared, is along with alcohol 
the great means of corrupting humanity. He 
denounced it as the religion of decadence, of 
pessimism, of nihilism, the negation of all reality, 
which commits the one unpardonable sin in that 
it is fatal to life. Christianity, he believes, is a 
base and ingenious plot hatched by the Semitic 
race to enslave the pure and noble Aryan. It is 
a scheme to unite the Chandalas, the Pariahs of 
the earth so that they may overpower the few 
great ones, the Supermen, the Immoralists, the 
Hyperboreans! ‘The Christian conception of God 
is an emasculated, degraded, unreal “ruin of a 
God,” profoundly inferior even to the proud Jeho- 
vah of the Jews. In the pursuit of this thesis of 
the importance of power, of the “ Will to Power,” 
Nietzsche strikes right and left. The famous 
names on the roll of humanity, Goethe and Scho- 
penhaner almost alone excepted, are nothing to 
him. Plato and Socrates, Spinoza and Kant, 
Dante and Schiller, Rousseau and John Stuart 
Mili, Victor Hugo and Zola, come in turn under 
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the lash of his epigram. In his eyes democracy, 
socialism, modern science and the scientific spirit 
are mere forms of decadence. Everywhere he 
finds the same deep-laid conspiracy to suppress 
and keep down the true, free and noble, the 
Superman, the rightful inheritor of the world. 
In every case the Superman is, like Gulliver among 
the Lilliputians, a giant bound and tied down by 
pigmies. 

These pernicious doctrines expressed in astyle at 
once pungent and personal were well calculated to 
attract-attention. During his lifetime Nietzsche 
received but scanty recognition and his letters 
are full of petulent complaints at the neglect with 
which he was treated. But no sooner was he 
dead than a school of disciples eager to do his 
memory honour and to disseminate his teaching 
sprang into existence. His works were translated 
into half the languages of Europe and _his_theo- 
ries have attained a celebrity which is out of pro- 
portion either to their novelty or to their intrin- 
sic value. To those uninfected by the poison of 
Prussian militarism, Nietzsche’s attitude may 
appear so extravagant as to be unreal, but it can 
hardly be doubted that his teachings have had a 
great effect in Germany. They supplied a quasi- 
philosophic basis for the doctrine of the ‘ mailed 
fist.” The views that the strong must and should 
triumph over the weak, that ordinary morality 
represents “the slave virtues ” which weaken and 
debase a nation, that those should keep who have 
the power and those should take who can, have 
been readily absorbed by the German people. 
For the last 25 years Nietzsche’s writings have 
exercised a subtle influence on the more thought- 
ful minds in Germany and have well-harmonized 
with the general trend of national aspiration in 
that country. The German Empire is itself the 
result of calculated and well-timed attacks first 
on Austria and then on France. The German 
race, which had for centuries been deprived of 
effectiveness by its sub-division into petty king- 
doms and principalities, found itself united as the 
result of two successful wars. The material and 
moral benefits which followed confirmed the Ger- 
man people in the belief that in the words of 
Bernhardi “ the end-ali and be-all of a State is 
Power.” Nietzsche’s doctrine of the Wiil to 
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Power, his glorification of the Superman, thus 
harmonized exactly with the lessons which the 
German nation drew from its own experience. 
‘‘ Wherever we open the pages of history,” says 
Rernhardi, ‘“‘ we find proofs of the fact that 
wars, begun at the right moment with manly 
resolution, have effected the happiest results, both 
politically and socially.” Only the weaklings look 
with dismay on the sufferings caused by war. 
Men look at the finalresult, ‘God will see to 
it,” says Treitschke, “that war always recurs as a 
drastic remedy for the human race.” 


It is probable that the part which Nietz- 
sche and his theory of the Superman has 
played in producing the mental attitude 
of modern Germany is less important than that 
of more virile and systematic teachers such as 


Von 'Treitschke, Adolf Wagner, and Von Bern- 
hardi, but Nietzsche himself must bear a 


part of the responsibility for the ruthless 
doctrines which have been converted into action 
by the Germans within the last three months. 
Kvents have proved that it was a mistake to re- 
gard the utterances of the Pan-Germans as 
a mere kind of eccentricity of the German 
mind. As Professor Morgan has well pointed 
out in a letter to the 7Zimes dated the 25th of 
August last the attitude of such men as Von 
Bernhardi and Clausewitz is so completely non. 
mora! as to appear to us incredible. But in Ger- 
many these teachings seem:to have been taken at 
their face value. It is perfectly clear that the 
German people themselves entirely endorse the— 
action of their rulers. The deliberate preparation | 
for an aggressive war directed against France, 
England and any other country which stood in 
the way of Germany’s advance to world-power is 
not merely supported by the opinions of 
a few Professors or by the theories of a 
half-mad philosopher such as Nietzsche, but has 
been adopted as the deliberate and reasoned 
policy of the German people. It is -signi- 
ficant that Nietzsche, the philosophic champion of 
the Superman, died mad. We may hope that the 
punishment which is impending over the German 
people will help to restore them to a saner atti- 
tude towards life. “= 
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HE modern scientific historian is always 
warning us against over-emphasising the 
influence of the individual upon the deve- 
lopment of nations and loves to direct our 

attention to the study of complex and _ intricate 
concatenations of forces amid which even the 
greatest man stands helpless, the creature of a 
past over which he has no control and the slave 
of a present which exercises irresistible moulding 
power upon his character and actions, but on 
whose marble surface his lfework leaves only the 
faintest impress. Without doubt there is consi- 
derable justification for this interpretation of his- 
tory. In the past too much importance has been 
assigned to the individual, and we have been 
prone to forget that even the leaders of human 
thought and action have been in some sense the 
creation of their tine. At the same time we may 
be pardoned, if we hesitate to accept this view of 
history stated in its most .extreme form and to 
believe that even had Christ never been born into 
the world, another such as He would have come 
at the same time and founded a religion to all 
intents and purposes the same as Christianity, or 
that in the year of our Lord 1815, the battle of 
Waterloo would have been fought, even if Napo- 
leon had not exercised the shaping force of his 
genius upon the events of thesecond half of the 
eighteenth century and the first decade of the 
nineteenth. Atall events, it is diflicult to conceive 
that modern Germany would have become what; 
it is to-day but for the infl uence of men like the 
Great Elector, Frederick the Great, Clausewitz, 
Stein, Bismarck and Moltke; and we may well sus- 
pect that j in the reaction against the ‘ hero-wor- 
ship’ of Carlyle and the school of histo: ‘y inwhich 
he was perhaps the most notable figure, we are 
liable to underestimate the value of the genius 
of the ‘ hero.’ 

If this view is correct, then I think we shall 
not be wrong in assigning a large share of the 
guilt of having brought about the present war to 
& group of German philosophers, politicians and 
political-theorists in which not the least name is 


that of Heinrich Von Treitschke, a man who 
was perhaps scarcely known to five hundred 
people in England even by name at the outbreak 
of the war, but regarded in Germany with feel- 
ings of reverence and admiration as the author of 
what may perhaps be termed, ‘The Prose 
Epic” of Imperial Germany—Treitschke’s Deut- 
scher Geschichte. 

Born at Dresden in 1834, Heinrich Von Treit- 
schke was the son of a Saxon. General of Bohe- 
mian extraction, thus exemplifying well in his 
own person the truth of his dictum that. the 
‘political genius of Germany has never lain among 
the unmixed Germanic races.’”* Parenthetically it 
may be said that Germany is indebted in a very 
high degree to the depressed and ‘ barbarous’ 
Slav, for whatever claims she may have to rank 
among the nations which have led the van- in 
civilisation and culture. Bismarck is perhaps the 
only man of genius whom Germany has produced, 
who so far as we know was of unmixed German 
blood. The unadulterated Teuton has not many 
claims, yace Mr. Houston A. 8. Chamberlain, to 
pride himself on having added anything very 
valuable to the content of world-civilisation : he 
has been a destroyer rather than a creator. 

Treitschke was born intoa Germany which 
lacked unity, it is true, but which was the home 
of idealism—a Germany inspired by the teaching 
of men like Fichte and Kant, Schiller and Goethe, 
Schleiermacher and the Romanticists—men in 
Goethe’s phrase : | 

“im Ganzen, Giiten, Schonen 
Resolut zu eben, ate 

He died in a Germany dominated by the philo- 
sophy of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, by the po- 
litical Machiavellianisin of the school of Bis- 
marck and united under the sceptre of Wilhelm IT. 
His boyhood was spent amid the ferment of the 
Forties, which culminated in the revolutionary 


x Quoted by Houston A. §. Charhberldin - Die Chika 
lagen des XIX. Jahrhunderts, 1, Bd. 485. 

+ Resolved to live wholly and to livo for the good and 
for the beautiful, 
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movements of 1848; his young manhood saw the 
rise of Bismarck to power, the wars against Den- 
mark, Austria and France, ending in the founda- 
tion of the German Empire. Though he was born 
a Saxon, all his sympathies were from the begin- 
ning with Prussia. The weakness, divisions and 
squabbles of the smaller German states and, above 
all, the utter want of unity filled his patriotic soul 
with feelings of distress and disgust. Like the 
hero of ‘Paradise Lost,” which he admired greatly, 
he felt that ‘to be weak is to be miserable, doing 
or suffering.’ Hence we find him after five years 
spent as lecturer in history at Leipzig, and three 
years (1863-66) at Freiburg as professor of the 
same subject, removing successively to Kiel, Heid- 
elberg and finally to Berlin, where he remained for 
twenty-two years until his death in 1896.  Treit- 


'schke had now reached the summit of his ambi- - 


tion. His father had destined him for a career 
like his own in the service of Saxony; but the 
study of history filled him with admiration for 
leaders of the War of Liberation (1809-13), in 
which Saxony had played such an ignoble part. 
Men like Bliicher and his co-adjutor Gneisenau, 
Scharnhorst and Stein, the refounder of Prussia, 
_ Fichte and Arndt, the Tyrtaeus of the War of 
Liberation and author of the song‘ Was ist des 
Deutschen Vaterland ?’* filled his boyhood’s imagin- 
ation and were celebrated in some of his most 
eloquent writings as a man. The child was father 
of the man. 

In some verses quoted by Professor Cramb, 
Treitschke describes the disaster which left 
him deaf for life—‘‘the coming upon him of 
a fever, his slow recovery, and at last, his asto- 


nishment at the persistent sorrow on his mother’s _ 


face, despite his recovery. He mentions his being 
taken out into the garden on an early summer’s 
day, lying on a bench in the sun, seeing the bright 
skies for the first time after what seemed months 
and years. A singular feeling comes over him of 
a vast and unnatural silence. He sees the mount- 
ing lark; he hears no song.. It is a silent uni- 
verse. Terrified, the child rushes back into the 
house, and there he discovers the cause of the 
persistent sorrow on his mother’s face. He is 
nearly stone deaf invariably and for ever.t It 
was of himself Treitschke was thinking and of his 
own blighted hopes of a career of arms and action, 
when he wrote of Heinrich von Kleist, the sol- 
dier poet and philosopher, “‘ There are some who 
are doomed to pass their lives on broken wings 


* What is the German’s Fatherland ? 
+ Quoted by Cramb: Germaty and Engiand, p, 81. 


because some malevolent chance has excluded 
them from that sphere in which alone they could 
accomplish the highest that is in them.” Thrown 
back upon himself, he brooded over the history 
and destiny of Germany and gave the result of 
his studies to the world in the works on “ The 
State,” his ‘ Politics,” and his ‘ History of Ger- 
many,” but above all in his lectures at Leipzig, 
Freiburg, Kiel, Heidelberg and Berlin, where he 
exercised an incalculable influence on . generation 
after generation of students and inspired them, 
and all Germany through them, with something 
of his own. enthusiasm for German unity. His 
lectures in Heidelberg and in Berlin were crowded 
not merely with students, but with statesmen and 
soldiers who flocked to hear hin: talk like one 
inspired of Germany’s past and present and of 
her divinely appointed destiny. For of Treitschke, 
above all others, is the saying true that ‘history 
is past politics and politics is present history.’ 
His was no antiquarian interest in the past for 
the sake of the past: for him the past was a 
storehouse from which he received guidance to 
direct the living present and point the way to 
still greater achievement in the future. Milton, in 
his ‘* Paradise Lost,” says that his aim is “ te 
justify the ways of God to man ; it might be said 
of Treitschke that his life-work was the justifica- 
tion of the ways of Bismarck to Germany, if not 
to the world. Though he has been dead fox 
twenty years, he lives in the life of his students, 
who aye to be found in every University, and one 
might almost say in every school in Germany: 
and in the writings of Bernhardi and Del4 
briick and the group of brilliant German publi 
cists, whose work is to be found in the pages o 
the Preussische Jahrbiicher. 

It is impossible within a limited space to give 
anything like a complete account of his teaching 
which is to be found in the works above-men. 
tioned together with his ‘ Ausgewdhlte Schriften,” 
the Devtsche Kempfer and his most picturesque 
and powerfully written Bilder Aus der Deutscher 
Geschichte.{ But probably for the student whe 
wishes a clear account of the influence of hi: 
teaching ov the present crisis, its kernel is to be 
found in his Politik, a selection from which ha; 
been translated by Mr. A. lL. Gowans under the 
title ‘Selections from T'reitschke’s Lectures op 
Politics.’ Here we have in outline his conce 
tion of the scope and science of politics. Th: 
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dominating thought is that the ‘ State is power.’ rene cae In other words the power of 
“ The State is the people legally united as anin- the State implies immunity from interna- 
dependent power.” ‘The State is the public tional law, for be. admits of no barrier which 
power of offence aud defence.” ‘Power is the will interfere with the power of — the State. 


principle of the State, as faith is the principle of 
the Church and Love of the family.”* “The 
State isnu academy of arts; if it neglects its 
power in favour of the ideal strivings of mankind, 
‘it renounces its nature and goes to ruin. The 
renunciation of its own power is for the State in 
the most real sense the sin against the Holy Ghost; 
to attach itself closely to a foreign State out of 
sentimentalism, as we Germans have often done 
with the English, is in fact a deadly sin.”+ We 
are therefore doing Treitschke and his Boel no 
injustice when we describe their teaching as the 
“cult of power” ; not power in the individual as 
in Nietzscheism, but power in the State, which is 
regarded by them as an abstraction transcending 
every other ideal. The individual must sacrifice 
himself for a higher community, of which he isa 
member; but the State is itself the highest in the 
pxternal community of men, therefore the duty 
of self-elimination cannot aflect it at all. The 
Christian duty of self-sacrifice has no existence 
whatever for the State, because there is nothing 
whatever beyond it in world-history ; consequent- 
ly it cannot sacrifice itself for anything higher. 
Self-sacrifice for a foreign nation is not only not 
moral, but it contradicts the idea of self-preserv- 
ation, which is the highest thing for the State. 
Hence it follows, that we must distinguish bet- 
-ween public and private morality ... a whole 
series of these duties, which are obligatory on the 
individual, are not to be thought of in any case 
for the State.t Treitschke is here repeating in 
an almost bolder form principles which Machia- 
_velli laid down for the guidance of a prince four 
centuries before him ; only unfortunately for the 
Italian, as Treitschke says : “ He tries to think as 
one of the ancients, and yet he cannot do it, 
because he has eaten of the tree of knowledge ; 
beeause he is a Christian without knowing it, and 
without wishing it.”§ Treitschke suffered from 
none of these limitations. 

The ethics of the individual are therefore not 
binding on the State; nor since the State itself 
_is the highest ideal can “it recognize an arbiter 
above itself ; and consequently legal obligations 
must in the last resort be subject to its own 


* Politics, page 12, 

+ Politics, page 14, 

bia’ » page 52, 
Ibid, page 27, 


‘Tf States- conclude treaties with 
their completeness as-powers is to some extent 
restricted Every treaty is a voluntary 
limitation of the individual power, and all inter- 
national treaties are written with the stipulation: 
rebus sic stantibus.t A State cannot possibly bind 
its will for the future in respect to another State. 
The State has no higher judge above it, and _ will 
therefore conclude all its treaties with that silent 
reservation.”{ From this it is clear that Treit- 
schke’s ee ching is subversive of all the pene 
which govern the law of nations. 

Nationalism is for Treitschke the highest good; 
and when he thinks of a nation he aaa only of 
Germany. Itis Germany which must be supreme 
in power, the arbiter of her destinies, unconfined 
by any limitations imposed by the Law of Nations. 

But we may ask, for what end is this supreme 


one another, 
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and unlimited power to be exercised ? Treitschke’s 


answer is ‘for the protection and extension 
of culture.’ But this, as Mr. E. Barker has 
acutely pointed out, raises difficulties, for if power 
is not an end in itself then the State ought to be 
defined as ‘ culture’ and not ‘ power.’ There then 
arises the question, what culture?. Since there 
are different cultures each having a different 
value.' Here we come to what is probably the 
most deeply rooted and most deceptive fallacy of 
all, the assumption that Germany alone possesses 
a ‘culture’ worth disseminating and that this 
form of civilisation is alone worthy to dominate 
the world. ‘This domination can only be secured 
by war. ‘The great advances of mankind in 
civilisation can only be entirely realised, in face 
of the resistance of barbarism and unreason, by 
the sword.” The spread of German culture there- 
fore means aggression, 

The first task of the State according to Treit- 
schke is twofold : ‘‘ Power is its aim in an exter- 
nal direction and the regulation of justice inter- 
nally ; its fundamental functions must, therefore, 
be the organisation of the army and the adminis- 
tration of law,’$ in order to protect and restrain 
the citizens. ‘The second essential function of 
the State is to make war.” ‘‘ Without war there 
would be no State-at all.” “And so war will last 
till the end of history as along as there isa plural 
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number of States.” - ‘‘ The blind wol' disper of 
perpetual peace commit the error of thought, that 
they isolate the State or dream of a world 
State,’* which, according to Treitschke, is an 
utterly irrational ideal. War far from being an 
evil is a heaven-sent gift. .“‘ One must say,” he 
writes, in the most. decided manner: ** War is the 
only remedy for ailing nations.” The moment 
the State calls: “ myself and my existence are 
now at stake!” social self-seeking must fall back 
and every party-hate be silent. The individual 
must forget his own ego and feel himself a mem- 
ber of the whole; he must recognise what a no- 
thing his life is in comparison with the general 
welfare. In that very point lies the loftiness of 
-war, that the small man disappears entirely before 
the great thoughts of the State. In such days 
the “ chaff is separated from the wheat.” ‘ Those 
who declaim this nonsense about universal peace 
do not understand the Aryan people.”? We shall 
willingly, | think, concede to Treitschke that at 
all events they do not understand the German 
people which has displayed ‘ the loftiness of war ’ 
in its harrying of Belgium and the sack of Louvain, 

But since the end of the State is power, a 
small State is an immoral State, for weakness is 
sin. ‘‘In small States there is developed that 
form of mind which judges the State by the taxes 
that it raises; which does not feel that, if the 
State may not press like an egg-shell, it cannot 
protect either, and that the moral benefits which 
we owe tothe State are beyond price. It is 
because it begets this materialism that the small 
State has so pernicious an effect on the minds of 
its citizens.”t A small State is therefore a ludi- 
crous thing, an anachronism, and history shows 
the continuous growth of great States out of small 
States. ‘‘ Few people realise to-day how ridicu- 
lous it is to-day that Belgium should feel itself 
the home of International Law. A State in an 
abnormal position must have an abnormal view of 
international law. Belgium is neutral; it is emas- 


culated : it cannot produce a healthy international 
law.” Here doubtless lies the justification of the 


infringement of Belgian neutrality by the Kud- 
tu- Staal. 

Nor does the overgrown State fare any better 
at Treitschke’s hand than the small State, Small 
States‘have no right to exist because of their 
weakness and its attendant defects ; large States 
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have ‘a still worse influence—it is always. of 
England that Treitschke thinks when he discus- 
ses the evils of the large State. “ The large State 
is the greatest enemy of the culture-State.” 
‘Treitschke forgets to be consistent when he thinks 
of England. ‘ England,’ he says ‘ treads Inter-- 
national Law beneath her feet; her overgrown 
sea-power destroys equilibrium at sea ; she insists: 
on a law of war at sea far more nhuman than a 
war on land.”* Kugland’s real sin, however, lies in 
none of these things, but in the fact that she is the 
greatest obstacle to the realisation of Treitschke’s 
ideal for Germany, the State as power incarnate, 
an ideal subversive as we have seen, of morality 
both private and public, an ideal opposed to all 
our conception? of international faith and des- 
tructive of all faith and confidence between nation 
and nation. Might is the only right and the 
sword is the only arbiter. ‘For questions of 
vital importance there is no impartial foreign 
power in existence. There can be no final inter- 
national tribunal at all... To the end of his- 
tory arms will maintain their rights ; and in that 
very point lies the sacredness of war.”* This is 
Treitschke’s first and last word, The present 
war shows how thoroughly Germany is imbued 
with his teaching. 

Treitschke speaks in one place with reference 
to Napoleon ‘‘of the unsuccessful eftort to trans- 
form the many-sidedness of European life into the. 
barren uniformity of a world-empire.” Consist- 
ency, as we have seen, is not one of his virtues, 
for the victory of Germany can only have as 
its logical outcome that which it suits him to 
deprecate in the case of Napoleon. The old 
idealistic Germany of the past is. gone and to- 
day Germany stands before us as a nation whose 
God is not the Saviour of the world, but the God 
of battles ; whose ideal of culture is the destrue- 
tion of everything that conflicts with her ideals. 
of power ; whose only law in international affairs 
is the arbitrament of the sword; as a nation 
which has renounced the ideal for the material. 
and ridicules Kant’s dream of universal peace as: 
asign of senile decay in Germany’s greatest 
thinker and substituted for it the apotheosis of 
war, In this transformation one of the most 
powerful agents has been the cult of power incul- 
cated with all the forces of his genius by Hemrich 
von Treitschke. aa 
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- There are certainly few men in the world of 
judgment unenfeebled by pacifist fanaticism who 
would. deny that England was bound by treaty 
to defend the neutrality of Belgium and by an 


understanding almost as binding as a treaty to 


come to the aid of France if attacked. It is 
possible no doubt to quibble as to which of the 
three empires was ultimately responsible for the 
war, The one thing certain is that it was not 
the Republic. Even German historians, when the 
history now a-making comes to be written, will cer- 
tainly admit that had Britain looked idly on at 
the violation of Belgium, she could never have 
held up her head again. For the moment it would 
seem that Germany professes to think herself 
monstrously illused by some sort of “‘ treachery ” 
on England’s part and to favour her with a parti- 
cularly bitter hatred. The truth is that England 
has failed to act up to Germany’s freely expressed 
conception of her as a country Jost to all sense of 
honour and guided solely by pusillanimous and 
shortsighted views of immediate self-interest. 
This was doubtless very disappointing. 

Would England have done wisely to have 
stood systematically aloof from the rest of Hurope 
and avoided all engagements or understandings 
that could possibly make it a point of honour for 
her to take part in a continental war? Many 
people in England still believe in this policy of 
“splendid isolation.” I think they are doubly 
wrong, first because the policy was impossible ; 
second because it would have been a betrayal of the 
ideals for which England stands and a renunciation 
of all that makes life worth living for English- 
speaking men and women throughout the ate 
The policy was impossible for a very simple reason, 
namely, that Germany was immovably determined 
to attack the British Empire when it suited her 
to do so—for neither the word “isolation” nor 


the idea would she have had the slightest 
respect, except in so far as it made Britain, 


when the time came an easier prey. Let any 
one vead the late Professor Cramb’s sympathe- 
tic exposition of the doctrines of Treitschke in 
his Germany and England ov Bernhardi’s popu- 
lavisation of these doctrines in his Germany and the 
Next War, and he will cease to be under any illn- 
gion as to the possible co-existence on this planet 
of the British Empire and the German Empire 
inspired (as it wiih mae ta is) BY Treitschke, 
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Stay, there is probably one way in which the two 
might have got on together for a century or so, 
Britain might have entered into a filibustering 
compact with Germany to divide the world 
between them. She might have said ‘ Leave me 
my Overseas Dominions and I will assist you: in 
absorbing all the extra Kuropean possessions of 
the other Kur opean nations and in challenging the 
Monro doctrine in order to find another Germany 
in South America. Had we been veal politiker 
in the Bismarckian sense we might have 
agreed to such an unholy alliance. Germany, as 
all world knows, did actually make overtures to 
the British Government which clearly pointed in 
this direction. But even if we had consented to 
a partition of the planet, it would only have post- 
poned the ultimately inevitable clash, for a nation 
which believes aggressive war indispensable to its 
spiritual health, cannot possibly content itself in 
the long run with a divided world empire. Here 
then, we come upon the irreconcilable difference 
which lies at the root of this war of world ideals. 
Germany believes, or at least the statesmen, sol- 
diers and professors who shape her policy believe, 
that she is by far the greatest and most gifted 
nation in history and that God has entrusted to 
her the solemn duty of ennobling the world by 
imposing on it by force of arms German culture 
and the beneficent German genius. Incidentally 
she wants outlets for her manufactures and for 
her surplus population, but the professors at any 
vate are pidbably quite sincere in thinking that 
what they chiefly desire to vindicate (at the can- 
non’s mouth) is her intellectual and. spiritual 
supremacy. ‘This is no exaggeration, no caricature 
of the ideas dominant among the German ruling 
caste. They have not the slightest false modesty 
in putting forward their claim to bring, as it were 

Nature’s supermen. Bernhardi on the fifth page 
of his book says :—‘‘ We now claim our share in 
the dominion of this world after we have for centu- 
vies been paramount only in the realm of intellect.” 
Again in another place :—The proud conviction 
forces itself upon us with irresistible power: that 
a high, if not the highest, importance for the en- 
tire development of the: human race is ascribable 
to this German people.” Such quotations could 
be indefinitely multiplied, and it is impossible 
to say that their arrogance, however wnamiable, 
is entirely unjustified by the facts. It is when 
this arrogance takes as its practical watchword 
Treitschke’s famous * World Dominion 


phrase 
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of Downfall,” that it becomes an intolerable At present writing it seems far from probable 
menace to all nations which do not relish the that in spite of England’s intervention Germany 
prospect of political, intellectual and spiritual should be able to work her will with France and 
vassalage to Germany. That is why England tame Russia for an infinite time to come. But 
feels that in endeavouring to save France from still, such a possible issue has to be faced. In 
political extinction she is fighting the battle of that case England will ce:tainly be the next 
freedom all the world over. If she had been victim and England gone, the Scandinavian king- 
content to stand by and let Belgium and France doms will assuredly go next. Moreover, the. 
be devoured into mouthfuls, does anyone doubt Atlantic Ocean will become a mere geographical 
that she herself. would have been the next mouth- expression, not a political fact and the United 
ful? Germany enriched by huge indemnities and States will find their only hope of safety to lie in 
by the exploitation of the French Colonial Empire universal military service and the maintenance of 
would have devoted the bulk of her spoils to a gigantic fleet. It is against this consummation 
building a navy which should deprive Britain of that England is fighting. She is fighting for the 
that freedom of the seas on which her very exist- small nations in a very real sense. She is fighting 
ence depends. And that done, can anyone imagine for one great nation which speaks her language 
that she would leave unchallenged the hegemony and shares her free institutions. She is fighting 
of the United States in the western hemisphere ? for the heretical notion that perhaps Treitschke 
If she did, it would be a sad derogation from had not wholly fathomed the purposes of God and 
her ideal, for has not Treitschke said: “ God will that possibly mankind are not fated to go on to 
see toit that war always recurs as a drastic the end of time slaughtering each other in 
medicine for the human race.” Having no one millions and subjecting women and children to 
left to fight in Europe, Germany would be bound fiendish tortures and lingering death. In a word, 
to seek antagonists in other continents, and the from the German point of view, England i 
only question would be whether the mailed fist impiously opposing the beneficent imposition of 
should fall first on the United States or on China the German ideal upon a blood-drenched but 
and Japan. doubtless grateful planet. 
> - 
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REHABILITATED, 


{ Germany (to her Professor): ‘“ Whatif we do not fulfil 
our promises—the whole world must now admiringly coa- 


fess we are men of honour —we fulfil our threats.” 
The Nation. 


AUDIENCE. 


{ Prussianism: ‘* And Poets, Professors, Instructors of the 
young, let it be your divine labour to quicken our Germany 
with a hate of Eagland so vast, so holy, so unappeasable that 
we need fear no more the danger of her hating us.”'] 


The Nation, 
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A CHEERFUL GIVER. 
John Bull shoulders his biggest Budget.— Punch. 


PeON OMICS OF DHE WAR 


BY PROF. ANDREW TEMPLETON, M.A,, B.D., 
(OF THE MADRAS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE.) 


 T the close of the oo August 1, before a 
single shot had been fired! and before: any 
destruction of. wealth had ‘taken place, the 
money market in London showed how se- 

ious ever then was the economic condition of 
he worid—the London Stock Exchange was 


losed for the first time in its existence. Every- 
me in business owes and is owed money, has as- 


ets and liabilities. The whole business and finan- 
ial community, which is now worldwide, is tied 
ogether by thé nexus of creditor and debtor. It 
s like a house of cards. If one large debtor, on 
vyhom the whole community counts to pay his 
lebts ‘‘ falls down,” they all may do the same. 
f in normal times one large debtor’s failure may 
roduce at least a local crisis demanding some- 


imes special legislation, we can guess at the far- 


eaching effect when the debtors are whole 


ations, 


Although 1913 wasa record year for Great 
3ritain’s trade yet the present crisis has come on 
he top of a long period of unrest and depression, 
unrest due to the Balkan Wars, rumours of 
rreater wars, tension in Europe, revolution in 
Mexico, depression due to overtrading in Canada, 
he Argentine, Braziland other new countries. 
ind although these conditions have not affected 
sritain seriously, nevertheless she is perhaps 
nore sensitive than any other nation to the 
hrillsin the monetary world. London is the 
entre of all finance; Germany is her debtor—so 
ve most of the nations of Europe. Now in days 
vyhen even the primitive method of paying debts, 
iz., by shipping actual bullion is unsafe, we can- 
jot expect the intricate machinery of credit, trust, 
nd bills to be left unaffected. England is the 
reditor of the world; asa matter of fact it is 
stimated that at any one time there are proba- 
jly in the market in London £300,000,000_ of 
ills for the account of nearly every country in 
he world. Now without multiplying detail the 
osition is simply this: a considerable ‘portion of 
hese bills are on foreign countries, if not those 
ve are actually at war with, then those that are 
lirectly affected by the war. At the first whisper 
f trouble on the Continent, London was deluged 
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with bills; now bills change hands many times in 
their short life, and this rush simply meant. that 
the people who at the moment had the bills in 
hand did not wish to take any risk and naturally 
turned to London to have these bought by the 
Banks there. In normal times of course there 
would be no difficulty for this vast and delicate 
machinery of credit works wonderfully smoothly, 
Now the Bank holds the bill till it becomes due, 
and those whose undertakings have been finan- 
ced thereby remit money to the bank when the 
bills reach maturity. It is apparent that unless 
this stream of remittances continues to flow with- 
out check, the banks cannot continue to purchase 
the bills as they come forward. There is a sudden 
stoppage, a sudden olow to credit which has the 
same effect on the discount market as the cutting 
of a main cable in a great electric power system— 
soon the whole system comes to a stop. As a 
matter of fact it required only two or three days, 
from July 28 to 31 to paralyse the market com- 
pletely. ‘The connection was cut and the remit- 
tances ceased to flow. ‘The immediate result is 
what we saw in the belligerent countries, money 
became scarce and interest rose to entice it, bills 
were plentiful and for the great risk discount rose 
abnormally high... Buta feature emerged in the 
London market which is absent in any purely in- 
ternal crisis. The whole world owes very large 
sums to London, They cannot now pay them ; 
Germany and Austria must wait until the war is 
over and the others until the moratoria that have 
been declared are at an end and the exchanges 
become normal. If it is unpleasant for a debtor 
to be unable A pay his debts,it is much more un- 
pleasant for a.@reditor not to get them paid, and 
this is the “position in which London has been 
placed. 

Internally there was an immediate rush by 
depositors in banks for gold, of which there was a 
probability of hoarding if there was the. slightest 
evidence of shortage in currency, ‘Io. meet. this 
ditficnlty the Government ‘“agr eed to provide the 
banks with an ample supply of £1 and 10s. notes 


to the extent of 20 per cent. of their deposits,” 
But there was still the difficulty of the payment 
of bills falling due and to meet this the Govern- 
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ment declared a moratorium, or Beh berate of 
debts for one month applicable at first to bills of 
exchange only, and then made more general to 
cover all payments and contracts with certain 
specified exceptions. 

It may not be out of place oe to ask what 
exactly i is implied by a Moratorium. Now, how- 
éver unwisé in normal timesit may appear for a 
Government to interfere in the finances of a 
country, nothing but praise can be given to those 
responsible for the extraordinary boldness that 
has saved many from bankruptcy and the nation 
from a crisis. When credit had disappeared she 
stepped in and made herself responsible by gua- 
ranteeing to the Bank of England the repayment 
of debts at present uncollected ; and recently she 
has gone further and arranged to guarantee the 
loss by loans made to members of the London 
Stock Exchange. By this means she hopes to 
make permanent the work begun in the morato- 
rium. A moratorium as the name implies is always 
a temporary measure. A moratory law, as the 
authorities express it, is ‘‘ a law passed in times of 
emergency postponing for a specified time the 
due date of the bills of exchange and other obli- 
gations.” Now whereas on previous occasions, 
i.e.,in the case of the Balkan States and of 
France in 1870-71 it is generally continued till 
the end of the war, Government in the present 
instance by its bold undertaking has made the 
continuance of the moratorium unnecessary. The 
significance of this will appear later. Meanwhile 
let us note the immediate purpose of a moratorium 
is to save a total collapse in the nation’s finances. 
This is not the same thing as insolvency—for the 
assets, asin the case of London, may be very 
great—and yet a moratorium be necessary. But, 
the shock of war so disorganised the finances of 
the world that even if those who in London were 
more creditors than debtors, being cut off from 
those to whom they had lent, had been pressed for 
payment at home on their bills becoming due, 
would have gone bankrupt ; and so we would have 
seen the anomaly of the prosperous becoming 
bankrupt amidst their prosperity. Now obvious- 
ly this could only be a very temporary condition, 
and the temporary moratorium was to save em- 
barrassed prosperity from the unfair reward of 
improvidency. Thus we read that under the 
Postponement of Payment: Act 1914, that ‘“where- 
ad His Majesty has power by proclamation to 
authorise postponement of the payment of the 
sills of Exchange, or any negotiable instrument, 
skelter. 4 And whereas it is expedient that provi- 
sion should be made for the purpose of such post- 


* dislocation of the money market would have tak: 
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aes of payment ..... we have thought 
fit by and with the advice of Our Privy Counci 
to issue-this Our Royal Proclamation.” Now this 
proclamation at first extending over one month 
and then later over two months, was in respect of 
any Bills of Exchange, “‘ being a Bill of Exchange 
dated before 4th August 1914 or in respect of 
any such contract.” But reservations were made 
and the proclamation did not apply to (1) any 
payment in respect of wages and salary; (2) rates 
rents and taxes; (3) maritime freight ; (4) debi 
from any person resident in the British Island 

(5) dividend or interest ; (6) liability of a bank 
note; (7) old age pensions’; (8) insurance; (9) pay 
ment under the Workman’s Compensation Act 
ete. 

In regard however to the Mcratorium we mus 
specially note, what is self-evident when we re 
member that in France, the Moratorium alread: 
declared may continue till the end of the war 
that its object is to save from Bankruptey,. thos 
whose solvency has been undermined as the resul 
of the exceptional war conditions. It does no 
mean total suspension of payments ; indeed it i 
implied that all who can pay are in honour t 
themselves and their country under the obligatio| 
not only of personal contract, but national we! 
fare bound to pay if at all possible. But ur 
fortunately like many another effort to alleviat 
it has been subject to abuse by the unscrupulous 
We saw that when payment of the Bill was pos 
poned, interest was charged upon it for the perio| 
of extension ; this charge was at the rate of. 
per cent. During the same time of strain 
also saw that the discount charged by the Ba 
approached 10 per cent. Now many who coul 
very well pay the Matured Bill at the beginnir 
of August, but who also saw the possibility « 
extension of trade, or of making money, when tk 
bank interest was high retained their ready cask 
and by accepting the opportunity the Moratoriu 
gave them of a delay of another month at 5  p: 
cent., they were able to use their gold to bring 
10 per cent. Now obviously this is an abuss 
the Moratorium was never meant to stop payme: 
where payment was possible, but to delay pa: 
ment where enforcement would result in «Ban. 
ruptey. 

It is not difficult to see how a war of destru 
tion might easily be carried on in this natio 
where the currents are so delicate and subtle 
well as by land and sea and air. And Germai 
with her usual thoroughness had ready a formid 
ble bomb to throw into the London Market. T 
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place to some extent in any case, but it could not 
possibly have been so bad, but for that which 
was made a direct instrument of war. Germany 
has many British Securities amounting to mil- 
lions ; about the middle of July when. war was 
inevitable with France and prebable with Britain, 
she immediately launched into the London 
Market these Securities, willing to sacrifice a 
million or two if only she could produce a panic, 
The immediate result of course was the lowering 
of their value and sudden scare on the part of 
shose who held similar securities, and a rush to 
sell lest they might still go down. Financiers 
wre persuaded that this was a real act of war on 
she part of Germany—for it affected not only 
shose who held similar securities but by with- 
lrawing money from the London Market it 
souched the whole body of Depositors. How 
1early she succeeded we have said enough to show, 
ind we cannot praise too highly the promptitude 
9f a Government which saved her from an anni- 
vilation quite as real as that from which the Ex- 
geditionary Force was saved at the Battle of 
Mons. 

Now if it is true that money is the sinews cf 
var, and that it can be used as a weapon with 
such amazing affect it is not out of place to ask, 
iaving seen Germany’s method of attack, how 
ar she herself is vulnerable. We know that Bri- 
‘ain was not alone in her financial troubles; she 
net them temporarily by the Moratorium ; how 
as Germany acted in the same circumstances ? 
With her wonted thoroughness she has been pre- 
yaring for this crisis for years; the last effort 
owards its completion was the sale of foreign 
ecurities before the opening of the war—thus 
lrawing to herself as much gold as she possibly 
sould. We may takeit then that initially Ger- 
many was better prepared forimmediate eventu- 
ities than her neighbours; but her vulnerability 
makes its appearance when we take a larger view 
of the situation. After all once the first shock 
8 over, the question becomes how can the belli- 
erent countries find the necessary money, 2.¢., 
xy what methods and then how long can she con- 
‘inue to find it. Speaking generally Britain 1s 
ilveady in a position of comparative safety. None 
xf the countries is itself self-sufficient ; all with 
the possible exception of Russia are dependent 
sven for the bare necessaries of life on others ; 
trade cannot proceed unless the world is open to 
the nation in question ; she must live on herself ; 
ind however possible this may be in times of 
peace, in war when millions are being spent un- 
productively exhaustion must inevitably come, 


The German fleet is in the Kiel Canal, her mer- 
chantmen are either captured or rendered use- 
less, soon there will not be a single German vessel 
on the water highways ; to Britain the sea-routes 
are open, thousands of her vessels are ploughing 
the deep from pole to pole, ‘her navy ‘is setting 
watch over the impotent Germans. Germany is 
being forced back upon her resources, which are 
steadily disappearing in shell: and smoke; the 
ends of the earth still calls upon Britain to work 
for her by sea, and the people who need her pro- 
ducts may still have them. 

It is true that she too must see her savings 
pass away in smoke—but she is still productive, 
she is still filling the coffers that war is emptying, 
she is still carrying on “ business as usual.” Apart 
then from previous preparation, apart from the 
fact that the world’s supplies are still open to her 
obviously even if thingsremained on _ the battle- 
field as they are, she would live, whileher enemy 
had ceased. Further credit of any kind must 
ultimately have a gold basis—it must have at 
least a material basis. Destroy that basis, credit 
must cease. -Impoverish it and you have taken 
the first step towards its disappearance; and 
everyday that passes without replenishment of 
its material basis is a day nearer the end. 

In view of this'it is interesting to note the 
methods adopted by Germany to raise the neces- 
sary loans. Dr. Karl] Helfferich boasts that this 
loan has been made entirely’ from amongst his 
own people and adds that the participation of 
neutral countries was not invitedin it. This is 
scarcely true since a serious effort was made by 
the Germans to float some of the loan in the 
United States, but America would not touch — it 
But our business is not with such questions, but 
rather to examine the nature of the method of 
this loan, with its possible effect upon the war. 

According to an official statement, the sub- 
scription to the War Loan, which was closed on 
19th September 1914, produced the following 
result :— 


Imperial Loan 3,121,001,300 marks, 
Imperial Treasury Notes 1,339,727,600 __,, 
Total 4,460,728,900 


The contributors were encouraged, some would 
say compelled, to transfer their bank accounts 
from ‘the Bank to the War Loan, to get money 
on their property, ete., and hand it over for “the 
same purpose in return for which they received 
the piece of Government paper. This paper could 
be taken to a bank and money received for it, 
of course not always the face value of the note; 
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and if the owner - of ee paper ag eota to eae 
pate in a second War Loan, he could sell it ata 
loss, hand the money over to Government and so 
on. Now obviously there is a limit to such a 
process ; for when you pawn your war loan bonds 
to apply for a bit of the next war loan, and go on 
pawning ad infinitum, the credit you possess 1s 
being steadily eaten away. ‘‘ Hard cash” is dis- 
appearing. Ultimately everything is being paid 
through the War Loan. Neutral countries, to 
whom Germany is a debtor, 
are told thit the money due them has been in- 
vested in the War Loan, and they have, to accept 
War Loan Bonds at a certain interest. Now 
apart from the criticism to which a method so 
high-handed is open, obviously this is payment 
by instrument of credit, whose only strength lies 
in its material basis. Now if the material basis 
is being whittled away, credit grows steadily less ; 
if the country is cut off from trade and bullion 
loans from other countries, there is no means of 


refilling the quickly emptying cotlers. This 1s 
Germany's position. And be it noted, at the 


opening of the war, not to speak of the results 
since, her credit was not so good as Britain’s. 
The best guide to the comparative credit enjoyed 
by the various Powers is afforded by the state- 


ment of interest offered on their leading stocks 
at current prices :— 

Lek e. 
Austria 4 18 
. France a way Be, 
Germany is ane Ae 8 
Great Britain By cl0 
Russia Deri) 


This means that Great Br itain can raise money 
in normal times on terms very much cheaper 
than Germany. And here are the facts concern- 
ing the recent loans made in the two countries. 
Jn Britain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
tained the right to sell Treasury Bills to the sum 
of £150,000,000. He issued these in lots of 
£15,000,000 ; for every lot there were subscrib- 
ers five and six times over, so that many had to 
go away disappointed i In their wish to participate. 
But what is most significant he did not require to 

raise the interest above 34 per cent. Later he 
sought to sell £350,000,000 Treasury Bills ; again 
there was no need to raise the percentage, 

Germany, on the other hand, has from the first 
required to pay 5 per cent. mad with her wan- 
ing credit and no compulsion, future loans would 
require to be made at a much higher rate. But 
in this land where “‘ Might is Right,” it does not 
follow that economic jaws no more than the 
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moral laws 5 of i aHleeaue will be allowed to ex 
press their inevitable tendency in the price o 
money. We need not, therefore, take it tha 
because this interest is not raised that therefor 
the credit is not depleted; appearances may b 
what they may, we cannot alter the inevitabl 
fact. Thus Britain’s primary advantage has _ bee 
enhanced beyond recognition by the situation a 
present on the continent—but there is more t 
add before we can in even a general way calcu 
late the chances from the financial point of view 

In the first instance then it is credit and th 
continuance thereof that will have to work itse) 
out, thereafter when that has disappeared th 
actual bullion behind it will be eaten up. Th 
credit of Britain is incomparably greatest; th 
chances of its continuance are innumerabl 
strongest. The possession of international cred: 
as distinct from merely national is of the greates 
importance ; Britain has it, Germany has none 
Now as to the actual Bullion held by the Power 
at the opening of the War, the Banks of the fiv 
Great Powers give this return :— 


Austria £64,200,000 
France 189,700,000 
Germany 84,500,000 
Great Britain 40,200,000 
Russia 174, 500, 000 


These sums only become available as a wa 
chest if their primary functions as a backing 
paper currency and credit were suspended. An 
further the amount of the bullion is not a test « 
the credit enjoyed by the nations. Britain’s go 
reserve is the lowest, but it is the most valuab 
because it forms the backing of an immengs 
volume of credit of international value, Bu 
against this reserve we must put the nation 
debts of the various countries :— 


Austria £794,000,000 
France 1,515,000,000 
Germany A: 741,000,000 
Great Britain .. 707,000,000 
Russia 900, 000, 000 


Now it seems to us that so far as the nation: 
debt is concerned, the point which affects a nz 
tion’s borrowing power now is whether loans hax 
been made on it during the last ten years, « 
whether part of it has Leen paid up. Both Ge 
many and Austria have borrowed. While Brita; 
has been paying off debt, Germany and Austri: 
Hungary between them have increased their ns 
tional debt by the enormous sum of abor 
£3500,000,000. 

Remembering then that the cost of the wa 
which at the beginning for Britain was abo 


£5,000,000 per week and is now nearer a million 
per day and for Germany about £8,000,000 per 
week and now nearer 11 millions per week, we 
may take it that so far as financial resources go, 
evidence is strongly in favour of Great Britain. 
Atatime when practically every continental 
bourse is suspended, the London Stock Exchange 
is now continuing its operations, and the first 
shock over the Banks and the Money Markets 
are doing the same. No country stands alone, all 
will lose, but if the power of the largest purse 
means anything, the Allies should win. If the 
war lasts long enough to allow of the inevitable 
results of the various methods coming to a full 
issue, then a catastrophe is overhanging Ger- 
many ; and with reverses multiplying it may be 
that sooner than her arms fail ber, living upon 
herself as she is now doing, the collapse will come 
in the most nervous part of her organism by the 
utter impoverishment of the Sinews of War, 

But after all money only is what money does ; 
and the first essential is its power of Hxchange 
for the necessaries of life. We cannot have these 
if there is no money ; nor can we have these, 
however much money we have if we are cut 
off from supplies. We have seen the probable 
result of the first contingency, what about the 
second? A nation may be starved into submis- 
sion—if it is not in the happy position of being 
able to supply all its needs. In the days of the 
Napoleonic wars this was true of all the nations, 
to-day itis not. It will be of interest therefore 
to take stock of those that are entirely self-sup- 
porting and those that are not, and see how they 
have been placed in the present crisis. Any cal- 
culation that can be made must necessarily refer 
to normal times—and we must therefore remem- 
ber that a very considerable decrease in produc- 
tivity must be allowed for in the time of war. 
Russia as a food-producer is self-contained and 
can even lend substantial help to others. France, 
Austria and Hungary can support themselves. 
Britain and toa less extent Germany cannot. 
Belgium so far as immediate future harvest 
is concerned is hopeless. Germany may have 
Jaid in vast stores, but the manufacture of her 
bread now with a mixture of potatoes and flour 
is not reassuring ; in any case the need for men 
for war purposes must seriously affect her coming 
harvest, and help from abroad is impossible. 
England free from invasion will sow and reap as 
usual, while the harvest-fields of the world’s 
greatest wheat producers are open to her, Luxu- 
ries may be dispensed with, but bread all must 


“while the harvest for 
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have. Here Russia is supreme; next to United 
States she is the greatest wheat producer in the 
world ; France can look after herself—so might 
Austria if her lands are not devastated. The 
question then of food supply narrows itself down 
to the position of Britain and Germany. Britain 
raises about 65,000,000 bushels of wheat on an 
average each year and imports 217,000,000; 
Germany grows 149,000,000 bushels and imports 
67,000,000. Kvidently then Germany is not so 
badly off in normal times, but if the 67,000,000 
are cut off and harvests are shortened because of 
the exigencies of war, her position is disquieting. 
The position then is Russia has abundance; 
France raises more than 10 per cent. of the wheat 
she requires ; Germany roughly 60 per cent. and 
the United Kingdom a little over 40 per 
cent. each. The situation takes on a new com- 
plexion however when we turn to the source of 
the supplies, Britain’s supplies come chiefly 
from within the Empire, Canada, Australia and 
India, This is indicated by the following  state- 
ment :— 
Wheat in Cwts. 


Krom British Kmpire 50,700,000 
» United States 34,100,000 
5 Argentine 14,800,000 
», ' Russia 5,000,000 
», Rest of World 1,300,000 


Total 105,900,000 
So far as the war is concerned, the chief point 
here is that Britain draws very little grain from 
the continent and can easily dispense with these 
while other sources are open ; they are likely to 
continue open throughout the war, and along 
continuance of it will stimulate the production of 
wheat. She may rest content on this score. 
Very different is Germany’s case with her 
closed ports. Germany is more dependent for 
her wheat on the continent especially Russia, 
with whom she is now at war. Here is a table 
showing the importations for a year :— 


Cwts. 
From Russia 11,168,440 
, Argentine 10,928,780 
» Canada 5,390,600 


» United States 
» Australia 


8,950,240 
6,451,800 
None of these sources are now open to Germany, 
1914 may not have been 
properly garnered while that for 1915 will be sown 
and reaped under trying circumstances, The ad- 
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vantages in this matter are all on the side of the 
Allies, 

Tn vegard to meat Britain is much better off so 
far as home production is concerned. She herself 
produces 60 per cent. of the whole supply, while 
for the remaining 40 per cent. she can well 
depend upon Canada, United States, the Argen- 
tine and Australian, Apparently then the closing 
of the German and Austrian ports is not of much 
importance to the United Kingdom so far as food- 
stuffs are concerned. Meat famines have not been 
unknown in recent years in Germany owing to 
her protective policy, and now even if she would 
she cannot augment her meat supplies from 
abroad. The situation then so far as the belliger- 
ent countries are concerned is this: Russia, 
France and Austria are self-supporting, Germany 
and the United Kingdom are not, both are 
dependent on outside supplies, especially Great 
Britain—but while she can obtain these supplies 
from outside, Germany cannot. Moreover, the 
closing of the German ports must divert to 
British markets supplies that would  other- 
wise have gone to Germany, and so the prices 
will tend to be kept down for the Briton. 


But this leads us to another consideration as to 
the rve-disposition and re-distribution of trade 
during the war and the legitimate prizes of captured 
industry after the war. Meanwhile the German 
export trade has been almost completely cut off; 
it is well-nigh impossible for her to obtain raw 
materials ; the same remark applies to Austria- 
Hungary; and the importance of this can only 
be estimated when we remember that Germany 
follows Britain very closely in the export of the 
same kind of goods. Now it is true that the war 
has deprived Britain of many of her European 
custowers, but just as it is true that her indispen- 
sable imports came from places outside of Europe, 
so her exports are chiefly sold to places out of 


Europe. The following analysis of her trade for 
1913 shows this :— 
Imports from Exports to 
Enemy Powers— £ £ 
Germany 80,500,000 40,700,000 
Austria- Hungary 7,700,000 4,500,000 
Allies and Neutral Kuro- 
pean Powers 221,000,000. 133,400,000 
Total 309,200,000 178,600,000 
Rest of the World 459,800,000 346,900,000 
Grand Total ,. 769,000,000 525,500,000 
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Comparatively speaking the war should have but 
a limited effect upon this trade—since trade with 
enemy powers though considerable is’ not after 
all a large proportion of the whole; whereas the 
competition of Germany and Austria-Hungary is 
cancelled, and the British manufacturer is freé 
from the assaults of his most formidable com- 


petitor. The following analysis of the German 
and Austrian trade for 1912 makes this clear :— 
tmports. Exports. 

Germany— £ L 
Food and Animals 157,400,000 39,200,000 
Raw Materials 289,200,000 116,600,000 
Manufactures 79,100,000 284,600,000 
Total .. 525,700,000 440,400,000 

Austria-Hungary— £ £ 
Food & Raw Materials 83,600,000 40,000,000 
Manufactures 64,600,000 73,900,000 
Total .. 148,200,000 113,900,000 


On the one hand we see the serious position 
Germany must be in, cut off from such extensive 
imports, but what is significant for us just now 
is the large export in manufactured articles 
that has also ceased. Between them Austria- 
Hungary export close on £400,000,000 of manu- 
factured articles. This is the opportunity that 
the war has thrust upon those, whose hands are 
sufficiently free to take it. To America and our- 
selves this is very significant, for the articles 
manufactured are especially those both are inter- 
ested in—particularly Britain. Without giving a 
complete list here are some of the chief exports 
for 1913 :—- 


L£ 
Tron and Steel 66,900,000 
Machinery 33,900,000 
Klectrical Goods 14,000,000 
Dyes, etc. 13,000,000 


Now obviously in regard to the first three, there 
is room for Britain seizing as a prize of war many 
markets already occupied by Germany. Germany’s 
success in these directions, it must be remembered, 
is the result of great industry and application, 
unparalleled initiative, and earnest devotion to 
science, and any who seek to compete with her 
or usurp her place must be prepared to meet great 
demands. But the point is, there are few things 
which she can manufacture and we cannot: it is 
true that in dyes, chemical stuff, etc., we have 
never competed, and yet it is just here that the 
British Board of Trade has shown itself alive te 
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the possibilities. Itis not often a2 Free Trade 


Governmentsubsidises a trade,and yet this is exact- 
ly what has been done. A Committee with Lord 
Haldane as Chairman and served by some of the 
ablest British Scientists isat work. Special reports 
have been obtained from the Trade Commissioners 
in the colonies regarding the German imports, 
particular articles are noted for special attention 
in each of the colonies, and the possibility of their 
manufacture in some part of the British Empire 
is being considered. It is too soon to prophesy 
regarding special branches—though it is difficult 
to see how Britain will fail to take the opportunity 
of producing more electrical instruments, dynamos, 
batteries, are lamps, etc., for while Germany 
exported £8,000,000 of these, Britain exported 
£2,500,000 —to mention only one of many possi- 
bilities ; but it seems well-nigh certain that if she 
is successful in the war there opens before her a 
yet wider future of usefulness, 

Let it not be forgotten for 1 moment however 
that meanwhile the whole world is poorer because 
the nations of Europe are locked in deadly conflict. 
Even those people who have taken European pro- 
ducts may not have the money to purchase any 
longer. Demand is not what it was, and it is not 
simply a matter of Britain or America stepping in 
and picking up something that is endowed with 
anything like permanence and previously possessed 
by Germany. ‘he position of India serves as a 
warning against a task apparently simple or 
hopes that are too sanguine, On the West Coast 
there has been hardship because the continent 
and chiefly Germany has ceased to take the cocoa- 
nuts and groundnuts; cotton has had a check ; 
jute and hemp have been heldup. Fortunately 
Italy is beginning to take the hemp, 

India is emphatically a producer of raw mate- 
rial, and the pity is that her industrial develop- 
ment is not sufficiently far advanced to seize this 
opportunity of using her own raw material and 


producing the articles themselves. Just because 
of this she is hit both from the side of export and 
import, and she is asked therein to bear not only 
the burden of Empire but the burden of the 
whole world, for in the meantime we all stand to 
lose. Britain cannot take all she produces even 
if she so desired. . 

To the countries at war she exported goods to 
the following value :-— 


L£ 
To Austria-Hungary 4,834,774 
Belgium 8,758,162 
France 10,502,714 
Germany euNLOwt Dood 
Russia 1,328, 576 


The total export to these countries then is just 
under £42,000,000. 

India stands to lose practically the whole of 
this ; these are the plain facts of the case. Now as 
she has been fulfilling the obligations of Empire in 
Kurope, she may expect a fuller recognition of 
her rights. It is apparently not sufficient in 
India’s present position to point to sugar, matches, 
glassware, etc., and say there is her opportunity. 
Efforts in this direction have already been made 
and have failed, and the causes have not always 
been financial but inherent in the conditions 
and to some extent it may be in herself. But if 
the Board of ‘Trade at home thinks it so far wise 
to subsidise the dye trade, is it not possible that 
this may also be an occasion foran alteration: of 
the Government policy in the matter of India’s 
industrial evolution ? | 

Forgetting not the warnings then, relieved 
from arrogance and pride, saved from a_ prospect 
too ideal, we may rest content that the economics 
of the war indubitably indicate success to the 
Allies. Britain’s “ place in the Sun” will neither 
fade nor diminish, nor will. the ethics of the 
superman supersede the ethics of the Carpenter 
of Nazareth, 
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a 


HE history of modern France hinges on the 
Revolution and on the figure of Napoleon, 
the man in whom the Revolution in some 
sense culminated, however little the Im- 

perial régime may seem to harmonize with the 
genius of the Revolution as a whole. ‘These two 
factors have in the main determined the problems 
and the evolution of French politics during the 
succeeding century. In domestic affairs, the 
Revolution has powerfully affected both the forms 
and the principles of French life. Since the Kevo- 
lution, the Constitution has always been a domin- 
ant interest in French politics. The undefined 
traditions of the Ancient Régime had been swept 
away ; constitutionalism, in one form or another, 
was inevitable. The many experiments during 
the Revolution itself might prove abortive: but 
the successive crises of her subsequent history 
argue that France can never again rest content 
with anything but a clear and authoritative state- 
ment of the form her government is to follow. 
Something in the nature of a constituent assem- 
bly, defining and sanctioning the fabric, must 
furnish a legal basis for the actual political order. 
No less decisively, the Revolution has given a 
democratic cast to French political principles. The 
restoration of the monarchy in 1815, the resusci- 
tation of the Napoleonic Empire, must not .be 
allowed to obscure the tenacious adhesion of the 
nation to the principles which the Revolution had 
endeavoured to formulatein the familiar triad, 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. It is on this rock 
that the monarchic efforts have eventually split. 
The sentiment of democracy, the conviction that 
every man should have his part as a free citizen 
in a free state, more than any attachment to 
particular forms, has made modern France so 
persistently republican, 

But it is not only in home affairs that we can 
trace the leaven of the Revolution. Jt left a 
powerful impress also on the European position of 
France. The fever of revolutionary enthusiasm, 
infecting other lands, made France in a special 
sense, what the gifts of her children well fitted 
her to be, the leader of European thought. At 
the same time, the excesses of the Revolution, and 
the menace of anarchy which they begot, raised 
up against France a legion of enemies. The suc- 


cessive coalitions of her European neighbours 
against France, rendered doubly necessary when 
the ambition of Napoleon threatened them with 
a personal and dynastic domination, placed her in 
a position of antagonism to the older governments 
which has continued to modify her foreign rela- 
tions. Bitter experience has taught France not 
to repeat the Revolutionary aberration of forcing 
her own principles on other states at the point of 
the sword. But she has not forgotten her mission 
as a leader of the nations. Her ready disposition 
tu foster and encourage the spirit of nationality 
and liberty, as shown by her intervention in 
Greek and Italian affairs, is part of her inherit- 
ance from the Revolution. The repeated co-oper- 
ation of France and Britain in international 
crises, and the cordial understanding between the 
two nations which has culminated in the present 
war, would hardly have been possible but for the 
community of their ideals. However they may 
differ in the form of their governments, both 
nations are actuated by the same conviction of 
the worth of national liberty, which predisposes 
them to sympathy with those who are struggling 
to be free. 


The influence of Napoleon is less easy to define. 
It is his misfortune that the dazzling brilliance of 
his military career has obscured the world’s per- 
ception of his real claim to greatness asa ruler, 
But the ordered national system and the carefully 
elaborated code of law, characteristic of France 
to-day, are largely the work of Napoleon. It is 
in this, rather than in his external politics, that 
Napoleon embodied the forces of the Revolution. 
In each successive turn of the kaleidoscope—-and 
the turns have been many—the pattern given to 
Irance by Napoleon has shown a marked con- 


sistency, ‘The trappings of the Empire have 
come and gone; the work of the Kmperor 
remains. Hardly less powerful has been his 


influence on the external politics of France. His 
surpassing military success covered France with 
a glory and inspired her with an appetite for 
ascendancy which have not been unmixed blessings 
either to her or to the world. For good and for 
evil, it is impossible for France, so long as the 
influence of Napoleon survives, to be content with 
a “back seat.” The good side of this may be 
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en in that high sense of international responsi- 
lity, that responsiveness to the call of other 
ations in their straits, already referred to. Un- 
rtunately, the Napoleonic tradition has some- 
mes taken the form of a restless activity, a 
isposition to domineer, which other nations have 
urdonably resented, and which her enemies (and 
otably Bismarck) have been enabled to work 
pon in order to place her in a position of 
angerous isolation. Further, the dynastic career 
| Napoleon, by bequeathing a heritage of un- 
tisfied ambition, and a supply of dangerous 
recedents, has furnished a sinister complication 
» her politics. The aims, real or supposed, 
' successive pretenders, from Louis Napoleon 
» Boulanger, have militated against stability. 
hey have imparted a spirit of unrest to her 
ternal atmosphere and reduced her strength in 
ternational relations. At the same time, the 
emory of Napoleon contributed much to those 
aditional antagonisms to France maintained by 
ngland and. Russia, and even more disastrously 
y Prussia, which have been responsible for the 
ost serious external difficulties which France 
us had to encounter. 

The supreme task, therefore, set to France as a 
ution during the last hundred years has been 
yw to conserve what was best in the heritage of 
ie Revolution without succumbing to the 
unger of its extremes. The achievement of this 
sk has been pursued, amid all the ups and 
owns of fortune, with a remarkable concentra- 
on of purpose, which the ebb and flow of senti- 
ent must not cause us to overlook. A _ brief 
wiew of the history of France may serve to 
lrow it into relief : 

The trumph of the European allies at Water- 
© was followed by the Restoration of the 
ourbons, not so much as an expression of the 
ill of France as by the overwhelming force of 
ie victors. Bereft of Napoleon, France was no 
atch for the forces against her; she had no 
loice but to accept the Restoration. Even so, 
1¢ Bourbons might have hoped for a long lease 
f power, had they possessed the genius to give 
'rance, along with the internal peace and the 
nfidence of her neighbours, which the Napoleon- 
regime had rendered impossible, the personal 
berty, the recognition of the rights of man, 
hich England had learnt to enjoy under a con- 
itutional monarchy. But, as the classic dictum 
uns, the Bourbons “had learnt nothing, had 
gotten nothing.” It soon became apparent 
hat in place of liberty, of which France had not 
isted in vain, the old era of privilege and oppres- 
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sion was the Bourbon ideal. At the same 
time, the impotence of [France among the 
Powers, though partially ameliorated by her 
intervention in the affairs of Spain and of 
Greece, was not likely to be cured by the Bour- 
bons and their reactionary ministers. The domin- 
ance of priest and noble was as little to the 
mind of a France that had drunk of the springs 
of the Revolution as was the secondary position 
now assigned to her in the councils of Europe. 
The new wave of national feeling, and of aspira- 
tion on the part of the masses, which passed over 
Kurope about 1830, leading (amongst other things) 
to the recognition of Belgium as a separate state, 
vibrated through France, and the Bourbon 
monarchy was unequal to the shock. Yet we 


“may see how far the nation was from the desire 


to plunge into revolutionary extremes when we 
look at the form taken by the political upheaval 
of 1830. The “July Monarchy” of Louis 
Philippe represents the desire to achieve constitu- 
tional liberty-—to combine democratic freedom 
with that stability and sanity of procedure 
which monarchy seemed to promise better 
than the somewhat discredited forms of republi- 
can government. But the comprornise thus 
attempted was unsuccessful. The personal quali- 
ties of Louis Philippe, his good qualities no less 
than his defects, had the result of estranging 
rather than conciliating sympathies. An usurper 
in the eyes of the Legitimists, he could never 
count on the adhesion of the monarchic party, 
while the strongly personal character of his 
government exasperated the more democratic 
sections of the country. Republicanism, growing 
stronger in its appeal to moderate men in pro- 
portion as its earlier excesses faded from memory, 
became in increasing measure the political creed 
of France, Perhaps its most serious set-back 
came from the violence of the extreme wing, the 
‘Red Republicans,” who recalled the fanaticism of 
the eighteenth century, and whose outburst, like 
that of the ‘‘ Commune ” in 1870, cost France a 
heavy toll of lives and treasure. No doubt, also, 
the recognition of the need of a strong controlling 
hand, if the best, and not the worst, harvest of re- 
publicanism was to be reaped, contributed to the 

success of Louis Napoleon as candidate for the 

Presidency of the new Republic, and to the later 

ratification by the people of the Prince-Presi- 

dent’s coup d’état. Thus the Second Republic of 

1848 gave place, in 1851, to the Second Empire, 

with Louis Napoleon as Emperor under the title 

of Napoleon III. 
{he history of the Second Empire forms one of 
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the most interesting chapters in the story of 
modern France. Its failure is to be attributed in 
part to the personality of the Emperor, who was 
really overweighed by his self-chosen réle, in 
part to the relentless nemesis which offered the 
humiliation of France as the readiest means for 
the man of “ Blood and Iron ” to accomplish his 
dream of a united Germany. The first years 
of the Empire (down to 1860) were strongly auto- 
cratic in character, and the Napoleonic legend was 
supreme, The successful intervention of France 
against Russia in the Crimean War, and against 
Austria in the liberation of Italy, did much 
to restore the prestige of France, and to 
enable her to feel that she was again a power 
in the world. At the same time the activity 
undertaken in Syria, China 
contributed its part in making France once 
more a_ great colonial power. But external 
glory, though deeply gratifying to the French- 
man, could not by itself satisfy him. ‘Che 
personal rule of the Empercr ran counter to the 
instinct of freedom. Napoleon III, whether from 
generous impulse (a marked feature of his charac- 
ter) or from prudence, endeavoured to satisfy the 
demands of his countrymen by the de.elopment 
(from 1860 to 1870) of that “Liberal Empire,” 
which is still an enigma to the historian. The 
experiment seemed to be approaching a successful 
completion when the fevered fcreign policy of the 
Emperor's advisers, buoyed up by the baseless self- 
confidence of an incompetent, if not corrupt, 
Ministry of War, plunged the country into the 
disastrous war with Prussia which speedily became 
a war with Germany. Miscalculations as egregious 
as those of Germany in the present crisis left 
France without an ally, a prey to an enemy too 
strong for her. France proved that the ancient 
spirit was not dead in her by the superb heroism 
of her resistance. But the flower of her armies 
was betrayed by the bungling of her generals at 
Metz and Sedan, and the improvised levies of the 
later months of the war, though magnificent in 
courage, and skilfully handled by men like 
Chanzy and Faidherbe, could not cope with the 
seasoned corps of Germany. In the throes of 
the war itself the Empire fell, and the German 
Empire was born. Beaten to her knees at last 
by the surrender of Paris, France was made to 
pay an enormous indemnity (two hundred millions 
sterling) and to cede the frontier provinces of 
Alsace and Northern ‘Lorraine to the conquerors 
German troops remaining in occupation of French 
fortresses till the indemnity should be paid. The 
hitterness left by this humiliation, as every one is 
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aware, has been one of the main strands in th 
entanglements that led up to the war of 1914. 
Never has the greatness of the French peopl 
been more fully revealed than in the wonderfu 
recovery of the next forty years. Their superla 
tive thrift made it possible to pay off the whol 
of the indemnity by 1873-—in litt'e more that 
two years from the signing of peace. Not onl; 
so, but the increasingly heavy burdens of military 
service in the building up of a new nationa 
army, and colossal expenditure on the fortification 
of the north-east frontier (so dangerously near t 
Paris), have been shouldered most manfully 
Indeed, the recovery of France was so rapie 
that in 1875 it seemed probable that German, 
would strive to protect herself by crushing he 
adversary afresh. The danger, if real, was avert 
ed by the diplomatic intervention of Russia an: 
Britain—a fitting augury of the great Alliance o 
to-day. Moreover, the building up of her colonis 
empire, especially in Africa, went steadily on; an 
in spite of all her sufferings, France has incor 
testably maintained her position as one of th 
Great Powers. The annexation of Alsace-Lon 
raine by Germany has had the most unfortunat 
results for European diplomacy by renderi 
any permanent understanding between the tw 
countries impossible. France has shown no dis 
position to provoke a war for the recovery of tk 
lost provinces. But it was not to be expect 
that she could finally acquiesce in their loss. A! 
the world knew that if France fought Germa 
again, and if she won, she would reclaim her ow} 
Apart from the /’evanche, the most seriov 
crises in French foreign policy concerned h 
relations with England, war with whom was by 
narrowly averted at the time of the Marchar 
Expedition to the Sudan. Happily, the goc 
sense of the two nations kept them from wa 
and the successive understandings reached wit 
regard to African and Colonial affairs have stead 
ly developed into the Hntente, which has prov 
so great a factor in the affairs of the last ten year 
The continued German menace also dro 
France to seek an alliance by which. her safe 
might be guaranteed. As long ago as 1881, 
distinguished French publicist sketched for } 
country the following programme : ‘“ The Balan 
of European Power is the end towards which o 
national policy should tend, now that France 
able to look beyond herself. This policy does nm 
bring a nation glory, but it enables it to live wi 
honour and security. That balance can only 
maintained by means of alliances. France c 
find opportunity to ally herself now with Em 
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and, now with Russia, now with Italy, and now 
gain with those three Powers simultaneously, if 
.common and compelling interest urges such a 
oalition in the interest of Kuropean equilibrium, 
jhreatened by the predominance of Germany, 
trengthened by Austrian support.” The pro- 
yramme has been _ strikingly fulfilled. The 
vdhesion of Italy to the Germanic Powers, how- 
ver hollow it has since proved, made her alliance 
vith France impossible, Nevertheless, an im- 
portant understanding on Mediterranean affairs 
vas reached in 1901, and the reluctance of Italy 
0 contemplate war with the sister Latin nation 
7as been unmistakable. The alliance’ with 
Russia became an accomplished fact in 1894 
nd 1896, and the solid backing which England 
mas given to France since the conclusion of 
he Hntente—notably in 1904-5, in 1908, and 
n 1914—has had the substantial value of an 
liance. ‘The fact that France, in 1905, sub- 
mitted to the German demand for the dismissal 
f her Foreign minister, M. Delcassé, and that 
she Powers of the Triple Hntente declined to push 
sheir views to the point of war in 1908, may be 
saken as a sufficient evidence of devotion to the 
sause of peace. But the harmony between the 
Powers remained unshaken, alike through the 
Morocco crisis of 1904, the Balkan crisis of 1908, 
und the Jater incident of Agadir in 1910. Its stabi- 
lity was finally shownin August, 1934. Thanks to 
her alliance with Russia and her good understand- 
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ing with England, France has been able to take the 
field without misgiving against her foe, while the 
achievements of her armies in the field have shown 
how greatly everything has changed since 1870. 
Internally, the Third Republic has justified 
itself as successfully as in foreign policy. 
Against clericalism and ultramontanism ou the 
one hand, against the extremes of syndicalism on 
the other, France has resolutely maintained her 
determination to conserve the fruits of the Revo- 
lution by the combination of freedom and settled 
order, The monarchist intrigues, acute enough 
in 1871, when the Republic had to make head 
against a National Assembly, actually installed, of 
predominantly monarchist sentiments, have re- 
ceded more and more into the background. 


Neither the Legitimist, pretender nor the military 


adventurer of the Napoleon-Boulanger type 
would command much support in France to-day. 
The great natural resources of the country have 
been wisely husbanded, as the financial strength 
of France in the present war has shown. France 
stands before the world to-day as a great state, 
well-knit, vigorous and competent, not  bellicose, 
yet not unprepared to fight for her. vital interests, 
conscious of her strength, and determined to use 
it for the development of her national purpose. 
‘The whole world may rejoice at the proved sufti- 
ciency of the Republic, guided by humane and 
liberal ideals, in face of the reactionary 
tendencies of Prussian militarism. 


FEO us L AND. 


BY PROF. E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A. 


LTHOUGH the little country which English- 
speaking people call Holland has so far 
been fortunate enough to maintain its 
neutrality, its proximity to Germany and 
Bian, with all that that implies, is naturally 
attracting much attention to it, and a_ short 
historical sketch of its past may, therefore, be of 
interest at the present time. The official designa- 
tion of the country is not Holland but the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, That. name is, 
however, hardly a hundred years old, and has 
been somewhat inappropriate ever since 1830, 
the date when Belgium, composing half of the 
Netherlands, revolted and became an ifidependent 
Kingdom. Before the changes introduced by the 
French Revolution the country, over which Queer. 
Wilhelmina now rules, was known as the United 
Provinces, Holland was one of these provinces and 
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as it was by far the most important of them its 
name was frequently given to the whole country. 
Holland contained Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
the chief ports, the Hague the official capital, 
and other important towns. The wealth and 
enterprise of its merchants made its name known 
throughout the world, and it was, therefore, not 
unnatural that the whole confederacy of little 
vepublics became known by the name of its leading 
state. It is more surprising that we do not call 
the inhabitants of the country by the name 
Hollanders, but designate them by a term which 
was formerly applied generally—as indeed it is 
still by the British sailor—to other peoples of 
Germanic origin. The Germans call themselves 
Deutsch, and in former times we used to distin- 
guish between the High Dutch who lived inland 
and the Low Dutch who lived on the coast, and 
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who spoke different dialects. Now we have come 
to restrict the term Dutch to the inhabitants and 
language of Holland, and we do not apply it 
even to the kindred Low German peoples found 
in Belgium and on the coasts of Germany. 

The history of Holland down to the middle of 
the sixteenth century is very much the same as 
that of Belgium. Like Belgium it for centuries 
formed part of the Roman Empire, and when the 
Teutonic invasions took place, it also passed into 
the hands of the Franks. One difference, however, 
may be noted. Holland seems all along to have 
been more purely Teutonic, and the Frisians and 
Saxons who inhabited the northern parts were 
probably closely akin to the ‘Teutonic invaders of 
Britain. Like the rest of the Netherlands it 
formed part of the Middle Kingdom brought into 
existence by the Treaty of Verdun in 843, 
became in time part of the Duchy of Lorraine, 
disintegrated into several provinces, all of which 
ultimately came into the possession of the Valois 
Dukes of Burgundy, and passed with the hand of 
Mary, the heiress of Charles the Bold, into the 
possession of the House of Hapsburg. The 
marriage of Philip, the son of Mary and the 
Emperor Maximilian, to Juana, the heiress of the 
crowns of Castile and Aragon, united the Nether- 
lands with the crown of Spain. Charles their son, 
the future Emperor Charles V., was born at Ghent 
in 1500, and during his reign the Netherlands 
enjoyed much prosperity. They formed part 
of the Empire, being included in the ‘ circle’ 
known as Burgundy, and _ their connection 
with Spain opened up to them a vast field of 
trade—an opportunity of which they were not slow 
to take advantage. Antwerp, no doubt, was by 
far the most important centre of trade, but it 
was during the first half of the sixteenth century 
that Amsterdam laid the foundations of its future 
commercial greatness. 

The connection with Spain had, however, less 
fortunate results for the Netherlands. The 
sixteenth century witnessed the movement to- 
wards absolute monarchy in Europe, and the 
Hapsburg Sovereigns who had crushed the liber- 
ties of Spain were little inclined to recognise the 
rights of the Estates in the Netherlands. The 
guestion was complicated too by the spread of 
the doctrines of the Reformation. Charles V. was 
a good Catholic, even though his soldiers might 
on. occasion sack Rome and commit atrocities 
worse than those of the Huns: and his son and 
successor Philip IT. was the champion of the 
Counter- Reformation. Such men could not brook 

the existence of heresy in their dominions, and 


hence the Spanish Inquisition, that dire weapon 
for the suppression of both political and religious 
liberty, was introduced into the Netherlands. Its 
introduction led in time to the famous Revolt of 
the Netherlands and to the creation of a new 
independent state in Europe. 

On the abdication of Charles V. in 1556, Philip 
II. succeeded to all the Spanish and Burgundian 
possessions of the Hapsburgs. A thorough Spaniard 
he did not get on well with his northern subjects, 
and in 1559 he left the Netherlands never to re- 
turn. He appointed his half-sister Margaret of 
Parma, as Regent, and she in accordance with her 
instructions governed entirely according to 
Spanish ideas. Persecution went vigorously on. 
Spanish troops garrisoned the fortresses, and the 
old liberties of the Provinces were disregarded. The 
leading men in the Netherlands at this time were 
Count Egmont, Admiral Horn, and William of 
Nassau, Prince of Orange, known to history as 
William the Silent, for whom Charles V. had had 
a great affection, and who had been appointed by 
him to be Stadtholder, 7.e, Governor, of the three 
provinces of Holland, Zeeland and Utrecht. Theit 
remonstrances proved futile, and the nobles at 
last, when a petition they had presented had been 
curtly refused, formed themselves into a confider- 
acy in defence of their rights. The members of 
the confederacy called themselves Gueuw, 1.2. 
Beggars, from an insulting epithet which one o 
Margaret’s advisers had applied to the petitioners 
The general excitement soon led to an unfortun | 
ate anti-Catholic outbreak on the part of the 
populace in 1567. Churches were pillaged anc 
images destroyed. The Regent was helpless, bu 
Orange and Egmont restored order and persuadec 
her to abolish the Inquisition and make othe; 
concessions. Philip, however, was determined te« 
have revenge and to extirpate heresy. The Duk 
of Alva was sent with a Spanish army into th: 
Netherlands which were now quite peaceful, ane 
by both his civil and his military measures shoy 
ed how a country may be ruined most effectually, 
Kgmont and Horn were seized and executed 
Thousands of people were put to death, an« 
thousands more fled to England taking with ther 
their industries and their skill. Antwerp sun!| 
into a position of no importance, anl its trad. 
went elsewhere. . 

William of Orange had succeeded in makin 
his escape into Germany. He now declared him 
self a Protestant and tried to organise resistanc 
to the Spanish tyranny. His early efforts prove! 
unsuccessful, for Alva had cowed the remainin) 
Netherlanders, In 1572 a number of Dut¢ 
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sailors who were leading a semi-piratical existence, 


with their headquarters on the east coast of Kng- 


land, succeeded in capturing the town of Brill,and 
this success of the ‘ Beggars of the Sea,’ as they 


called themselves, was the signal for the rising of 


the Northern Provinces. William the Silent was 


invited by the Provinces of Holland, Zeeland and 
_Utrecht,to become their Stadtholder in place of Alva. 


He returned from Germany and put himself at the 


head of the movement. Thus began the famous 
struggle which has been chronicled by Motley in 
the interesting pages of his Aise of the Dutch Re- 
public. Alva was recalled and for a time it looked 
as if all the seventeen Provinces would unite to 
throw off the yoke of Spain, but the miitary skill 
and the conciliatory attitude of subsequent Gov- 
ernors, notably of Alexander of Parma, the son 
of the former Regent Margaret, succeeded in 
regaining most of the Southern Provinces. for 


Spain and Catholicism. In 1579 the seven North- 


‘ern Provinces formed the defensive union of 
Utrecht and two years later they renounced their 


‘brother of Henry III. of France. 


allegiance to Philip II. They were Holland, 
Zeeland, Utrecht, Gelderland, Overyssel, Fries- 
land and Groningen, and these seven became 
known as the United Provinces. 

It was at this time that an attempt was made 
to unite all the Netherlands under the sovereignty 
of a French prince, Francis, Duke of Anjou, the 
There were 
close relations between the Dutch and the French 
Protestants, and William the Silent had married a 
daughter of Admiral Coligny, the most illustrious 
victim of the niassacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Francis, of course, had no sympathy with Protes- 


tantism, but it was the ofticial French policy to 
annoy Spain in every possible way, and the scheme 


had the support also of Queen Elizabeth. 


Francis 
was at the time one of her suitors and though she 


had no intention of marrying him, she saw that 


he might be useful as a foe of Philip’s. 


scheme proved a fiasco or worse. 


Francis, 
however, was a worthless person, and the whole 
The Dutch now 
decided to make William himself their sovereign 


prince but just at this time the Spanish plots for 


assassinating bim at last proved successful. 
William of Orange was shot in Delft in 1584, and 
the Dutch were deprived of the leadership of the 
great man to whom they owed their independence. 

After the assassination of William the Silent 
the position of the Dutch seemed so desperate 


that Queen Elizabeth was compelled to come to 
their assistance openly. 


Owing to the incom pe- 


tency of the Earl of Leicester the help given was 


not very great, but indirectly it was most useful. 
Philip turned upon the English and during the 
rest of his life his main energies were devoted to 
the war with England, and to the war of the 
League in France against Henry IV., the first 
Bourbon king. William’s. young son Maurice 
also proved himself to bea brilliant soldier, and 
the affairs of the country were directed by the 
sagacious statesman John Van Olden Barneveldt 
the Grand Pensionary or Chief Minister of Hol- 
land. Gradually the Dutch drove the Spaniaids 
not only out of the seven United Provinces but 
also out of parts of some of the other provinces 
notably Northern Brabant and Limburg, until at 
last in 1609 Philip III. of Spain was compelled, 
sorely against his will, to conclude a truce for 
twelve years. 

During all this time the Dutch had been grow- 
ing more powerful at sea and their commerce had 
been spreading all over the world. Jn 1580 
Philip II. had annexed Portugal to Spain, and thus 
the Portuguese colonies and the Portuguese trade 
in the East had become the prey of the enemies of 
Spain, and the Portuguese monopoly of the trade 
route round the Cape of Good Hope had come to 
anend, The Dutch East India Company was 
founded in 1602, and soon Holland had become 
the dominant power in far eastern waters, espe- 
cially in the Malay Archipelago. The trade in 
spices passed mainly into the hands.of the Dutch 
and while Lisbon and Antwerp declined, Amster- 
dam grew in importance till it became the leading 
commercial city in Europe. Peace and prosperity 
soon led to internal troubles.. The political con- 
stitution of the United Provinces was of a 
peculiar character. The confederation was 
composed of seven little republics, each of 
which had its own government consisting of the 
Estates and a Stadtholder. Each of the republics 
was really a confederation of towns, and all the 
political power was in the hands of the burghers. 
Thus the provinces were for the most ; part 
governed by oligarchies of wealthy burghers, 
amongst whom the citizens of Amsterdam held 
the most prominent place. Each province had 
an elected Stadtholder, and in five of them 
including Holland, the Prince of Orange was 


Stadtholder. The estates of each province cent 
representatives to a central body which was 


known as the States General, and there was also 
a central Council of State. The States General 
elected the Captain General of the Army and the 
Admiral General had the control of military 
affairs, but foreign affairs were kept in the handy 
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of the estates of the provinces. The Stadtholder 
was a member of the Council of State and 
appointed the burgomasters of the towns. 
Holland had a dominating influence in the con- 
federation, and it is not surprising that friction 
arose between the burgher aristocracy of that 
province and the house of Orange. It is hardly 
too much to say that the internal political history 
of the United Provinces for two centuries is the 
record of the struggle between the oligarchic 
republicans and the house of Orange supported 
by the nobles, the clergy, and the common people 
—in a word, by all the classes which the republi- 
can aristocracy sought to exclude from. political 
power. 

In the time of Maurice the conflict was compli- 
cated by theological controversy associated with 
the name of Arminius, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Leyden. Maurice posed asa strict Calvinist, 
while the leading representatives of the republican 
party adopted the new views. Civil war nearly 
broke out, and Maurice taking advantage of the 
situation brought about the condemnation of 
Olden Barneveldt and Hugo Grotius, the father 
of modern International Law. To the everlasting 
disgrace of Maurice, Olden Barneveldt was execut- 
ed in 1619, but Grotius fortunately succeeded in 
escaping. Maurice died in 1625 and was suc- 
ceeded as Stadtholder by _ his _ half-brother, 
Frederick Henry, from whom the present Queen 
of the Netherlands is descended. 

The expiry of the twelve years’ truce with 
Spain nearly coincided with the outbreak of the 
Thirty Years War, and the United Provinces soon 
found themselves involved in that great conflict. 
They played no very prominent part in it, but 
when the Peace of Westphalia was made in 1648 
their independence was formally acknowledged. 
Henceforward they formed a part neither of the 
possessions of the King of Spain nor of the Holy 
Roman Empire. During the continuance of the 
War, which coincided with the period of the 
struggle in England between the Crown and the 
Parliament, the Dutch went steadily on increas- 
ing their commerce and their maritime power, 
and became the great carriers of the world’s 
trade, They drove the English traders out of the 
Eastern Archipelago, and the bitterness caused 
by their actions there and especially by the in- 
famous massacre of Amboyna combined with mari- 
time rivalry to estrange the former allies from 
one another for a period of half a century. The 
Navigation Laws passed in the time of the Com- 
monwealth and renewed under Charles IJ, were 
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specially directed against the Dutch carrying 
trade, and the hostility found expression in no 
less than three wars between England and the 
United Provinces. Ultimately, however, the danger 
of the growing power of France made the English 
and the Dutch draw together again. In 1668 the 
Triple Alliance between England, Holland and 
Sweden prevented Louis XIV. from annexing 
the Spanish Netherlands, and the third of the 
Anglo-Dutch Wars which began in 1672 was 
unpopular in England and was the outcome 
not of national feeling but of the tortuous 
foreign policy of Charles II., who by the secret 
treaty of Dover had promised to assist his cousin 
Louis XIV. in his schemes for territorial aggran- 
disement. 

Louis XTV.’s attack upon Holland in 1672 had 
important consequences both for the character of 
the government of that country and for the future 
history of Europe. About twenty years before 
an important change had been made in the system 
of government. William, the son of Frederick 
Henry, who succeeded his father as Stadtholder 
in 1647, was an ambitious young man. He had 
married an Knglish princess, the daughter of 
Charles I., and although the English monarchy was 
in straits at the time, his connection with one of 
the great monarchies of Europe made him anxious 
to increase his power. He tried by a cowp d'état 
to overthrow the constitution and to seize Amster- 
dam, the centre of the. opposition, He failed to 
capture Amsterdam, and before he could do any- 
thing more he died of fever. A few days after 
his death in 1650 his only son William, the future 
King of England, was born. The republican party. 
now got the upper hand. It was agreed to leave 
the office of Stadtholder vacant, and to divide the 
powers of the Captain General and the Admiral 
General between the States General and the Pro- 
vincial Estates. This really meant that the chief 
power in the country passed to the Estates of 
Holland, and John de Witt, the Grand Pensionary, 
avery able and patriotic man, became the real’ 
ruler of Holland. When Cromwell made peace 
with Holland in 1654, one of the conditions was 
that the House of Orange should be perpetually 
excluded from the Stadtholderate—a condition to 
which De Witt had no objection. When the 
Restoration took place in England, this Act of Ex- 
clusion was revoked but by the Perpetual Edict of 
1668 it was declared that the civil and military 
powers were to be divided and that the same 
person could not be at once Stadtholder and Ad- 
miral and Captain General, It was arranged: 


that the young William should take command of 
the army at the age of twenty-two. The re- 
publican party, while strengthening the navy in 
which its power lay, deliberately kept the army 
weak. Hence when Louis XIV. declared war 
upon Holland in 1672, he met it first with uo 
resistance. A wave of intense popular feeling put 
William at the head of affairs, and De Witt and 
his brother were brutally murdered by an infuri- 
ated mob in the Hague. William organised the 
defence of his country. The dykes were cut, 
Amsterdam was saved, and time was given for 
the other European powers to intervene. 

The importance for Europe of this war was that 
it showed clearly the goal of Louis XLV.’s ambi- 
tion and the means by which he intended to reach 
it. As clearly as the present war has revealed to 
the nations of the world the objects and the 
methods of German policy, so clearly did the attack 
on Holland reveal to the European powers of that 
time the fact that Louis XIV. had deliberately 
adopted a policy of aggression with a view to 
making France the dominating powev in Europe. 
The Dutch had ventured to thwart his policy in 
the Spanish Netherlands, and the insolent race of 
traders and heretics must be crushed. He stood 
revealed as a menace to the rest of Europe, and 
it was that revelation that led to the formation of 
the great European alliances against him. For 
forty years the struggle went on, and during 
thirty of them William of Orange was the orga- 
niser of the opposition with which Louis met. 
The aggrandisement of France meant, he saw, the 
destruction of Holland, and cold and reserved as 
he might appear to be, he was consumed with an 
ardent love of his country and often defeated 
though he was in battle, he yet succeeded in his 
policy. The Treaty of Nimeguen in 1678 gave 
Louis not a single foot of Dutch soil, and the trea- 
ties of Ryswick in 1697 and of Utrecht in 1713 
marked the failure of Louis’ schemes and the 
exhaustion of France. 

But though Louis failed to conquer Holland, its 
decline as a great power may be said to date from 
his attack upon it. For its protection against 
France, it became largely dependent upon other 
powers and especially upon England. One of the 
reasons which led William to put himself at the 
head of the revolt against his father-in-law, 
James II., was his recognition of the fact that the 
English alliance was of the utmost importance in 
the conflict with France. His constant com- 
plaint against the English was that their insular 
position made them fail to recognise the serious- 
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ness of the political situation on the continent, and 
possibly he would have sometimes resigned the 
English Crown had it not been for his love for 
Holland. After his death the alliance continued 
and during the war of the Spanish Succession the 
Duke of Marlborough was made Captain General 
of the Dutch Forces. By the Treaty of Ryswick 
the Dutch had been given the right of garrison- 
ing certain fortresses in the frontier between 
France and the Spanish Netherlands, the region 
where such deadly fighting has been going on of 
late, but Louis XIV. had turned the Dutch troops 
out in a high-handed manner. By the Treaty 
of Utrecht, the Dutch regained these barrier 
fortresses though the Spanish Netherlands now 
passed into the possession of Austria, 

On the death of William, the Stadtholderate 
was left vacant, and the office was not revived till 
1747. During these years Holland usually fol- 
lowed the lead of England, and the maritime 
powers, as they were valled, generally acted to- 
gether until the rupturein 1780. When England, 
therefore, took part in the war of the Austrian 
Succession on the side of Maria Theresa, the 
Dutch in 1743 did the same. The French, how- 
ever, proved victorious in the Netherlands, and 
a French invasion of Holland in 1747 led to 
political results similar to those of 1672. The 
Orange party came into power, and it was resolved 
to resuscitate the Stadtholdership. The represent- 
ation of the Orange family at the time was another 
William, the son-in-law of George II. of England, 
He was appointed Stadtholder of all the seven 
provinces, and the office was declared to be heredi- 
tary in both the male and the female line. Thus the 
Stadtholdership became. practically a hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. The old rivalry, how- 
ever, between the two parties in the state did not 
dieout. Forty years later in the reign of William V, 
civil war nearly broke out. The republicans 
encouraged by the French, who disliked the 
English connexion of the Orange family, sought 
to abolish the Stadtholdership again, but Frede- 
rich William II., the King of Prussia, whose sister 
was married to the Stadtholder, marched an army 
into Holland and restored the power of his 
brother-in-law. When the French Revolutionary 
War broke out the republicans at first weleomed 
the French. The Stadtholder fied to England in 
1794, and next year the Batavian Republic was 
set up. The close connexion between France and 
Holland, which continued for the next twenty 
years, led to the capture by Great Britain of 
many of the Dutch colonies. Some of these were 
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restored when peace was made, but others, notab- 
ly Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope, were 
finally retained. 

The Dutch did not find their connexion with 
France an unmixed blessing in other ways also. 
Large sums of money were requisitioned from 
them and their interests were made entirely sub- 
servient to those of France. Once and again the 
constitution of the Batavian Republic was chang- 
ed by Napoleon, and at last he transformed it 
into a kingdom for his brother Louis, the 
father of the future Emperor Napoleon IIT. 
Louis proved to have the interests of his subjects 
too much at heart, and opposed the various 
measures ordered by Napoleon, to the anger of 
the domineering Emperor. He could at last 
stand it no longer and abdicated, whereupon in 
order to carry out +his continental policy the 
better, Napoleon declared Holland annexed to 
France. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna restor- 
ed independence to Holland, united with it the 
Austrian Netherlands and placed on the throne of 
the new Kingdom, William I., the son of the late 
Stadtholder. ‘To compensate the King for the 
loss of some family possessions in Germany, the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg was given to him. 
This personal union, which till 1866 gave a right 
to a representation in the Diet of the Germanic 
Confederation, continued till 1890 when on the 
accession of Queen Wilhelmina, Luxemburg passed 
to the representative of the Nassau family in 
the male line. 

The union between the two parts of the 
Netherlands so long separated did not turn out a 
success. The lapse of time and the differences of 
their historical development had created two 
separate peoples differing from fone another to a 
great extent in language, religion and economic 
interests. The opening of the Scheldt, which had 
been closed to commerce by the Dutch for two 
hundred years, indeed allowed Antwerp to resume 
its old position in Europe as a seaport of the first 
rank, But the growing prosperity of Belgium 
did not reconcile the people to the enforced 
union, for they felt that the Dutch regarded and 
treated their country as a conquered province. 
In 1830 a riot in Brussels developed into a revo- 
lution. The Great Powers intervened, and 
Belgium, by the Treaty of London in 1831, was 
recognised as an independent State. The Dutch 
refused to accept this treaty, but ultimately did 
so in 1839 when the definitive treaty was signed 
and half of Luxemburg was handed back to the 
King of Holland. William [, abdicated next year 
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and was succeeded by his son William II., who in 
1848-the year of revolution—gave Holland a more 
popular constitution than it had hitherto 
enjoyed. He died in 1849 and was succeeded 
by his son William III. who reigned _ till 
1890. He had no son and was succeeded in 
that year by his little ten-year old daughter 
Queen Wilhelmina. In1901 she married Prince 
Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and they 
have an only child, the Princess Juliana, who is 
the heiress to the throne. 

The causes of the importance of Holland now-a- 
days are twoin number. Its colonies and _ its 
geographical position make it an object of great 
interest to its powerful neighbour. Though a 
little country containing an area of only 13,000 
square miles and a population of a little over five 
millions, it has a colonial empire measuring in 
extent over 780,000 square miles and containing 
more than 36,000,000 inhabitants. Java, which 
was given back by the British after being captur- 
ed in the Napoleonic wars, is by itself sufficient to 
excite the envy of a country on the look-out for 
colonial expansion. Further, Holland holds the 
mouths of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, 
not to mention smaller streams, and it is still one 
of the great commercial countries of the world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the advocates 
of the expansion of Germany regard it as the 
manifest destiny of Holland to be absorbed into 
the German Empire. The Pan-Germanists speak 
of the Teutonic origin of the Dutch, and of their 
being originally part of the old German Empire, 
but that kind of argument has about as much 
relevancy as Napoleon’s plea for the annexation 
of Holland on the ground that it was composed of 
soil brought down by rivers: which rose in France, 
The old Dutch spirit of independence still remains, 
and itis certain that if they are attacked they 
will seek to defend themselves. It does not seem_ 
likely that they will be called on to do so. The 
Allies have no intention of emulating the exam-. 
ple of Germany in violating the neutrality 
of small independent states, and though Germany 
would violate the neutrality of Holland without. 
seruple if it would bring her any advantage, at 
present at all events it is to her interest that. 
Holland should remain neutral. The Allies are, . 
however, really fighting amongst other things for 
the independence of Holland, for it is certain that 
if the plans of Germany had not been frustrated 
by the present war, Holland would have been 
one of the first countries to fall a victim to the 
German ambition for a world-wide dominion, 
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STATE of war between nations, especially 
between Christian nations, is on the face 
of it obviously a breach of Christian love. 
It is as unnatural a state of things asa 

quarrel or a fight between two brothers. It vio- 
lates the fundamental principle of the brother- 
hood of man and the universal fatherhood of God. 
“The whole law,” says S. Paul, “is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.” “This is my Command- 
ment,” said our Lord Jesus Christ, “that ye love 
one another, even as I have loved you.” No one 
could for a moment imagine that this law of love 
is fulfilled when nation goes to war against nation 
and when Christian brethren bend all their ener- 
gies to kill one another. ‘‘ Amid arms laws are 
silent ” isan old saying. It is still truer that 
amid arms love is silewt.” 

A grave responsibility, then, rests upon the 
nation or nations thit have provoked this terrible 
war, and we are rightly very sensitive on this 
point. Both England and Germany have been 
at gveit pains to justify their conduct to the con- 
science of the Christian world. The ease for 
Great Britain has been set forth with great clear- 
ness in the speeches of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir Edward Grey and in the White 
Book issued by the Foreign Office: and it has 
commended itself to the neutral nations of Europe 
and America. Our consciences are clear as to the 
justice of our cause. It is difficult in the heat of 
such a conflict as this to estimate nicely the exact 
force of the various motives which have influenced 
our people. Undoubtedly the British Kmpire, as 
a whole, felt from the first that its existence was 
at stake. ‘They felt too that we were bound in 
honour to stand by France against. aggression on 
the parteof Germany. But from what I saw and 
heard and read myself in England during those 
fateful days at the beginning of August last, I 
am sure that what roused the moral indignation 
of the people of Great Britain and united them as 
one man in support of the declaration of war was 
the violation of the neutrality of Belgium by 
Germany. It was then clearly seen that 
England had to choose between war and the 
breaking of its word ; between fighting Germany 
and allowing a weak and helpless nation, which it 
had promised to protect, to be trampled under 
foot in defiance of treaty obligations. It was this 
plain moral issue that appealed with overwhelming 
force to the conscience, not only of Great Britain 


but of the whole Empire and made war appear 
not merely justifiable but a sacred duty. 

If ever war is justifiable for a Christian nation, 
we can feel with a good conscience that Great 
Britain was justified in drawing the sword in this 
war. ‘The only question that can be raised is 
whether it is ever right, under any circumstances, 
for a Christian nation to go to war ; and whether 
the appeal to arms, even in defence of right and 
justice, is not a relapse into Paganism and a 
denial of Christ. 

Undoubtedly both the teaching and examplo of 
Jesus Christ can be appealed to in defence of this 
extreme view. Suchasaying as ‘ Resist not him 
that is evil: but whosoever smiteth thee on thy 
right cheek turn to him the other also,” is not 
easy to reconcile with going to war. And apart 
from definite precepts, there is the weight of our 
Lord’s example. He would not allow his disciples 
to use force in His defence. When, on the night 
of His arrest in the garden of Gethsemane, Peter 
drew his sword and smote a servant of the High 
Priest and cut off his ear, our Lord bade him put 
up again his sword into its sheath, ‘ for,” he 
said, ‘all that take the sword shall perish by the 
sword” In the same spirit as He stood before 
Pilate He disclaimed the use of force and declared 
that His servants could not fight because His 
Kingdom was essentially a spiritual Kingdom. 
‘My Kingdom,” He said, ‘is not of this world: 
if my Kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight, that I should not be delivered to 
the Jews: but now is my kingdom not from 
hence.” And this expressed the principle on 
which He consistently acted throughout His min- 
istry. He possessed, we Christians believe, un- 
limited ower. He could, as He said himself, 
have called upon His Heavenly Father at any 
moment during His arrest and trial, and His 
Father would have sent legions of angels to rescue 
Him from the hands of His enemies. But He con- 
sistently refused to use force and won the victory 
of truth over falsehood, of good over evil, of love 
over hatred, by suffering not by force, by defeat 
not by victory and in the end by death not by life. 
Never once in all His ministry do we read of His 
using H.'s wonderful power to save Himself from 
suffering or to advance His cause. ‘The taunt of 
Hisenemies as He hung onthe Cross unconsciously 
expressed the essential principle of His life’s 
work, ‘‘ He saved others, himself He cannot save.” 

How, then, can we reconcile this teaching and 
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example of Christ with the action of Great Britain 
to-day asa Christian nation in going to war ? 
How is it possible for Christian people in Great 
Britain to profess to be followers of Jesus Christ 
and at the same time t» support and justify their 
country when it takes up arms, even in defence 
of a just cause? Belgium is oppressed and per- 
secuted: so was Christ. The principles of truth 
and justice are at stake to-day; so they were 
when Christ was crucified. 

The example of Jesus Christ raises the whole 
question, whether it is ever right for any Christian 
man or body of Christian men or for any Christian 
nation ever to use physical force in any shape or 
form even in order to maintain great moral princi- 
ples. Before we can answer this question we 
must take a broad view of God’s dealings with 
mankind in nature and history generally. 

We see, then, that in the material universe the 
human race has been cradled and brought up 

_ under a strict discipline of physical force. Man is 
placed amid a vast system of physical forces 
governed by unalterable laws ; obedience to these 
laws is enforced with relentless severity by the 
penalties of physical suffering and death, and 
through this stern discipline man’s moral nature has 
been gradually trained and developed. He learns 
from it obedience, order, patience, self-control and 
respect for truth. To the question, therefore, does 
God ever use physical force to promote moral 
ends? the natural world supplies a conclusive 
answer. Believing, as a Christian does, that Nature 
is the work of God, that it is ruled, guided and 
inspired throughout by the Spirit of God, it is 
impossible to doubt that the use of force and the 
infliction of suffering and death form important 
parts of God’s method for the moral training of 
mankind, 

We come to the same conclusion, if we take a 
broad survey of the history of mankind. Man’s 
social life from the family to the Empire is built 
up on the basis of physical force directed towasils 
moral ends. The authority of parent over chili, 
of the class or tribe or nation over its individusnl 
members, depends upon physical force. From top 
to bottom of society we see a system of law and 
order enforced ultimately by physical penalties of 
suffering and death. The whole moral nature of 
man is thus formed and developed by physical 
force, in society as well asin Nature, and apart 
from this discipline of force the moral nature of 
man would have no sphere in which to grow. A 
broad view, therefore, of human history and the 
growth of society, as a whole, certainly teaches us 
that the use of physical force for moral ends is 


not merely permissible but necessary for the 
moral welfare of mankind. « 

We come again to the same conclusion when 
we consider the ordinary familiar facts of life. 
No advocate of peace at any price, however 
ardent, has ever suggested that it was contrary 
to the highest principles of Christianity to punish 
children when they are naughty, or that the 
police should be abolished and a free hand given 
to the criminal classes. No one would maintain 
that, if a man saw a womar. or a little child being 
brutally ill-treated by some *savage ruffian, he 
would best fulfil the law of Christian love by 
running away or passing by on the other side. 
Cases of this kind, which are a reductio ad absur- 
dum of the idea that the use of the force is under 
all circumstances inconsistent with the highest 
standard of Christian morality, could be multi- 
plied indefinitely, and they illustrate the truth, 
we learn from the genera! course of nature and. 
human history, that the use of physical force 
directed towards moral ends is a necessary condi- 
tion of the growth and development of man’s) 
moral nature. And waris only a particular applica-. 
tion of this general principle. Nations in their deal- 
ings with one another may use force for immoral 
ends, just in the same way as the Government of 
a country may use its power tyrannically or 
father may be despotic and arbitrary in th 
punishment of his children. But where a nation 
draws the sword in a just cause, as we firmly 
believe that England has done in this present 
war, its action is no more inconsistent with Christ- 
ian principle than the action of a Civil Magis 
trate when he sentences a burglar to imprison 
ment or a murderer to death. 

War, then, has its legitimate place in the mora 
education and progress of mankind as one of the 
means by which law and order is enforced amon 
civilized nations. But on the other hand force i 
no remedy for the evil passions of mankind. 1] 
can restrain them and prevent them from floodin, 
the world with savagery and barbarism. It caq 
secure 1 sphere of Jaw and order within which 1 
is possible for the finer and nobler feelings ¢ 
mankind to develop and have free play. Buti 
cannot of itself produce those finer feelings, sti 
less can it convert the baser metal of human ne 
ture into the gold of love and unselfishness. You 
cannot compel a man to love you by physica 
force. For that higher work some other powé 
is needed, and it is precisely that other poweé 
that we find in the life, the teaching and tl 
example of Jesus Christ. He came into the worl 
to reyeal to mankind the infinite love of God, 
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ruth that is only dimly revealed in the material 
niverse : 

“Man trusted God is love indeed 

And love creation’s final law ; 

But nature, red in tooth and claw 

With ravin, shricked against his creed.” 

In the life, the sufferings, the death of Jesus 
hrist, this truth stands clearly revealed to the 
eart and conscience of mankind. He came into 
he world to reconcile man to God, to win back to 
‘od hearts that had been alienated from his love. 
this supreme work of love could not possibly be 
one by force. It could only be. done by humili- 
y, by suffering, by death. The love of man could 
nly be won by the revelation of the self-sacrific- 
ag love of God. We can see, then, why Jesus 
yhrist steadfastly refused to use physical force 
or the fulfilment of His purpose. ‘To have used 
orce to save His life or even to save Himself from 
affering would have marred the perfection of His 
ork. But itis equally true that His work was 
arried out within that orderly framework of civi- 
zed life which the rightful use of physical force 
secures. And what is true of the life and work 
f Jesus Christ, is true of the life and work of 
lis followers to-day. It demands this orderly 
ramework of civilized life which must be secured 
y force and, when necessary, by war. But it can 
nly be accomplished by those higher qualities of 
ve, sympathy and sacrifice, which are taught us 
y the Spirit of Christ. Men are converted from 
ist and ambition, envy and hatred, not by force, 
ut by unselfishness and love. 

The conclusion might seem to be, that the ma- 
rity of men must follow the law of nature and 
jaintain law and order, while only a few follow 
he footsteps of Christ and promote love and 
rotherhood. But that is not true. The father 
ho punishes his child, also wins his affection by 
nselfish love: the Magistrate who punishes the 
riminal, can still work like Christ for his conver- 
ion: the soldier who fights against the enemies 
f his country in the cause of justice, can yet win 


their respect and even their love by his self-sacri- 
fice and humanity. Many stories have been told 
on both sides of Christian love and self-sacrifice 
on the battlefield. It is one of the strange para- 
doxes of human life that nowhere do we find 
more splendid examples of unselfishness, kindness 
and forgiveness of enemies than we find in war. 


War, then, is not to be regarded simply as a 
relapse into paganism and savagery. It comes 
indeed of an un-Christian spirit in the world. It 
is made necessary by the vices of mankind. But 
it is, for all that, part of that great system of 
moral discipline by which God is gradually edu- 
cating mankind for His Kingdom of eternal love. 
It has its terrible evils, but so has peace. In his 
lecture on War in the “Crown of Wild Olive,” 
Ruskin contrasts the moral influence of peace 
and war, by no means in favour of peace. 


‘We talk of peace and learning,’ he writes, 
‘and of peace and plenty, and of peace and civili- 
sation ; but | found that those were not the words 
which the Muse of History coupled together : 
that, on her lips, the words were—peace and 
sensuality—peace and_ selfishness—peace and 
death. I found, in brief, that all great nations 
learned their truth of word, and strength of 
thought, in war; that they were nourished in 
war, and wasted by peace; taught by war, and 
deceived by peace ; trained by war, and betrayed 
by peace: in. a word, that they were born in 
war, and expired in peace.’ 

This may be one sided and exaggerated, but at 
any rate there is enough truth in it to warn us 
against taking it for granted that peace is neces- 
sarily more Christian than war. It is true that 
if the principles of Christianity universally pre- 
vailed in the world, if all men and women, or even 
the large majority of them, were true and sincere 
followers of Jesus Christ, wars would cease ; but 
it is also true that where the principles of Christ- 
janity are not universally accepted and acted 
upon, peace becomes just.as un-Christian as war. 
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RITAIN being the greatest maritime power 
of the world and especially as she is now 
waging war in four continents, it is very 
essential that she should have a consider- 

able number of Hospital Ships. 


In an overseas-war one Hospital Ship is 
mobilised for each division of the field army. 
Each is equipped for 220 beds including 20 beds 
for officers. Subject to sea transport arrangements 
the control of Hospital Ships rests with the 
Director of Medical Services and his representa- 
tive on the lines of communications. It is 
obvious, however, that in the circumstances of the 
present war there could be no such restriction as 
to numbers. 


India’s sons have not been the last to recognise 
the necessity of these ships, for two completely 
equipped vessels have been fitted out—one in 
Madras and one in Bombay—and are now 
engaged in the work of the transfer of wounded 
and sick from the seats of warfare. 


It is customary, on the outbreak of war, to 
‘““convert” suitable passenger steamers into 
these floating Hospitals, as only one or two are 
borne on the active list in time of peace. This 
transformation was effected in Madras on the 
B. J. 8. S. “Tanda,” while in Bombay the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s S. S. “ Em- 
press of India” was simil-rly dealt with and it 
is not too much to say that no better equipped 
Hospital Ships than the H. S. ‘‘ Madras” and the 
H.S. “ Loyalty ” are anywhere to be found. The 
Hospitalship Madras owes its origin to H. EK. 
_ Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, and its suc- 

cess has been chicfly due to the munificent gene- 
rosity of the Zemindars and Ruling Chiefs of 
Southern India, prominent among whom are the 
Maharajah of Travancore, the Rajahs of Cochin, 
Venkatagiri, Bobbili, Vizianagaram, Pittapuram 
and Parlakimidi. The general public of the 
Presidency also responded to His Excellency’s 
appeal in a very generous fashion. 


The Hospital Ship “ Loyalty ” has been _pre- 
sented to the Government by the Princes and 
Chiefs of India; and His Highness the Maharaja 
of Gwalior has made himself responsible for all 
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the arrangements and for the financing of the 
ship. Almost all the Indian Princes have associ- 
ated themselves with the Maharaja Scindia in this 
mission of mercy: and among those who immedi- 
ately intimated their desire to share in bearing 
the cost of this noble undertaking may be men- 
tioned, the Chiefs of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Rewah 
Hyderabad, Bhopal, Sitaman, Jhabua, Dhar 
Datia, Rutlam, Indore, Sailana, Rajgarh, Bar- 
Kashmir, Darbhanga, Rampur, Dewas 
(S. B.), Dewast (J. B.), Raghogarh, Alirajpur 
Seket, Burdwan, Benares, Pauna and Dholpur. 


The first step in the transformation is the 
clearing of the main deck of all partitions anc 
divisions. In the case of the S.S. “ Tanda, 
this was easily done and her main deck wa 
converted into a large ward for Indian sepoys 
rows of bedsteads with swinging cots havin. 
been fixed to the deck. Other wards we 
arranged for Indian officers, European soldie 
and European officers. The total number of sic 
and wounded that can be accommodated is 30) 
but arrangements have been made by which a. 
additional 100 can be taken on board, shoul 
necessity arise. Cabins for the medical an) 
nursing staffs were arranged for in the spac 
reserved for first class passengers. 

In a hospital which is to sail the seas wit: 
wounded, it is necessary that all equipment 
should be complete and_ self-contained. A 
operating room is of the greatest importance an 
this should be situated in the centre of the shij 
so that the motion of the vessel may be felt « 
little as possible. The dispensary, the X-re 
room, the bacteriological laboratory, the sterilisir 
room and the laundry are all indispensab: 
adjuncts. It may be noted that difficultid 
usually arise in the laundry, asa large quantit 
of Jinen is requird daily and the drying of clothe 
is effected only with great trouble. This 
especially the case when the ship is passir 
through temperate zones. For Indian troops 
series of kitchens must be provided with cool 
belonging to the different castes and races. 

The medical staff of a hospital ship usuall 
consists of five commissioned officers, this num 
however, varying with the number of-beds, 
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addition to these, assistant-surgeons are placed 
in charge of the X-Ray room and bacteriological 
laboratory while additional assistant-surgeons and 
sub-assistant-surgeons are of course necessary for 
general duty. Perhaps asimportant as these is the 
nursing staff which varies in strength according 
to the size of the ship. The Hospital Ship “Madras” 
has 1 matron superintendent and 8 nurses for 300- 
400 beds. 

Hospital Ships must be distinguished by cer- 
tain marks. All military Hospital ships must be 
painted white with a horizontal band of green, 
while all other hospital ships carry a red_hori- 
zontal band. The S. S. “Tanda” did not present a 
very picturesque appearance on her arrival at 
Madras, but as the Hospital-ship ‘‘Madras”, her 
greyish white hull showed up the horizontal red 
band and large red crosses on her sides in strik- 
ing relief. The large red crosses must be lit up 
at night, this being effected by means of a search 
light whose beams are thrown down on to the side 
oftheship. This prevents belligerent ships from 
attacking or torpedoeing what otherwise might be 
taken as an enemy’s ship. 

The Red Cross lag must be displayed along 
with the national flag, this being the distinctive 
emblem adopted at the Geneva Convention by the 
Powers. Turkey, however, uses a red crescent in 
place of the Red Cross. Under the recent Hague 
Convention various amendments to the old 
Geneva Convention have been ratified by the great 
Powers. It is of interest to note that British sail- 
ors have only beeu satisfying these Conventions 
when they endeavoured to collect the wounded 
Germans after the Heligoland fight. All wound- 
ed and sick in Hospital ships are to be looked on 
as neutrals and the medical and nursing staffs in 
charge as well as the surgical equipment, are 
also to be treated as strictly neutral. tn other 
words, the staff of a hospital ship cannot be made 
prisoners of war. 

Under the Hague Convention called the Con- 
vention for the adaptation to maritime warfare of 
the principles of the Geneva Convention, hospital 
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ships are divided into three classes : (1) Military 
Hospital-ships, (2) Hospital-ships equipped by 
private individuals or societies belonging to the 
belligerent states and (3) Hospital ships equipped 
by private neutral individuals or neutral relief 
societies. ‘To secure the privilege of neutrality, 
however, in each case, it 1s necessary to send to 
the enemy before they are brought into use, the 
names of all ships intended for treatment and trans- 
fer of the sick and wounded. Hospital ships fall- 
ing under classes 2 and 3 must also carry a certi- 
ficate ‘declaring that they had been under the 
control and supervision of the Government autho- 
rities while fitting out and on final departure.” 

It is understood, of course, that these Hospital 
ships must not be used for any military purpose 
e.g. carrying ammunition or guns. On the other 
hand, ‘* while the belligerents should be careful 
not to fire or attack a Hospital ship, they cannot 
be expected to desist from warlike operations 
they are carrying on, because a Hospital ship gets 
involved in them.” 

In addition to the ships India has also pro- 
vided a special hospital to which the sick and 
wounded are removed immediately the Hospital 
Ships arrive in Bombay. ‘This hospital Jears the 
name of The Lady Hardinge War Hospital. Of 
course there are, in addition, several hospi- 
tals both in Bombay and in the other Presi- 
dencies and Provinces of the Empire, set apart 
exclusively for the accommodation of the sick 
and the wounded. The Bombay branch of 
the St. John Ambulance Brigade is entrusted 
with the task of removing the wounded from 
the ships to the Lady Hardinge War Hospital 
and in the case of those going out of Bombay the 
women’s branch of the Imperial Relief Fund has 
fitted up special ambulance trains. It is common 
knowledge that several private individuals have 
placed their motors and carriages at the disposal 
of the St John Ambulance Brigade and these, not 
less than other subscribers, have 1esponded splen- 
didly to the needs of those who have suffered in 
the Empire’s cause, 
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THE WAR AND THE PENINSULA 


By 


PROF. K. C. MACARTNEY, M.A. 


ANY people, whose business or pleasure is 
so exacting as to make it ditticult for 
them to keep up by their reading with 
current politics in countries outside the 

Empire, are wondering why the neutial nations 
of Europe should be watching the p:esent struggle 
with such tense anxiety. It is the purpose of the 
present article to remind them of certain facts 
relating to Spain and Portugal, which may help 
to throw some light on the subject. We will 
begin with Portugal, as that country stands more 
definitely committed to take «wetion than does 
Spain at the present time. 

Very early in August, Portug il mimounced her 
intention of adhering strictly to the terms of her 
ancient allixnce with Eugland and proceeded to 
set her house in order in accordauce with that 
declaration. Before we come to discuss her rea- 
sons for this act, it is well to make ourselves 
quite certain of what 16 means. We all know 
that we are allied to Japan by treaty, and the 
present war has converted the entente with 
France and. Russia into a de facto alliance, but the 
alliance referred to by the Portuguese Republic is 
not quite of this nature. It consists of a long- 
standing friendship which has in the past been 
of considerable advantage to both sides, and may 
yet be of very real service to them. 

It is customary. to date the Anglo-Portuguese 
friendship from the assistance given by John of 
Gaunt, the father of Henry IV. of England, to 
the Portuguese during the siege of Lisbon, which 
up till then had been in the hands of the Moors. 
This was inthe latter half of the 14th cen- 
tury, ? 
mantic figure, Sir Thomas Stukely, next to Ra- 
leigh, the most typical of all Elizabethan English- 
men, was killed with many other English gentle- 
men while fighting on the side of the Portuguese 
King at the disastrous battle of Alcazar in North 
Africa. In the 17th century charles I]. married 
Catherine of Braganza, and received as her dowry 
Tangier in Africa and Bombay in India, which 
formed the first personal link between this country 
and the British Crown. In the 18th century 
England once more found herself inarmed alliance 
with Portugal in the war which eventually drove 
Napoleon out of the Peninsula. At this time a 
commercial treaty was concluded between the two 


In the 16th century that strangely ro- 


countries, which had the effect in England of 
supplanting the French wines by those of Portu- 
gal. This is not the only commercial fruit of the 
long-standing friendship, but it is the best known 
one, 

During the 19th century relations between the 
two countries received much strength from the 
relationship between the two ruling houses, 
Everyone will remember that the first visit paid 
by King Elward to a foreign Court was to his 
cousin, King Charles of Portugal. It is no secret 
that the two sovereigns had a deep personal re- 
gard for one another, which showed itself striking- 
ly in King Edward’s solicitude for the interests 
of King Manoel after his father’s tragic death. 

Quite apart from the warm friendship of the. 

tulers, however, England performed one great’ 
service to Portugal during this period. Portuguese 
power had, from causes which it is not our pre- 
sent purpose to discnss, been growing gradually 
weaker, but she had not Jost her Colonial Empire 
altogether. ‘This is always a dangerous position 
for a weak State, and the growth of Prussian) 
Colonial ambitions did not make it any safer. Jn 
certain cases Portugal tried to sell her Colonies: 
to Great Britain, but the English Government, 
for reasons which seemed to them at the time to 
be sutlicient, refused to buy. This, to some ex-. 
tent no doubt, suggested and encouraged the 
German idea of securing for Germany the right 
of pre-emption over the Portuguese Colonies. 
This means that Germany has the right, if she) 
can get her claim accepted, to the first refusal of 
any of the Portuguese Colonies which may be for| 
sale. This right has never been conceded by 
Kngland or Portugal, though England would pro- 
bably not have attempted to stop a sale to Ger- 
many in which Portugal was a perfectly free and 
satisfied party, the evil in the German claim lies: 
in the fact that it would be impossible for Portu- 
gal to resist German force, if she stood alone in 
the matter. The “ buying ” would most certainly ; 
have become the merest sham, Germany would 
have had it in her power to fix the price, if indeed: 
any price were paid at all. Even while this talk 
of pre-emption was going on, Germany, if report: 
speaks true, was making proposals to England to: 
partition the Portuguese Colonies between them,, 
as Poland had twice been divided, and in this: 
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vase there was no talk of payment to Portugal. 
Whether or not these reports were actually true 
1ardly matters, they are believed to-day in Por- 
sugal. ‘There it is believed by everyone, royalist 
ind republican alike, that England alone prevent- 
x1 action being taken with this object in view 
after the Revolution. This goes far to explain 
Portugal’s attitude towards Germany, for this 
reason, if for no other, she must cling to the Eng- 
lish connection. 

There are, however, other weighty considera- 
tions which all tend in the same direction. . It 
hardly matters in the New World if one of the 
small Republics has a Revolution, but in sober 
Europe a Revolution isa disturbing occurrence. 
The Portuguese Revolution wasattended by many 
circumstances, which shocked exceedingly a deco- 
rous Europe, though they would hardly have dis- 
tressed the South American States. One king 
and his’eldest son had been murdered ; his youth- 
ful successor was driven from the Throne by the 
aid of artillery ; after the king, fell the Church 
under most distressing circumstances; the Re- 
public seemed to be supporting itself by means of 
secret agents and to be avoiding a frank appeal 
to the nation ; it was evident that many people 
were opposed to the new regime even to the point 
of resisting itin arms; finally the treatment of 
political prisoners left very much to be desired. 
It is not our business to discuss these facts or 
their causes, very often the actions of a political 
faction are the results of causes for which they 
are only partly responsible, but the judgment of 
the world is very greatly influenced by facts, and 
rightly so, and these facts shocked Kurope. 

In this troublous time the sheet-anchor of the 
Republic was the alliance between England and 
Portugal, to which it expressed its adherence 
almost before it was fully constituted. A new 
regime is hardly respectable in Kurope, but the 
next best thing to being respectable, for States 
as for individuals is to claim connection with 
others of unassailable respectability ; the United 
States is Great Britain’s only rival in this parti- 
eular virtue, and Portuguese Republicans knew 
this well. 

We emphasize this point because it gives us 
the second compelling reason for Portuguese in- 
tervention at this moment. So far the Republic 
has not succeeded in freeing itself from the stig- 
ma attached to its inception, it is still rather in 
the shade, and people look askance at it. If, 
however, it could appear in a war of this kind as 
the ally of the most progressive and enlightened 


nations of KBurope, fighting for the sacred causes 


of national freedom and international probity, the 
return to the Kuropean family would be far easier. 
We have already emphasized the dangers of isola- 
tion for weak States with Colonial possessions. 

There isa third point of view from which the 
Republican Government are bound to Jook at the 
matter. ‘They know, and all the world knows, 
that the Portuguese nation is divided into fiercely 
antagonistic factions! No Government can be 
stable under such circumstances. There is proba- 
bly only one thing which could unite all parties, 
and that is the danger of Josing the Colonies. 
The Government may well feel that if the nation 
were united on this issue, they might learn to 
become more united on others, and in any case it 
would gain time. 

They need have no scruple about raising the 
ery ‘ the Colonies are in danger.’ Germany knows 
perfectly well the feeling aroused against her in 
Portugal. Were she victorious, Portugal would 
not be allowed to keep her Colonies for long. To 
Germany a. World-Empire means no less than the 
command of the habitable globe. The victory of 
the allies, on the other hand, will make the exter- 
nal position of Portugal reasonably secure and 
she might easily enhance her prestige by becom- 
ing a partner in a successful war. 

This analysis of the possible motives for Portu- 
guese intervention in the war may seem a little 
cold, but it must be remembered that Portugal 
is not directly concerned in the immediate causes 
of the War, as is evidently felt by a section of 
the people, for the Republicans are finding it 
somewhat difticult to form a stable Government. 
Yet though the motives here suggested are less 
disinterested than those which forced the British 
Empire into the War, they are not of the nature 
to make ashamed the patriotic Portuguese of sin- 
cere Republican convictions. It must be the 
highest wish of such a person for the present to 
unite Portugal under the Republican flag, and 
for the future to save her from dismemberment. 
Also we must not suppose that the motives of in- 
ternational probity and the protection of the 
weak by the strong, whichare dominating in Great 
Britain, France bind Russia, 


are not also: strongly 
operative 


among thoughtful people in Portugal. 

So far. we have assumed the probability of 
the Portuguese intervention on the side of Great 
Britain. The advantages which would accrue to 
the Allies from such a development may now be 
glanced at. In the first place, Portugal is nota 
great military state, but neither was Belgium 
before this war. There is little doubt that if 
well led and disciplined, the Portuguese soldier 
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would give a good account of himself, though a 
recent Revolution is not a good training for dis- 
cipline and self-restraint. Portugal might put 
into the field several thousand men, who could be 
very useful even now as second line troops and 
would rapidly improve under the stimulus of ac- 
tual war conditions. The principal advantage 
gained, however, would be the closing of the 
Portuguese ports to the enemy’s shipping of all 
kinds; two months ago it was reported that some 
seventy German merchantmen had taken refuge 
in these ports, and on the other hand these hav- 
bours would be open without restriction to the 
Allied Powers; under quite conceivable circum- 
stances this might.be of extreme value to them, 


SPAIN. 


When we turn from Portugal to Spain, we are 
confronted with a far more complicated problem. 
Without much advertisement, Spain has in eur 
time crept gradually back into a position, which is 
full of promise for, her future greatness. Her 
close proximity to Portugal and the memory of « 
former possession of that country would of them- 
selves be sufficient to cause some jealousy and 
suspicion between them. The sudden Revolution 
and the attack upon the Church which followed 
it, could only alienate the countries still further, 
for Spain is much troubled with Republican agi- 
tators, and is of all the countries of Europe still 
the ‘most Catholic. Had no other influences 
been at work, these would have been sufticient to 
bend the sympathies of Spain in the opposite 
divection from those of Portugal But other 
pressure has also been brought to bear tending 
in the same direction. When Germany began to 
see that she dare not attack France over Morocco, 
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she hoped to attain her end by encouraging Spa- 
nish ambitions in the same quarter. Many stu- 
dents of contemporary European politics will re- 
member that the friction resulting from these 
Teutonic efforts was so great, that it necessitated 
a special mission by the French Foreign Minister 
of the day to Madrid to put matters straight. 
The result was an agreement instead of a war 
between the two nations. Still there was some 
bitterness left behind in Spain, and the religious 
susceptibilities of the people were offended by the 
attitude of the French Republic towards the Holy 
See France, England and Russia are all outside 
that communion, while Austria is, next to Spain, 
its most devoted supporter. These things count 
for much. 

On the other side we have to place the influence 
of the Court. No foreign Prince is so popular in 
England as King Alfonso, and he is hardly, if at. 
all, less popular in France. He has shown his: 
friendship for both these countries on his frequent. 
visits to them. His Queen is an English Princess, , 
who, though she has cousins fighting for Germany, 
has already lost one brother killed in action while 
fighting for the freedom of Belgium. There can) 
be no doubt upon which side the Royal sympa-. 
thies lie. 

In any case Spain would not wantonly dec-. 
lare war upon her nearest neighbours. She has) 
nothing to gain and much to lose by doing so, | 
for ultimately their cause is hers, as itis that of! 
every State which desires to be delivered from 
the crushing burden of an all-consuming milita- 
rism Spain will almost certainly remain neutral 
throughout the War, unless she is forced to take) 
up arms in self-defence, a contingency which: 
need not now be seriously considered. 
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,. T is one of the ironies of history that Russia 
and Servia should find themselves in the 
year of grace 1915 leagued with France, 

~ Belgium and Eugland against the hereditary 
enemies of the Slav—the German and the Nomad. 

The Austrian Empire includes a large number of 

Slavs, who are forced against their will to fight 


against their kinsmen, but the real enemies of. 


the greit Slav Power are the Germans, the Hun- 
garians and the Turks, the first representing the 
descendants of the northern tribes who whether 
as Vikings or in the more specious but scarcely 
less barbarcus guise of military orders warred 
century after century against the progress of the 
Slav, while the Hungarians and the Turks are the 
last re'ics in Europe of the Nomads, who were 
for ages the bane of Western civilization. 

Some races like some individuals seem to have 
been born for martyrdom. Endowed with great 
and noble qualities which excite feelings of admir- 
ation and hope for the future, it has been their lot 
to suffer and to die, while other peoples less gifted 
have taken the position these might have been ex- 
pected to fill. Such has been the lot of the Slavs. 
Until comparatively recent times they have been 
the sport of a cruel destiny. A well-known histo- 
rian has laid down the dictum that ‘‘a people is 
and remains what its land of origin has made it.”* 
Of no people is this truer than of the Slavs. Just 
as the mounted Nomad is the son and product of 
the arid salt-deserts, the Slav is the product of 
the marsh. The original home of the Slav was 
Polesie—a district about half as large as England, 
triangular in shape with the towns of Brest- 
Litovsk, Mchiles and Kiev forming the apices. 
The whole district was once a lake and even now 
consists mainly of marshland formed by the river 
Pripet. ‘his vast extent of marshland had a 
desolating effect on its inhabitants. Intercourse 
was difficult, well-nigh impossible, except when 
winter gave stability to the treacherous quag- 
mires. It was easier for the Vikings to traverse 
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the network of waters which extend from the 
Baltic to the Caspian than for the Slavs on one 
side of the marsh to visit their neighbours on 
the other. The ancient Slavs therefore lived in 
isolated communities lacking both political and 
social unity. ‘‘ Mauricius ”* testifies that they 
were ‘“‘ kingless and hostile to one another and 
never.cared to form bands.” The historian Pro- 
copius tells us “ that they were not ruled by one 
man but lived from the earliest times in ‘ demo- 
cracy ’ and so they deliberated in common on all 
their affairs—good and bad.” Not only did their 
marshy home militate against political and social 
cohesion but it also sapped their vitality, and 
stunted the growth of men, cattle and vegetation, 
depriving its inhabitants of physical force and 
reducing them to the humblest kind of subsist- 
ence. ‘rhe reeds and rushes of the marsh were 
unsuitable food for cattle; the all-pervading 
marsh rendered agriculture on a large scale impos- 
sible, so that the inhabitants were reduced to 
living mainly by hunting, fishing, pig-rearing and 
the cultivation of manna-grass,—the only kind of 
grain which flourished in that unhealthy region. 
Many of the characteristics of the primitive 
Slav survive to this day in the inhabitant of 
White Russia. ‘‘'The White Russian is above 
alla fisherman and a husbandman. Void of all 
enterprise he leaves others to trade with the 
fruits of his labour and they drain him to the 
last farthing. Drunkenness is his only hateful 
quality ; otherwise he has attractive traits. He 
is thrifty almost to avarice in the management 
of his affairs, and shows an endurance that havr- 
monises little with his slender physique. He is 
in no way aggressive, but rather dreamy, confid- 
ing, not at all malicious, good-tempered, not with- 
out dignity, very hospitable, and a lover of amuse- 
ment. The dance, the song and music are his 
natural elements. On summer evenings the village 
youths assemble in the streets and afterwards 
promenade the whole night long singing in chorus 
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their melancholy lyric songs.”* In Procopius we 
read that the ancient Slavs were not malignant 
nor villainous, but harmless and naive ; while the 
German chronicler, Adam of Bremen, (11075) tells 
us that there was no more hospitable and kindly 
people than the Slavs of Pomerania. 

Such was the people which found itself between 
an upper and nether millstone, and whose early 
history is one long tale of martyrdom. On the 
east and south they were exposed to the mounted 
Nomads of the steppes, and on the west and north 
they had to face the full impact of the Germanic 
on-rush. ‘‘'The Slav and the mounted Nomad,” 
says Peisker, ‘‘ are diametrical extremes, and the 
murderous irony of fate made them neighbours. 
The one was a soft anvil, the other a hammer 
hard as steel. A second not less weighty ham- 
mer, the Germans, came into play, and the anvil 
was beaten flat.” 

The greatest possible contrast exists between 


the expansion of the Slav and the Germanic ~ 


Vilkerwanderung (Wandering of the Nations); the 
Germanic expansion burst like a storm on the 
peoples of the south ; the expansion of the Slavs 
may be compared rather to the on-coming of the 
tide, silent, almost unnoticeable, but irresistible 
and mighty in its results. The two chief enemies 
of the Slav were the Nomads and the Germans, 
It has been the task of the Slavs to act as a buffer 
state, and to save Kurope from the barbarians of 
the Eastern Steppes at the price of its own deve- 
lopment. Had it not been for the Nomads, Rus- 
sia might to-day have stood in the van of Kuro- 
pean progress. ‘‘ Her network of rivers, as if 
created for primitive commerce, is the most mag- 
nificent on the face of the earth, and in spite of 
its inhospitable climate it would certainly have 
nurtured the highest civilization had not its 
southern entrances been situated in the grass 
steppe by the Black and Caspian Seas, the domain 
of the mounted Nomads, the arch-enemies snd 
stiflers of civilisation.” Storm after storm of 
these Nomads swept over the nascent civilisation 
of early Slavonia leaving death and desolation m 
its train. ‘The Greek colonies planted among the 
Scythians of the coasts of the Black Sea and Sea 
of Azov perished in the wild raids of the second 
century B.C., and with them the seeds of civili- 
zation. The Goths established in the third and 
fourth centuries A.D., a domination which 
lasted two hundred years; but in 375 the Goths 
fell before the Huns, and the Slavs were left to 
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Normans at the expense of the Slavs, the attack 


face for fourteen centuries the bands of Nomads 
emanating from that officina gentiwm, Central Asia. 
Huns, Bulgars, Avars, Chazars, Magyars, Patzin- 
aks, Cumans and Mongols appeared in succession, 
one horde overthrowing another, but all com- 
bining to oppress the wretched Slav and to make 
the name of Slav (properly Slovene, a name which 
probably meant ‘‘ an inhabitant of Slovy ”) syno- 
nymous among the peoples of Kurope and Western 
Asia, with the word ‘ slave.’ 

Nor were the Nomads alone in making ‘ slaves’ 
of the Slavs ; the Vikings of the Northlands made 
war on them with ships. The Viking was _ not 
only a pirate and a warrior but was also a trader. 
Trading settlements of the Vikings abounded in 
Northern Russia. Among the chief articles of 
their trade were slaves, ‘he Vikings fell upon 


‘the inhabitants and carried them off to the dist- 


ant Volga and the Nearer East for sale. These 
Vikings were called the os—a name which 
meant the ‘seafarers.’ This word of Seandi- 
navian origin became the name of the greatest of 
the Slav kingdoms—Russia. 


Though the Vikings or Varangians, as the 
were also called, enslaved the Slavs, they were 
not cruel masters. So we find that in the nint 
century the Slavs actually put themselves undex 
the protection of these northern pirates. Th 
Pseudo- Nestor Chronicle relates under the date 
859 A.D. ‘The Slavs drove the Varangians 
over sea, and began to govern themselves, and 
there was no justice among them, and clan rose 
STeaeb CAS eld bad ‘‘and they said to eac 
other: Let us seek for a prince who can reigr 
over us and judge what is right. And they went 
over the sea to the Varangians, to Russ, for so 
were these Varangians called. . . . They said tc 
Russ: ‘Our land is large and rich, but there is 
no order in it ; come ye and reign over us... Anc 
three brothers were these with their whole clan, 
and they took with them all the Russ (7.e., the Scan 
dinavian Russ not the later Slavonic Russians: 
who got their name from the Russ.), and they 
came at first to the Sloviens and built the towr 
of Ladoga, and the eldest Rurik settled in Lado- 
Es ona eh tee and the Russian land got its name 
from these Varangians.”* Thus the Normar 
kingdom of Russia was founded just about twa 
hundred years before the Norman conquest o 
England. 


By the strong bulwark thus erected by the 


* Quoted by Peisker 1, ec. page 434, 
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of the Tatars and other Nomads were checked, 
and the Germans and other Western nations were 
enabled to develop their culture unchecked by the 
devastating inroads of these marauders. 

Rurik concentrated his strength by building 
fortresses. His successor Oleg extended — his 


power at the expense of the souther Tatars and. 


by establishing his capital 2t Kiev, commanded 
the Dnieper and the road to the Black Sea. 
Under Vlademir (980-1015), the Rus became 
Christian and were received into the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, an event fraught with great conse- 
quences, since it bound Russia closely to the 
Eastern Empire, and placed a barrier between the 
Russians and Poles, who were reconverted by the 
Roman Church under Boleslaus (992-1025) ‘in 
order that they might obtain the protection of 
the Holy See against the Germans, who ‘were 
pressing eastwards’, Her Orthodoxy accentuated 
the isolation of Russia, which owing to its posi- 
tion was already out of the ordinary path of 
European development. 

The history of medieval Russia is one long 
story of constant struggle against the Nomad 
hordes, which threatened its very existence from 
the east and south, the powerful kingdom of 
Poland ever jealous of any increase in power on 
the part of its Muscovite neighbours on the east, 
and the tendencies towards decentralisation and 
faction within. 

Another stage in Russian history began with 
the accession of Ivan the Terrible (1534-84). 
Tyan was the first Russian sovereign to invent 
and consistently act up to a regular theory 
of autocracy, focussed in the person of the 
Tsar. He was the regenerator of old Muscovy. 
Surrounding himself with the most capable men 
he could find, he set himself to break the power 
of the Tatars, and to extend his empire to the 
Volga. The Crimea was invaded and partially 
subjugated, and the power of the Russian nobles 
broken. He was determined that there should be 
no power in Russia except the Tsar. Yet in spite 
of his genius and his foresight, his reign left Rus- 
sia worse off than he found it. His cruelty out- 
raged the rights of humanity and stimulated 
the worst elements in the people. Politically 
he showed wonderful foresight and anticipated 
some of the ideals of Peter the Great. He 
was very popular with the lower and middle 
classes, and was the first Tsar to summon and take 
the advice of a popular assembly. Yet his reign 
was followed by a period of terrible confusion, 
during which the Russian State almost dis- 
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A better order of things dawned for Russia 
with the accession of the Romanovs in the person 
of Michael Romanov, 1613. ‘ It is not too much 
to say that the Renaissance of Russia dates from 
the quingquennium (1613-1618) during which the 
great men of the realm devoted themselves to the 
prtriotic duty of guiding the footsteps of their 
young Tsar, and rallying the recuperative ele- 
ments of the nation round the newly established 
throne. A new spirit of patriotism pervaded the 
people. Local and personal aims were abandoned, 
and the people united in placing themselves under 
an autocracy which seemed to promise the best 
government for their Fatherland.” Russia was in 
a desperate condition. ‘lhe Swedes were in pos- 
session of their Baltic Provinces as well as the 
great emporium of Nijni-Novgored; the Poles 
held Smole: sk and the West; the Cossacks were 
trying to establish a kingdom for themselves on 
the Volgn; and hordes of savage Tatars swarm- 
ed burning, outraging and pillaging in every 
direction. ‘hanks to the genius and energies of 
the young king, these dangers were all surmount- 
ed and the power of Russia consolidated at the 
expense of her foes. Poland her greatest rival 
sank gradually during the 17th century, while 
Russia slowly but surely grew in strengta and 
prosperity. 

Owing to their past, the Russians were far 
behind the rest of Europe in civilisation. 
“An iron-bound conservatism, the consequence 
of a gross ignorance due again to centuries 
of isolation from the civilised West, fettered 
every movement, every thought of the national 
life. Perpetual tutelage and an absolute want of 
culture were almost invincible obstacles to any- 
thing like the development of a free and healthy 
social life in Muscovy, while the continual in- 
crease of public burdens, and the repression of 
all popular amusements by the Greek Church, 
drove the people to seek relief from the grinding 
monotony of life in habitual drunkenness and the 
grossest sensuality.”* This was the result of 
centuries of oppression on a people possessing 
many noble qualities which, if developed, would 
have placed them among the foremost of the na- 
tions of Kurope in the 17th century. It was from 
a people in this condition that Peter the Great set 
himself to build that new Russia, which has 
become the Russia of to-day. 


Peter the Great ascended the throne in 1689 
and died in 1725. On his accession he found the 
Kmpire suffering from evils of every kind—“ dis- 


* Bain; Slavonic Hurope, page 257-59, 1. c page 326, 
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sipation of energy, dislike of co-operation, repu- 

diation of responsibility, lack of initiative, the 

tyranny of the family, the insignificance of the 
individual.” To remove these was a Herculean 
task, but the Emperor did not shrink from it. 
He found his country a semi-Oriental power, he 
made her a Western nation ; he found her isolated 
from the West, shut in on from the sea on the 
north-west by Sweden, cut off from Europe on 
the west by Poland, and barred from the Black 
Sea by Turkey. With indomitable perseverance 
he set himself to reform the internal institutions 
and raise them from a barbaric level to that of 
the Western states. He saw witha statesman’s 
foresight that if his country was to occupy its 
rightful place among the nations of the West that 
her way must be cleared towards the sea. With 
this end in view he made war on the Swedes and 
established his new capital, St. Petersburg, on 
the shores of the gulf of Finland. The weakness 
of Turkey paved the way for Russian domination 
in the Black Sea. Poland was already weak. 
The policy thus initiated by Peter the Great was 
carried on by his successors, and in spite of re- 
lapses progress was maintained. Catherine II. 
extended the boundaries of the Empire westwards 
by sharing in the partitions of Poland. In her 
reign the Crimea was finally conquered and Russia 
became the most powerful nation on the Black 
Sea. Constant progress was also made in extend- 
ing the Empire in the Kast. 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
Russia had an area of about 2,000,000, square miles 
and a population estimated at about 50,000,000. 
In spite of her great extent, she was with the 
exception of Poland, a united empire. The 
central provinces were of Slav blood, not without 
some Tatar admixture, which increases in the 
east and south-east. The Baltic Provinces were 
inhabited by Letts, Lithuanians and Finns; of 
these the Letts and Lithuanians had been for 
centuries under German influence. Her popula- 
tion at this period was mainly rural, only some 
five per cent. of the whole living in towns, the 
largest of which were St. Petersburg with 
300,000 inhabitants and Moscow with about 
230,000. The population was composed of two 
classes, nobles and serfs. Peter the Great had 
striven to build up a middle class of traders and 
craftsmen, but without much success. Foreign 
trade was mainly in the hands of aliens or Jews. 
Education, in spite of Peter’s efforts, had made 
but little progress. The learned professions had 
no corporate existence, and the possession of 

cipital was almost restricted to the nobility, 


The Army, Navy, Church, and Civil Service were 
the only professions which brought distinction 
and eminence in these was the lot of a favoured 
few. Corruption and incompetence were rife in 
all. The vast mass of the people were serfs, 
chained to the soil and without political or social 
rights, entirely in the power of the landowners. 
No ray of hope lighted up the future for the 
wretched serf. ‘‘ Education was prohibited to 
him ; his agricultural implements were of a very 
rudimentary kind ; his cattle were few and stunt- 
ed.”* In matters ecclesiastical the Orthodox 
Church was all-powerful and was regarded with 
affection by the people. 

On the murder of Paul I, in 1801, Alexander I. 
became Tsar. His accession was hailed with de- 
light by the nation, and his subjects looked for- 
ward with hope to the reign of one who was 
known to possess enlightened view. From_ his 
tutor Laharpe, he had imbibed the liberal views 
of Rousseau-and Voltaire. Their hopes were not 
disappointed. During the first ten years numer- 
ous domestic reforms were carried out. ‘The 
administration was remodelled ; the nobility were 
granted their ancient rights ; merchants and pea 
sants were allowed to hold land ; the fetters placec 
on trade were struck off; the censorship of th 
press was relaxed ; education was extended, anc 
many legal reforms were cariied out. | 

In foreign affairs a change of policy was inaug 
rated. Owing to Paul’s infatuation for Napoleon 
Russia had become involved in war with Britai 
The young Tsar formed a coalition against Na 
leon. Prussia alone remained doubtful, and i 
was only the urgent appeals of Alexander J] 
backed by the entreaties of Stein that rouse 
Frederick William and his Prussians from thei 
lethargy. Austerlitz and Jena saw the armi 
of the Alliance routed and the disappointment 
Alexander’s hopes. Napoleon invaded Russie 
and Alexander was compelled to make peace wit 
Napoleon at Tilsit, 1807. This peace committe: 
Russia to Napoleon’s economic designs, and le 
to the Russian conquest of Finland from Swede 
(1809), and incidentally to the Finnish Questior 

In 1809, Napoleon offended Russia by the cree 
tion of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, which rot 
bed Russia of most of Poland, and raised up 
powerful enemy on her western frontier. Tt 
result was that Russia threw in her lot with tH 
Allies, Russia was invaded, and Moscow burn 
Alexander was the soul of the Coalition whic 
overthrew Napoleon at Leipzig (1813), th 
Battle of the Nations, and entered . Paris c 


*Skrine: Eapansion of Russia, page 12. 
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March 31st, 1814. In this connection it is inter- 
sting to note that to the Emperor Alexander 
are largely due the more civilised conceptions of 
yvarfare which Europe (exceptis exctpiendis) now 
bserves.”* In spite of the memory of Moscow, 
he Russian hosts refrained from pillage. Alexan- 
ler showed himself the true friend of France, 
nd it was largely owing to his efforts that Louis 
XVIII. was forced to sign the Charter of Liber- 
jes. After Waterloo Bliicher announced that 
1e intended to levy a war-contribution of 
£40,000,000 on Paris, destroy the Place de Ven- 
16me and biow up the bridge of Jena. (Prussian 
methods have not changed much in the last 
1undred years). It was only by the Tsar posting 
. regiment of his “ barbarians” on the doomed 
ridge that the Prussians were prevented from 
carrying out their threat. While the Austrians 
ind Prussians pillaged France, the British and 
Russian armies alone refrained from plunder. In 
his connection, it may be well to point out that 
in the War of Liberation against Napoleon the 
russians had no objection to serve with the 
‘Muscovite barbarians” as they now politely 
rm the Russians. Throughout the war it was the 
ermans and Austrians who showed the spirit of 
arbarism rather than their Russian allies. 

It is interesting in the light of present events 
o note the part taken by the Tsar in the strug- 
le against Napoleon. ‘‘ His share was out of 
ll proportion to the ill-developed resources of 
ussia. Alone he could never have crushed the 
an of Destiny; but without him the continent 
ould not have risen against its oppressor. His 
nacity, when the Allies despaired of victory led 
hem to Paris and enabled them to dictate peace 
here. When Napoleon’s escape from Elba called 
or fresh efforts, the Tsar was again the main- 
pring of the common cause. The victory won by 
is vigour and persistence was crowned by a mag- 
animity worthy of the heroic age. For a brief 

riod he was the arbiter of Europe; and the 
yes of all turned to him for protection. Intrepid 
in danger, he held war in horror, and, conscious 
f the evils which afflicted the nation, he resolved 
to devote the remainder of his life to alleviating 
them.” 

Unfortunately for Russia the times were not 
ipe either in Russia or in Europe for the realisa- 
tion of Alexander’s noble ideals. The ‘ Holy 
Alliance,” thanks to the malign influence of 
Metternich, instead of facilitating the coming of 


*Skrine: Expansion of Russia, page 320. 
7 Skrine, |. c. page 45. 


the Kingdom of God became an engine of despo- 
tism which was ruthlessly used to stamp out lile- 
ral ideas. Returning home to find his country 
exhausted and a great deal of discontent among 
his subjects, Alexander carried out reforms in 
the finances and the army, but the great dream 
of his life, the Liberation of the Serfs, was left 
to one of his successors. During the Jong war 
public morality had declined and a thorough 1e- 
form of the legal administration was found neces- 
sary. The peculation and corruption among the 
Government servants were repressed with a strong 
hand. Fuwither encouragement was given to 
commerce and trade throughout the Empire, 
manufactures of all kinds being sedulously en- 
couraged and aided by the imposition of tariffs. 

Bat though he encouraged reforms at home, the 
Tsar fell more and more under the influence of 
Metternich and politically he set himself to repress 
anything savouring of Jacobinism. In pursuance 
of her claim to be the guardian of Christian sub- 
jects in the Turkish Empire, Russia aided the 
Greeks in their struggle for independence—much 
against the will of the Tsar, whose hand was 
forced 1822-5. The last years of his reign are 
marked by the reactionary policy, known as the 
Arakchievchina, named after Arakchiv, the 
Chancellor. During these years all liberal ideas 
were suppressed, education of the common people 
was forbidden, religious liberty withdrawn and the 
old abuses flourished. The natural result was that 
hundreds of secret societies sprang into existence, 
and the whole country was soon seething with 
discontent. 

The reaction begun in the last years of Alexan- 
der continued under his successor Nicholas I, 
1825-55. The chief events of his reign apart from 
the Crimean War were the Revolution in Poland, 
which ended in the final loss of Polish liberty 
and unmitigated despotism, and the war with Per- 
sia. Great advances were made in Central Asia 
and the Caucasus. In 1849, Muraviev built the 
great fortress of Petrepavolsk in Kamskatchka. 

With the accession of Alexander II. an era of 
reform set in once more. The new reign saw the 
Kmancipation of the Serfs (1861), a reform which 
surpasses in the magnitude of the numbers aflect- 
ed by any similar reform in history. These serfs 
now became free and_ self-respecting citizens. 
Attempts had been made by previous Tsais to 
reform the administration of law and order, but 
under Nicholas 1. the whole judicial administra- 
tion was reorganised, the condition of prisons 
was improved, and legal procedure facilitated. 
Local self-government was also introduced, and 
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land-proprietors met to discuss the affairs of the 
parish on an equal footing with emancipated serfs. 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace describes the effect 
produced on his mind by the debates at these as- 
semblies. ‘¢ Unlike,” he says, “ the English, who 
crawl cautiously forward along the rugged path 
of progress, looking attentively to right and left 
and seeking to avoid obstacles and circumvent 
opposition by conciliation and compromise, the 
~ Russian dashes boldly into the unknown, keeping 
his eye fixed on the distant goal and striving to 
follow a bee-line, regardless of pitfalls and conse- 
quences.”* ‘Chis reminds us of Talleyrand’s 
saying that ‘the cardinal difference between 
Russia and the rest of Europe was that she 
worked for the future; and her neighbours 
only for the present.’ But the result of working 
for the future, and neglecting the present, is 
seen in those men reactions which have been so 
common in Russian history, 

The enthusiasm of Alexander IJ. for reform was 
unhappily checked by a widespread revolutionary 
movement, chiefly among the student classes, who 
imagined that the most advanced socilist ideals 
of the West could be realised immediately, if only 
autocrats were got rid of. The movement spread 
to all classes, and in 1881, Alexander II. was as- 
sassinated ‘on the eve of issuing a decree 
for the Convocation of a National Assembly.” 

Alexander IIJ., like his predecessors in the 
XIXth century, began his reign ina time of cri- 
sis. During the last three years of his father’s 
reign, outrage and sedition pervaded the Empire. 
The natural result of this period of terror was 
that reform ceased for a time, but during the 
next twenty-five years, those already initiated 
were consolidated and Russia made considerable 
progress economically. Nihilism gradually de- 
clined, but an anti-Semite crusade began under 
Ignatiev in 1882. Byaseries of edicts almost 
every political right was wrested from the Jews, 
who were obnoxious to the Greek Church, who 
had in Pobiedonostev (Proeurator of the Holy 
Synod) and Ignatiev willing instruments, whose 
influence was all-powerful with the pious Tsar. 
On the other hand the new Tsar was most. solici- 
tous for the welfare of the peasantry. In 1884 
the last relic of serfdom, the poll-tax, was abo- 
lished ; a scheme of land-purchase was _ initiated ; 
and the peasantry were empowered to purchase or 
rent land by the institution of Peasants Banks. 
The Tsar also tried to discourage drunkenness by 
reducing the number of public-houses—a reform 
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which was carried to its conclusion by the abol 
tion of the State-sale of liquor in Russia in 191+ 

Special attention was also paid to the magnif 
cent forests of Russia, of which she possesse 
498,000,000 acres. Measures were passed fe 
regulating wood-cutting and special Forest- Board 
established. ‘The great mineral wealth of Russi 
was tapped under the care of M. Witte, protectio 
was extended to young industries and an era» ¢ 
industrial progress set in. The result may be see 
in the development of a city like Lodz,which had 
population of only 50,000 in 1872, and of 400,00 
in 1910. ‘Towards the end of the reign of Alex 
ander IIT., Russia made rapid progress in railwa 
development. In 1891, the Trans-Siberian rail 
way, which linked up Western Europe with th 
Pacific Ocean, was begun and railways are rapid] 
being constructed in every part of the Empire. 

Politically Alexender’s reign was reactionary 
His favourite maxim was—‘‘ One Russia, on 
Creed, one T'sar.” We have already seen how h: 
zeal for ‘ one Creed’ Jed to the terrible persec 
tions of the Jews; Protestant dissenters wer 
also subjected to vigorous restrictions. In bhi 
zeal for centralisation he stamped out the las 
relics of Polish freedom, and began the curtai 
ment of the liberties of the Grand Duchy of Fir 
land. A system of Russification was adoptec 
which was specially aimed at the destruction c 
Swedish influence in that Province. This polic 
is still dominant in the councils of the Tsar. 

The earlier portion of the reign of Alexande 
III was guided in foreign policy by a treaty wit 
Germany, engineered by Bismarck in 1884. Bu 
Germany’s alliance with Austria and the cons 
quent danger to Russian interests in the Balkan; 
led to a gradual estrangement, which threw Ru 
sia into the arms of France, (1891) now isolate 
by the Triple Alliance and the antagonism c 
England, with whose interests the Russian ac 
vance towards India seemed likely to clash. 

While Alexander ILI was an autocrat of 
autocrats, and showed it in his repression of lib 
ral instincts in his subjects, his devotion to tk 
church, his zeal for the greatness of his county 
and the well-being of the peasantry won him tk 
love and affection of the vast bulk of his subject: 
so that his death in 1894 was bewailed by ever 
class of the community. 

Nicholas IT., the present Tsar, affirmed on hi 
accession his intention to “ promote the progre: 
and peaceful glory of our beloved Russia, and th! 
happiness of all our faithful subjects,” a promis 
which he has faithfully kept, in spite of the cris: 
which his country has passed through during k 
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reign. The war with Japan which seemed fraught 

‘with the disaster to Russia has really been a 
blessing in disguise. Rwussia’s defeat forced her 
sovereign and his ministers to throw themselves 
in earnest into the task of trying to satisfy the 
political aspirations of the country. The result 
of this was the promulgation of a decree consti- 
tuting a Chamber of Deputies or Duma, freely 
elected by the people, and an Upper House, or 
Imperial Council, whose members are selected 
partly by election and partly by nomination. 
Here are collected a most heterogenous assembly 
of nationalities—Great Russians, Little Russians, 
Finns, Tatars, Poles, Russo-Germans, Circassians, 
ete. ‘The number of parties is almost as large as 
the number of nationalities. ‘The cabinet unlike 
ours is nominated by the Tsar, though his choice 
is limited by the fact that he must choose minis- 
ters who will receive the support of the Duma. 
Dead-locks have occurred several times and are 
likely to occur again in future, but slowly and 
surely the Russian people are working out their 
political salvation as they have worked out their 
economic and social salvation. 

It is true that much remains to be done even 
in these two last spheres. Education is still back- 
ward, “‘ but three great educational factors are at 
work ; the first is the Government educational 
system which is doing its utmost to extend lower 
secondary and higher education throughout the 
Empire ; the second is the army in which every 
unlettered recruit is taught to read and _ write; 
and the third is to be found in the practical edu- 
cation given in the village assemblies which are 
spread like a network over the Empire, and where 
all communal affairs are discussed and settled.” 
A new spirit has begun to pervade the people. 
In agricultural affairs the peasantry are relinqui- 
shing their conservative methods and manifesting 
progressive spirit. Industrially the country is 
assing through a revolution, which may not 


: T was long ago pointed out by Madame De 
I Stael that “thought, which calms other 

people, excites the Germans.” If that was 

true of the Germany of her day, it is truer 
f modern Germany, and in our time the thought 
f Germany has been singularly feverish, full of 
eady doctrine and megalomania. ‘The hasty 


inaptly be compared with the English Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth century. A new 
mercantile and middle class has arisen, full of 
sympathy with culture and progress. The stand- 
ard of comfort has everywhere risen. The sons 
of the new middle class are being well-educated 
in schools, technical colleges and _ universities. 
The clergy, on the whole, are the most backward 
class, but under the new regime their attitude is 
neutral towards science and culture rather than 
obstructive. The church must not be entirely 
blamed for the persecution of the Jews. It is 
true that they are not guiltless, but much of the 
hatred of the Jew has been due to economic 
rather than religious causes. The Jewish money- 
lender in the past made himself both indispensable 
to and hated by the Russian peasant. 

The nobles have also shared in the general pro- 
gress: ‘They have been described by a competent 
judge as “well-educated, highly cultured, remark- 
ably open-minded, most anxious to aequaint them- 
selves with the latest ideas in science, literature 
and art, and very fond of studying the most ad- 
vanced foreign theories of social and_ political 
development, with a view to applying them to 
their own country*.” 

We will conclude this sketch of the political 
and social development of Russia by quoting 
Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace’s summing up of 
Russia’s relation to EKngland—‘“ The conflic- 
ting interests of the two great powers are 
not so irreconcilable as they are so often 
represented, and the chances of solving the 
difficult problem by mutually satisfactory com- 
promises may be greatly increased by cultivating 
friendly relations with the Power which was 
formerly our rival and now our ally.” All that 
has occurred since the War began tends to 
justify this optimistic view of the future relations 
between the Russian and British Empires. 

* Mackenzie Wallace, |. c, 2, ibid page 23, 
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people who expound the causes of the war in the 
half-penny papers have seized on the name of 
Nietszche and dragged it into every discussion 
with the assurance which only complete ignorance 
of his work can give. ‘The truth is that only to a 
very limited extent, and then mostly indirectly, 
can Nietszche be regarded as the author of 
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the movement which culminated in German 
aggression and the war. His great and disorder- 
ed mind was that of a poet rather than that of a 
philosopher—many of his ideas can be paralleled 
out of William Blake—and he cannot possibly be 
regarded. as “a safe guide.” There is much extra- 
vagance, much morbidity, much ferocious egotism 
in Nietszche, but there are indisputable flashes of 
wisdom, clements of real grandeur, and for the 
discriminating reader a tonic against sentiment- 
alism that is dangerous only if swallowed in 
large doses. It is to lesser men, to the n6étori- 
ously fanatical historian Trietschke and to the 
egregious Bernhardi, that we must look for the 
clearer and coarser doctrinés which have helped to 
intensify the madness of modern Germany. 

Of Bernhardi the man, there is little to say. 
He is over sixty years of age, a retired General 
living on his estate in Silesia, and writing there 
books which have no great intrinsic value but 
whih has greatly stimulated the German mili- 
tarists and therefore claim attention. 

Bernhardi’s writings on the methods by which 
war should be waged do not here concern us. We 
have to deal with (i) his belief that war is in 
itself “an instrument of culture,’ and (ii) his 
conviction that war is a necessity for Germany, 
unless she is to lose her position. As regards the 
first part of the enquiry, it may shortly be said 
that there is a considerable amount of half-truth 
in Bernhardi’s contentions. | War does undoubt- 
edly bring out some valuable qualities in civilised 
mankind, which in peace are liable to decay or at 
least to lie dormant. ‘The thing is a platitude, 
and here it may be said that Bernhardi is an in- 
veterate platitude-monger, with no really fine 
quality of mind, though with a kind of crude 
power of pressing assertions home. ‘The proper 
answer to the first part of Bernhardi’s case is not 
denial of the truths he exaggerates but the retort 
that his contention is merely a criticism of our 
failure to make peace a finer thing. The inference 
which wisdom would draw from his premiss is 
not—‘‘ Then let us rush into war,” but, ‘let us 
make peace something more heroical than the 
mere negation of war.” As for the second part 
of his case, it needs more detailed statement. 

Being a German, with the humoutrless megalo- 
mania of modern or Prussianised Germany in his 
very marrow, he calmly assumes as a sort of law 
that Germany must be morally (‘‘ morally ” is 
good) entitled to acquire such territories as other 
Powers now hold, for by their possession she 


would be enabled to “ find herself,” to realise her 
national aspirations. That this is not a burlesque 
of his view may be easily shown. He writes in 
the work translated as “ Britain, Germany’s 
Vassal” to this effect:—The Germans are the 
most cultured race on the earth; they started 
late in the race for colonies; they believe they 
could make better use of colonies than Great 
Britain and France have done; therefore they 
have a moral right to acquire British and French 
colonies! The moral question being thus simply 
settled, Bernhardi turns to the problems of prac- 
tical politics. According to him, the Triple /n- 
tente is directed against Germany, whereas of 
course it was entirely defensive and so vague that 
Great Britain’s intervention in this war would 
have been uncertain if Belgian neutrality had not 
been violated. And why is Great Britain so de- 
termined to destroy Germany’s navy? Bernhardi 
is ready with the most fantastic explanation eve 
given by a professed authority on internationa’ 
affairs. Great Britain, he declares, expects even: 
tually to have to fight the United States! She 
dared not risk that with so powerful a fleet as the 
German in European waters. Consequently 
according to Bernhardi, she has for years beer 
anxious to bring about war and smash the Ger; 
man fleet while as vet the Anglo-American wa’ 
was a long way off! Of course, the explanation 
this clumsy and far-fetched fiction is that Bern 
hardi dare not avow that Germany has for year 
persistently challenged British naval supremac 
while on land she was making herself on th 
whole the first military Power in the world, 

‘‘ Hemmed in” by Great Britain, France an 
Russia, denied all opportunity of asserting h 
precious moral right to other nations’ colonies 
and bursting with the parvenu pride of a ney 
Empire, for which Bernhardi finds « prettier name 
Germany finds war “a moral and biological ne 
cessity.” ‘I'wo years ago he wrote :—“ A poli¢ 
which is ready to act is demanded in the interes 
of self-preservation out of political wisdom. J] 
would be very dangerous to follow a waitin 
policy.” And again :—‘‘ If we maintain an att} 
tude of inactivity and drift, Germany’s positio 
will become more and more unfavourable.” H 
has not had long to. wait for that war which we 
to be “an instrument of culture” (applied to tk 
historic art-treasures of Belgium) and _ to prov 
the force of his claim that the Germans are tl 
most idealistic and enlightened of peoples, 
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VON. BERNHARD I, 


THE DREADFUL STORY OF WILLIAM AND THE MATCHES. 


It almost makes me cry to tell 

What fovlish William once befell. 
He’d grown more headstrdéng every day 
And now was left alone at play. 

Upon the table close at hand 

A box of matches chanced to stand. 
Now Dame Europa oft had told him 


That if he touched them she would scold 
him. 


But William said, ‘‘ Oh, what a pity, 
For when they burn it is so pretty ! 
So long I’ve waited for this game! 


They crackle and they spurt and flame !” 


The pussy-cats heard this, 
And they began to hiss, 
And stretch their claws, 


And raise their paws : 


‘* Me-ow,” they said, “‘ me-ow, me-o ; 


You'll burn to death if you do so!” 


But William would not take advice 
Me lit a match—it was $0 nice ! 

It crackled so, it burnt so clear 
(Exactly like the picture here), 

He jumped for joy and ran about, 
And was too pleased to ptit it out. 


The pussy-cats were still 
Alarmed at naughty Will. 
They stretched their claws, 
And raised their paws : 
‘““°Tis very, very wrong, you know ; 
Me-ow, me-o! Me-ow, me-o! 

You will be burnt if you do so! 


But see, O what a flaming storm ! 
The fire has caught his uniform ; 
His tunic burns, his arms, his hair, 


He burns all over, everywhere. 


Then how the pussy-casts did mew, 

What else, poor pussies, could they do ? 

They screamed at him, ’twas all in vain, 

And then they. screamed and screamed 
again 

‘“ Make haste! make haste! me-ow, me-o! 

He’ll burn to death, we told him so !” 


So Will was burnt, with all bis clothes, 
His arms and hands and eyes and nose: 
All perished in a flaming crash— 
Except the points of his moustache ! 
And nothing else but these was found 


Among his ashes on the ground. 


And when the good cats sat beside 

The smoking ruins, how they cried ! 

‘* Me-ow me-00, me-ow me-00, 

What will our German Empire do ?” 
The tears ran down their cheeks so fast 
They made a little pond at last. 


* From Messrs Methuen & Co’s., publication,—- 
‘* Swollen headed William,” 
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GENERAL VON MOLTKE, 


The German Generalissimoin the War of 1870. 
and the Victor of Sedan, Von Moltke’s name 
is sti] an inspiration to the Germans. From 
all accounts the German Staff is following 
closely the principles and methods laid Gown 
by this great strategist, 


The National Songs of the Belligerents 
BY PROF. K. C. MACARTNEY, M.A,, 


(of the Madras Christian College.) 
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THE ENGLISH NATIONAL ANTHEM, 


EARLY all nations possess battle-songs and 
battle-tunes, and the value of these to 
an army in the field is immense, seeing 
that very much depends upon arousing the 

enthusiasm of the individual soldier. This has 

been recognised by some Governments, notably 
the German, who train their armies to sing at 
the word of command with as much ease as they 
train them to shoot. In the British Army, 
however, the songs of the troops are not the 
songs which have been hallowed by tradition, but, 
sa rule, the latest music-hall ditty, the English 
oldier does not care ‘to sing about himself. 

‘here are however some songs and hymns in 

vhich the British Empire as a whole gives vent 

o its feelings of patriotism in moments of exalt- 

tion. The most conspicuous among these is 

he National Anthem, ‘ God Save the King.’ It 
as 1 thoroughly British instinct which prompt- 

d Mr. Crooks, Labour M:P. for Woolwich, to 

tart the singing of this Hymn on the proroga- 

ion of Parliament the other day, 

The origin of this most famous of all National 
nthems is still uncertain. No trace of either 
ords or music can be found earlier than the 
rst years of the 17th century. The first claim- 
nt has always been favoured because of his 
ame, Dr. John Bull. His Ayre corresponds to 
art of the air of ‘God Save the King,’ and. was 
etually used for a Latin Hymn, on which some 
aim to base the English sung in the Royal 
hapel in 1688, but neither the Latin Hymn nor 

e English Ayre exactly correspond with the 

nthem. Other songs, the airs of which have a 

rtial resemblance to that of ‘God Save the 

ing’ are ‘‘ Remember, O thou man” (1611), 

Franklin is fled away ” (1669), and an air by 

r. Purcell published in 1696 upon which is 

daclaim put forward in favour of this 

eat musician, 

Perhaps the best claimant to the authorship of 

l@ words is Henry Carey, who is reported to 

we sung them in 1740, at a banquet to celebrate 
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the taking of Portobello. In 1742 the words and 
music were published by Kidson. During the 
excitement attending the Jacobite rising of 1745, 
‘God Save the King’ was sung as a_pro- 
Hanoverian patriotic song at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, and was published, words only, 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine for October of that 
year, It is quite possible that the words are in 
older songs, but very little trace of them remains. 
Itis true that late in the 17th century the pass 
word was given to the Navy of ‘God Save the 
King’ with the countersign ‘Long may He 
Reign,’ but no theory of an earlier date of author- 
ship for ‘God Save the King’ could possibly be 
built upon so slight a foundation. We have, 
therefore, to conclude that the Anthem was first 
composed in the reign of King George IT. A 
reference to the text of the verses will show that 
it could not have been sung to delight the ear of 
a Tudor or Stuart Sovereign : 


May he defend our laws 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice 
God Save the King 


has something Whiggish in the sound of it, rhyme 
and lyrical fervour have both here succumbed 
under the weight of constitutional theory. The 
first verse is the one most commonly sung, and it 
is certainly the best. Scrupulous persons have * 
objected to the fiery pugnacity of the second 
verse, and those who are quite unmoved by such 
considerations will no doubt agree that ‘ knavish 
tricks’ as a rhyme for ‘ politics’ is perilously 
near to the licences allowed only in comic verse, 
We have pointed out that the defect of the last 
verse is that it lacks the intensity of the other 
two. It has often happened that on very special 
occasions verses have been added to the National 
Anthem, as, for example, on the occasion of 
the Diamond Jubilee celebrations of her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, but these verses have 
never survived the occasion for which they 
appeared, 


The text of the Anthem is as follows ; 
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GOD SAVE THE KING. 


God save our gracious King! 
Long live our noble King! 
God save the King! 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us ; 
God save the King! 


© Lord our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 

And make them fall ! 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On Thee our hopes we fix,— 

God save us a}]! 


Thy choicest gifts in store, 

On him be pleased to pour, 
Long may he reign! 

May he defend our Jaws, 

And ever give us cause 

To sivg, with heart and voice, 
God save the King. 

The tune of the English National Anthem has 
evidently a great fascination for foreign peoples. 
In 1766 there were French words set to the 
tune; in 1790 Harries wrote the words of the 
Danish National Anthem for the English tune, 
and, his example was followed by Schumacher in 
1793 when composing the Prussian Hymn, 
which is the tune played in Germany to do 
honour to any prince of the House of Hohen- 
zollern, ‘ Heil dir im liebe krantz,’ which is the 
only strictly religious lyric of a national character 
in Germany. Down to 1830 this tune was used 
on all ceremonial occasions in Russia, and the 
people of the United States of America sing to 
it their song ‘‘ My Country ’tis of thee.” 


THE RUSSIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM, 


The Russian National Anthem was composed 
by General Alexis Theodorovitch Lwoff, who was 
made director of the Imperial Chapel in 1836. 
The words are by Joukovsky (1833). Of all 
compositions of this class it is the most moving 
and solemn, it is far more a hymn than a 
National Song. The accepted translation is as 
follows : . 

God the All-terrible, Thou-who ordainest, 
Thunder Thy clarion and lightning Thy sword, 
Show forth Tby pity on high where Thou reignest, 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


God the All-merciful, earth hath forsaken 
Thy holy ways, and hath slighted Thy word, 
Let not Thy wrath in its terror awaken, 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord, 


God the Omnipotent, Mighty Avenger, 
Watching invisible, judging unheard, 
Save us in mercy, and save us in danger, 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 


MIE AUSTRIAN NATIONAL ANTHEM, 


The music of the Austrian National Anthem 
‘Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser’ was composed by 
Haydn (1707), it is said at the Imperial com- 
mand. It figures as a hymn tune in English 
hymn-books. ‘The translation by Edward Oxenford 
is not a very successful rendering of the vigour 
of the German of Baron Zedlitz. The text is as 
follows: 


God preserve our gracious Emp’ror, 
rauz our sovereign, great is he! 

Wire as ruler, deep in knowledge, 
Natious his renown may see! 

Love entwines a crown of laurel 
That shall all unfading be; 

God preserve our gracious Emp’ror, 
Franz our sovereign, great is he! 


O’er a vast and mighty Empire 
Ruler and Sovereign day by day ; 
Though he wields a potent sceptre, 
All beneficent his sway ! 
From his shield the Sun of Justice 
Ever casts its purest ray ! 
God preserve, etc. 


To adorn himself with virtues 
He, and all successful, tries ; 
Ne’er against his loving people 
Does his hand in anger rise ! 
No! to see them free and happy, 
This he holds the highest prize. 
God preserve, etc. 


Pioneer of perfect freedom, 
Blessings round his footsteps cling ! 
To its pinnacle of greatness 
Soon may he his country bring! 
And when death at last approaches 
Shall his grateful people sing : 
God preserve, etc. 


THE FRENCH NATIONAL SONG, 


This concludes that class of National Song t 
which the term Anthem may with any strictness 
be apptied. But of late years a tendency has 
grown up to divest the term ‘Anthem’ of any 
specially religious significance in this sense, sc 
that we find people writing and speaking of th 
French and Belgian National ‘ Anthenis,’ mean- 
ing the Marseillaise and the Brabanconne, anc 
we have even heard the term recently applied ta 
‘Rale Britannia’ and ‘ Die Wacht am Rhine.’ 

Though the Marseillaise cannot be called a religi. 
ous hymn, it is the most fervent, the most exalt: 
ed, and the most national, of all national songs: 
We have known people utterly ignorant of the 
meaning of the words carried away by the inspirea 
tune of the Republic. Everyone who realizes th: 
power of sound to inspire action must acknows 
ledge that one of the great spiritual assets 0} 
France is the possession of this wonderful song 


THE NATIONAL SONGS OF THE BELLIGERENTS. 


The story of its composition is one full of 
romance. On the evening of Tuesday 24th 
April 1792, Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, 
Captain of Engineers, attached to the Army of 
the Lower Rhine, was at supper in the house of 
Dietrich, the Mayor of Strasburg. In the course 
of conversation, the host expressed regret that 
the young recruits had no song, the singing of 
which might keep their enthusiasm at white 
heat. Uefore the evening was over, Rouget de 
Lisle has composed and sung both words and 
music. Next day he wrote it down and dedi- 
cated it to the General commanding the Army of 
the Rhine. It was played by the band of the Garde 
Nationale on Sunday 29th April. On 25th June, 
the singer Mireur sang it at a banquet in Mavr- 
seilles on the eve of the departure of the southern 
army for Paris. It was they who brought it 
to the capital, and it was first heard in battle on 
10th August during the attack on the Tuilleries. 
It receives its name from the fact that it was 
the southern army which brought it to Paris. 
The following is the accepted translation : 


Ye sons of France, awake to glory, 

Hark, hark, what myriads bid you rise, 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, 
Behold their tears and hear their cries ! 

Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band, 
Affright and desolate the land, 
While peace and liberty lie b'eeding ? 
To arms! To arms, ye brave! 
Th’avenging sword unsheath ! 
March on, march on, all hearts resolved 
To victory or death. 


Now, now the dangerous storm is scowling 
Which treacherous kings, confederate, raise ; 
The dogs of war, let loose, are howling, 
And, lo! our fields and cities blaze, 
And shall we basely view the ruin, 
While lawless force, with guilty stride, 
Spreads desolation far and wide, 
With crimes and blood nis hands embruing. 


With Juxury and pride surrounded, 
The vile, insatiate despots dare, 
Their thirst of power and gold unbounded, 
To mete and vend the light and air ; 
Like beasts of burden would they load us, 
Like gods would bid their slaves adore; 
But man is man, and who is more ? 
Then shall they longer lash and goad us ? 


O Liberty! can man resign thee ! 
Once having felt thy generous flame ? 
Can dungeon, bolts, and bars confine thee, 
Or whip thy noble spirit tame ? 
Too long the world has wept, bewailing 
That falsehood’s dagger tyrants wield ; 
But freedom is our sword and shield, 
And all their arts are unavailing. 
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THE BELGIAN NATIONAL SONG, 


La Brabanconne was written by Genneval and 
set to music by Campenhout, during the struggle 
of the Belgians to assert their independence * of 
Holland in 1830. Though it cannot bear com- 
parison with the Marseillaise, the greatest of all 
war-chants, yet 1t belongs to the same class and 
is not a little influenced by it. 1t has been thus 
translated : 


Fled the years of servile shame! 
Belgium, ’tia thine hour at last. 
Wear again thy glorious name, 
Spread thy banner on the blast, 
Sovereign people in thy might 
Steadfast yet and valiant be 

On thine ancient standard write : 
King and Law and Liberty. 


Strive, not seek discharge at length, 
Hold thy courage as they crown, 
God, Who Ieeps thee in His strength, 
On thy labours smileth down, 

Over all thy fruitful Jand, 

Labour’s prize is full and free, 

On thine arts enthroned stand, 

King and Law and Liberty, 


Foes that were our friends of old 
Are returned to love at last, 

All the free we prize as gold, 
Praying that our strife be passed. 
Belgians and Batavians friends 
Knit in brotherhood shall be, 
With one voice the shout ascends ; 
King and Law and Liberty 


Belgium, Mother, thus we vow ; 
Never shall our love abate, 

Thou our Hope, our Safety thou, 
Hearts and blood are consecrate. 
Grave, we pray, upon thy shield 
This device eternally ; 

Weal, or woe, at home, afield, 
King and Law and Liberty. 


THE GERMAN NATIONAL SONG, 
Perhaps the German Die Wacht am Rhine belongs 
to this class of National Anthem, though it is far 
less spirited than either the French or the Belgian. 
The words are by Max Scheckenburger (1840) 
and the music by Carl Wilhelm (1854). The best 
translation is that by Edward Oxenford, 

So long as life-blood still shall flow, 

Or sword be left to strike a blow, 

Whilst arm be left the gun to bear, 

No foeman’s foot shall venture there ! 

Dear Fatherland, etc. 


Our oath resounds! The stream flows by! 
Our banners proudly wave on high! 
The Rhine! The Rhine! The German Rhine! 
Our lives till death are ever thine ! 

Dear Fatherland, etc. 


Besides these ‘ official’ songs of the nations, 
there is a large class in every country of patriotic 
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poetry echoing the roll of drums and the rattle of 
musketry,and generally written in the exultation 
of victory. To this class belong compositions like 
Thomson’s ‘Rule Britannia, ‘The British 
Grenadiers, and many of the poems of Sir 
Walter Scott and Thomas Campbell. The scope 
of this article does not permit more than a pass- 
ing reference to the United States of America, 
but that country is particularly rich in verse of 
this kind mostly arising out of the Civil War. 
We have not been able to secure particulars of 
the National Hymns or Songs of Servia, or a 
suitable translation of the Japanese National 
Song. Among the other nations of Europe there 


= ae 


is a tendency to make use of the tunes of ‘ God 
Save the King’ and the ‘ Marseillaise’ upon 
occasions of ceremony, as we have already shown 
in the case of the English Hymn. 


THE JAPANESE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


The following translation of the Japanese 
National Hymns has been sent to us which we 
add for the sake of completeness though it hardly 
compares with the versions of the other Anthems 
and Songs given. 

May our Emp’ror’s reign endure, when a thousand 
Are grown old, myriad fold : [ages more 
Like Sandgrains, in firm rock massed, 

Changeless last ; bearing moss of ages past. 


THE LATE EARL ROBERTS. 


—_ —_—_—_—_- ~~. : ———— 


truly genuine and profound shock of sorrow 
was caused by the death of ‘ Bobs” the most 
famous and acknowledgedly the best beloved 
# of British soldiers on November 14, 1914. 
At the ripe old age of 82 the venerable warrior 
was unsparing in his devotion to his king and 
country and exerted himself to the utmost in 
getting up the contingents for the war with 
Germany. He went to France to greet the 
Indian troops of which he was Colonel-in-Chief, 
contracted a chill and succumbed to pneumonia 
after a short illness. As it has been truly 
observed ‘‘ the end near the fighting line, in the 
greatest war in history, near the Indian troops by 
whom he was held in such deep affection was one 
fitting such a great soldier.” 

Born in Cawnpore in India on the 30th Septem- 
ber 1832, Frederick Sleigh Roberts spent most of 
his early childhood in England. After some 
schooling at Eton and other places he obtained a 
Commission in the Bengal Cavalry and set out 
for India, reaching Calcutta in April, 1852. 
His chance for an active military service came 
with the Mutiny in 1857. It was in one of 
the fights before Delhi that Roberts came by 
his first wound. He served all through the 
Mutiny with credit and at an engagement at 
Khudaganj on the Kali Nadi he won the 
Victoria Cross for two valarous actsin rescuing 
an officer named Younghusband and for retrieving 
a British standard at the risk of his life. ‘Then 
followed a series of brilliant achievements in 
quick succession. He stormed Lucknow, served 
in the Abyssinian Campaign of 1868, in the Lushai 
Expedition of 1871-72 and in the Afghan War 


of 1878. On the 31st of July 1880 he reach- 
ed Kandahar and routed the Afghans. It wasa 
historic march and one of the few military feats 
of modern warfare. Soon after, he became a 
Peer and a Field Marshall. 

Then came the Boer War with the triumph of 
British arms which confirmed his reputation. His 
meritorious services were amply acknowledged witl 
a generous present from the National Exchequer 

During his active and busy career Lord Roberts 
found time to write a book on the [ise of Welling, 
ton and the celebrated Forty-one Years in Indu 
after he retired, and he laboured unceasingly 
in drawing his country’s attention. to the inade- 
quacy of the military forces of Great Britain anc 
the necessity of introducing some kind of conscrip: 
tion. ‘‘ Little Bobs” was the idol of the British 
army. Among the Indian troops he was a grea 
favourite and his trust in them was never for « 
moment abused. The last scene of his labours 1 
thus in harmony with his career. He diee 
among the troops he loved so well and in th: 
arms of his old friend Sir Pratap of Jodhpur 
‘Death came to him at last,” said the Prim 
Minister in the House of Commons in pr 
posing a motion for a national monument t| 
his memory, ‘‘ where he would have liked t! 
have died, fresh from reviewing Indian troops 
to whom his name and fame were a_ watch 
word and inheritance, and saluted, as he passe 
away by the distant roar of guns, which fell lik) 
music on the ears of the dying warrior, surround 
ed by his comrades in arms, showing the sam 
dauntless heroism as ever.” 


THE LATE EARL ROBERTS, 
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THE 20TH MADRAS INFANTRY. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE MADRAS SEPOY 


BY MR. HENRY DODWELL, M.A. 


HE recent despatch of the Madras Sappers on 


active service naturally suggests to the 


mind the long history of the Sepoy Forces 

in ‘the Madras Army. Although half- 
military peons had long been maintained, as well 
by the President and Council of Fort St.. George 
as by the French at Pondichery and the Dutch 
at Negapatam, and although these had on occa- 
sions served against the predatory attacks of local 
Nawabs, they were too irregular, undisciplined 
and ill-armed a body to be of effective value. 
Those armed with guns of any sort possessed 
matchlocks, not flint-locks ; many were armed 
with bamboo lances ; others with sword and target. 
Little if any training was attempted; and the 
men came and went, were entertained and 
reduced, with the greatest frequency. 

Sepoy troops seem first to have been eftec- 
tively employed,. not on the Coromandel, but on 
the Malabar Coast. There, as here, English and 
French were established close to each other ; and 
their relations were embittered by commercial 
rivalry many years before the great struggle 
-between the two nations began in the Carnatic. 
The principal article of trade was pepper, which 
was exported to Europe, te Persia and to 
China. In those days the coast was occupied by 
numerous small princes, most of whom had made 
treaties with one or other of the European com- 
panies granting the exclusive privilege of buying 
pepper within their narrow dominions. This led to 
interminable intrigues. Both French and English 
factories busily endeavoured to extend their own 
and curtail their rivals’ opportunities of purchase. 
On more than one occasion this resulted in French 
and English nearly coming to blows; and very 
often the little fortresses of Tellicherry and Mahé 
were threatened by a league of Malabar prince- 
lings. At neither did trade warrant a considerable 
European garrison ; and so began the custom of 
taking into service bodies of soldiers recruited on 
that coast. 

A word or two must be said about these troops 
and their organisation. They were most effec- 
tively recruited by some well-known partisan 
leaders, such as Abdul Rahman whom Ranga Pillai 
mentions so often, or Ishmael Khan whom the 
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English at Tellicherry tried to secure as the com- 
mandant of their sepoys, who was reported to be 
‘famous throughout Asia,’ but who preferred 
taking service under the Viceroy of Goa to enlist- 
ing under British colours. These sepoys (they 
were specifically so called in contradistinction to 
‘Caliquiloners,’ ‘Cotiotomen’ or ‘ Tellicherry 
Moors’) were mainly recruited on the northern 
part of the coast, in what now forms the Canara 
districts of Madras and Bombay. The great 
difficulty always was to get recruits who possessed 
weapons. In the instructions to an agent.sent to 
raise men, we read that recruits without guns, or 
at least without swords and targets, are useless. 
The earliest; reference to these people appears 
to be inthe Pondichery Records. Itis stated 


‘that when La Bourdounais in 1741 went to Mahé 


to rescue it from the attacks of the Nairs, he 
found sepoys in the French service. In the next 


year three companies were transferred to the 


4evomandel Coast. These seem to have been 
commanded by Abdul Rahman, Hassan Sahib, 
and Bikkan Khan. Abdul Rahman was believ- 
ed to be the man who killed Anwar-ud-din 
Khan at Ambur, and Bikkan Khan figures 
unfortunately in the pages of Orme. Suc¢h was 
the origin of the sepoy on the Coromandel Coast. 

The organisation and discipline which they 
received at the hands of the French, is an obscure 
and uncertain matter. Various writers have 
alleged that Dupleix drilled them after the 
European manner : but there is so much demon- 
strable falsity mixed up with the traditional 
account, of Dupleix’ sepoys that it is well to be 
cautious. Dupleix himself, writing on the subject 
after his return to Europe, says that none were 
known on the coast till 1746, although they were 
certainly present four years earlier. Weber talks 
of 1,500 being in Pondicherry in 1740 though 
only 300 were obtained and that two years later, 
Malleson with his usual impetuous indiscrimina- 
tion takes the largest figure which he can find in 


gossiping memoirs, and states them at 5,000! 
Further, regarding the claim of drilling these 
sepoys HKuropean-wise, it was put forward on 
behalf of Francois Martin, who ruled Pondichery 


forty odd years before the time of Dupleix; and 
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allusions, which seem to point to something similar, 
are to be found at Madras in the last decade of 
the 17th and in Bengal in the first decade of the 
18th century. 

It appears possible that sporadic and transient 
efforts were made to drill the peons of an earlier 
day; but no trace of any tradition survives to 
show that such a practice continued to exist 
for any length of time ; and the probabilities are, 
on the whole, against its existence at any of these 
earlier times. So far as Dupleix’s administra- 
tion is concerned, there seems to ke no evidence 
to suggest that the French sepoy companies 
were at any time officered by LKuropeans ; 
and if this negative evidence be accepted, it 
seems unlikely that the French sepoys were ever 
drilled according to the European inethod. It 
may, however,be conjectured that they were armed 
with flint-lock muskets, and that they followed 
the European musketry exercise in order to 
facilitate that rapidity of fire which then, as now, 
was an essential factor of success on the battlefield. 

For several years the English at Fort St. David 
only followed the lead already given by the French. 
They too procured sepoys from their settlements 
on the Malabar Coast; they too left them to be 
ofticered by the men who had raised them ; and 
it may be added, their experience was somewhat 
unfortunate. It has already been stated that 
Bikkan Khan commanded one of the French com- 
panies that were brought round in 1742. Next 
year he and his company were sent back again, 
and the company was broke. Presumably he was, 
therefore, the least efficient of the three French 
commandants. Shortly after, he was taken into 
the English service, and it was he who corhmand- 
ed the company of sepoys which reached Fort St. 
David in 1747. It was very natural for him to 
enter into correspondence with his former com- 
panions-in-arms ; naturally too it led to proposals 
for him to change the English service for the 
French ; and these proposals seem to have been 
accepted by him and a certain number of his 
command. He was seized, imprisoned, court- 
martialled, and with some of hiscompanions banish- 
ed to St. Helena for life. Orme’s account, to a 
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careless reader would seem to imply that he hanged 
himself there ; but that was not so. Bikkan Khar 
turned up again in the Malabar Coast about 1756. 
became the ‘ head sepoy’ at Mahé, and was seizec 
incautiously passing through English territory 
with a hundred men whom he had enlisted fon 
the French at Mangalore, He was soon, however 
released on a reference to the Madias Council. 

Such incidents as Bikkan Khan’s contemplatec 
desertion at Fort St. David were to be expectec 
with men whose military system more resemblec 
that of Italian condottieri than anything else 
They would serve French or English according a: 
they could get the best pay and terms of service 
nor could they well feel the least interest in the 
disputes which set the two nations fighting. The 
French themselves were to find the same difficulty 
After a much longer service than Bikkan Khan’s 
Abdul Rahman himself deserted the French anc 
set up independently in the fortress of EKlavana 
nore (as Orme calls it) whence he impartially pil 
laged the villages in the occupation of the tw« 
companies, very much as the well known Yusa: 
Khan set up independently at Madura. 

It was presumably to avoid these and simi 
lar inconveniences that after Lally’s siege 
Madras in 1758-59, the English set to work t 
organise their sepoy forces. The independe 
companies were formed into battalions, uniformec 
officered, drilled on the same lines as the Com 
pany’s European troops. To trace this latter histor 
would lead one too far afield, and involve t 
long a story. It is, however, curious at the preser 
time to reflect upon the origin of the ‘ sepoy’ a 
to consider how it has come to pass that the su 
cessors of these soldiers of a century and a ha| 
ago are now fighting on European soil. Macaula 
somewhere in speaking of the wide influences « 
the Seven Years’ War observes that it set tk 
Indians of the West fighting on the Mississippi ar 
the Indian of the East fighting on the Cauver| 
But what would he have said to a war which h 
called together from every province and dix 
sion of the Empire, men differing infinitely 
race and creed and language, but animated by 
common spirit of hostility against a common foe 
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COLONIES AND THE WAR. 


At the first threat of the peril of war, the British 
Dominions beyond the seas sprang to the support 
of the Mother-country with great alacrity. 
** Canada stands united from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic in her determination to uphold the honour 
and traditions of the Empire.” So cabled the Duke 
of Connaught representing the public opinion of 
the }%ominion. ‘ All Australian resources are 
for the Hmpire’s preservation and_ security,” 
said the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth. 
Lord Liverpool, the Governor of New Zealand 
cabled, ‘‘ New Zealand is prepared to send her 
utmost quota of help in support of the Empire.” 
The youngest of these self-governing Dominions— 
the Union of South Africa—sent a superb demon- 
stration of loyalty to the Empire. Everyday brings 
news of additional offers from the self-governing 
Dominionsin theshape of men, money and materials. 


AUSTRALIA. 


An Australian Navy is placed at the disposal 
of the Admiralty and also an Expeditionary 
Force of 20,000 men. 

These have been supplemented by the offer of 
another brigade of light horse with a_ brigade 
train and field abulance. | 

To the Australian Navy we owe the security of 
the Eastern waters. In an action off Cocoa 
Islands the Sydney’s gallant action resulted in 
the blowing up of the Himden. 

£100,000 for a grant to Belgium ; one ton 
butter ; shipments of sheep for British troops and 
*‘ sufferers in Belgium”; 60 tons of biscuits and 
foodstuff to the value of £1,950. 


CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 

For Naval and Military Service.—The cruisers 
Niobe and Rainbow are placed at the disposal of 
the Admiralty for commerce and protection. 

Two submarines have been purchased and 
placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, also an 
Expeditionary Force of 20,000 men at the expense 
of the Dominions. The Expeditionary force which 
is now in the field is a complete contingent, with 
field hospitals and base hospitals and secondary 
hospitals with doctors and nurses. 

Sir R. Borden (the Prime Minister) has an- 
nounced that the Government will keep 30,000 
volunteers continuously in training, to be drawn 
upon in units of 10,000 during the war. 


‘““T fix no limit,” said Sir Robert Borden, speak- 
ing at Halifax, “to the force we shall send for- 
ward.” No effort, he asserted, is being spared 
‘to provide organisation, equipment, and training, 
without which it is useless to send troops into the 
fighting line.” 

The women of Canada, through the Duchess of 
Connaught, have undertaken to equip a hospital 
ship, and the Canadian Pacific Railway have given 
a ship for the purpose. 

Captain Hamilton Gault, of Montreal, at his 
own expense, has raised and equipped a regiment. 

Gifts in Kind.—The Dominion, through the 
Duke of Connaught, has made a gift to the 
Mother-country of a million bags (98 Ibs. each) 
of flour, 

£20,000 from the women of Canada for forty 
motor ambulance cars, half for use in France and 
half in England, and £37,192 for a naval hospi- 
tal with 100 beds to supplement the ‘ Haslar ” 
Naval Hospital at Portsmouth. 

Newfoundland has undertaken to raise and 
equip a force of 500 men for service abroad, and 
an additional force to strengthen home defence. 


NEW ZEALAND, 

The Naval forces of New Zealand have been 
placed at the disposal of the Admiralty. 

An Expeditionary Force of 8,000 men is being 
raised and equipped for service at the front. 

£1,000 from the Citizens’ Committee of Gis- 
borne asa further contribution for the relief of 
British distress caused by the war; £1,000 from 
Dunedin for the relief of Belgian poor. 

A shipload of food has been sent for the relief 
of the poor in the Mother-country. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 

The Union Government, in order ‘to release 
Imperial troops in South Africa, undertakes to 
organise and equip an adequate force to take the 
place of the Imperial troops. General Botha has _ 
assumed the command of the Union Forces, 

It reflects the highest credit on General: Botha 
and the Union Government to have been able to 
overcome the difficulties created by the treacher- 
ous conduct of a handful of Boer Commandants 
and to take the offensive against the German 
Colonies in Africa with more or less marked 
suecess. On the 15th September, 7.e¢. full five weeks 
after the declaration of hostilities between Great 
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Britain and Germany, General Beyers, Com- 
mandant General of the Union Defence Forces 
suddenly resigned his office. The only real effect 
of the incident was to provoke from the Minister 
of Defence a splendid statement of the “‘ Concep- 
tion of duty and honour” entertained by the 
South African Government and a crushing expo- 
sure of the late Commandant-General. Mr. Smutts 
indignantly pointed out in answer to the Ex- 
General’s indictments against the British occupa- 
tion of South Africa: ‘‘ Since the South African 
War, the British people gave South Africa her 
entire freedom under a Constitution which makes 
it possible for us to realise our national ideals 
along our own lines and which, for instance allows 
you to write with impunity a letter for which you 
would without doubt be liable in the German 
Empire to the extreme penalty.” After justifying 
the necessity for offensive action against German 
Africa the Minister declares: ‘‘ Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is absurd to speak about aggressive 
action on the part of the Union seeing that 
together with the British Empire we have been 
drawn against our wish and will and entirely in 
self-defence into this war.” In vindicating the 
honour and loyalty of South Africa Mr. Smutts 
pointed out in conclusion: ‘I cannot conceive 
anything more fatal and humiliating than a policy 
of lip-loyalty in fair weather and of a policy of 
neutrality and pro-German sentiment in days of 
storm and stress.” Scarcely’had the sensation of 
this incident subsided when Colonel Maritz, one 
of the Dutch Commandants with his handful of 
men rebelled in the North-West Cape Province 
and went over to the Germans. The Union 
Government immediately replaced Maritz and 
proclaimed Martial Law stating that they would 
punish all rebels and traitors according to their 
deserts. This incident caused the utmost indig- 
nation in South Africa. Dutch papers on the 
Rand indignantly denounced the treachery of 
Maritz. A number of most influential ministers 
of the Dutch Reformed Church issued an open 
letter to the ministers in which they characterised 
Maritz’s conduct as a shameless breach of faith. 


Judging from the results even these slight 
incidents have not been altogether an unmixed 
evil. All classes of people enthusiastically rallied 
to the help of General Botha who as Supreme 
Commander of the South African Forces has 
justified his part. The action of the premier 
emphasises in the most complete and unquestion- 
able manner the crushing contempt of the South 
African Government for the factious opposition 


of the small body of malcontents led by General 
Hertzog and others. General Botha and his 
colleagues have desired well of the Empire. 

The capture of de Wet (who so treacherously 
broke the pledge given in the Treaty of Vereenig- 
ing) and the death of General Beyers contributed 
effectively to the collapse, and the capture and 
surrender of about 7,000 rebels was carried out 
with but slight loss to the loyalists. 


OTHER COLONIES. 


Jamaica is making a valuable gift of sugar. 
Besides this Jamaica was also offered 300,000 
cigarettes (from a local firm) “for use of British 
troops at the front”; £13,000 for funds for 
sailors, soldiers, &c., and large presents of oranges 
and cocoa, 


Mauritius.—The planters of Mauritius have 
offered a million pounds of sugar for the Navy 
and a similar amount for the Army. 


Barbados has voted £20,000 from the Colonial 
Treasury asa contribution to ‘‘the expense of the righ- 
ous war now being wagedby the Mother country | 
and as a symbol of loyalty and attachment.” 

Ceylon.—The Tea Planter’s Association are _ 
sending a million pounds of tea for the use of 
the troops in the field. : . 

Sierra Leone.—£5,000 from the Legislative 
Council for the Prince of Wales’ Fund. 

Leeward Islands.—1,248lb. of guava jelly from 
Montserrat for the military and naval hospitals 
and the British forces in the field. 


Bermuda,—£3,450 per annum for fifteen years 
(approximately £40,000) towards the cost of the 
war. 


Bahamas.—£10,000 from the Legislature as a_ 
contribution to the expenditure of the war, “ be- 
ing justly proud of the action of His Majesty’s 
Government in upholding the honour and plight- 
ed word of Great Britain.” 


Windward Islands.—£ 2,000 from the St. Lucia 
Legislative Council for the purchase of St. Lucia 
cocoa for the use of the Forces. 

This is by no means’ an exhaustive list. The 
gifts, however, are a token of the fervour, devotion. 
and loyalty of the British Colonies towards the 
august Empire. As H. M. the King Emperor 
rightly pointed out :— 

‘“ My peoples in the self-governing Dominions -have 
shown beyond all doubt that they whole-heartedly endorse 
the grave decision which it was necessary totake. I am 
proud to be able to show to the world that my peoples 
overseas are as determined as the people of the United 
Kingdom to prosecute a just cause to a successful end.” 


fee, OF THE: BALKANS 


BY MR, N. M. MUZUMDAR, B.4., B. Sc., (LOND.) 


IVE centuries of oppression and mis-rule by 
an “‘army of occupation.” A long and a 
bitter night of darkness. At last a Balkan 
League. And then the day-break, and 

1en—another struggle with another foe. This 
ams up the history of ‘one of the fairest re- 
lions of the world.” The Ottoman Enipire even 
1 the height of its day, when it included the 
hole Balkan region and even Hungary, was 
othing but a mass of the most diverse nations 
ad fragments of nations four times as populous 
s the ‘‘army of occupation” that swayed over 
vem. And the history of the Balkans is but the 
istory of the unification and growth of these 
iverse fragments, too often and too long weak- 
xed by rivalries among themselves, into distinct 
ad separate naticnalities. It is the story of the 
treat of Turkey from Europe. 

The “grim, raw races” of the Balkans, as 
ir. Lytton, the future Governor-General of 
ndia, once described them, are but the descend- 
nts of the ancient Greeks, Thracians and Ily- 
ans, together with the Aryan Slavs that crossed 
yer the Danube in the fifth century, and the 
uranian Bulgers who came from Central Asia in 
ie seventh. In three centuries the immigrant 
vaders were absorbed, and in contact with the 
ilisation of Byzantium outgrew their barbarism. 
ur hundred years pass by, and they are thrust 
to darkness again by invaders from the South. 
w scenes in human history impress one more 
ofoundly than the night of 28th May, 1453 
en Sultan Mahomet II, the greatest of the 
eat Sultans,a young man of boundless ambi- 
mn, ordered the storming of Constantinople. 
ith the fall of Constantinople fell the last of 
e Cexsars, fell the Byzantium Empire, and fell 
o the light of that Empire, and the civilisation 
those regions. It was the wreckage of the 
vie nations, and the beginning of the long 
ght of Turkish darkness. 

he fall of Constantinople established the Turk- 
Empire in Europe. With a strong foothold 
Constantinople the Turkish armies overran 
e Balkans. Bulgaria was annexed. Servia 
me a Turkish Province, Albania followed in 
t59. Bosnia fell in 1465. And Greece, the 
icient land of arts and letters, suffered the same 
te. The Turkish tide rolled on and on, and in 
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two hundred years reached the gates of Vienna, 
Here, finally, it was checked. An Empire based 
on nothing but conquest had over-grown itself, 
Turkey was not a conquering nation capable of 
absorbing the conquered, or even being absorbed 
by them. Turkey was but a conquering army, 
and when conquest ceased, came the recoil and the 
demoralization. It has taken three centuries 
and a half from the defeat at Vienna for this 
demoralization and decadence to work itself out, 
and for the Turkish tide to recede from Vienna 
to the suburbs of Constantinople. 

The supremacy of Turkey was always bound up 
with the maintenance of the Turks as a dominant 
caste. Any humanizing of the Turkish adminis- 
tration would have meant the destruction of that 
supremacy. The fight of the Balkan races was 
therefore a fight against an inhuman supremacy. 
It was not till a hundred years after the retreat 
from Vienna that the Treaty of Kainardji in 1775 
placed Russia for the first time as the special pro- 
tector of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
Austria, too, started “‘on her Eastern route.” 
And the Austro-Russian move, even if not alto- 
gether dictated by reasons of humanity, was the 
dawn of a new day for the Balkans. It kindled 
the first sparks of insurrection among the Greeks 
and the Servians. Still, fifty years were to elapse 
before Greece could recover its long lost liberties, 
and a hundred years before a Servian king could 
declare the end of Turkish suzerainty. The reign 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid dragged down the 
Ottoman Empire further, and finally brought it to 
the position of a state that could not subsist but 
“by the toleration of Europe and the protection 
of at least one great Power.” 

The atrocity with which the Bulgarian revolt of 
1876 was put down by Turkey roused at last the 
conscience of Europe. Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
on the Balkan horrors, caused a shudder that de- 
manded immediate reform. The outburst in 
Europe roused Servia. Servia declared war on 
Turkey. Montenegro followed. But both were 
defeated, and only saved from being crushed out 
of existence by a Russian ultimatum to Turkey, 
the result being a return to the status quo. A long 
series of ‘ conferences” met at Constantinople 
to ‘‘ propose changes” inthe administration of 
European Turkey, Turkey replied by proclaiming 
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a national constitution. And Russia, tired 
at length of European inaction, declared war her- 
self. The Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78, severe 
and prolonged though it was, brought Russia 
almost within sight of Constantinople. Great 
Britain, however, as a great Moslem power, stop- 
ped this victorious advance by mobilising its army 
and sending its fleet across the Dardanelles. 
Russia concluded peace with Turkey at San 
Stefano, on the basis of the recognition of 
Servia, Montenegro and Roumania as indepen- 
dent principalities; a “big” Bulgaria as an 
autonomous principality of Turkey; and Bosnia 
and Herzegovina with free institutions under the 
protection of Austria and Russia. The Powers 
hurriedly met at Berlin, charged with the revision 
of the treaty of San Stefano, and presided over 
by Bismarck, ‘the honest broker” for all parties. 
The Berlin Congress summarily revised the treaty 
and the Treaty of Berlin that followed gave up the 
idea of a “big” Bulgaria, created instead another 
autonomous province of Turkey, Eastern Rumalia; 
made Bulgaria a tributary state of Turkey under 
a Prince elected by the people and confirmed by 
the Porte; and gave Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
Austria, for the purpose of “‘ maintaining order,” 
to the bitter resentment of Russia. (The “honest 
broker” was only rewarding Austria for her 
neutrality in the Franco- Prussian war of 1870) 
Roumania, Servia and Montenegro were made 
sovereign States, and the Powers undertook to 
“use their good offices” to get Greece, Thessaly and 
Epirus. Bosnia, however, stood out against 
Austria till 1882, and Greece did not get Thessaly 
and part of Epirus till 1881. The Balkan States 
very soon attempted ‘to revise the revision of the 
Powers. The Rumalian revolt of 1885 was 
followed by Bulgaria annexing Eastern Rumalia. 
Servia declared at once war on Bulgaria, and 
Greece threatened Turkey. The concert of 
Europe was, however, strong enough to hold them: 
back, and the Treaty of Berlin remained for thirty 
years the written constitution of the Balkans. 
But there were two provinces of Turkey for 
which the Berlin Treaty wasa piece of blank 
paper. All that the Powers could do for Armenia 
and Macedonia was to “press” the Porte for 
“reforms.” From 1894 to 1896 terrible massacres 
took place in Armenia, and a scheme of reform 
was forthwith ‘presented” by the Powers. In 
1897 Crete proclaimed union with Greece, and 
the Greeco-Turkish war of that year followed. The 
defeated Greeks were only saved by the diplomatic 
compromise of the Powers, and Crete remained 
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Turkish. The very next year, however, massacr 
broke out in Crete, and the British Vice-Consul 1) 
Candia was murdered. The British Admire 
bombarded the town and practically ended Turkis. 
suzerainty over the island. The Macedonian 
left outside the Berlin settlement revolted in 190 
to compel the intervention of the Powers—only t 
be put down with fire and sword. Austria an 
Russia once more urged reforms on Turke 
to be carried out under the supervision of thei 
agents. And an international demonstration i 
1905 secured the appointment of an internatione 
finance Commission. The foreign officials hac 
however, no real power, and the Commissio) 
achieved little. The Treaty of Berlin, thus, whi 
diminishing the Balkan possessions of th 
Sultan left enough material for future troubl 
And diplomacy could neither solve the problem 
of the Balkans nor shelve them. 

In 1908 Austria obtained permission to surv 
for a railway to the Sanjak of Novi Bazaar. TE 
Austro-Russian harmony, that had been revive 
since 1897, ended. The meeting of King Edwar 
and the Czar gave rise to another programme ¢ 
Macedonian reform. But a crisis was loomin 
over Turkey. The “ Young Turks” -had bee 
working hard from Paris and London, pointin 
to the corruption and tyranny of the existir 
regime and the threatened partition of the cow 
try. Asa result, in July 1908, the situation j 
Turkey underwent a dramatic change and 
revolution broke out. The Young Turks pr. 
claimed the national constitution of 1876, an 
threatened to march on Constantinople. Sulta 
Abdul Hamid yielded, and granted at length 
Parliament. 

The bloodless triumph of the Young Turks, t] 
triumph of liberal ideas of “ Justice, Fraternit 
and Equality,” as appeared to be then, raised hig 
hopes in Europe. Tyranny had at length bee 
dethroned, and the old regime seemed to ha’ 
gone to pieces once for all under the scorn ar 
the wrath aroused by Enver and Niazi. The dé 
after the revolution the ZYourkie Nowvelle, tl 
organ of the Ottoman Liberal Party, wrote: 

‘‘ The cruel despotism, the ferocial oppressio 
and the savage tyranny under which the Ottoms 
nation has laboured for 32 years, have come © 
an end.” 

A new order of things seemed to have bee 
established in a day in a land so long and _ bitte 
ly tried. The “Committee of Union and Pr 
gress ” set to work, set before itself the soluti 
of the great problems of Turkey involving “t 
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peace and welfare of the present,” and ‘“ the 
hope of the future,” exhorted men of all ranks 
and raees to forget the wrongs of the past, to 
accept the new order, Christians, Moslems, 
Israelites, to be Ottomans above all, and to sink 
all their local differences in the interest of com- 
mon Ottoman nationality.—A lofty ambition, but 
a dream ! 


Von Moltke once wrote that “reform in 
Turkey consists above everything in externals, 
in names and in schemes.” Hopes raised so high 
by the Young Turks soon fell to the ground. In 
less than a few months not even the name of the 
glorious July structure remained. The government 
of the country was placed under the direction of 
a ‘political club.” And the same old terrorism 
survived the so-called “‘ regeneration of Turkey.” 
Step by step, the neo-Turks arrived at open war 
with the principles and ideas they had started 
with, till they, in direct and flagrant violation of 
the constitution, overthrew Kaimil Pasha, the 
great Grand Vizier, who had boldly announced 
to the Matin on New Year’s Day : 


“We shall constitute a force which we will 
place at the service of Right, Justice and 
Humanity. We will follow in the foot- 
steps of France, and like her, within our 
own special domain of Islam, we will teach 
the brotherhood of peoples and respect for 
the rights of others.” 


On the 5th of October 1908 in a manifesto to 
his people and to Europe, Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria threw off the suzerainty of Turkey and 
established’ an independent kingdom. In the 
same month Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Bitter first fruits of the Young 
Turkish rule! The Committee of “ Union and 
Progress,” though indignant at the loss of three 
great provinces, accepted the inevitable, and con- 
soled themselves with a financial indemnity from 
Austria and Bulgaria, the Powers acquiescing in 
the new arrangement. Crete followed suit in 
tearing up the Treaty of Berlin, and proclaimed 
once more union with France. Such was the 
beginning of the new regime that promised so 
much. Its rigorous policy of centralisation from 
Salonica, far from improving the administration 
irritated the Balkan nationalities. And the prin- 
ciple of the fusion of the non-Moslem races into 
a common Ottoman nationality soon turned out 
tobe an enterprise as chimerical as dangerous. 

The quarrels and the blunders of the new re- 
formers were an admirable opportunity for the 
Sultan. In April 1909 a revolution broke out in 
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Constantinople, and the Young Turks fled. But 
the Macedonian troops remained loyal to the 
new Constitution, and in a few days Shevket 
Pasha fought his way into Constantinople. Abdul 
Hamid was deposed and his long imprisoned 
brother was brought on the Ottoman throne. The 
Young Turks gained a victory, but threw away its 
warning. They roughly disarmed Macedonia, 
goaded Albania into revolt, left unpunished the 
perpetrators of another massacre in Armenia, and 
instead of reforming the administration of the 
various provinces centralised themselves into a 
military government under German tutelage, 
Kurope was disappointed in the new Rulers of 
Turkey. The reforms once confidently expected 
did not come. And the Balkan States were driven 
at length to take matters in their own hands. 

Early in 1912 Bulgaria, Servia and Greece 
formed the ‘ Balkan League,” it is’ supposed 
under the influence of the able Greek statesman 
M. Venizelos, and on the basis of a defensive 
alliance. The weakness of Turkey after her war 
with Italy was an opportunity to free Macedonia 
at last from Turkish rule. The Turkish butchery 
of the Bulgarians at Kochana and of the Serbs in 
Berane roused the war-fever in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia. On the Ist of October 1912 the 
armies of the League were suddenly mobilised, 
Turkey anticipating the League by a few hours. 
Montenegro had a frontier dispute with Turkey, 
and on the 8th Montenegro declared war on her. 
The great Powers hurried, and two days later 
presented a collective note to Turkey to discuss 
immediately with the Sublime Porte the “question 
of reforms” under the Berlin Treaty of 1878. 
Turkey replied that reforms could only be 
introduced without foreign interference. On the 
14th of the month, the Balkan Allies presented a 
note to her to grant within six months reforms in 
Macedonia in accordance with the Berlin treaty, 
to be carried out under their supervision and that 
of the Powers. Turkey replied three days later 
by declaring war on Bulgaria and Servia leaving 
Greece out, which, however, immediately declared 
war on her, The Balkans blazed up, and the great 
Powers could only sit round the conflagration 
agreeing to “‘localise the trouble.” 

Six days after the declaration of war the 
Bulgarians and Servians defeated the Turks at 
Kirk, Killise and Kumavoso. In twelve days 
Turkey lost the whole of Thrace. Ina month 
Macedonia was lost by the surrender of Salonika, 
the “gem of the Aigean.” By the middle of 
November, the Greek fleet had captured most of 
the Aigean islands, and the Bulgarians advanced 
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to Chataldja, within twenty miles of Constanti- 
nople. The dread of cholera, however, stopped 
the Bulgarian Commander. Constantinople was 
saved, and Nazim Pasha seizing his opportunity 
strengthened the lines at Chataldja. A Peace 
Conference met in London, and the war was 
concluded by the Treaty of London of the 30th of 
May 1913, Turkey ceding to the Balkan Allies 
all territories across the Enos-Midia line together 
with Crete, and leaving the future of Albania and 
the Aigean Islands to the Powers. 

Hardly was the ink dry on the Treaty when 
war clouds gathered again owing to disagreements 
between the Allies as to the division of the ceded 
territories. On June 29th 1913, the second Bal- 
kan War broke out. Bulgaria suddenly attacked 
its allies. Servia and Greece took up the challenge. 
In a week they crossed the Bulgarian frontier. 
On July 10th Roumania intervened to enforce 
peace, invaded Bulgaria, and threatened to march 
on Sofia. The plight of the “ Allies ” encouraged 
Turkey to cross the Enos-Midia line and re-occupy 
Adrianople. Bulgaria was brought on its knees. 
A Peace Conference met at Bucharest on July 
30th, and on August 30th peace was finally sign- 
ed by the Balkan States delimiting their new 
frontiers. The result of the two wars was that 
Turkey lost Macedonia, Thrace and most.of the 
Aégean Islands. Albania became autonomous, 
Macedonia was divided between Greece, Bulgaria 
and Servia, Montenegro getting a part of 
Servian territory and Roumania a part of Bul- 
garian. Bulgaria annexed also Thrace to the 
Enos-Midia line, excluding Adrianople. The 
settlement thus brought Bulgaria on the A%gean. 
Servia obtained 15,000 sq. miles of new territory, 
almost doubling herself, and thus relieving herself 
to some extent from the economic subjugation of 
Austria, though still left, alone of all the coun- 
tries of Europe (excepting Switzerland) with no 
access to the sea. The map of the Balkans 
was completely recast. 

The expulsion of the Turkish Empire from 
Europe, though it did not bring about the bigger 
and dreaded scramble for its territory, brought 
before Europe the problem of a great Balkanic 
Federation, and the proplem of the antagonism 
between the Teuton and the Slav. Already after 
the war there was talk of a Federation. A  Bul- 
garian Foreign Minister even announced that a 
confederation was coming and that, if she reform- 
ed herself, Turkey too might be in it. A strong 
confederation would have checked to some extent 
the conflict between the Teuton and the Slav. 
But the retreat.of Turkey from Europe meant 
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a “chance” for Austria-Hungary, a chance tc 
go further “on her Eastern Route.” And 
before a Balkanic confederation could be form- 
ed Austria mancuvred for a dash. The 
Austrian idea of a South Slavonic Empire, of 
which the recognized exponent was the late Crown 
Prince, was revived. The Crown Prince paid for it 
with his life. But Austria was determined to go on. 

Austrian policy, as revealed in the entente with 
Russia in 1897, had been to put off the day when 
the fate of European Turkey should be decided. 
That entente broke up in 1908 when she finally 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina to the bitter 
resentment of Russia. After the Balkan wars, 
however, and especially after the new arrange- 
ments, the day could no longer be put off. And 
the Austrian statesmen of 1914 saw inthe youth 
and exhaustion of the Balkan states a chance to 
push ahead, to reach Novi Bazaar, perchance to 
get another thorny throne, and come out on the 
Augean. Now was the time to strike, she 
thought. And she struck,—struck Servia with. 
an impossible ultimatum, with what consequences, 
the future and the recoil will tell. Servia’s 
triumph in the Balkan wars had whetted the 
appetite of Austria. But it was the triumph of 
a state that had helped to liberate the Balkans, 
and end the long Turkish night. A wanto 
attack, a ruthless attack on a state exhausted by 
wars in such a cause. Cruel fate that at the dawn 
of a new day that state should be faced with 
another struggle, this time with another foe. 

There is a close and perhaps a fateful parallel-. 
ism between the Austrian situation of to-day an 
the Turkish situation of yesterday. In two-thirds 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire the Austrian i 
a stranger. Of the fifty millions in the Empir 
nearly twenty-five millions are Slavs, includin 
five million Serbs on the Austrian side of th 
Danube. Bohemians, Hungarians, Poles, Germans 
Magayars, Croatians, Dalmatians, Ruthenians, 
Italians, Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, Slovenian 
and Slavs,—a mosaic of races! A fragile mass! 
The fate of Turkey yesterday may be the fate off 
Austria to-morrow.—Behind the Austrian aggres-: 
sion one did not fail to perceive the shadows off 
other arms. Addressing a meeting of Servians inl 
Paris many years ago, General Skobeleff, the hero! 
of the Russo-Turkish War, remarked : ‘ We are: 
the victims of a foreigner’s intrigue. 
know who he is? It is the German. , 
forget it. Our enemy is the German. The battle: 
between the German and the Slav is inevitable.. 
It will be long, bloody and terrible, but the Sla 
will triumph.”-—Prophetic words ! 
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THE CZAR, THE LATE KING OF ROUMANIA AND THE NEW KING. 
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German Generalissimo of Turkey. The Firebrand of Turkey. 
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fess KWANG-SU, 16 YEARS OLD, WITH it FATHER. 
THE LAST OF THE CHINESE EMPERORS 
AND HIS FATHER. 


CHINA: A SKETCH OF ITS 


HISTORY* 


BY PROF. K, B. RAMANATHAN, ma. 


cyig NUIKE the Hindu, the Chinaman has a great 

regard for history, and to preserve authenti- 

cated accounts of the chief historic events 

of the empire has been one of the recognised 
duties of the Government. We have Chinese his- 
tory preserving names of emperors and conquerors 
and describing remarkable events from a time 
anterior to that of Noah’s flood. We do not feel 
disposed to bestow on our readers the whole 
tediousness of recounting the rise and decay of 
various dynasties or the exploits of particular kings. 
A sketch in the broadest outline of the salient fea- 
tures of Chinese history must suffice for the 


present purpose. 
Karty CHINA. 


The people are supposed to have migrated from 

a region on the southern shore of the Caspian Sea 
about the 23rd century B.C. The language and the 
religious and social institutions seem to show 
Akkadian affinities. Originally nomads, the 
Chinese betook themselves to agriculture on their 
occupation of the rich plains watered by the 
Yanktse and the Hoangho. Froma tribal system 
a vast feudal system was evolved and the sub- 
division of fiefs lef+ very little power to the liege- 
lord. Woangti put down the various rulers and 
proclaimed himself sole ruler, saying there could 
be but one ruler in a nation as but one sun in the 
sky. To secure China from the inroads of the 
Tartars he began the construction of the famous 
Chinese Wall which was completed in 211 B.C. 
He patronised astronomy and revised the calendar 
and abolished many useless ceremonies. In his 
plan of unification of the empire he incurred 
the hostility of the literati whom he put down 
with a high hand, burning all books except 
those on medicine, agriculture, &c. The suc- 
cessors of Hoangti were not equal to the task of 
preserving intact the inheritance left them and 
principalities sprang up here and there till the 
old unity was restored by 

So auld Reade Kaoti of the Han dynasty. 

In this reign, means of communication were im- 
proved, the first suspension bridges constructed, 
and the effects of the vandalism of Hoangti 


* This sketch which had originally been carried down 
to the year 1900 has since been brought up-to-date. 
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minimised by the encouragement of the efforts of 
the literati to restore the destroyed classics. It was 

58-76 A. D. another Han—Mingti— 
who was instrumental in 
introducing Buddhism into China where it has 
firmly established its hold. 

From the fall of the last Han to the rise of the 
first T’ang is an interval of nearly 400 years (220- 
618 A. D.) The empire split up into three and 
later on into six principalities which waged inter- 
necine wars with one another. The only interest- 
ing event of the period is’ Fahsien’s journey to 
India, begun about 400 A.D. and lasting for fourteen 
years, at the end of which he returned with a 
library of books and manuscripts utilised in the 
record of his travels. With the rise of the T’ang 
dynasty began the golden age of Chinese Literature, 
and there was then also an attempt at revivalism of 
the teachings of Confucius which had been thrown 
into the shade by the new gospel of Buddha. We 
hear now of the Korean question of the Japa- 

627-650 A. D, nese interference with the 
Korean affairs. Taotsong 

the greatest of the T’angs tried unsuccessfully to 
subdue the refractory Koreans, but his successor 
Kaotsong or rather his Em- 

BPO HEE AD, press Wu had better suc- 
cess. The Japanese had been invited by the king 
of Korea to help him. The Empress Wu threw all 
her energies into the struggle and had the combin- 
ed fleet of the Japanese and the Koreans destroyed. 


FRoM THE FALL OF THE T’ANGS TO THE 
RISE OF THE MInas. 


Towards the close of the reign of the T’angs, 
the Tartars began to make inroads into the south- 
ern empire. After varying fortunes they suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the reigning dynasty all 
China north of the Yangtse. In something less 
than two hundred years they were in their turn 
driven by the allied Kin Tartars, the progenitors of 

960-1278 A.D. the reigning family. The 
Sungs who bore sway over 
southern China were content to be vassals of these 
Tartar conquerors. They steadily maintained peace 
and,whenever threatened by the neighbouring tribes 
bought them off. Such inglorious peace made them 
altogether forget the art of war, and they as well the 
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vigorous Kin Tartars fell an easy prey ae Jengiz 
c and his Tartar hordes in- 
1260-1295 A. D.  vaded China. Kublai Khan 
was the most famous of this new Mongol dynasty, 
and his magnificent court has been described by 
the Venetian traveller Marco Polo who visited him 
about the last quarter of the 13th century. He 
had trouble with the Japanese who made pira- 
tical raids on the coasts of China and Korea 
and failing to settle matters by a peaceful mis- 
sion, sent fleets against them which proved 
equally unsuccessful. In this monarch’s reign 
Catholic missionaries carried the good news of 
salvation through Jesus to the benighted Mongols. 
The Nestorian monks had gone as early as 635 to 
convert the Chinese to Christianity. In spite of 
official discountenance and persecution they seem 
to have had some success. In the palmy days of 
the T’ang dynasty, in the reign of Taotsong, the 
Pope ever anxious to spread the influence of the 
Church sent an embassy to the court of China 
where the Papal envoy found accredited repre- 
sentatives from Persia and Nepaul. In the reign 
of Mangu Khan (father of Kublai Khan), John 
dePlano Carpini and Friar Rubiquis see the Khan 
and are favourably received by him. They find 
Nestorian Christianity in a bad way and their own 
teachings rather perfunctorily listened to, because 
of Mangu and his courtiers being maudlin half the 
time from drink. When Marco Polo visited Kublai 
Kban, he presented letters and credentials from 
the Pope, and sure enough there were missionaries 
who came with him to spread the light of the 
gospel among the heathen Chinese. Kublai Khan 
being succeeded by weak successors, the Chinese 
break themselves lose from the Mongol yoke un- 
der the lead of Hangwa. 


Tue MInNGs. 


During Hangwa’s reign the Hanlin College—the 
Chinese Haileybury—undergoes thorough repair 
and a similar college is established at Nanking, the 
southern capital. Another memorable event of the 
reign is the codification of the Chinese laws which 
conferred an immense benefit on the people. The 
Mings, as the members of the dynasty founded by 
Hangwa are known, continue to bear sway over 
China till they are succeeded by the Manchus— 
the present reigning family. In the reign of 
Chengte(1506-22) of the Ming dynasty, the Portu- 
guese arrived off the southern coast of China and 
D’Ardade, commander of a small squadron, was 
well received by the authorities at Canton, and 
proceeding to Peking remained there as amateur 
ambassador for some years. The Portuguese at 
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Ningpo and elsewhere conducted themselves in 
an outrageous manner, and D’Ardade was arrested 
and imprisoned and, after undergoing six years 
of imprisonment, was summarily beheaded. The 
rather disagreeable experience the Chinese had of 
the dealings with the Portuguese made them 
refuse permission to having such missionaries as 
Xavier and Michel Roger admitted into China, 
But Ricci who arrived at Macao in 1582 had greater 
success. His wide sympthies, great learning and 
Christian charity won him respect and consider- 
ation from all classes of the Chinese and he was 
favourably received by the Emperor at Peking. 
Under his skilful guidance Christianity made con- 
siderable progress and we hear of conversions of 
the literatus Hsiti and of his grand-daughter. 
About this time, 7. ¢., in the last decade of the 
16th century, we hear once again of a conflict 
between Japan and China in connection with 
the suzerainty over Korea. The question of the 
Japanese supremacy had fallen into the background, 
and the influence of the Chinese had _ become: 
paramount ever since the Mings assisted the V1’ 
dynasty to establish itself on the Korean throne.| 
Hideyoshi, a Japanese General, taking advantage 
of the internal feuds of Korea, advanced acros 
the peninsula and made himself master of Seoull 
(1592). The Koreans appealed to the Chinese fo 
help. The Chinese accordingly landed a larg 
force which was defeated by the Japanese General 
But a decided Chinese victory near Pingyang an 
the sudden death of Hideyoshi as he was preparin 
a fresh expedition restored peace between the tw 
countries. 
Wanli’s long and prosperous reign may be called 
the flicker of the Mings before their final extinc- 
tion by the Manchus. These latter had settled i 
the north of China and had generally acknowledge 
the supremacy of the emperor. Under Nurhach 
and Tientsung the contest between the Manchu 
and the Chinese went on with varying fortune 
and it ended in favour of the Manchus. fh 


r 


THr MANCHUS. 


The first Manchu Emperor who ruled over # 
united China was Shunchih. In his reign two Euro 
pean embassies arrived at Peking—the Dutch an 
the Russian. Their reception was not encouraging 
They were asked to kowtow to the Emperor 0 
entering his presence. The Dutchman’'yielded anc 
was permitted to come to the country once in 
eight years with not more than a hundred in a com- 
pany, twenty of whom might attend the Emper 
or’s court. The contumacious Russians—becaus 
they would not kowtow—were not granted these 
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doubtful privileges. In the next reign of K’anghsi, 
the extension of the eastern frontier of Russia and 
the erection of fortifications and entrenchments at 
Albazin on the upper course of the Amur made 
the emperor realise the danger he might incur if he 
should allow these pushing neighbours of his go 
on unmolested, and he sent accordingly a Chinese 
army which demolished the fortifications and 
marched to Peking as prisoners, the Russian occu- 
pants of the forts. In 1689, by the treaty of 
Nerchinsk, it was arranged that Russia should 
keep to the northern side of the river and should 
not disturb the peace of its southern shores. The 
liberal tolerance of K’anghsi procured for the 
Christians many privileges, but unseemly disputes 
between the Jesuits and the Dominicans that pre- 
vailed then were calculated to rouse the scorn of 
the heathen. After the death of K’anghsi the 
Christians began to lose favour at court. The 
arrival of foreign embassies gained for them 
nothing but trouble and disaster. There were in 
1727 two embassies, one from Russia and another 
from Portugal, headed respectively by Count Sava 
Viadislavitche and Done Mitello Souza Menzes, 
each eager to get rid of ceremonial forms which 
he thought were derogatory to his character as 
ambassador from his sovereign. The Jesuits in- 
curred the displeasure of the Chinese as they were 
suspected to have been at the bottom of the 
mischief. On receiving a deputation of the 
Jesuits the Emperor said: “ You tell me that 
your law is not a false one. I believe you; 
if I thought that it was false what would 
prevent me from destroying your churches and 
from driving you out of the country ?........ 
But what would you say if I were to send a troop 
of bonzes and lamas into your country in order to 
preach their doctrines? How would you receive 
them ?....The converts you have made already 
recognise nobody but you, and in a time of trouble 
they would listen to no other voice but yours.” 
The missionaries thus attempting to establish an 
imperium in imperio were not liked either by 
the government or the people. Some trouble in 
the empire, absence of vigorous central authority 
must suffice to let loose popular fury against. ill- 
appreciated, unwelcome disturbers of traditional 

f beliefs and faiths. The 
sah Male regents that Kien’ lung 
had called to help him in the government were 
not favorably disposed towards the missionaries 
and under their instigation severe persecutions 
began in Fukkien against the Christians. 


It was in this reign that the first English 
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plenipotentiary was admitted to an audience of the 
Chinese Emperor. Lord Macartney had been 
instructed not to yield on the point of the kowtow 
unless a Chinese official of equal rank with himself 
would kowtow before the portrait of the English 
king. Asno Chinese official could be found to 
submit to this, the kowtow etiquette was not in- 
sisted upon in the case of the English ambas- 
sador. Nocommercial privileges resulted from 
Lord Macartney’s negotiations. Taking advantage 
of the ambassador’s ignorance of the Chinese 
language, the Mandarins had inscribed, on the 
boat that carried Lord Macartney and his 
presents to the Emperor, the legend that it bore 
tribute from England to the Emperor. The 
contemptuous attitude of the Chinese is due to 
the fact that the ‘Outer Barbarians’ have always 
appeared as suppliants for favours and they as 
dispensers of privileges for which they have not 
asked anything in return. In the next reign the 
missionaries and the foreigners generally met with 
no friendly treatment. A less able man than his 
father Kien’‘lung, Kia’king was more punctilious 
about external marks of respect to himself. As 
Count Goloyken in charge of a Russian embassy 
could not bring himself to kowtow to the emperor 
he returned the way he came. Lord Amherst, the 
English Ambassador, returned from China with- 
out seeing the Emperor under very similar cir- 
cumstances. 


MopERN CHINA. 


When the Charter of the East India Company 
expired in 1834, Lord Napier, was appointed to 
represent British interests in China. But stick- 
lers for Chinese official form would not recognise 
his position and would not even allow his arriv- 
ing at Canton without a formal permission re- 
ceived through the Hong merchants. The res- 
traints on English trade only increased in seve- 
rity, and the appointment of Lord Napier, far 
from promoting trade interests, acted in just the 
contrary direction. His death and the appoint- 
ment of Captain Elliott to his place did not im- 
prove matters. To add to the perplexities of the 
situation, angry discussion began about the Eng- 
lish traders forcing opium on the Chinese anid 
demoralising them. The lofty pretensions of 
the Chinese Commissioner Lin who was specially 
appointed to settle the business were not likely 
to bring matters to a peaceful issue. He claimed 
the right to punish Europeans for crimes commit- 
ted on Chinese soil and was highly incensed 
against the English when certain Englishmen 
guilty of rioting were not handed over to him, 
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The inevitable was not long in coming. A naval 
engagement was fought at Chuanpi on the 3rd 
November 1839, many Chinese junks being sunk 
and destroyed. The Celestials, though rather 
slow to be convinced, came to see that the gods 
were on the side of big warships and disciplined 
soldiery, and the rapid fall of Amoy, Tinghai, 
Chenhai and Ningpo made the Emperor send 
Commissioners for peace. By the terms of the 
treaty Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai were 
thrown open to trade, Hongkong was ceded to 
the British Crown as also 21 million dolars as 
compensation to the victors for their loss. 

The prostration which followed on the conclu- 
sion of the war encouraged the turbulent and 
disaffected portion of the Chinese society. Secret 
societies like the Zriad and the White Lily began 
their treasonous agitation against the reigning 
dynasty but they were promptly put down. The 
Cantonese continued to give trouble to the Eng- 
lish, but energetic steps taken by Sir John Davis 
brought the Chinese to their senses. Mr. Alcock 
was equally successful at Shanghai. The second 
English war was due to the boarding by a party 
of Mandarins and their escort of the British-own- 
ed lorcha ‘‘ Arrow.” The crew were carried off by 
the Chinese and the English flag was hauled 
down. <A demand for the return of the crew not 
being complied with in a proper manner, reprisal 
followed, and the Chinese Governor making a 
proclamation calling upon the Chinese to have 
the barbarians exterminated, the English declared 
war. A naval action near Fatshan in which a 
number of Chinese junks were taken or burnt, 
and the assault and capture of Canton virtually 
put an end to the war. But the Taku forts had 
to be taken and advance made to the neighbour- 
hood of the capital before a satisfactory under- 


standing was arrived at with the Court at Peking. - 


The treaty of Tientsin which concluded the war 
threw open the ports of Newchwang, Tengchow, 
Formosa, Swatow, and Kiungchow, legalised 
opium traffic and recognised the Europeans as 
civilised beings. The terms had been unwillingly 
agreed to and when the English took steps to 
have a formal ratification of the treaty by the 
emperor, the unfriendly disposition of the Chi- 
nese was shown by the sudden fire opened upon 
the English ships that accompanied the Ambassa- 
dor to the mouth of the Peiho. France was in 
the same predicament as Kngland, ratification 
having been refused to a treaty with that power, 
and the two governments accordingly agreed to 
make a joint invasion of the “ Middle Kingdom,” 
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The Taku forts were attacked and taken, and an 
advance was made as far as Tungchow. Herea 
party of Englishmen including Parker and Loch 
were taken prisoners. The allies then attacked 
the Chinese in great strength at Changchiawan 
and defeated them and then advanced upon the 
capital. The Emperor had quitted Peking and 
gone to Jehol on hearing of the near approach of 
the barbarian army. The taking of Yuan-ming- 
Yuan, the favourite palace of the Emperor, the 
setting on fire of the summer palace, the surrender 
of the northern gate of the city followed. Prince 
Kung saw the futility of further opposition, and 
by his efforts the demands of the two powers were 
granted. ‘The Emperor that reigned all these 
troublesome years was knownas Hsienfeng. The 
fourth son of the previous Emperor, he was 
chosen though his next brother Prince Kung was 
better known tothe public as the President of 
the Tsungli Yamen (The Board of Foreign : 
Affairs). On his death in 1861 he was succeeded 

by the Crown Prince who assumed the name 

of Tunchih. Prince Kung succeeded in getting 

rid of the Jehol faction that was anti-foreign in 
spirit, and in appointing as regents the two Dow- 

ager-Empresses, the mother of the Emperor and 

the principal widow of the late Emperor. 

We must now refer to the Taiping rebellion 
which shook the power of the Empire, and but for 
the timely help of the despised barbarians, might 
have effected a revolution and change of dynas- 
ties. As early as the beginning of 1850, i.e., the 
year when Hsienfeng ascended the throne, the 
secret societies mentioned earlier had roused the 
seditious spirits of China, and owing to the in- 
dustrious propaganda of the agents of the socie- 
ties outbreaks occurred in which the government 
troops were not always successful. The appear- 
ance of a leader in the person of Hung gavea 
new impetus to the movement. He had come 
under the influence of a Christian pastor and 
created for himself a new faith calculated to 
favour revolutionary doctrines. He succeeded in 
spreading this new faith of his in Kwantung and’ 
Kwangsi and had a great following. He captured 
Nanking in the beginning of 1853 and proclaim- 
ed it capital of the new Taiping (Peace) dynasty 
which he believed he was ordained to establish. 
The new movement spread from province to pro- 
vince till Anhui, Honan, Shantung and southern 
Chihli were overrun by the Taiping troops. Now 
Li-Hung-Chang drew public notice to himself by 
the patriotic attempts he made to check the re- 
bellious movements, His efforts were appreciated 
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THE CHINESE EMPRESS. THE DOWAGER-EMPRESS OF CHINA. 
From a Drawing by a Native Artist, From a Chinese Drawing. 
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by the Chinese generalissimo, Tseng Kwofan, 
who enlisted Li and his men under his immediate 
command. Li showed himself worthy of the 
high opinion entertained of him by Tseng and 
was advanced from one high office to another. 
The complications of the Chinese Government 
with the English and the French made it impos- 
sible for the former to devote all their energies to 
crush the rebels. The rebels grew troublesome, 
especially as they were under the able guidance 
of Hung’s faithful Lieutenant, Chung Wang. The 
war with the English had shown to Li the superi- 
ority of the foreign military systems to those of 
China, and he therefore sought the help of the 
foreigners to put down this menace. to orderly 
government in China. The American Ward with 
his force styled the ‘ Ever Victorious Army’ and 
after Ward’s death and his successor’s defection, 
Major Gordon, were invited to lead the Chinese 
and the rebels were easily put down after some 
stiff fights at Kunshan and Soochow. The Nien- 
fei and the Muhammadan rebellions were ground 
swells that agitated China after the storm of the 
Taiping rebellion had spent its rage. Théy were 
put down rather from disunion among the leaders 
than by the energetic action of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. They were more or less local in cha- 
racter and did not materially interfere with the 
usual routine of the central Government at 
Peking. 

The only events of importance we have still to 
mention in Tungchih’s reign are the Tientsin 
massacre, the Audience question and the Formosan 
difficulty. The first was due to an outburst of 
ignorant fury against the supposed atrocities of 
the missionaries. The Chinese have much the 
same opinion of the Christians that the Romans 
had of them as practisers of the Galilean supersti- 
tion. The Chinamen believe that Europeans use the 
eyes and hearts of diseased infants for medicinal 
purposes and the many deaths that occurred now 
led the townsmen of Tientsin to give credence to 
the folly.* 


* That there was some foundation for the crude belief, 
the following quotation from the official despatch of the 
United States minister will prove: “At many of the 
principal places in China open to foreign residence, the 
Sisters of Charity have established institutions each of 
which appears to combine in itself a foundling hospital 
and orphan asylum. Finding that the Chinese were 
averse to placing children in their charge, the managers 
of these institutions offered a certain sum per head for 
all the children placed under their control given to them, 
it being understood that a child once in their asylum, no 
parent, relative or guardian, could claim or exercise any 
control over it, It has for some time been asserted by 
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of the outrage. 
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The ladies of the orphanage were attacked and 
killed as also the French Consul. The Chinese 
officials were lukewarm in punishing those guilty 
Li Hung Chang was sent to the 
place and he made proper enquiries and had the 
culprits punished, though the populace were inclin- 
ed to make heroes of them. France was ‘sopited’ by 
the payment of 400,000 taels as a compensation for 
the murder of the sisters and a special embassy to 
express regret for the murderous outbreak. A little 
earlier there was a similar outbreak against Pro- 
testant missionaries at Yangchow, and by the 
energeticaction of Mr. Medhurst sufficient repara- 
tion was made. 

The Audience question was another cause of 
difference between the Chinese and the foreigners, 
The Chinese theory is that the emperor is, as he 
is styled, the Son of Heaven; and he can have 
therefore no equals. All other emperors and 
kings can be only his tributaries. And _ repre- 
sentatives from these must show proper respect 
to this liegelord of the sovereigns of the earth. 
This theory, flattering as it may be to Chinese 
vanity, is not liked by other powers, and the 
history of foreign diplomacy is but a_ history of 
the attempts made by the several representa- 
tives to secure for their respective sovereigns 
cognition of an equal rank with the Chinese 
Emperor. The treaty of Tientsin had for one 
of its articles the treatment of the European 
ambassadors aS. representatives of sovereigns 
equal in rank with the Emperor. The absence 
of the Emperor’s Court at Jehol and the long 
minority of Tungchih did not bring the question 
of audience before the Emperor as a matter 
of practical politics. Now that Tungchih had 
his court at Peking and had taken to himself 
an Empress (a public announcement of his having 
ceased to be under tutelage), the question of 
granting an interview to the embassies from the 


the Chinese, snd believed by most of the non- -Catholic 


foreigners residing here, that the system of paying 
bounties induced the kidnapping of children for these 
institutions for the sake of the reward. It is also assert- 


.ed that the priests or sisters or both have been in the 


habit of holding out inducements to have children 
brought to them in the last stages of illness for the pur- 
pose of being baptised in articulo mortis. In this way 
many children have been taken to these establishments 
in the last stages of disease, baptised there, and soon 
after taken away dead. All these acts, together with the 
secrecy and seclusion which appear fo be a part and 
parcel of the regulations which govern institutions of 
this character everywhere, have created suspicions in* 
the minds of the Chinese and these suspicions have en- 
gendered an intense hatred against the sisters,” [pp,694-4 
Vol, III of Boulger’s History of China, 1884], 
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different courts of Europe could not be put off. 
Put the ingenuity of the Chinese politicians tried 
to whittle the significance of the ceremony by 
receiving the ambassadors in “the Pavilion of 
Purple Light,” a hall not befitting the dignity of 
ambassadors from powers claiming equality with 
the Emperor, as it is the place where new year 


receptions are granted to the outer tribes and — 


where wrestling and military exercises are per- 
formed for the amusement of the Emperor. The 
reception ceremony emphasised the condescension 
of the Emperor in according them admission to 
his presence. ‘In accordance with the pre- 
arranged programme, the ministers advanced 
bowing, and an address in Chinese having been 
read, Prince Kung fell on his knees and went 
through the form of receiving the message 
vouchsafed by the Emperor.” Altogether the 
Chinese succeeded in persuading the European 
ministers in taking their Emperor at their own 
valuation. 

The Formosan difficulty rose out of the 
Japanese sailors being cruelly put to death by the 
inhabitants of Formosa when they were ship- 
wrecked on the island. The Chinese would 
neither punish the islanders nor give compensa- 
tion to the Japanese. The landing of a Japanese 
force and the despatch of a special envoy made the 
Chinese reconsider their position, and through 
the good offices of Sir Thomas Wade, the Japanese 
agreed to withdraw on the payment of 500,000 
taels. On the death of Tungchih on the 12th 
January 1875 by small-pox began the eventful 


REIGN oF Emperor KWANGHSU. 


An infant son of the younger uncle of the late 
Emperor, he was chosen by the Dowager-Empresses, 
widows of Hsienfeng, in preference to the grown- 
up son of Prince Kung, as the succession of the 
latter would have given them no chance of reign- 
ing as Regents. The new Emperor was adopted 
as the son not of the late Emperor but of Hsienfeng, 
and the Dowager-Empresses thus retained the posi- 
tion of mothers to the young occupant of the throne 
and had an agreeable prospect of a long regency. 
The ordinary course would have been to adopt an 
heir to the last Emperor and his widow would have 
toact asregent. Tungchih must have had adoption 

made to him and his widow should have had the 
regency. But the old ladies Tsi An, the mother of 
Tungchih and T'si Thsi, having tasted te sweets of 
power did not like giving place to the widow of 
.Tungchih. So the before-mentioned departure 
from the ordinary course of adoption and arrange- 
ment of the regency, 


The first difficulty of the new reign was the 
murder of Mr. Margary who formed a member of 
a commercial mission sent by the Viceroy of India 
to Yunnan. Mr. Margary arrived in advance of 
the party at Manwyne, a town within the Chinese 
frontier, and he was hospitably received by the 
officials. On the next day, while he was visiting 
a mineral spring in the neighbourhood, he was bru- 
tally assaulted and slain. Sir Thomas Wade 
addressed the Tsungli Yamen on the subject and 
insisted that a joint commission of English and 
Chinese officials should be made to investigate the 
matter with a view to find the culprits. The 
Tsungli Yamen were in an obstructive mood. 
The anti- -foreign spirit had rather increased than 
otherwise since the treaty last concluded after the 
attack on Peking. After endless delays proper 
officials were appointed and investigations were 
carried on, and an understanding was come to 
between the aggrieved English and the Chinese and | 
the Chefoo convention was concluded. Additional 
ports to trade were opened ; regulations with the | 
likin tax were placed on a proper footing; and a. 
Chinese ambassador specially appointed for the | 
purpose proceeded with a letter of apology from 
the Emperor to the Queen. | 


The next difficulty was in connection with Tong- 
king. The French evinced after the war of 1870 | 
an enthusiasm for colonial expansion, and Saigon | 
which the French had captured in 1858 served as | 
a basis from which they attempted to bring the | 
neighbouring province under their influence. One | 
or two filibustering expeditions were sent and 
Hanoi the capital was taken. The king of the. 
province represented to his feudal lord at Peking | 
these attempts of the French. Li Hung Chang. 
suggested some peaceful adjustment of the claims 
of the aggressive French, and after some further | 
attacks on and occupation of some towns by the 
French, a convention was drawn up by which 
France agreed to respect and, in case of need, 
to pr otect the southern frontier of China, ang 
China undertook to withdraw her troops from 
Tongking. The convention did not put an end to | 
the war as there was some misunderstanding as to. 
the precise date when the Chinese troops were to. 
be withdrawn. The war lingered_on for some time. 
longer with no distinct success on either party, 
At last peace was concluded between the powers on 
the 9th June 1885, pretty much in the way sug- 
gested by Li Hung Chang a year earlier, 


Korea in the far north was the next scene of diffi 
eulty. The question of suzerainty over Korea was a 
matter of dispute between J apan and China, Japan 
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according to certain authorities and China accord- 
ing to certain other authorities had the earlier 
claims. on Korea’s fealty. We need not stop to 
decide the question. Ever since the help given 
by the sovereigns of the Ming dynasty to estab- 
lish the Ni line in Korea, there was a recognition 
of the supreme position of China. The Emperor 
of China used to give the King of Korea his 
patent of royalty, and an annual mission used to 
proceed to Peking from Seoul bearing specified 
tribute and receiving in return the calender pre- 
pared under the imperial auspices. Notable 
events occurring in the court of Peking were com- 
municated to the Korean king who would send 
respectful messages of condolence or congratula- 
tion to the liege lord. The Japanese, who had 
asserted and made good-like claims on Korea 
found that latterly the vassal power was getting 
refractory, and when the change of government 
in Japan was announced by a Japanese embassy 
to the Korean court in 1868 and invitation made 
for renewal of ancient friendship and vassalage, 
an insolent repudiation was made of such pre- 
tensions to suzerainty. When a Japanese man- 
of-war was fired upon by the Koreans in 1875, 
an appeal was made to China as the superior 
power, China ina shortsighted hurry to escape 
such responsibility disclaimed any control over 
Korea, and the first Japanese treaty with Korea 
was concluded in 1876. The preamble to the 
treaty recognised Korea as a sovereign power and 
China was willing to wink at the matter. In 
1882 because of the anti-Japan intrigues of the 
Korean King’s father an attack was made on 
the Japanese legation at Seoul, and it was 
with difficulty that the Japanese escaped. to the 
coast. The successful intriguer was now supreme 
and the king was made a prisoner. On Li Hung 
Chang’s hearing of the outrage he sent a fleet of 
iron clads under Ma and suppressed the riots and 
the Japanese Government re-established their 
legation. So long as the mischievous father of the 
Korean king was at liberty peace was impossible, 
and ke was accordingly removed from Korea and 
brought to Peking. Japan now concluded a con- 
vention which gave her the right to station troops 
for the protection of the Japanese in that country. 

wo years hence another convention had to be 
concluded because of a repetition of the troubles of 
1882. The Korean mischief-maker had contrived 
to quit Peking, and the Japanese legation had to 
be reinstated by an avenging force. ‘The conven- 
tion required that both China and Japan should 
withdraw their troops within four months of the 
signature of the treaty, and that neither of the 
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powers should send troops to Korea without in- 
forming the other power of the fact. This virtually 
conceded to the Japanese a position of equality 
with China in matters relating to Korea. 

When such outbreaks were frequent in Korea 
the neighbouring power of Russia expressed im- 
patience with a state of affairs and threatened a 
move southwards. It was to check such a move 
that the English temporarily occupied Port Hamil- 
ton. A peaceful state of affairs supervening, the 
English evacuated Port Hamilton. on condition 
that no other power should get it and the Chinese 
Government got an assurance from the Russian 
minister that his country would not under any 
circumstances interfere with Korea. 

In 1894 the followers of the Eastern doctrine 
rose against the Roman Catholics, and the force 
sent by the Korean king was not able to put 
down the outbreak. An appeal was made by the 
king to Peking, and the Chinese in disregard of 
the treaty of 1884 sent troops to Korea without 
informing Japan. The Mikado’s Government sent 
an army to Korea as a protest against this action 
of China. In spite of all that the Japanese did 
to conciliate the Chinese, they would not concede 
to the rival power any claim to interfere with the 
internal affairs of Korea and would not accede 
to the proposals of reform made by Japan. Any 
further importation of troops into Korea, said the 
Japanese, would be construed as an act of war. The 
Chinese did not mind the threat, and there were 
warships sent with Chinese troops and the Japa- 
nese declared war. The Chinese, though they 
had provoked the war, were not well prepared to 
meet the enemy on anything like equal terms. 
The battle of Asan, the siege of Pingyang, the 
naval engagement at the Yalu river and the 
assault on Port Arthur showed the decisive supe- 
riority of the Japanese both on sea and land. The 
Chinese came to see the wisdom of arranging 
terms of peace with the conqueror after some 
further defeats. Li Hung Chang went on the 
humiliating mission of peace and agreed on behalf 
of China to grant to Japan the Liaotung penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores and a war 
indemnity of 200,000,000 taels. An appeal made 
to the Kuropean powers made Russia, Germany 
and France intervene against the cession of Liao- 
tung, and Japan had to forego the best fruits of 
her victory. A quid pro quo was demanded by 
the European powers for their timely interven- 
tion. Russia demanded the right of carrying the 
Siberian railway through Manchuria with a branch 
line to Moukden and Port Arthur, France was 
for the Chinese meeting the Tonking railway at 
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the frontier and continuing it as far as Nanning 


Fu in Kwangsi. Germany contented herself with 
some mining and financial privileges. 
Ever since the outbreak of the Taiping rebellion, 
it came to be recognised that the Celestials had 
much to learn from the Barbarians with regard to 
the manufacture of warlike weapons and the train- 
ing of soldiers. Li Hung Chang, as far-seeing a 
statesman as China has ever had, was for opening 
arsenals and strengthening the navy and other- 
wise preparing China to meet her rivals on equal 
terms. He was further induced to persist in such 
a course of reform because of the huge strides the 
neighbouring kingdom had taken in this direction. 
Attempts were made to open up railways and est- 
ablish a company of merchant marines under Gov- 
ernment auspices. Of a piece with these reforms 
was the opening of a modern college at Peking so 
early as 866 when European professors were 
_appointed to teach mathematics and kindred 
sciences to the Chinese youths. This reform being 
in advance of the age was nota great success. In 
1887 a practical step was taken at the request of the 
Tsuagli Yamen of including mathematics as one 
of the subjects to be brought up at the competitive 
examinations. These changes were distasteful to 
a large body of conservative Chinamen, and as these 
reform movements were associated in the popular 
‘mind with the mischievous meddlesomeness of the 
missionaries, there were published and circulated 
from Hunan, the most conservative of provinces, a 
series of placards accusing European missionaries 
_of every species of crime. The old accusation of 
kidnapping children for using their eyes and 
entrails for medicinal purposes was revived. Riots 
broke out in several places, churches were demolish- 
ed, the houses of the missionaries wrecked and 
looted. Two British subjects, one a missonary and 
another an officer of the Maritime Customs, were 
slain. The British Minister’s representations to 
the Tsungli Yamen proved unavailing, and the 
mover of all the mischief was pronounced by the 
authorities to be a wild irresponsible creature whose 
actions could not be taken seriously. But the 
edict of the Emperor exhorting his subjects to 
better behaviour and the war with Japan put an 
end to this anti-missionary crusade for some time. 
But with the conclusion of the war, riots began in 
Szechuan and Fukkien and missionaries were 
attacked and slain. The murder of a German 
missionary in Shantung served as a convenient 
pretext for Germany to seize Kiaochow harbour 
and its surroundings. ‘The example was followed 
by other powers. Russia seized Port Arthur and 
Talienwan, the British Wei-hai-wei and. the 
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These coveters of their 
neighbours’ vineyards thus too plainly showed 
their hand. : 


French Kwangchow. 


Tst Boxer MOoveEMENT. 


The Chinese attitude to the missionaries has| 
always been one of ill-suppressed hostility. There 
could be no love to men who disparaged the ethical 
teachings of Confucius and the religious teachings | 
of Bodhisatvas—teachings so long venerated and 
cherished by the Chinese, The Chinese remembered 
that the missionaries preaching the gospel of love 
had been forced on them at the sword’s point. The 
more far-seeing of their statesmen recognised the 
insidious encroachment of an wnperium in imperio, | 
“of a Secret Society hostile to the Commonwealth 
and of damage and detriment to the State.” The 
addition to Christian converts was not making for | 
peace. The missionaries showed themselves only 
too disposed to interfere whenever there was litiga- 
tion or other disputes between the heathen and the 
convert. The Chinaman, accustomed to different | 
views of woman’s positions and responsibilities, 
could not but think evil of sisterhoods planted | 
alongside of male establishments and of unmarried | 
persons of both sexes working together both in| 
public and in private and of girls going far into. 
the interior without proper escort. He saw the 
missionaries avenged and trade pushed on and’ 
political advantages wrested on behalf of the 
different nations to which the suffering mission-| 
aries belong, and the Chinaman is not able to 
judge of the political and commercial and evange- 
lical efforts apart from one another. The last 
move of Germany is specially notable in this con- 
nection. It was the occupation of Kiaochow by 
that power that made the other powers follow 
suit. The game of grab was barefacedly begun, 
No wonder that immediately after this aggression 
the patriotic league of J Ho Chuan began their 
work of active propaganda. The ostensible ob- 
jects of the society were the performance of 
Sandow-like exercises and the preservation of 
peace in the neighbourhood of its headquarters. 
This society received the countenance of the Em- 
press-Dowager (Tsi Thsi), and the members escaped 
the penalty of belonging to secret societies in 
China. Under such patronage the society 
spread till from the metropolitan province to 
Szechuan and Hupei the Boxer Society branches 
were found everywhere and they became @ 
power. The movement was supported by men of 
exalted position and many Manchu officials seemed 
to have joined the Boxer society. It served as @ 
protest against the reform agitation growing im) 


strength since the Japanese war. The young 
Emperor whose sympathies were with the reform- 
ers was deposed in September 1898 by the Dowa- 
ger-Empress. The chief members of the reaction- 
ary party besides the Dowager-Empress were Prince 
Ching, Prince Tuan (the Heir-Apparent’s father), 
Kangyi, Chaoshu Chiao and Li-ping-Hung. 
The Boxer movement was in essence anti- 
1900, foreign and anti-mis- 
/ sionary. Massacres of 
Christian converts and burning of Christian villa- 
ges came to a head in the murder of two English 
missionaries, Robinson and Norman (2nd June 
1900) forty miles away from Peking. The legations 
were attacked by the Chinese soldiers. The slay- 
ing of the Japanese ambassador (11th June), and 
of the German Baron Von Ketteler (20th June) 
meant that the Chinese were in for a serious trial 
of strength with the foreign devils. On the 20th 
they opened fire on the legations. 

The railway communication between Tietsin 
and Peking had been cut off on the 14th. Admi- 
ral Sir E. Seymour proceeded with a mixed force 
of Europeans and Japanese from Tietsin to restore 
communication. He was stoutly resisted and he 
made good his retreat only after a heavy loss. 
Some time was lost in waiting for reinforcements. 
International jealousies on the part of Germany 
and Russia with regard to Japanese co-operation 
also contributed to the delay. But in two months, 
on the 14th of August, the siege of Peking was 
raised, the British contingent led by General 
Gaselee being the first to enter the place. 

The defence of the legations had been conducted 

with the utmost valour and heroism on the part 
of the besieged. The Chinese in their anxiety to 
burn out the British legation did not scruple to 
burn the adjoining Hanlin Buildings, storehouse 
of literary treasures and State archives. The Em- 
press and Tung-fu-hsiang, the Chinese Commander, 
were the brain and the arm of the siege. The 
destruction of property of the foreigners was ap- 
palling. The whole business quarter was in ashes, 
The retribution that followed after the siege was 
equally terrible. Looting was universal and went 
on for some days. It took months to restore 
erder and confidence among the inhabitants. 
_ The Empress did not care to face the avengers 
and removed with her court to Si-gan-fu in Shensi 
600 miles away from Peking, The ultra-reac- 
tionary spirit dominated the court but Prince 
Ching and Li Hung Chung who had shown 
themselves not unfriendly to the foreigner were 
empowered to carry on negotiations with a view 
to settle terms of peace, 
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There were mutual jealousies and conflicting 
claims hard to reconcile among the victors. The 
Russian was unwilling to relinquish his hold on 
Manchuria, the railway line from Shan-hai-kwan 
to Pekin, the river frontage at Tietsin. The 
German demanded adequate compensation for the 
lesé magesté against the Kaiser. The English 
and the Japanese and the Americans were some- 
what friendlier towards the Chinese. After 
protracted negotiations the following terms were 
submitted on by the allies on the 20th and the 
21st December and agreed to in substance by 

1901 the Chinese on the 14th 
: January 1901: 

(1) Honourable reparation for the murder of 
Von Ketteler and Mr. Sugiyama, (2) equitable 
indemnity guaranteed by financial measures ap- 
proved by the Powers to states, societies and 
individuals who had suffered at the hands of the 
Chinese, (3) stoppage of importation or manu- 
facture of arms or materiel into China, (4) main- 
tenance of permanent legation guards, fortifica- 
tion of the diplomatic quarter and the securing 
of .the sea communication by foreign military 
occupation of strategic points of the capital and the 
coast, (5) fixing of responsibility on governors 
and provincial officials for anti-foreign outbreaks 
and (6) the reform of Tsungli-Yamen and the 
modification of the ceremonial for the reception of 
foreign ministers. 

A formal embodiment of the terms in the 
form of treaties among the powers concerned was 
delayed by a Russian attempt to secure eertain 
advantages exclusively to herself in the way of 
strengthening her hold on certain parts of China 
where she marched with her, and also by the 


_German Emperor insisting on Prince Chun, am- 


bassador from the Son of Heaven, performing 
kowtow to him. Both the Tsar and the Kaiser 
saw the wisdom of gracefully receding from a posi- 
tion they could not maintain and _ the peace pro- 
tocol was signed at Peking on the 7th September. 

On the 7th October the Chinese Court returned 
to Peking and a month later on the 7th Novem- 
ber died Li-Hung-Chung, who had enjoyed the 
largest measure of the Empress Dowager’s con- 
fidence. 

The trouble in Manchuria caused by the Rus- 
sian and culminating in Russo-Japanese war, the 
awakening of China caused by a’ frank acceptance 
of Western culture, the re-organisation of national 
resources, reform of Government ending in a 
Republican form of Government are matters that 
will take us to the present-day China, 

We referred to the intrigue of Russia to 
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eome to a separate understanding with China 
with a view to ‘secure advantages in Chinese 
territories bordering on Siberia. Finding how- 
ever the great Powers would not stand any 
trifling on the matter Russia discreetly with- 
drew from her position. But she began again. 
In April 1903, she would not proceed with the 
evacuation of Manchuria that was due without 
further concessions than had been agreed for 
between herself and China by the treaty of 8th 
April 1902. In Korea again Russian activities 
threatened the hard wrested predominance of 
Japanese interests. For Japan to look on and sit 
still meant:annihilation. She represented at St. 
Petersburg that Russian words and Russian deeds 
did not square together and offered terms that 
would confine Russia to Manchuria leaving Japan 
free to develop Korea. Russia thought she might 
brush. aside Japan’s dictation. She would not 
recede and she would retain all advantages on 
the Manchurian side and also on the Yalu side 
of Korea, The Island power feeling sure that 
Russia meant keeping a tenacious hold of Korea 
wanted ta fight the big giant. The Russo-Japa- 
1904 nese war was declared 

} on February 5, 1904. 
Though it seemed the height of temerity for 
Japan to engage in war with such a power, she 
had carefully. calculated her resources and the 
resources of her enemy on the scene of the 
war and felt no diffidence about the result. The 
heroic achievements of Japan in the campaign 
need not detain us, It is the final result that we 
are interested in. The success of Japan showed 
in an unmistakable manner that the Eastern 
nations need not be to the end of time Issachar- 


like bearing burdens if only they should assimi- . 


late the new knowledge of the West. Japan got 
recognised her right to preponderating influence 
in Korea and received from Russia the Liao- 
Tung peninsula, including Port Arthur and 
Dalny. Russia also agreed to evacuate Manchuria 
according to the terms of the 1902 treaty. 

The lesson of the earlier war with Japan had 
not been enough for the slow witted Chinaman. 
The success of Japan with Russia coming after 
the suppression of the Boxer movement awoke 
China to the need for assimilating Western 
knowledge and adopting Western methods of 
national organisation. 

The attitude of blind suspicion towards the mis- 
sionary was given up and great eagerness shown to 
assimilate the knowledge he made available for 
the Chinaman. The boycott of American goods 
showed that the Chinaman was not going to be 
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the meek, long-suffering creature he had been 
hitherto and expressed his resentment against 
the Chinese exclusion from the States in the only 
way the dollar-loving America could understand. 
Educational reform, reform of the army and_ the 
navy and administrative reform were all. taken 
up. Prince-Chun who declined the kowtow to 
the Kaiser in 1901, Yuan Shih-Kai, the viceroy 
of Chih-li, Chang Chih-tung, the viceroy of .Hu- 
Kwang and Prince Ching, President of the 
Grand Council—all helped on the reforms in 
different directions. 

In 1902, after the return of the Court to 
Peking, regulations remodelling the methods of 
public instruction were 
passed. The Peking Uni- 
versity was to impart instruction in Western 
learning. There were to be besides a technical 
college a special department for the training of 
officials and teachers. In 1906 the old system of 
examinations was abolished. The funds of 
thousands of temples were utilised for educational 
purposes. By May 1906, 15 universities had 
started work. Many young Chinese went abroad 
for instruction and girls’ schools were started. 

Among notable changes indicating the new spirit 
must be mentioned the control of the maritime 
customs which the Chinese took into their hands 

Oiner Chases in 1906 and the anti- 

: opium crusade. The 

first step showed the impatience of the Chinaman 
with foreign domination, and the second was a 
serious attempt at moral betterment and increased 
social efficiency. | 

The death of the Empress-Dowager on the 15th 
November 1908 and of the Emperor a day before 
carried from the scene of history two personages 
associated with the old world China, the China of 
foreign exploitation, the China unable to adjust 
itself to new conditions. ; 

The son of Prince Chun, and. nephew of the 
late Emperor Kwang-Su, succeeded with the 
official name of Hsuan-Tung. Born on the 8th 
February 1906, the Emperor must have been on 
the 2nd December 1908 when he was crowned © 
Emperor a child barely 3 years old. He had just 
completed his sixth year (February 12, 1912) when 
he had to abdicate the throne. On the Ist of 
January 1912 the Chinese Republic was born 
with Dr. Sun Yat-Sen as its first President. 

So early as 1905 along with other reforms the 
work of administrative reform was taken up. 
An Imperial Commission was appointed to study 
the administrative systems of foreign countries 
with a view to establish a representative govern 
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ment in China. Further commissions were 
appointed to make special studies of the consti- 
tutions of Great Britain, 
Germany and Japan, As 
a result of all these labours a parliamentary 
constitution was to come offa few years hence, 
the reforms of central administrative offices were 
to be taken up first. An Imperial Assembly was 
to be started to develop later on into a Parlia- 
ment of two chambers familiar to students of 
Western politics. 

Elected assemblies in the provinces were insti- 
tuted in 1909 (14th October.) The Senate or 
National Assembly met on the 3rd of October 
next year, The Parliament was to be summoned 
three years earlier than originally intended. 

Meanwhile the reigning dynasty had come to be 
regarded as inimical to the progress of the 
country. It was supposed to be in league with 
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N order to dispose of any misconception that 
it is possible may have arisen in connexion 
with the subject of my remarks, it seems 
necessary that I should first clear the air 

by plainly defining the title of my lecture.* In 
the first place by “ War”, Ido not mean the 
present great conflict, but war in general ; in the 
second place, by “ Art”, I intend largely to con- 
fine myself to the so-called Fine Arts of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. This explanation seems 
required because the war which is now raging 
over almost all the world is so much in the 
foreground of life’s picture that it may be 
thought I intend to deal solely with the influence 
of the present crisis on the daily art of our time. 
This aspect will naturally form a portion of my 
remarks, but it is in the broad manner I have 


The direct effects of war on art are obvious. 
So much so that they are apt to perplex the judg- 
ment and bias the opinion with regard to the 
ually important, but less focussed, indirect 


*A lecture delivered at Calcutta, 
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foreigners to partition the country. The finan- 
cial measures of two big loans for currency and 
railway made it still more unpopular. Floods and 
famine added to the general distress and unrest. 
Rev lutionary doctrines were industriously spread, 
Yuin Shi-Ki, who was recalled to command the 
Imperial forces by Prince Chun who had exiled 
him, did what he could to stem the revolutionary 
tide. He wanted to secure at least a constitu- 
tional form of monarchy. The revolutionary 
leaders won. The abdication of the Regent and 
the Emperor followed. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was the 
leader of the Anti-Dynastic propaganda, From 
Japan he had carried on his campaign and became 
the leader of the Young. China party. When the 
revolution began in 1911 he wasin England but 
he hastened to the country. The Nanking Coun- 
cil composed of delegates from 14 provinces 
elected him President of the Chinese Republic. 
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effects. At no time have the direct effects of war 
been brought so prominently into our vision than 
at present, especially with regard to architecture, 
From the earliest times these immediate influences 
have been recorded, in the destruction of cities 
containing unique collections of art, and buildings 
which have displayed the grandest: architectural 
qualities. And the present war has most graphi- 
cally supplied another expressive illustration of 
the devastating effects of war on art.. Never has 
destruction been so complete, and there appears 
to be every reason to suppose that it has been 
carefully calculated destruction. Science. has 
usurped the place of Artin many ways, but it 
remained to science in war to do the greatest 
damage to art, that is the depriving of future 
generations of the art which existed before science 
was known, It was an art which sprang from 
the religion the devotion and the sense of service 
in the world ; that, sense of service which not only 
impelled men to work for religious ends, but 
aroused that pride of citizenship which raised 
the great municipal buildings of the middle ages 
and made men so proud of their crafts and trades 
that they built such magnificent buildings as the 
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Cloth Hall at Ypres, and hundreds of other places 
where the Guilds had their centres. In the 
words of an artist who has seen these and written 
to me with the sense in his mind of the havoc 
done recently : ‘‘ These places the Germans seem 
to have taken a special delight in destroying. It 
is as though they wished to remove all evidences 
of a previous civilization and on the ground thus 
cleared to erect their own dull, stupid, uninterest- 
ing buildings in the style their scientific minds 
seem to delight in.” 

It is however the less obvious, but more far- 
reaching, results of the “indirect influences ” 
to which I propose to call your attention, and, as 
an introduction to this, a brief investigation of 
the effects of great wars on art, as chronicled in 
history, may be undertaken. 

One of the earliest civilizations, that of Egypt, 
was characterised by a profoundly artistic nature, 
and at the same time its history isa record of 
constant warfare. The purpose of Egyptian art 
was always to give a faithful representation of 
fact. This was either actual fact or ideal fact. 
In interpreting the former much of the mural 
sculpture portrays the victories of great kings 
over innumerable enemies, while a favourite sub- 
ject is an illustration of bands of prisoners accom- 
panied by huge captures of loot. During the 
period of the 18th dynasty, about 1500 B.C., 
Egypt, under Tothmes III, became essentially a 
military state, and at this time many of the 
noblest of her monuments were executed. The 
artistic importance of the school of sculpture 
which flourished at this time has only recently 
been recognised, but it plainly indicates the main 
source of inspiration of a subsequent and greater 
art, that of the Greeks, At this time the viri- 
lity and intense energy of the Egyptians in all 
their glory found an outlet in war, and simulta- 
neously in raising great buildings lavishly decorat- 
ed with bas-reliefs of their victories. 


The Assyrians were warriors and hunters, and 
scenes commemorating their prowess in both 
these spheres predominate in the remains of 
Babylon and Nineveh. One of the earliest records 
found in the Mesapotamean valley illustrates a 
most realistic picture of war. It is the famous 
“Stele of the Vultures ”, now in the Louvre, but 
originally a monument of victory. The details 
ef this battle seem to have made a vivid im- 
pression on the artist’s mind, and all the horrors 
of war are faithfully depicted. In one scene the 
king stands in his chariot with a curved weapon 
in his right hand, while his kilted and helmeted 


followers, lance in hand march behind. In 
another a flock of vultures is féeding on the bodies 
of the fallen enemy; in a third a tumulus is being 
heaped up over the slain. Elsewhere we see the 
victorious prince beating down a vanquished 
enemy, and superintending the execution of other 
prisoners who are being sacrificed to the gods. 
Scenes of this nature occur frequently in the early 
sculptures of Babylonia and indicate that in those 
days war and art progressed hand in hand. The 
Assyrians were a hardy, vigorous people, fighting 
for dominion, and this is repeatedly shewn in 
their pictorial bas-reliefs. 


Ancient India provides us, in its greatest epics, 
with excellent illustrations of war and art, as the 
main theme of the Mahabharata is based on the 
destructive conflict waged between the Kurus and 
Panchalas, and ending in the overthrow of the 
Kuru dynasty. The incidents of this classic, and 
especially its descriptions of heroic fighting, have 
formed popular subjects with Indian artists for 
thousands of years. From the Ramayana, too, 
Indian painters and sculptors have taken their 
pictures of war, notably the splendidly dramatic 
attack by the monkey army on the stronghold of 
Ravana at Lanka in Ceylon; while sanguinary 
battles and the sack of cities were frequently 
represented by the Indian miniaturists of Moghul 
times, 

But when we tiirn to the history of ancient 
Greece We find the most interesting illustration 
of the influence of war on a country’s Art. It is 
true that certain schools of modern thought have ~ 
endeavoured to depreciate the artistic productions? | 
of the classic age, but, in spite of this, Greek art 
is still generally regarded as the highest form of 
esthetic culture the world has ever seen. Init 
idealism and ethical purpose predominate, and in 
all good examples we find the fundamental beauty 
of tone and line and mass and colour which is al- 
ways present in every true work of art. Greek 
statuary demonstrates that the Greek people 
managed to invent and live by a practical ideal. 
That ideal was a good Athenian citizen, only 
more so, It was a citizen rather richer, rather 
braver, rather bigger, rather nobler, rather 
stronger, rather more eloquent, intelligent, and 
comely than any citizen they had ever happened 
to meet. Further this ideal citizen, in fact every 
Greek, was necessarily a soldier. The result was 
that the martial spirit permeates the whole 
atmosphere of the country. It is the foundation 


of their literature, their art, and all their publi¢ i 
institutions, ; 
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Some explanation of this is to be found in the 
early history of the nation. From the first, 
Greece found herself fighting for her very exist- 
ence against the great power of Persiain the 6th 
Century B.C. In this momentous conflict it 
must be realized that not only the ascendency of 
Greece, but in its broad aspect the whole future 
of European civilization wasat stake. As time 
went on, the Greeks began to perceive more and 
more clearly that the great conflict in which they 
were involved was one not merely for national 


but for spiritual issues. The story of the great - 


battles which brought about the national unity of 
Greece is reflected’ in the art which followed 
these epoch-making events. These bitter years 
of devastation, of struggle that must often have 
seemed futile and hopeless, leading up to the 
final repulse of the Persians at Salamis and Platzea, 
brought the Greeks to a proud consciousness 
of a glorious national destiny, and to an unfaltering 
faith in, and pursuit of, those enlightened ideals 
for which they had fought. Their ultimate victory 
was a splendid moment in the history of a richly 
dowered race; the great events of the Persian 
wars were vivid and recent in their remembrance, 
and it was the persistence of such memories which 
formed the foundation of much of the art of Greece. 
But it did not take the form of a portrayal of its 
scenes of conflict and victory. Instead it became idea- 
lised into a representation of a spiritual struggle of 
the Hellenic race for those ideals of light and liberty 
and reason and order which had been at stake. 
In their art the Persian wars were forgotten, but 
the spiritual conflict which they typified remained 
as a recurring theme whose significance was for 
alltime. Indeed it may be said that this spiri- 
tualised conception of conflict, in which the upward- 
reaching Hellenic spirit is represented as contend- 
ing with the powers of darkness and licence and 
social anarchy, is the central motive of Greek 
sculpture ; and it was the vivid national sense of 
this conflict that enabled the Greeks to achieve 
that noble pinnacle of beauty which their art at- 
tained. The godsand heroes whom they fashioned 
in bronze and marble stood for the ideals and 
aspects of ordered reason. Their satyrs and 
other wild beings were types of the licence and 
disorder of nature. And in their friezes and 
pediments, decorated with battles of the Greeks 
with Amazons, Lapiths with Centaurs and gods 
with giants, we read the same story of perpetual 
conflict with anti-social, unruly and destructive 
forces. 

From Greece the national historical sequence 
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is Rome. Rome occupies a singular position in 
the annals of Literature and Art. She is, as it 
were, the link between the ancient and the 
In the pride of her prime the 
rays of intellectual life converged on her as on a 
focus ; in her downfall, she was the centre, from 
which they were scattered over the whole of the 
ancient world. 

It is impossible to dissociate any of the 
Roman genius from her military successes. 
Her intellectual productions, including her art, 
such as they are presented to us, demonstrate 
undeniably the influence of her strenuous fight- 
ing history. Certain direct effects which are 
always produced in a greater or lesser degree on 
the art of a victorious people, by the extent of 
territory consequent on a long series of triumphs, 
are very evident in the records of Rome. Her 
wide dominions were necessarily favourable to 
intéllectual advancement, for from these she was 
able to accumulate artistic treasures, to enlist the 
talent of other countries, and to supply incentives, 
materials, and models for the development of art. 
We read that painters were in requisition to 
furnish the necessary ornaments of the Roman 
triumph. The Athenians sent Metrodorus to 
Paulus Emilius for that purpose. Pictorial models — 
of numerous cities were displayed in the proces- 
sion which celebrated the victory of Scipio over 
Antiochus, It is recorded that Messala first exhi- 
bited a picture of his victory over the Carthagini- 
ans; Scipio and others followed his example. 
Mancinus was said to have owed his consulship 
to the enthusiasm excited among the people by a 
painting which represented his successful assault 
on Carthage. The designs on Roman coins were 
suggested by conquest, such as the figures emble- 
matic of subjugated provinces, and_ the 
delineations of triumphal arches and _ public 
edifices. Rome in art became truly “the 
epitome of the world ;” her galleries and shrines 
were adorned with the choicest spoils of Corinth, 
of Sicyon, and of Athens; in fact it has been 
said at the time that her population of statues 
rivalled in number her population of citizens. It 
was the singular privilege of Rome to command 
at once by force of arms the stores of Asia and 
the skill of Greece. 

It may be pointed out however that these 
brilliant results of conquest are balanced by some 
evils, Rome appertained more to a Museum 
than a School of Art, and that this fact and her 
vast extent of territory comprehending a variety 
of different types tended to produce an astheti- 
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cism of a somewhat composite nature. While the 
wars of Greece established harmony between the 
character of different Greek tribes with the result 
of harmony in the orders of their architecture, 
the Roman conquests led to extensive but 
heterogeneous dominions and a style made up of 
diverse and sometimes discordant elements. 
Ruskin’s evidence is that while the Romans 
were in every sense adepts at war and great 
fighters, they were wholly deficient in the 
true xsthetic instinct; and in their hands the 
classic arts were extinguished. To summarise, 
the devotion of Rome to war during the first five 
centuries of her history diverted her from the 
refined occupation of art. At the end of that 
period, war, in the form of conquest, began to 
exercise a contrary influence, and a people, who 
had previously been characterized by a contempt 
for everything esthetic, became willing at once to 
admire, to imitate, and to preserve, This however 
was largely the extent to which their aspirations 
led them, for the art of Rome is not usually 
classed with the great schools of history. 


Time does not permit of an investigation of 
the Crusades in their influence on art, regarding 
-which there is much conflicting evidence. There 
is however little doubt that the art of western 
Europe, including England, received an impetus 
from these religious wars, for they brought people 
into contact with records of an older and more 
complete civilization than that with which they 
were previously acquainted. In Byzantium, 
where a number of them spent some time, they 
would see examples of art richer, especially in col- 
our-richness, than anything they had ever dreamt 
of. Commerce might ultimately have brought 
about the same results but it would have been by 
slower methods. Then there is that period of 
warfare in the 16th century, in which, throughout 
the whole of English life, in every phase and 
every grade of it there is that exaltation, that 
spiritual exultancy, which finds its supreme expres- 
sion in Hlizabethan literature, in the great drama- 
tists of that time, in Marlowe and Shakespeare 
and Ford, in Webster, in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
in that outburst of thought and of art which has 
no parallel in world-history. The 16th century 
marks a chain of art which stretched across 
the world from England to China; the Italian 
school of Painting, Moghul Painting in India, 
Persian Painting under Shah Abbas, the wonder- 
ful Ming Dynasty in China,and the Elizabethan 
period in England, 

From this preliminary survey, we may turn back 


to the Greek period again, to a momentous 
historic episode, closely related to our subject, 
which it is desired to emphasize because of its 
intimate bearing on the country of India and its 
art. I refer to Alexander the Great’s expedition 
into Asia in the 4th Century B.C. It is now 
not unusual to hear this marvellous achievement 
somewhat disparagingly alluded to asa raid, and 
its direct effects on India as being of no great 
significanee. Also that the Hellenisation of the 
Kast would have progressed on practically similar 
lines had Alexander’s expedition never taken place, 
This view however has not been generally accepted, 
and in any case the march of Alexander may be 
regarded as immediately leading to the con- 
summation of Occidental influence in the Orient 
during these early years of history. 


The story of Alexander’s campaign in the East 
is outside the limits of my subject, but in its bear- 
ing on Indian Art a few essential facts may be 
brought forward. In the first instance it seems 
clear that the early artistic efforts of the Greeks. 
were inspired by their contact with the compara- | 
tively advanced civilization of the Persians. Tra- 
velled Greeks found themselves confronted with 
the achievements and memorials of a highly deve- 
loped Oriental culture, with traditions which must 
have appealed to their receptive nature. But 
Greek Art and Literature, though proceeding 
from Eastern origins, soon manifested a spirit of 
self-reliance and took up an independent and 
indigenous character. By the time of the 5th 
century B.C. the reflex action was in force, and 
Greek culture was making itself felt in the Near. 
Kast. In art it was its strength and beauty, its 
worship of the “ Wholeness of Life,” which made 
it so supreme and led to its being carried into all 
parts of the then known world. But the great 
driving power which caused it to make an indelible 
mark on many of the institutions of the East was 
Alexander’s invasion of Persia into India between 
the years 334 and 326 B.C. ; 

This expedition was a far more complete under-: 
taking than expeditions are realized in later days.. 
Apart from the military contingent which com-: 
prised the nucleus of the force, there was a large 
attendant, somewhat cosmopolitan community of’ 
a civil nature, who carried their trades and 
occupations with them. This, as we know, was a 
feature of most expeditions which had invasion 
as their object in ancient days, but it is under-. 
stood that in this case the entire operation wasi 
organized in a remarkably elaborate and thorough 
manner, That Alexander’s pre-conceived plan 
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was something far superior to a raid may be 
gathered from an incident quoted from Professor 
Cramb. On the night before Alexander of Macedon 
started for the East on that career of conquest in 
which, like Achilles, his great exemplar, he was 
to find his glory and an early death, he had a 
farewell interview with the man who had been 
his tutor, now the master of a rising school of 
thought in the shades of the Lyceum. And to- 
wards the close of the interview Aristotle said 
to the Macedonian :— 


“ You are about to start upon an enterprise 
which will bring you into many landsand amorgst 
many nations, some already celebrated in arts and 
arms, some savage and unknown. But this last 
counsel I give you. Whithersoever your victories 
lead you, never forget that you are a Greek and 
everywhere draw hard and fast the line that 
separates the Greek from the Barbarian.” 

“No,” answered the youthful conqueror—he 
was barely two and twenty. “I will pursue 
another policy, J will make all men Hellenes. 
That shall be the purpose of my victories.” 

~The wisdom of a soldier for once went deeper 
than the wisdom of the greatest architect of 
thought that time has known. And undoubtedly 
the famous Macedonian’s plan, either for better 
or for worse, was most rigorously put into effect, 
and carried out to the letter. Colonies of Greeks 
were planted in various localities with one of the 
results that the influence of Hellenic art has been 
traced even as far east as Japan. In Northern 
India the imprint of the Greek is most strikingly 
manifested in those mounds of shattered sculp- 
tures in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, which 
mark the site of the ancient country of Gandhara. 
A comprehensive collection of these carvings may 
be seen in the archzological section of the Indian 
Museum, a careful study of which is strongly 
advised. In it we may observe, most plainly 
portrayed, the influence of a warlike invasion on 
art. But that is, except in connexion with my 
subject, a comparatively unimportant feature of 
these remains. The chief point they illustrate is 
the overlapping of the civilisations of the East 
and West which took place some two thousand 
years ago. And the principal concrete evidence 
of this historic episode is revealed in these records 
of contemporary art. Here we may see the Greek 
Corinthian capital combined with the Indian 
figure of Buddha, soldiers with classic arms and 
armour but Indian draperies. Greek features but 
the figures clothed with Indian costumes, and 
many other composite conceptions depicting an 


intermingling of Eastern and Western symbols 
and ideas. But the influence of the Greeks 
was not only confined to the north, although 
in that portion of the country it is most 
plainly discernible. South, as far as Madras, it 
is traceable in the bas-reliefs of Amaravati bn in 
a much less pronounced form and in various inter- 
mediate centres, such as Muttra in the United 
Provinces, the dynamic touch of the classic hand 
has left its distinctive mark. How much of this 
may be traced to the soft flowing current of peace- 
ful intercourse, or to the stormy stream of Alex- 
ander’s warlike enterprise, it is difficult to decide 
but that the latter had no small share in spread- 
ing classic influence in Indian Art seems more 
than probable. We may now, having briefly 
reviewed some of the various historic examples of 
our subject, endeavour to formulate. a general 
deduction. 


In the first place itis ordinarily understood 
that a time of peace is the great stimulant to the 
production of art; that when countries are engag- 
ed in their peaceful occupations of - trade or 
manufacture, then architecture, sculpture and 
painting flourish: that tranquillity and harmony 
of life encourage artistic activity, and, under 
these quiet and orderly conditions the artist pre- 
pares his masterpieces undisturbed by strife and 
violence—in other words that peace is the parent 
of art. Onthe other hand several authorities 
have demonstrated that the entire opposite is the 
case, and that far from being the fruits of peace 
the great arts of the world have been founded on 
war. In the words of Ruskin “ there is no great 
art possible to a nation but that which ig posed 
on battle,” in the times of peace the arts decline 
and among wholly tranquil nations wither utterly 
away. 

Now I am inclined to think that the records of 
history mainly point out that both peace and war 
are, other things being equal, required to prc duce 
a great art. These other things are : art instinct 
without which of course art is impossible ane 
most important of all the character of the war 
in which the country is engaged. It is quite 
possible that one of the reasons why Roma art 
never attained greatness. was that the Roman 
wars were mainly wars of conquest. Inversely 
some of the grand quality of the Grecian art 
may be due to the fact that the wars of Greece 
were largely struggles for national ideals A 
great fight for right principles inspired the pao le 
with a sense of exultation and a feeling of i 


strength that found expression in a noble rm 


art 
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‘The balance of historical evidence seems to 
indicate that the period of peace immediately 
succeeding a war waged solely for the sake of 
fundamental ideas, is the most favourable time 
for the development of the arts. 

- It remains now for us to apply this deduction 
to the present state of affairs and to see if pos- 
sible what may be the course of art in the near 
future. To carry out this undoubtedly difficult 
proposition it will be necessary to realize the 
condition of art previous to this great crisis and 
to note the trend of art thought during the last 
few years. 

The historian of the future will, I think, 
determine that the 19th century was not a great 
‘one for art: But he will probably refer to the 
fact that the first years of the 20th century 
marked a period of esthetic unrest. This 
unrest is known to most of us by numerous 
examples of painting and sculpture of an unusual 
character which have been recently exhibited 
and reproduced in most of the countries of 
Europe and also elsewhere. It may be asked 
what were the events which led up to what has 
almost eulminated in a state of artistic anarchy ? 
_The answer is one which extends far outside the 
realm of art and is to be found ix the condition 
of mankind itself. It may be likened to an earth 
tremor, more convulsive in some places than in 
others, but a general seismic wave which disturb- 
ed the balance of mind in several parts of world. 
But unlike an earthquake it gave some warning 
of its action. In art.it showed itself in overmuch 
frivolity and license. Particularly was this notice- 
able in much of the modern German art, which 
revealed a coarseness and wantonness which is 
significant in the light of very recent events. 
Here it may be remarked that of modern German 
artists only three, Bocklin, Lenbach and Menzel, 
have risen to any attempt at greatness. The 
pompous and inflated compositions of Carstens 
and Mengs, of Schnorr, Cornelius and Kaulbach, 
have passed into an oblivion from which it is un- 
likely that. they will ever emerge. Their work 
was a mere exercise in the grand style from 
which life, character and humanity, whereby art 
retains its hold on men, have alike vanished. To 
realise the art of Germany’s rising generation we 
have only to refer to modern students’ journals, 
which largely illustrate freaks of design, or fran- 
tic models posturing in front of toy cypresses and 
plaster temples. 

It is not difficult to believe that the enervating 
influences of peace were indirectly responsible for 


the state of art generally during the last few 
years. For from peace nations passed to pros- 
perity, from prosperity to luxury, and from luxury 
to an insatiable desire for something new and 
exciting in life. (Here the significant fact may be 
observed that the men fighting in the trenches, in 
spite of hardships, with a few exceptions, remain 
remarkably healthy and vigorous because their 
life is the reverse of luxurious and appertains to 
the strenuous primitive existence of the pre-histo- 
ric cave-dwellers). In the art-world this restless- 
ness and craving for novelty took a revolutionary 
form, or, as some would have it, created esthetic 
hysteria. 


And so came into being the Passeists, and 
Futurists, the Divisionists and Pointillists, the 
Intimists (who belong to thé same group) and the 
Fauvists (or savages), the Orfeists and Cubists, 
the Expressionists, Vorticists and Dynamists. The 
manifesto of the Futurists issued in February 1909 | 
will give some idea of their character and pro-. 
gramme : 

‘The essential elements of our art shall be! 
courage, daring, and rebellion. 

‘ There is no beauty except in strife. 

‘We shall glorify war, patriotism, the destrue- 
tive arm of the Anarchist, the contempt for 
effemiyacy. 


‘ We shall paint the great crowds in the excite- 
ment of labor, pleasure, or rebellion ; of the multi- 
colored and polyphoric surf of revolutions in 
modern capital cities; of the nocturnal vibration. 
of arsenals and workshops beneath their violent 
electric moons; of the greedy stations swallowing 
smoking snakes ; of factories suspended from the 
clouds by their strings of smoke; of bridges 
leaping like gymnasts over the diabolical cutlery 
of sun-bathed rivers ; of adventurous liners scent-: 
ing the horizon; of broad-chested locomotives 
prancing on the rails, like huge steel horses 
bridled with long tubes ; and of the gliding flight: 
of aeroplanes, the sound of whose screw is like 
the flapping of flags, and the applause of an 
enthusiastic crowd. 


‘ Erect on the topmast pinnacle of the world,, 
once again we fling our defiance to the stars’ 

This manifesto, read in cold blood, sounds like 
pure revolutionary rant; but a deeper study of} 
this programme reveals considerable bed-rock of! 
reason. In other words it means a violent reac-' 
tion against the shackles of tradition and the 
worship of precedent. Freedom is their battle-4 
cry, and their war is against weakness and senti-/ 
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mentality, invalidism, comfort, softness, luxury 
and effeminate excess. 

With this the thinking man will no doubt 
sympathise, but when it comes to an understand- 
ing of their manifesto, materialised into art, the 
ordinary individual stands aghast. It is in the 
interpretation of their object that they fail to con- 
vince, and the question then arises as to whether 
it is possible to translate intelligibly their revolu- 
tionary ideas into concrete art. An abstract of 
Marinetti’s recitation of one of his poems on 
battles may convey some sense of what this Futur- 
ist calls ‘‘ wireless imagination”. ‘The event 
described took place outside Adrianople in 1912 
and depicts a train of Turkish wounded, stopped 
and captured on its way by Bulgarian troops and 
guns. ‘Thenoise, the confusion, the surprise of 
death, the terror and courage, the grandeur and 
appalling littleness, the doom and chance, the 
shouting, curses, blood, stink, and agony all were 
combined into one great emotion by that amazing 
succession of words, performed or enacted by the 
poet with such passion of abandonment that no 
one could escape the spell of listening. Mingled 
anguish and hope as the train started: rude jolts 
and shocks and yet hope; the passing landscape, 
thought of reaching Stamboul. Suddenly, the air 
full of shriek and boom of bulletsand shells ; ham- 
mering of machine-guns, shouting of captains, crash 
of approaching cannon. And all the time one felt 
the deadly microbes crawling in the suppurating 
wounds, devouring the flesh, undermining the 
thin walls of the vitals. One felt the infinitely 
little, the pestilence that walks in darkness, at 
workin the midst of gigantic turmoil making 
history. That is the very essence of war. That 
is war’s central emotion.” 

In effect, something of that kind was to be the 
fundamental idea of this higher estheticism, but 
before people had quite decided how to receive it, 
the shadow of the great war blotted out all these 
apparent side issues, and the world was brought 
sharply back to first principles. And so, for the 
time being, art isat a standstill, except for the 
comparatively narrow avenue of journalistic ilus- 
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trations. Further, it is likely to remain station- 
ary until the world settles down to peace again. 
But in the meantime, sub-consciously, the art of 
the future is being forged and annealed by the 
powerful flame of war. War has destroyed much, 
as we have seen, but it has created far more than 
it ever destroyed. It has destroyed the shallow- 
ness of national life which is reflected in a 
superficial art, and in its place it is building up a 


new sense of national thought and tendency. 


And the awakening of this deeper nature should 
lead to a deeper contemplation of artistic ideals. 
A people’s art has, and must have, some 
relation to and some movement with the strong 
stream of national life. The artist’s use of his 
eyes and ears and mind reflects, and must reflect, 
the habit and race of his time. 

So through this great conflict we may reason- 
ably hope for great artistic issues. Belgium, ever 
an artistic country, will, when peace is eventually 
secured, no doubt rise to the occasion and display 
her artistic spirit, just as she has so brilliantly 
shewn her fighting spirit. Out of the very catas- 
trophe with which Belgium has been over- 
whelmed, from the experiences of war, defeat, 
and spoliation, ultimate victory will surely rise, 
Phoenix-like, an artistic revival. The impious 
and wanton destruction, to which she has been 
subjected, may be the means of tuning and con- 
centrating her artistic talent, and, in the restora- 
tion of her national monuments, she will have a 
unique opportunity for the exercise of her genius. 
France has, in a lesser degree, undergone a 
similar harrowing experience, and, with her great 
and undoubted reputation for art great things 
may be expected. And the anticipated example 
of these two countries will no doubt stimulate 
others which are now being subjected to the 
As a result of this 
discipline it seems more than probable that, in 
that vague “‘ Afterwards,” a great revival of art 
will take place, on asounder and more exalted 
plane than has ever been possible since the 16th 
century. 
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GERMAN vs. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION’ 


BY SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, M.P. 


a] 


late years, we have heard a great dea 

of loud talk as to the excellence of German 

education. There was a time, some twenty 

or thirty years ago, when I[ admit our 
school organization was very defective. It was 
atatime when the late Matthew Arnold was 
continually telling us to organize our secondary 
education. But that has now been partly accom- 
plished, and it is well to remember that there can 
be too much, as wellas too little, organization. 
What is more important than organization is the 
character and spirit of the teaching given in our 
- schools; and, viewed asa whole, I believe our 
own system and our own methods are distinctly 
better than the German. In Parliament and 
elsewhere, I have frequently heard men occupy- 
ing high positions endeavour to enforce. their 
arguments in favour of some new measure or 
proposal by saying, “ It is done in Germany.” 
Well, I must own that argument has had little 
weight with me, and it has the less appealed to 
me, because I have known that if these distinguish- 
ed authorities, instead of selecting for our imi- 
tation some particular feature of German practice, 
had explained to us more fully German methods, 
the picture would have proved less attractive. 
But this by the way. No doubt you have been 
impressed, as we all have been, by the intelli- 
gence, the foresight, and attention in detail shown 
by the Germans in their preparation for the War 
in which we are now engaged. But the lessons 
to be learnt from this War—lessons not to be 
despised nor to be regarded as the German Em- 
peror is said to have spoken of Sir John French’s 
“little army ”—do not lead to the conclusion that 
their men and women are more competent or 
more highly cultured than our own, nor even 
that the instruction provided in their schools and 
colleges is more educational in the true meaning 
of that word than that provided in our own 
institutions. Judging from the Report of the 
Principal read to us this evening, I do not hesi- 
tate to say that there is no school similar to this 
in Germany doing equally good work. ‘The 
much praised German efticiency is due to many 
causes, but it cannot be ascribed to the intellect- 


* A prize giving address delivered at the Municipal 
Technical School, Birmingham, recently, 


ual, and certainly not to the moral, pre-eminence 
of their ordinary citizens. It is due largely to 
the concentration of their educational efforts on 
a specialized form of training—a training the 
advantages of which have been recognized at all 
times and in all countries except our own—I 
mean military training ; and, strange to say, it is 
this training, which those who have been loudest 
in their praise of German education have consist- 
ently deprecated. 

Everyone who has studied German social condi- 
tions has known that German life in all its varied 
aspects has been, and is now, dominated by one 
idea—the preparation for War. I am not one of 
thos2 who speak disparagingly of the beneficial 
influence on character of military exercises. I 
recognize their value in developing bodily acti- 
vity, in quickening the perceptions, in rendering 
the intellect more alert, and in creating useful 
habits. But that the soul of a nation should be 
wholly pre-occupied with warlike preparations, 
that all social, political, and economic efforts 
should be determined by military considerations, 
that the universities, the techincal and other 
schools should be saturated with thoughts of war 
and conquest, and that the conceptions of the 
people should be so warped that they fail to 
distinguish between Might and Right, and learn 
to exalt necessity above moral law is, as* the 
result of education, so opposed to our own ideals, 
and is so antagonistic to all civilizing influences, 
as to compel every effort to prevent its spread, and 
to sanctity the sacrifices which we and other 
nations are making to resist it, ; 

The German Government, realizing that some 
justification was needed for this deification and 
worship of brute force, would seem to have in- 
vited, or required, the Professors of their State- 
supported Universities, themselves servants of 
the State, to proclaim the great superiority of 
their own culture over that of any other country, 
and the consequent urgent necessity that Ger- 
many: should acquire, by force of arms, supreme 
political power, in order to fulfil what she claims 
as her heaven-imposed task and civilizing mission, 
that of spreading her own culture and her own 
civilization throughout the world. The arrogance 
of this claim only equalled by its absurdity and 
purposeful self-deception. Prussia has dominated 
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the rest of Germany, and some of the finest 
features of German idealism have been destroyed 
by her powerful penetrating spirit. She has not 
yet succeeded in dominating Britain, and in 
literature as in science, in discovery and inven- 
tion, she remains far behind us. And, if we 
eliminate what Germany owes .to Slavonic and 
Semitic genius, we may truly say that, except 
perhaps in music, there is no form of culture in 
which the Teutons, as a race, are superior to the 
Anglo-Saxons. It was necessary, however, to fan 
the native conceit of the German people, in order 
to gain their support for the costly scheme of 
conquest on which they had determined to em- 
bark. Hence their Culture cry. But we all know 
now and many knew long since, that their real 
object was to strike at England, and by first 
destroying, and then re-arranging, the scattered 
elements of the British Empire, to subdue and to 
govern the habitable globe. Well, they have 
not done that yet; but the picture of the Kaiser 
and the Sultan marching arm-in-arm among the 
nations, distributing tracts on Culture and the 
higher civilizing influences of Prussian discipline, 
would indeed be comic, were it not for the pain 
and sorrow which have followed from the over- 
bearing conceit that has brought about this 
devastating War. And now, let me briefly ex- 
plain, how this swollen-headedness and ambition 
have affected the whole scheme of German educa- 
tion. 

In their educational system, and indeed in the 
entire organization of their social life, compulsion 
is largely substituted for free volition. Slavish 
obedience is regarded as essential for the exercise 
of what is claimed as Deutsche Tugent, or German 
virtue, and it is so enforced that freedom of ex- 
pression in thought or action is rigorously 
suppressed. From his earliest childhood, through- 
out his entire youth the ordinary citizen is 
trained in accordance with the requirements of a 
State policy, and is treated as a part ofa great 
military machine. Ina very interesting book, 
recertly published, entitled “Memories of the 
Kaiser’s Court,” the author, who was English 
governess to the Princess Victoria Louise, now 
Duchess of Brunswick, says; ‘‘ Education in 
Germany seems to be stfictly standardized. At 
a certain age every child, be he prince or peasant 
will be ina cetain class,learning certain sub- 


jects. Each year he will move a grade 
higher, or if he does not the whole family 
will feel that some dreadful, irretrievable 


disgrace has befallen it, The mother will weep 


about the house, sighing and swallowing her tears, 
The father will wear a corrugated brow, and 
perceive, looming in the distance, ason who isa 
4werjihriger, that is, one who must give two 
years instead of one to military service, since he 
has not passed the necessary examination which 
reduces the term by twelve months. This is one 
of the most terrible things that can happen to a 
German household.” 

There is not much suggestion of love of learn- 
ing in the passage I have quoted. ‘The parents’ 
sorrow is not for their son’s failure to appreciate 
German culture, but for the more disappointing 
fact that he will be forced to undergo two years’ 
military service instead of one, and will be pointed 
at as a Zweydhriger. . 

In this ‘family picture, in the description of 
German social life, which may be found in many 
works of fiction and in other publications, and in 
the events which have led up to this War, and 
also in its conduct, we see the grave defects and 
not the merits—although there are some—of the_ 
German as compared with our own system of edu- 
cation.. We see the lack of sympathy and of imagi- 
nation and the consequent narrowness of view, the 
paralysis of individualism, the exaltation’ of 
mere intellect, and the absence of any high moral 
sense. We see a whole people organized into a 
vast and nearly perfect military machine, its 
human elements so controlled and tempered as 
to act with the accuracy and precision of the 
cogs and wheels of some highly finished me- 
chanical appliance. As an example of disicipline, 
and of the effect of enforced obedience, it is nearly 
perfect. But when, under changed conditions, 
as ina state of war, these leading strings are 
loosened and the accustomed fetters are removed, 
we find that the average man, so educated, re- - 
lapses into a state of almost native barbarism, 
and acts under the savage impulses of his untrain- 
ed and undeveloped character. Too many sad 
examples of the excesses to which he is liable 
the history of this War has disclosed. Such 
conduct, which has come as a painful surprise to 
most of us, is very largely due to the system of 
education, which coerces instead of training the 
will, and compels obedince, instead of encouraging 
a healthy sense of freedom and _ responsibility. 
To this system of education our own is a happy 
contrast, and I hope it will continue to re- 
main so. 

One lesson, however, of practical importance 
we may learn from the study of the great warlike 
instrument which has been largely fashioned in 
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the schools of Germany. 
value of thoroughness in any work in which we 
may be engaged. It may be—I fear it is so— 
that in much that we have undertaken we have 
been content with something too far short of 
the perfection which should be our aim, and 
towards which, by more concentrated study, we 
might be able more nearly to approach. We 
may have become a bit slack owing to the 
individual liberty which we enjoy, and which we 
rightly prize. We may suffer from the drawbacks 
to our advantages. If so, let us be warned in time. 
In physics, we know what is meant by the dissipa- 
tion of energy. In all our undertakings we should 
endeavour to avoid it. On. the battlefield the 
enemy have scored successes, gained by their pre- 
vious preparation for every conceivable emergency 
by their careful survey of the conditions of the 
problem they had set themselves to solve, and by 
the swiftness and strength of their attack at 
selected points. They have made mistakes. They 
have failed, from lack of imagination, to anticipate 
the action of their opponents. They may have 
miscalculated the effect of certain unknown, and 
possibly unknowable, forces. But we cannot. fail 
to admire their thought and care in preparation 
and their thoroughness in actual work. Those 
qualities are worthy of imitation and are potent 
elements of success. In all our educational efforts 
we should avoid superficiality, applying all our 
energies to master each separate difticulty with 
which we are confronted. Such difficulties meet 
us in the classroom, and in the laboratory, and 
be sure thit we gain more intellectually by the 
thorough mastery and complete solution of some 
one problem, by the determination of all relevant 
considerations in any single investigation, than 
by covering in a partial and dilettante manner 
a much larger area of work. It is an old educa- 
tional xxiom—to which, in many of our schools, 
too little attention is given—non multa, sed mal- 
tum ; itis a still older maxim, applicable to all 
our undertakings, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might.” 

Before sitting down, there is one educational 
question of wide significance, to which the 
attention of Parliament has recently been 
directed, on which I desire to say a few words. 
The question has special reference to the work 
of great technical institutions, such as this school. 
I refer to the importance of some preparatory 
and intermediate training for children between 
the ages when they leave the elementary school 
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and when they should commence their distinctly 
technological instruction. There are many more 
ways than one of bridging over this eritical 
period in a child’s life. We have adopted from 
the French and the Belgians, whose artisans 
have always been distinguished for their efficien- 
cy, a system of continuation trade schools, known 
as ‘“‘Apprenticeship Schools.” We are establishing 
evening junior technical schools, which will serve 
as feeders for the higher technical institutions. 
But we cannot escape from the conclusion that 
the majority of children between the ages of 
thirteen and sixteen, or indeed fourteen and 
seventeen, who have spent the whole day in the 
factory or shop, or in other work, are too tired to” 
profit fully by evening teaching. Time and money 
are, therefore, wasted in driving them into even- 
ing schools. What I am very anxious to prevent 
is the enactment of any measure compelling these 
children to attend such schools. Here, again, we 
should avoid imitating what we are told is the 
German practice. I appeal, therefore, most earn- 
estly to manufacturers and employers of labour 
to afford facilities to their apprentices and young 
employees to join, if only for a few hours a week, 
day classes, in which they may receive practical 
instruction, and to make it as far as possible a 
condition of employment that they attend those — 
classes. Further, I venture most respectfully to | 
urge Local Education. Authorities to arrange for 
the formation of day classes during those hours that 
may be found most convenient toemployers. I am 
quite certain that much may be effected by co-opera- 
tion and by the mutual efforts of employers and 
local authorities. Encouragement is far better than. 
compulsion, and is better adapted to our ingrain- 
ed British principles. There are duties which 
the State has a right to exact from its citizens, 
and in enforcing these the State may have been 
too lenient ; but in educational matters, where 
compulsion can be avoided, let us leave to our 
young students above school-age as much indivi- 
dual liberty as possible. | 


Well, I have ventured in these few remarks to. 
afford an example of that superficiality I have 
asked you to avoid. IJ have touched upon many 
subjects without fully @liscussing any one. I 
apologize. But I could not refrain from all refer- 
ence to the distinctive differences between the 
overpraised German system of education and our 
own, and from pointing the moral which those — 
differences suggest. 
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ROM the earliest times down to a very recent 
date the Government of Japan was an abso- 
lute monarchy. The Imperial House has 
passed through many vicissitudes, though 

its continuity has been maintained by various 
devices and legal fictions. According to native 
accounts the present Emperor is the one hundred 
and twenty-third occupant of the throne, the 
first Emperor being Jimmu whose date is given 
as B.C. 660. The son did not always succeed his 
father as Mikado, but the succession seems in early 
times to have been determined by the Court officers 
who confined their choice, however, to the royal 
family. A curious custom obtained of old of 
changing the royal residence at every accession. 
The earliest capital was Takaokain the Yamato pro- 
vince. About A.D. 709, Nara became capital and 
enjoyed the honour for nearly a century, until it 
was replaced in A. D. 794, by Kyoto which conti- 
nued to be the seat of the Emperor till 1868, 
when, in order to make the Great Revolution as 
impressive and striking as possible, the last 
Mikado moved to Yedo which had been the seat 
of the Shogun from the time of Iyeyasu. To 
onsole the citizens of the old capital, its name 
as changed to Saikyo which means Western 
apital, while the favoured city received the name 
f Tokyo which means Eastern Capital. Like 
ost royal families, the family of the Mikado 
laims descent from the gods ; buta curious conse- 
uence has followed in its case. It was thought, 
ntil the late Mikado broke this tradition as 
e has broken so many other traditions, that it 
as unworthy of those who partook of divinity to 
ncern themselves with the affairs of mere men, 
o that the Emperors generally lived in perfect 
eclusion and delegated their powers to others. 
t was in this way that militarism became trium- 
hant in Japanese affairs, and the royal powers, 
ut not the title, passed into the hands of power- 
ul families which one after another gained 


logue attained by the practice of abdication. It 
as so common that at one and the same time 
wo or even three ex-Emperors might be living 


* This sketch which had originally been carried down 
) the year 1900 has since been brought up-to-date. 
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in retirement, but continuing to exercise some 
influence over the administration. In some cases 
the abdication was voluntary, but there are others 
in which it could not have beenso. For instance 
we hear of an Emperor who ascended the throne 
at the age of 9 and abdicated at 26, of one who 
ruled between 5 and 20, and strangely enough, of 
one who assumed the purple at 2 only to lay it 
aside at 4! 


The earliest of the great houses that rose’ to 
supremacy is the Fujiwara which was overthrown 
by Kiyomori in 1156. His clan called the Taira 
held sway for a brief period, being replaced by the 
Minamoto whose founder Yoritomo received for the 
first time the title of Sei-i-tai-shogun in 1192, 
He removed his residence to the town of Kama- 
kura and began the system of dual Government 
by the Emperor and by the Shogun, which has 
been such a marked feature ‘of the history of: 
Japan. The Shogunate now became hereditary 
and owing to the enervating luxuries of the Sho- 
gun’s court, the minorities, and the abdications 
his power practically passed into the hands of a 
regent who belonged to the Hojo family. This 
regency in its turn became hereditary and subject 
to the same downward course as the Shogunate, so 
that in A. D. 1256 we find an infant regent 
under the guardianship of a tutor, who was the 
de facto ruler of the land. ‘‘ Thus it had come about 
that a tutor now controlled the regent, who was 
supposed to control the Shogun; who was 
supposed to be the vassal of the Emperor ; who in 
turn was generally a child under the control of a 
corrupt and venal court. Truly Government in 
Japan had sunk to its lowest point, and it was 
time for heroic remedies!” In 1281 during the 
Tojo regency occurred the only serious invasion of 
Japan. The invading force was an army of 
Mongolians sent by Kubla Khan in more than 
three hundred vessels. A timely typhoon coming 
to the aid of the Hojo regent, he succeeded in 
destroying the fleet and the army. The Hojo 
supremacy lasted till 1333 when the Emperor Go- 
daigo resolved to come out of his seclusion and, 
with the help of a few strong friends, succeeded 
in assuming the real as well as the nominal 
sovereignty. But this restoration of the Imperia] 
power, which promised to be popular, soon cam¢ 
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to anend. Go-daigo displeased one of his friends 
named Ashikaga Takauji, who after a severe 
struggle drove the Emperor out of Kyoto and 
installed himself there as Shogun. He set up 
another Emperor in 1336. Go-daigo and his des- 
cendants who represented the rightful line kept 
up a reduced court at Yoshino to the south. 
Thus there were two Imperial houses till 1392 
when the then Shogun induced the representative 
of the southern dynasty to go to Kyoto and hand 
over the Imperial insignia to the representative of 
the usurping dynasty, himself assuming the 
dignity of retired Emperor. The Ashikaga Shoguns 
whose position was thus legalised, remained in 
power for a long period from 1334 to 1573. 
The Ashikaga House gave the country some 
able Shoguns, but the inevitable degeneracy set in, 
and their rule became weak and _ disorganized, 
The barons who had risen to power during the 
time of the Hojo regents, now began to think of 
independence and freely warred with one another. 
There was complete anarchy in the land, and the 
unfortunate people were ground down and oppress- 
ed by the military bands whom the barons were 
obliged to keep. Pirates infested the shore. 
Poverty was so universal that once in A, D. 1500 
the corpse of an Emperor was kept in the palace at 
Kyoto for 40 days for want of money for the 
funeral expenses! Here and there some baron, 
stronger than usual, kept down lawlessness in his 
territory and afforded opportunities for the growth 
of the arts of peace. 

It was during the rule of the Ashikaga Shoguns 
that the first Kuropeans came to Japan. They were 
three Portuguese fugitives that had been cast ashore 
on one of the southern islands of Japan. But the 
first European visitor to Japan of whom we 
have certain knowledgeis Mendez Pinto. He 
appears to have landed on ‘[ane-ga-shima in 1545, 
and in return for the kindness that he received, he 
taught the natives the use of the harquebuse ::nd 
the art of making powder. In five months thenative 
armourers had made six hundred harquebuses. 
Pinto visited Japan again in 1547 and took back 
with him two Japanese, one Anjiro and his atten- 
dant. Father Xavier, who met them, took the Japa- 
nese to Goa and there taught them the elements 
of Christianity. In 1549 he visited Japan with 
them, landing at Kagoshima in the province of 
Satsuma. Xavier was highly impressed with the 
natural goodness of the Japanese nation. He 
preached without much effect in Hirado, Yama- 
guchi, and Kyoto. But the mission prospered 
after his departure in 1551. Portuguese and 
Spanish missionaries followed, and in a few years at 


Kyoto itself there were seven churches with scores 
of converts. But their greatest success was in the 
southern provinces of Bungo, Arima, and Omura. 
The Prince of Omura himself embraced Christianity 
and at the instigation of the fathers displayed a 
violent zeal in the cause of his new religion, He 
gave the town of Nagasaki to the foreigners and 
had churches built on the sites of Buddhist 
monasteries pulled down for the purpose. In 
1567 Nagasaki was almost entirely a Christian 
city. Success, however, corrupted the missiona- 
ries who, in the language of Sir Robert Douglas, 
‘waxed fatand kicked.’ They assumed the in- 
signia of state, and disdaining to go on foot, 
insisted on being carried about in sedan-chairs. 
They induced the Christian princes under their 
influence to adopt forcible measures to convert 
their subjects and organised a system of perse- 
cution which was soon to turn back on themselves, — 

Out of the anarchy that marked the later years — 
of the Ashikaga Shogunate a baron named Ota 
Nobunaga carved a fortune for himself. He took 
advantage of a dispute about the succession to the 
office of Shogun to espouse the cause of one of 
the rival claimants named Yoshiaki. He suc- 
ceeded in raising him to office, but as the new 
Shogun threatened to shake off his supremacy 
deposed him in 1573. He occupied K yotoand ruled 
the country withastrong but gentle hand. He never 
called himself Shogun, but took from the Emperor 
the more modest title of Naidaijin. He was a 
friend of the Christian missionaries, but not so 
much from real sympathy with their work as from 
hatred of the Buddhist monks who had aided his 
enemies in his struggle for supremacy. He wasa 
great man and nearly brought the whole of Japan 
under one strong government. But he had 
constant troubles, and in one campaign, being 
betrayed by a friend, he put an end to his own 
life by harakiri (suicide by disembowelment) in 
A. D. 1582. 

This untimely death—Nobunaga was only 49. 
years old—was the signal for a fresh eivil war. A 
man of humble extraction whom Nobunaga had 
raised for his great ability to the rank of general, 
and who is known by the names of Toyotomi | 
Hideyoshi and Taiko Sama overcame all obstacles 
and sized the reins of Government. Once 
supreme, he kept down the forces of anarchy and | 
began to develop the resources of Japan by’ 
encouraging foreign trade and promoting the: 
other arts of civilised life. He built a great: 
castle for himself at Osaka. The Emperor 
bestowed on him the title of Awampaku, as owing} 
to his low origin he was considered unfit 10) 
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receive the Shogunate. In 1587 the peace of the 
country was disturbed by a rebellion of the 
Satsuma Prince. With an imposing army, Hide- 
yoshi reduced this powerful chief, but conciliated 
him by giving his principality back to his son on 
condition of his acknowledging fealty to the 
Emperor which he had shown an inclination to 
renounce. The town of Nagasaki, however, was 
made a Government town and placed under a 
Governor. Another stroke of conciliatory policy 
was the elevation of Tokugawa Iyeyasu to the 
principality of the Kwanto. Tyeyasu) was a man 
of consummate ability and had at first espoused 
the cause of one of Nobunaga’s sons against 
Hideyoshi. But now he was converted into a 
firm ally, and took up his residence at Yedo which 
has since risen to be the first city in the Japanese 
Empire. An important event in the time of 
Hideyoshi was the beginning of the persecution 
of Christians. It has already been mentioned 
how the missionaries had rendered themselves 
unpopular and dreaded on account of their arro- 
gance and persecution of Buddhists. The Spanish 
Governor of Manila obtained from Hideyoshi per- 
' mission to open trade with some ports of Japan. 
Accordingly some Franciscans settled for purposes 
of trade in Kyoto and Nagasaki, but they were 
treated with suspicion and _ hostility by the 
Jesuits. About this time, A.D. 1587, a Portu- 
guese sea-captain appears to have made an in- 
cautious boast which roused the patriotic feelings 
of the Japanese. ‘‘ The king my master begins 
by sending priests who win over the people ; and 
when this is done he despatches his troops to 
join the Native Christians, and the conquest is 
easy and complete.” The proceedings of the 
missionaries in China, India, and elsewhere had 
led to similar consequences and it is no wonder 
that Hideyoshi resolved to extirpate Christianity 
if possible. He wanted the foreign trade, but 
not the foreign faith. So in 1587 he issued his 
first edict against foreign religious teachers com- 
manding them to leave the country in twenty 
days. Sir R. Douglas writes :— 

“ At first this peremptory command was not enforced; 
and it is possible that, if the missionaries had exercised 
due discretion, they would have been allowed to carry 
on their work. But they Macked that necessary virtue, 
and continued to destroy the Buddhist temples and idols 
which had always played so large a partin the life of 
the people, The natural reaction followed ; and a 
bitter presecution broke out, In 1591 upwards of 20,000 
converts were put to death. 

In 1593 six Franciscans and three Jesuits, all 
foreigners, were burned at Nagasaki. But the 
worst horrors of the persecution belong to a later 


date and will be mentioned in their place. 


One other great event of the time of Hideyoshi 
remains to be recorded. It was his famous in- 
vasion of Korea. Gigantic preparations were made, 
and a powerful army was sent over under the 
joint command of Kato Kiyomasa who afterwards 
received divine honours and of a Christian Prince 
named Konishi Yukinaga. The whole force is said 
to have amounted to 200,000 men. The Korean 
King fle to China for help leaving his country 
at the mercy of the invaders. The Chinese force 
which was sent to his aid proved no match to the 
Japanese, who concluded an honourable peace and 
returned in 1596. One of the terms of the peace 
was that the Chinese Emperor should send a 
Buddhist priest of rank to perform for Taiko 
Sama the ceremony of investiture. The docu- 
ment granting the investiture contained expres- 
sions which offended the pride of Taiko Sama _ so 
mortally that he made preparations for a second 
expedition against Korea and China. This time, 
however, the Japanese troops, though they had 
the same generals as before, did not meet with 
the same good fortune and suffered innumerable 
hardships. The sad fate of the army brought 
sore distress to the heart of Taiko Sama who died 
soon after A. D. 1598. The remnants of the army 
were recalled by Lyeyasu who seized the Govern- 
ment after his masters’s death. 


Tyeyasu was one of a council of five great lords 
whom Taiko Sama,had appointed to carry on the 
Government on behalf of his infant son Hideyori. 
Tyeyasu’s acts, however, were arbitrary and_ he 
was accused by Mitsunari, one of his colleagues, 
of infidelity to his trust. At once parties divi- 
ded and there was nothing for it but war. Roughly 
the country divided north and south, the south 
declaring itself for the infant son of Taiko Sama, 
the north supporting Iyeyasu. On the side of 
the latter there were besides his sons, the veteran 
generals Kato Kiyomasa of Korean fame and 
Kuroda Yoshitaka. The noble and chivalrous 
house of Satsuma, the Choshu clan, Konishi the 
Christian ‘general who took part in the Korean 
War, and Mitsunari formed a powerful combina- 
tion against Iyeyasu. The rival armies met for 
the mastery at Sekigahara, a village that has 
since become famous. The battle lasted the whole 
of an October day in 1600. The result was a 
decisive victory for Iyeyasu, so decisive that it 
practically gave the country peace for 250 years. 
Baron after baron submitted to the conqueror, 
who showed great clemency and consideration, 
The only great severity that followed was the 
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execution of Mitsunari, Konishi and Otani, who 
were Christians and would not commit harakiri. 
Kato Kiyomasa who bore the lion’s share of the 
work of pacification was rewarded with the 
province of Higo which had been forfeited by his 
enemy Konishi. On account of his bitter antipa- 
thy to Christians, the Jesuits hated him; but he 
became one of Japan’s popular heroes and is even 
worshipped under the name of Seishoko. He it 
was that built the castle of Kumamoto which will 
be heard of again after the Great Restoration. 
Iyeyasu, being descended from the Minamoto 
family, was worthy of being raised to the rank of 
Shogun which he received duly at the hands of 
the Emperor in 1603. His own family title was 
Tokugawa, the name of his ancestral village. 
The failure of his great predecessors Nobunaga 
and Hideyoshi to secure their power and position 
to their descendants taught him the need of 
making very elaborate precautions to secure the 
office and dignity of Shogun to his own line, and 
his efforts were so entirely successful that the 
Tokugawa was continued in uninterrupted and 
peaceful enjoyment of the Shogunate till in 1867 
its last representative Yoshinobu resigned his 
power and position into the hands of the late 
Mikado. lyeyasu removed the seat of the Exe- 
cutive Government from Kyoto to his own city of 
Yedo, thereby cutting himself off from the 
debasing and effeminate associations of the old 
capital. Strangely enough, after two years of 
office, when his glory was at its highest, he 
abdicated in favour of his son and retired to a 
place called Sumpu. From this place, however, 
he still continued to administer the more impor- 
tant affairs of State. 

Attention must be turned now to the position 
of Christianity in the land.  Lyeyasu for the first 
few years did not concern himself about the 
spread of the foreign religion. But he had shared 
in Taiko Sama’s belief that it was fraught with 
danger to the State and devised serious measures 
to check it. In 1606 he issued a warning procla- 
mation against people embracing the new faith. 
In spite of this the Christians continued their 
public displays and thus provoked him to sterner 
steps. Moreover, the English and the Dutch 
traders who were treated by him. with especial 
consideration began to poison his mind against the 
general tendency of the Jesuits. An edict in 
1614 was followed by the deportation of Jesuits 

to Nagasaki and of other Native Christians to 
Tsugaru, the northern extremity of the mainisland. 
A special department of State was created under 
the designation of the Christian Inquiry for the 


purpose of compelling the Native Christians to 
give up their faith. The death of lyeyasu in 
1616 brought only added hardships to the Chris- 
tians. 

The following extract will suffice as an indica- 
tion of the cruelties to which they were subjected. 
“We read of Christians being executed in a barbarous 
manner in sight of each other, of their being hurled from 
the tops of precipices, of their being burned alive, of 
their being torn asunder by oxen. of their being tied up 
in rice bags which were heaped up together, and of the pile 
thus formed being set on fire. Others were tortured befere 
death by the insertion of sharp spikes under the nails 
of their hands and feet, while some poor wretches by a 
refinement of horrid cruelty were shut up in cages and 
there left to starve with food before their eyes.” 

Nagasaki, being the stronghold of Christianity, 
was the scere of the utmost refinements of cruelty. 
As usually happens in such cases martyrdom was 
sought as a special favour from God, and even 
women and children welcomed their fate with 
sincere joy. More and more the persecution be- 
came serious, and in 1629 a particularly sealous 
Governor instituted a minute system of house-to- 
house search, which achieved the desired object 
pretty thoroughly. In 1637 occurred the Shimbara 
rebellion which may be regarded as the crowning 
act of this long tragedy. The insurgents were 
partly the discontended subjects of the Prince of 
Arima and partly Native Christians who had been 
driven to despair by persecution. They assembled 
in force and taking possession of an old fort ot 
Hara began to fortify it and store provisions, 
The Shogun lyemitsu the Great sent an army to 
reduce the fort which held out for 102 days. In 
this siege the besiegers were aided by» the Dutch 
guns at Hirado. The Dutch have been blamed for 
their share in this transaction. The rebels were 
all put to death without mercy, and Christianity 
never lifted up its head again until the advent of 
more tolerant times, 


In 1600 a Dutch ship came ashore on one of the 
southern islands of Japan, and its pilot William 
Adams, being a straightforward, resourceful man, 
was the means of obtaining for the Dutch im- 
portant;fconcessions. He won the favour of 
Tyeyasu by being useful in building ships and 
conducting business wi foreigners. At his 


Instance the Dutch, who visited Japan several | 


times, were in 1611 promised protection and | 
support in their trade. This trade grew rapidly. 
The English, led by Captain Saris, opened trade | 
in 1613 at Hirado, but the enmity of the Dutch 

prevented progress, and the job was _ finally 

abandoned in 1623 after a loss of £40,000. The: 
Dutch gained the ear of the Japanese Government} 
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and partly out of trade jealousy, partly out of 
old political and religious feuds, gradually alien- 
ated the Shogun from the Portuguese and the 
Spanish merchants. In the end, in the year 1640 
these latter were banished. But the suspicions 
of the people extended to all foreigners, and the 
Japanese Government increased the restrictions 
on trade and traders so much that even the 
Dutch were compelled to retire from most of the 
places where they had factories and confined to 
the little island of Deshima opposite Nagasaki. 
Thus Japan practically shut out Europe from her 
waters, and though at various times the Russi- 
ans, Americans, and English tried to open negoti- 
ations, she remained in seclusion for over 200 
years. 
The story may pause here for a Talon account 
of the feudal system as it prevailed at this time. 
It originated at the time of Yoritomo who first 
appointed military chiefs to different parts of the 
Empire. These gradually absorbed the other 
powers also until they became practically absolute 
and even tried to set up independence. Tokugawa 
Tyeyasu, one of the greatest and wisest men that 
Japan has produced, reorganised this feudal system 
and so moulded it that it might seeure the 
ascendancy of his own family. It must first be 
‘made clear, however, that the divine Emperor, 
though kept in seclusion, was always acknowledg- 
ed as the fountain of power, and that the most 
powerful Shogun or Nobunaga or Hideyoshi never 
thought of doing away with the Emperor or 
usurping his style and dignity. The Emperer had 
his own court of which the highest posts were those 
of the Kwampaku, (Prime Minister), Daijo Daijin 
(Great Minister), Udavyin, (Minister of the Right), 
and Sadaijin, (Minister of the Left). The Shogun 
was the vassal of the Emperor and held his court 
at Yedo from 1603 onwards. He was to be a 
descendant of Iyeyasu in the lineal branch, and if 


that failed, he was to be chosen from one of three ; 
great fiiiilios founded by three of Lyeyasu’s sons * 


and known as Go-sanke. They were the Princes 
of Owari, Kii, and Mito. Next after the Go-sanke 
in rank, dignity and power, came the Kukushu 
who were not vassals of the Shogun, but of the 
Emperor, and, when they visited the Shogun, were 
met by envoys and treated as honourble guests. 
Of these were 16, the most famous being Aidzu, 
Choshu, and Satsuma. Below these there were 
the nobles known as Kamon. They were 19 in 
number and belonged to the Tokugawa stock. 
Then came the /udai who for loyalty to Lyeyasa 
were eligible for high pos‘ts, and the Zozama who 
were not. There were alsoa few families on 


~ by Mr. Kano,, 


whom for special services the honorific title of 
matsudawa was bestowed. Among the inferior 
nobility were the //atamcto who owed allegiance 
directly to the Shogun and corresponded to the 
English baronets, and a slightly lower order called 
the gokenin also directly under the Shogun. Then 
came the gentry of Japan and her mainstay, the 
Samurat. They were retainers of the Shogun’s 
vassals or daimyos and formed a special caste by 
themselves above the merchants, farmers and 
peasantry. They were exclusively the Kshatriyas 
of Japan. They were trained in Spartan simpli- 
city and hardihood, and the physical culture 
they received was known as jiu-jitsu, its modren 
equivalent being the judo brought to prefection 
They had a high code of honour 
which with some modifications forms to this day 
a system of practical ethics and is taught regularly 
in schools. It is known as bushido, and is an exact 


counterpart of the European code of chivalry 


though indeed like chivalry too it gradually degene- 
rated in adverse times, and was often marred by 


_ pride, idleness, and brutality. Nevertheless much 


of the ereatriess and glory of Japan, both ancient 
and modern, is due to the Samurai ; and though 
they no longer enjoy exclusive privileges, they 
have taken the chief share in the work of modren 
reconstruction and progress. When a member 
of the Samurai class ceased to be a vassal of his 
daimyo, he became a Ronin or free lance. Some- 
times this was due to honorable causes, some- 
times to dishonorable causes. A Samurai degra- 
ded from his rank became a Monin. Often, 
however, whenever a deed of more than an 
ordinary risk and difficulty had to be done, failure 
in which would involve his master or community 
in disgrace or commit them too far, the Samurai 
would: first disconnect himself from his society 
and become a Konin. These Ronins play an im- 


‘portant part in the relations of the Japanese to 


the Europeans. 

The darkness that settled over Japan about the 
year 1640 when the exclusion of the foreigner 
was complete continued till 1853 when Commo- 
dore Perry with four large vessels anchored off 
Uraga near the modern Votoliainia. He was sent 
by the United States to open the ports of Japan 
to American ships by peaceful negotiation support- 
ed by a display of force. The Americans were 
induced to do this by the discovery of gold in 
California which suddenly enhanced the import- 
ance of the trade route to Hongkong. ‘This place 
is 6149 nautical miles from San Francisco, so that 
it became important to have a coaling station in 
Japan, The arrival of the foreign squadron gave 


al 
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rise to a great commotion in the court of Yedo. 
The bakufu or the Shogun’s Goverhment tried to 
persuade Perry to proceed to Nagasaki and 
negotiate there as that was the only port open to 
foreigners. Finding him firm the bakufu asked 
for one year’s time before giving an answer to the 
demands of America. The country split into two 
violent factions over this question, and for the 
first time during several centuries we hear of the 
Emperor’s court at Kyoto coming out of its 
seclusion to take part in this all-important con- 
troversy. Its influence was cast against the 
opening of the country to foreigners, and this 
view commanded the support of the great body of 
feudal lords and the people. But the Shogun’s 
Government, under the leadership of the master- 
ful li-Kamon-no-kami, discerned the situation 
more truly and realised the danger to Japan in a 
refusal to admit foreigners. The party of admis- 
sien was called kai-koku, and the party of exclu- 
sion was called joi-t. But another serious 
difference of opinion also divided the parties. 
The incompetence and misrule of the later Toku- 
gawa Shoguns had estranged the powerful daimyos 
and the people in general who began to look back 
to the Emperor for the direct Government of the 
country. Jealousy and_ personal ambition 
added to the violence of this anti-Shogun feeling. 
An opinion had also grown up and gathered 
strength among the literati of the land that the 
Shoguns had only usurped power and abused 
it. The growth of learning had created in the 
people’s minds a desire to re-establish Shintoism 
with the Emperor as the temporal as well as 
spiritual head. Thus the party of exclusion or 
joi-i was also the party of the Restoration or 
Osei, and, strange to say, it founda powerful leader 
in a Go-sanke Prince, the daimyo of Mito. In 
reply to a generrl call of opinion from all daimyos, 
this Prince sent to the bakufu a strangly worded 
decument calling for the restoration of the exe- 
cutive powers to the Imperial family and a 
crusade against foreigners. But for a time his 
appeal was not successful, and in 1854 when 
Commodore Perry re-appeared, Ii Kamon secured 
the conclusion of a treaty at Shimoda opening 
that port and Hakodaté to Americans, Similar 
treaties were made with England in 1854, with 
Russia in 1855 and Holland in 1856, and included 
the most-favoured-nation-clause. In 1857 the 
American representative Mr. Townsend Harris 
concluded with Ji Kamon the treaty of Kanagawa 
which, of course, was followed up by similar trea- 
ties with other foreign powers. As these conti- 
nue to regulate the relations of Japan with the 


_of the Government or used their own advantage- : 


foreign powers, it may be useful to give their more 
important provisions. Hakodate, Kanagawa, and 
Nagasaki were to be opened in 1859, Ni-igata in 
1860, Hyogo, Yedo, and Osaka in 1863. The 
importation of opium was forbidden. Intoxicating 
liquors were charged 35 per cent. duty, and other 
articles 5 percent, This tariff was open to revision 
after 1872. Diplomatic agents were to travel 
freely in the Empire, while other foreigners could 
do so only in particular areas. All foreigners were 
to remain within the jurisdiction of the respective 
consular agents. Cases in which they were de- 
fendants as against Japanese were to be tried by 
the Consular Courts, while those in which the Ja- 
panese were defendants as against foreigners were 
within the jurisdiction of the Native Courts. 

The foreign powers concluded these treaties in 
the faith that the Shogun had full authority to treat 
with them and looked to his Government or the 
Bakufu for the due fulfilment of the articles. 
Among the Japanese, however, thea Shogun’s 
authority was widely questioned, and Ii Kamon- 
no-kami became specially unpopular on account of | 
his avowed pro-foreign inclinations. He was a 
man of great strength of willand political sagacity, 
But his useful life was cut short in A. D, 
1861 by assassination at the instigation, it Is 
said, of the Prince of Mito whom he had compelled 
to retire from the Court of Yedo. He was sue-— 
ceeded in the regency by ason of the Prince of 
Mito called Hitotsubashi. The new Regent was | 
a man of peace and mature judgment and perhaps 
also shared the views of his House as to the 
authority of the Shogun. Nor were the assassi-- 
nations and outrages confined to  pro-foreign 
Japanese statesmen. Foreigners themselves were | 
the especial hatred at this time of bodies of Ronins | 
who wandered all over the country and gathered 
in force at the important places. From what has ; 
been said of the Ronins before, it is clear that the 
local daimyos would have no control over them, . 
and the Bakufu was too feeble and disunited to: 
keep them in perfect order. So that it is no) 
wonder that the Japanese themselves call the: 
period between 1859 and 1868 a period of perfect 
chaos. The Bakufu was all the same held res-. 
ponsible by the outraged foreign powers who do: 
not appear to have either realised the difficulties 4 


ous position with moderation. The more spirited | 
among the Japanese leaders, those who later on} 
made their way to the forefront must have keenly 
felt the humiliating position of their nation at} 
this time, but with wonderful self-control and | 
Single-mindedness they set about learning the 
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civilisation of the West and deserving the posi- 
tion of equality which they afterwards claimed 
and obtained from the European Powers. In 
1861 Mr. Heusken, Secretary to the American 
Legation, was killed and the Bakufu paid a com- 
pensation of $10,000 to his mother. The same 
year the British Legation was attacked, and the 
Government apologised and pleaded inability to 
guarantee the safety of foreigners unless they 
consented to be confined in the legations and 
protected. Next year 7.e., in 1862 a more serious 
attack was made on the British Legation and as 
tivo lives were lost, the British exacted an indem- 
nity of £10,000. In view of the complications 
into which the presence of foreigners frequently 
led the Government, and of the increased price of 
provisions, the derangement of the currency and 
the threatening famine, the Government was 
anxious to postpone the opening of Hyogo, Yedo, 
and Osaka, and to secure this object, the first 
embassy from Japan to Western countries (if we 
except the Christian embassies to the Pope) was 
despatched in 1862. It included two members 
of the Choshu clan who were destined to rise to 
fame, Ito and Inouye. The object of the mission 
was achieved, the ports having to be opened only 
in 1868. More than that, the ambassadors had 
raised the esteem in which the Japanese were 
held by the great powers, and returned with a 
knowledge of the great strength and enlighten- 
ment of the West, and a firm conviction that 
Japan was quite unequal to a fight with Europe 
until she should have found a stong central gov- 
ernment and patiently learned the lessons of 
European civilisation. 

On their return in 1864 they found the country 
in a state of great confusion and excitement and 
their own clan at war with the Treaty Powers. In 
1862 the Emperor had ordered a conference of 
daimyos to be held under the presidency of the 
Shogun at Yedo for settling the foreign question. 
The conference came to nothing. But while 
Shimazu, uncle and guardian of the Satsuma 
chief, was returning, his train fell in with a party 
of Englishmen. One of this party, Mr. Richard- 
son, disobeyed the rule of the road in not dis- 
mounting or saluting as he passed the chief. He 
was struck down by one of Shimazu’s retainers 
and soon after died of his wounds. The British 
demanded £100,000 damages from the Bakufu 
and £20,000 from Satsuma. The Bakufu com- 
plied, but Satsuma would not. So the English 
fleet attacked Kagoshima in 1863 and taught the 
clan a severe lesson, the batteries being complete- 
Jy destroyed and the whole town burnt down, 


The lesson was not lost on the Satsuma chief who 
at once sent to Huropea batch of students for 
learning Western methods of war and Western 
institutions generally. Count Terashima and 
Mori Arinori were among them. The Imperial 
Court of Kyoto, however, continued ignorant and 
summoned a second conference to decide the 
foreign question in consultation with the Emperor 
himself. To this conference the Shogun himself 
went, thus practically surrendering his supremacy 
in executive administration and foreshadowing 
his eventual fall. The party of violence prevailed 
at this conference, and the Emperor commanded 
the Shogun to make preparations for the expul- 
sion of the foreigner. The Shogun communicated 
the Imperial will to the Foreign Powers, but did 
nothing more, and it is said that Hitotsubashi even 
resigned office ratherthan carry out this foolish order, 
This hesitation did not suit the wilder spirits who 
gathered under the Choshu leader and declared war 
against the foreigners on their own account. 
Accordingly in 1863 an American, a French, and 
a Dutch vessel were fired on as they passed the 
Straits of Shimonoseki, A squadron of American 
and Duch ships took signal vengeance by destroy- 
ing the Choshu batteries. As if this was not 
sufficient, the Foreign Powers were organising a 
big expedition against Choshu when Ito and 
Inouye, having just returned from their embassy, 
tried to persuade their chief to submit. But they 
did not succeed, and the punitive expedition des- 
troyed everything that could be found at 
Shimonoseki and exacted inordinately heavy 
penalties both from the Bakufu and from the 
offending daimyo. The whole of this proceeding 
was quite unjustifiable and is a signal example of 
the arrogant and overbearing manner in which 
foreigners carry on their relations with the 
weaker powers of the Kast. Choshu had, how- 
ever, learned a bitter lesson and might be count- 
ed hereafter like Satsuma to correct the anti- 
foreign tendencies of the Imperial Court. Now 
also was laid the foundation of the future army 
of Japan trained in Western tactics and armed 
with Western implements, and not confined as 
till now to the Samurai gentry. 

Besides these, other outrages on foreigners 
occurred with dangerous frequency, including the 
murder of two British officers. The Yedo Govern- 
ment, driven to despair, sent out an embassy to 
the French in 1864 proposing that Kanagawa 
should be closed and foreign trade confined to 
Hakodate and Nagasaki. In this, however, they 
failed utterly. In 1865 an event of some conse 
quence o¢geurred, The Shogun was at Osaka and } 
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received the representatives of the Treaty Powers. 
It was suggested that the Kmperor should be re- 
quested to ratify the treaties. The Shogun re- 
commended the memorial, and the EKmperor 
reluctantly consented to give his sanction to the 
treaties. Thus fora second time the supremacy 
of the Emperor even in civil affairs was taeitly 
acknowledged by the Shogun. In 1866 the 
Shogun died and was succeeded by his Regent 
Hitotsubashi under the name of Yoshinobo. A few 
months later the Emperor Komei also died and 
was succeeded by the Kmperor Mutsuhito, 
A, 1D, 1867. 

Towards the close of the same year the Prince of 
Toza wrote a strong letter to the Shogun exhort- 
ing him for the sake of the country’s welfare to 
resign his powers into the hands of the Emperor. 
The Shogun felt the force of the appeal, and in a 
letter to his own vassels, svid : 

“It appears to me that the laws cannot be maintained 
in face of the daily extension of our foreign relations, 
unless the Government be conducted by one head, and I 
propose therefore to surrender the whole governing 
power into the hands of the [mperial Court. This is 
the beSt. thing [ can do for the interests of the Empire.” 

We have seen how a feeling of aversion to the 
Shogun’s rule had grown up in the land and how 
people had begun to look once more to the 
Emperor. We have seen how his power had be- 
come weaker and weaker, and his situation more 
and more complicated. We have also seen how 
by his own act he had rendered himself unneces- 
ary to the Treaty Powers who had secured their 
position by the Emperor’s consent. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, we must remember that he was in 
possession of large and practically unlimited powers 
and in the enjoyment of a dignity second only to 
that of the Emperor, if at all, and which had 
descended ts him through a long line of ancestors. 
Besides, as will appear later, he was still able, if 
he desired, to put forth a serious effort to recover 
lost ground. “But he realised the needs of his coun- 
try, and true to his own character and the tradi- 
tions of the Mito family to which he belonged, 
he performed an act of self-abnegation to which 
it is not easy to find a parallel. The Emperor 
accepted his resignation, but requested him fora 
time to continue the administration. The Shogun 
retired to Osaka, and in January 1868 appeared an 
Imperial Kdict abolishing the office of Shogun. 
The administration was given to a_ provisional 
government, and several departments were formed 
with powerful chiefs at the head of each. Thus 
the Go-isshin or the Great Revolution seemed to 
have been accomplished in peace. 
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But it was not to be so. The ex-Shogun’s 
friends thought that he had been unjustly dealt 
with and moreover felt particularly insulted at — 
the recall of the Choshu clan whom as rebels they 
had caused to be banished from the Imperial 
Court. Urged by them, but against his own 
better sense, the ex-Shogun raised the standard 
of rebellion and fought the Imperial troops on 
the roads between Osaka and Yedo. The victory 
fell to the Imperialists. The ex-Shogun did not — 
continue the struggle long. Osaka was burnt to 
the ground, andat_ Yedo the ex-Shogun consented 
to surrender completely and live in seclusion at 
Sumpu, the residence of Iyeyasu. His followers ~ 
held outa little long, and at Hakodate even 
endeavoured to establish a Republic. It was in 
July 1869 that the rebellion came to an end alto- 
gether. 

As soon as the Provisional Government was form- 
ed, the Treaty Powers were informed of. the 
momentous change, and invited to an audience 
before the restored Emperor. Except. fora slight 
incident, the reception went off well, and the Em- 
peror issued a strict edict threatening with severe 
penalties any act of violence to the foreigners 
whom henceforth His Majesty took under his espe- 
cial protection. ‘The ports of Hyogo, Osaka and 
Yedo had also opened as promised. The new year- 
period was called Meiji which means enlightened 
peace, and dates from January 1868. Events then 
moved quickly. The spirit animating the new Em- 
peror and his advisers seemed to mark an incredi- 
ble change in the whole character, aims, and 
methods of administration, and might be gathered | 
from the words of the Charter Oath which the Em- 
peror took before his court in 1869 and which on 
account ofits supreme interest deserves to be. 
reproduced in full :— 


(1) A deliberative assembly shall be formedil 
and all measures decided by public opinion. 

(2) The principles of social amd political eco~ 
nomics should be diligently studied by both the 
superior and inferior classes of our people. 

(3) Every one in the commuuity shall be 
assisted to persevere in carrying out his’ will for 
all good purposes, 


(4). All the absurd usages of former times 
should be disregarded, and the impartiality and 
justice displayed in the workings of nature be 
adopted as the basis of action. 

(5) Wisdom and ability should be Sugtte after 
in all quarters of the world for the purpose o¢ 
firmly establishing the foundations of the Empire | 


COUNT OKUMA. 
( Premier.) 


JAPAN LEADERS. 


COUNT OKA. 
(Minister of Wur.) 


VICE-ADMIRAL KUROI. 
(Commanding the Home Fleet.) 
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The history of Japan from this point is one 
steadfast and strenuous endeavour to accomplish 
this noble programme. A striking outward 
manifestation of the new spirit was the removal 
in the same yearof the capital from Kyoto to 
Yedo, brought about at the instance of the great 
statesman, Okudo Toschanichi of Satsuma. To 
this reference has already been made. 


We now come to what is perhaps one of the 
most marvellous events in the history of any 
people. It is almost incredible that it is within the 
possibilities of human nature for a whole body of 
lords to surrender of their own free will, territories 
and powers which they had possessed for long 
ages, and yet this is what the Daimyos did at this 
wonderful period. A memorial to the Emperor 
prepared by Kido Takayoshi and signed by the 
Lords of Choshu, Satsuma, Tosa and others con- 
tained the following eloquent passage. 

“ The place where we live is the Emperor's land and 
the food which we eat is grown by the Emperor’s nen. 
How can we make it our own ? We now reverently offer 
up the lists of our possessions and men with the prayer 
that the Emperor will take good measures for rewarding 
those to whom reward is due and taking from those to 
whom punishment is due. Let the Imperial orders be 
issued for altering and ren:odelling the territories of the 
various classes. Let the civil and penal codes, the 
military laws....all proceed from the Emperor. Let 
all the affairs of the Empire, great and small, be referred 
to him.” 


The example of these great Barons was followed 
by nearly all the others, and in 1871 the feudal 
system was abolished by Imperial decree, the 
daimiates being replaced by prefeetures or ken. 
To make the change gradual the first prefects 
were the daimyos themselves, but soon their in- 
leompetency led to their being replaced by men of 
merit and capacity. The Government undertook 
to compensate the feudal lords and _ the bodies of 
Samurai whom they had hitherto maintained, and 
it had to incur for this purpose a debt of 
$65,1000,000. Of these Samurai, Mr. Prothero 
writes : 

“ Nothing probably in the whole course of this remark- 
able Revolution is more striking than the unselfish 
patriotiem which led the bulk of these men —there were 
four hundred thousand of them.—warriors by birth and 
radition, sensitive to anything like dishonour, to give up 
heir swords and their class privileges, and to become 
rdinary citizens, The nobles retained high positions 
nd ample incomes; but their retainers surrendered 
Imost all that hitherto had seemed to make life worth 
iving.” 

The year 1871 saw two more events of signifi- 
vance. The classes called eta and heimin that had 
been labouring under disabilities were placed on 
the same legal footing as the rest of the people. 


44 


The famous Iwakura embassy was sent this year 
for the purposes of securing a revision of the trea- 
ties which placed Japan in a sort of inferiority to 
Kuropean Powers, and of studying the institutions 
of the West. It consisted of Prince Iwakura, 
Kido Takayoshi, Okubo Toschimichi, lto Hirobu- 
mi, and Yamaguchi Naoyoshi. 

The revision of the treaties was not possible, 
but the embassy returned in 1873 with a vast 
mass of information which greatly quickened 
men’s reforming ideas, though it pointed in no 
single direction, In 1872 universal military 
service was made obligatory. The first railway 
was opened at the same time between Yokohama 
and Tokyo. The promise of popular Goverrfment 
made in the first clause of the Charter Oath could 
not be fulfilled yet, as the leading statesmen felt 
that the time had not come to take the people 
into partnership in the State. The Kogisho, the 
first deliberative assembly called in the Meiji era, 
did not give satisfaction, nor did its successors. 
In 1873 Couns Itagaki presented a petition asking 
for representative institutions. The petition was 
refused, but some cautious steps in advance were 
taken. ‘The local governors were summoned to 
Tokyo to advise on matters of local interest. In> 
1875 a Senate called Genro-in consisting of high 
officials and leading men was formed. Some 
diplomatic transactions in which Japan maintain- 
ed her position and prestige belong to this date. 
The people of Formosa had killed some islanders 
of Loo-choo who were vassals of Japan and had 
been wrecked on the Formosan coast. An ex- 
pedition under Saigo T'sugumichi brought the 
Formosans to their senses, and China which 
claimed sovereignty over Formosa agreed to pay 
an indemnity for the cost of the expedition in 
1874. Anold boundary-dispute between Japan 
and Russia in the Island of Saghalien was settled 
in’ 1875 by Japan giving up her claims in Sagha- 
lien in return for Russia giving up .hers to the 
Kurile Islands. The Koreans unexpectedly 
attacked a Japanese ship which applied for coal 
and provisions on their coasts. General Kuroda 
Kiyataka was at once sent out with a squadron 
in 1876. The Koreans were glad to come to an 
understanding and concluded a treaty of amity 
and commerce. 

Between 1874 and 1877 there were several 
small disturbances and one formidable rebellion. 
The forces of discontent and reaction, added to 
some real distress among the old samurai and_ 
ronins, found expression in the provinces that had 
always in Japanese history been scenes of rebellion ' 
and bloodshed,—Choshu and Satsuma, ‘The first 
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ones were easily put down, but the one under the 
popular hero of the Samurai, Saigo Takamori, 
shook the young Government to its centre. The 
rebels wasted time in the seige of Kumamoto built 
by Kato Kiyomasa, and the delry enabled the Im- 
perial forces to be collected and despatched to its 
relief. This done, the rebel army fought several 
determined battles, but was obliged finally to 
surrender in A.D. 1877. Saigo, after holding out 
for a while, was reduced to great straits and re- 
quested one of his friends to sever his head from 
his body. The death of this idol ef Japanese 
chivalry was avenged by the assassination in 1878 
of one of the best patriots of the day, Okubo 
Toschimichi. This great statesman had just secur- 
ed the institution of local assemblies in the pre- 
fectures and larger cities as a preparation for a 
further step in popular Government. In 1881 
the Emperor published an edict in which he defi- 
nitely undertook to establish a Parliament in 
1890. The constitution therefore was the subject 
of eager discussion everywhere. Ito Hirobumi 
proceeded once more to Europe to study the con- 
stitutions of different States. He returned with 
a mass of material on which he was labouring for 
years while several minor steps were being taken 
against the great event. In 1884 the peerage 
was remodelled on Western lines,—Princes, Mar- 
quises, Counts, Viscounts and Barons. Next year 
a Cabinet was formed and in 1888 a Privy Coun- 
cil, of each of which, as it was formed, Count Ito 
became President. Civil and Criminal Laws were 
also codified and humanised in- this period of 
activity. Finally in February 1889, the new 
Constitution was duly proclaimed, and the Impe- 
rial Diet met for the first time in 1890. We can- 
not give here an idea of the Japanese Constitu- 
tion as it will take up too much space. The Em- 
peror appears to have far greater powers under it 
than constitutional monarchs elsewhere. In the 
third year of the Diet the Marquis of Ito’s minis- 
try was defeated on the question of increased 
military expenditure and also impeached. ‘lhe 
Emperor then intervened with a message of singu- 
lar moderation, conciliation, and _ self-sacrifice. 
The following is an extract from it: 

** We have ordered the expenditure of our household 
to be cut down, so that we may be able to contribute a 
yearly sum of yen 300,000 for the next six years to the 
necessary equipment of national defences. We have 
at the same time ordered all officers and officials in our 
service to contribute, unless excused by us for excep- 
tional reasons, one-tenth of their salaries, for the same 
period of years, towards the expenses of naval construc- 
tion. We depend therefore, on the co-operation, along 
constitutional lines, of ministers and representatives, 


in the accomplishment of our great national tasks; and 
we call upon our people, one and all, to do their duties in. 
this matter.” 

The message gave, it is said, an electric shock to 
the nation, and of course had the desired effect. 
The adoption of constitutional Government 
was signalised by the conclusion in 1894 
of a new treaty between England and Japan 
which in consideration of the opening of 
Japan to trade, put an end to the rights of extra- 
territoriality of the British settlements, abolished 
the consular jurisdictions, and handed them over 
to the native courts. The other Treaty Powers 
speedily followed the example. This consumma- 
tion, so long struggled for, was naturally rejoiced 
over in Japan as it marks her full admission to 
the comity of nations. The feelings on the occa- 
sion of the Mikado and his government may be 
guessed from the following weighty words : 

* Considering that the revised treaties are now about 
to come into force, we may regard this movement with 
joy and hearty satisfaction ; and while on the one hand 
we recognise the responsibilities which the altered state 
of things imposes on the Empire, on the other we hope 
that the new conditions will contribute to build up eur 
friendly relations with the Powers on a basis yet firmer 
than before. We expect therefore, from our loyal sub- 
jects, ever ready as they are to discharge their public 
duties, that, in accordance with our wishes and the en- 
lightened principles of our national policy, they will 
without exception receive in a kindly spirit the strangers 
who come to us from distant lands, and will thus strive 
to raise the national reputation and maintain the dignity 
of the Empire.” 

Apt learners as the Japanese are reputed to be, 
their mastery of the art of constitutional Govern- 
ment has been slow, if even now it could be as- 
serted to be complete. At first, as was only tobe 
expected, the parties had no dividing lines of 
policy, but grouped themselves round personalities, 
Counts Itagaki and Okuma, for example, led 
groups respectively called Liberals and Progressists, 
though no clear demarcation of principles could 
be made between them. They were alike in oppos- 
ing the Government of the day, whose pace in the 
march to full constitutionalism was too slow for 
them. In reality the Cabinet was no less desirous 
than they were of progress, but had to move 
cautiously. Under the leadership of Ito, chief of 
the genro or elder statesmen, the successive steps 
forward were taken wisely and in order. But 
mistakes were unavoidable and the ministry was | 
subject to many shocks. One of these was so 
severe that the famous Li Hung Chung of China 
thought it a favourable occasion for depriving | 
Japan of the voice she had gained in controlling | 
the affairs of Korea, Jn 1894 a crisis occurred | 
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in the Government of this ‘“ independent” king- 
dom, which by its ineptitude and venality had 
provoked a violent rebellion. China, being ap- 
pealed to for help, sent a force and, in accord- 
ance with a subsisting treaty, duly notified Japan 
of her move. But in doing so, she described 
Korea as a tributary power and seemed deter- 
mined to exercise suzerain authority to the exclu- 
sion of Japan. Resentment ran high in Tokyo, 
domestic discord was hushed, and the nation was 
united in aresolve to vindicate her prestige. A 
force larger than China’s was promptly despatched 
and took up quarters near Seoul, the Korean capi- 
tal. An incident, such as seldom fails to happen 
on these occasions, led to a formal declaration of 
war. Japan’s blows were swift and decisive. 
Two land battles and a naval engagoment near 
the mouth of the Yalu river enabled her to carry 
the war into Manchuria. The campaign lasted 
six months during which the triumph of tne 
Japanese arms was uninterrupted and Port Arthur 
was captured. The road to Pekin lay open and 
the march of the victorious army had begun, 
when the proud Li Hung Chang proceeded in 
person to sue for peace. The treaty of Shimono- 
seki, signed in April 1895, provided, besides a 
large war indemnity and certain commercial privi- 
leges, that China should renounce for ever her 
pretensions of suzerainty over Korea and that 
the peninsula of Liao Tung including Port Arthur 
and Formosa and the Pescadore islands should be 
ceded to Japan. The jealousy of certain Kuropean 
powers, however, deprived her of the greatest of 
these advantages. Russia, France and Germany, 
the last of which had yet acquired no substantial 
interest in China, joined together to put diplo- 
matic pressure on the Japanese Government, 
which was too exhausted to offer effective resist-. 
ance and thought it safe to surrender Port Arthur 
and the Liao Tung peninsula. Three years later, 
Russia acquired Port Arthur and other privileges 
from a prostrate China. Japan, as we shall see, 
nursed the insult till she could avenge it signally. 

The year 1900 brought her an opportunity. 
During the troubles brought on by the Boxer ris- 
ing in China, she held back till the Powers were 
obliged to call her in, and the reserve and dignity 
of her conduct and the almost exemplary disci- 
pline of her sodiery won her their respect and 
admiration. 

The far-seeing and cautious diplomacy of Great 
Britain saw the enormous advantage of an alli- 
ance with the rising Power of the East, and in 
1902 was concluded the Anglo-Japanese alliance 


which is now in the titanic conflict of Europe of 
inestimable benefit to the Allied Powers. By this 
alliance each party was bound to consult the other 
fully and frankly in all matters involving their 
interests, to remain neutral when the other was 
at war witha single Power and to assist the other 
when at war with more than one Power, 
Domestic politics never ran smooth except when 
the state was menaced with external danger. 
The genro or Elder Statesmen, on whom the Mik- 
ado relied entirely, were practically omnipotent in 
administration, and Government by the Diet 
existed only in name, so long as the Cabinet were 
responsible to the Emperor and could defy the 
majority in the Diet to do their worst. The genro 
being mostly composed of the leaders of the chief 
clans, particularly the Satsuma and Choshu clans 
of historic fame, their power came to be hated 
as the clin-government, and Counts Itagaki and 
Okuma in vain hurled their forces at its citadel. 
Once indeed in 1898, yielding to the advice of 
Marquis Ito, the Mikado summoned them to form 
a Cabinet in combination, but they did not hold 
together long. In 1900, Ito who had kept aloof 
from parties, himself formed a party called the 
Seiy kai, association of friends of the constitution, 
which he led for three years, being succeeded hy 
another highly respected member of the genro, 
Marquis Saionji. This party has generally com- 
manded a majority in the Diet, and, while not 
exempt from the vicissitudes to which political 
organizations are subject in a state where party 


Government has not yet securely established 


itself, may be said to be the most powerful poli- 
tical school in Japan, It has gradually absorbed 
the Liberals and adopted the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility to the Diet while the cry of 
party Cabinets is the peculiar mark of the Pro- 
gressists. 

No squabbles in the Diet, however, could arrest 
the phenomenal growth in the prosperity and 
enlightenment of the Japanese people. Every- 
thing that science and organization could do was 
applied to the internal development of the country’s 
resources, and we find her commerce with the 
outside world growing by leaps and bounds. A 
well-devised system of education increased the 
national efficiency many times over, while streng- 
thening in an extraordinary degree the peculiarly 
national virtues of pride of country and patrio- 
tism. 

The restless aggression of Russia in Manchuria 
was a standing threat to the independence of 
Korea, Japan therefore joined Great Britain 
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and the United States in extracting from Russia.a 
promise to evacuate Manchuria in three instal- 
ments at three fixed pericds. The promise was 
not kept. Backed by the moral support of her 
allies, Japan carried on negotiations with Russia, 
but could make no impression on the unyielding 
diplomacy of the great northern empire. Instead 
of withdrawing from Manchuria or giving the 
required guarantees of the independence of China 
and Korea and of “the open door” everywhere, 
Russia only despatched additional men-of-war 
and forces to the East. Neither self-respect nor 
patience could hold out longer. Japan for her 
part had not been idle. Knowing her enemy 
well, she had made every preparation for 
war and taken every precaution. The enthu- 
siasm of the people knew no bounds. The 
Navy and the Army were alike eager for the 
supreme test. Once more political dissensions 
were laid aside and every nerve was strained in 
the country’s cause. As soon as it became clear 
that war was inevitable, the coolness and calcula- 
tion of Admiral Togo prevented the junction of 
the scattered detachments of the Russian fleet 
and secured the undisputed command of the sea. 
When war was actually declared, therefore, 
Japan was able to land her armies when and 
where she chose. The world rang during 1904 
and the greater part of 1905 with stories of the 
reckless valour and ecstatic self-sacrifice of 
Japanese soldiers, while the thoroughness and 
precision of the arrangements that had been 
made in all the details of campaigning was the 
wonder of the older Powers of the West. Port 
Arthur, believed to be as impregnable as _ science 
could make any fortress, fell after a protracted 
siege by land and by sea, adding immeasura- 
bly to the reputation of the victor. Manchuria 
was the scene of the land operations, the opposed 
armies meeting for mortal combat in no fewer 
than six great battles. One of these engage- 
ments, that of Liao- Yung, lasted nine days, while 
the mostsanguinary and famous battle of the war, 
that of Mukden, raged for fourteen days. The 
victories fell to Japan, but were gained at too great 
eost. Buta dramatic triumph was in store for 
her. Soon after the partial destruction of the 
Russian fleet and its*ignal defeat near the Yalu, 
the Ozar’s advisers ordered the Baltic fleet to 
proceed to the Pacific under the command of 
Admiral Rozshestvenski. Naval critics were full 
of misgivings as to its fate. The Japanese 
admiral had made a perfect secret of his tactics, 
Expectation had been raised to the highest pitch, 


when almost suddenly the news was flashed 
round the world that the fleets had engaged each 
other in the straits of Tsushima and that the 
Russian fleet had been destroyed. Trafalgar had 
not been more decisive. 

Both parties were sorely in need of rest, when 
the President of the United States offered to 
mediate. The ambassadars met at Portsmouth in 
New Hampshirein August 1905, and the treaty was 
signed in September. The principal terms were : 
Korea was acknowledged to be within Japan’s 
sphere of influence; the lLiao-Tung peninsula 
with Port Arthur was ceded to her; Russia was 
to give away the southern half of Saghalien and 
the control of the southern section of the Man- 
churian railway ; she was also toevacuate southern 
Manchuria and transfer to Japan all the privileges 
she had obtained from China. It will be seen 
that Japan got practically nothing by this costly 
and exhausting war which she had not already 
won by the Chinese War of 1894-95. The bur- 
dens laid on the people by the war and by the 
greatly increased army and navy rendered neces- 
sary by her new possessions and entanglements 
were oppressive. 

The administration of Korea was a great pro- 
blem. The effects of long years of misrule could 
not be easily effaced. ‘Fhe people were suspicious — 
and resentful, and the wilder spirits fancied it their 
duty to resist the reforms that Japanese states- 
men introduced into the administration. Count 
Inouye, Viscount Muira and Baron Komura had 
successively represented her at the Korean capital, 
and now after the Russian war, the Mikado ap- 
pointed Prince Ito himself Resident-General at 
Seoul. The aged statesman entered on his task 
with characteristic energy; but as the indefinite 
conditions of a protectorate did not give hima 
free hand, the old Emperor of Korea was forced 
to abdicate and in the minority of the next heir 
and successors, Prince Ito exercised unchecked 
authority. In the progress of this beneficent 
and humane task, he met his death by the hand 
of an assassin in 1909. Thus in tragedy closed 
one of the most remarkable lives in the history 
of the human race. Few sons of man have done 
greater things or left more honoured memories’ 
behind. Korea was formally annexed in 1910. 

The same year Japan adopted a highly protecs 
tive tariff, which caused much stir among the 
commercial nations of the world. Its effects — 
however, were modified, so far. as Great Britain 
was concerned, by a special treaty of commerce. 
At about the same time in 1911 the alliance 
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between these two powers, which had been found 
advantageous to both sides, was renewed for 
another ten years. The one new condition was 
that “if either of the contracting parties was at 
war with a Power with which it had a treaty of 
arbitration, neither of the parties should be 
under an obligation to give its support.” Obvi- 
ously this provision was intended to avert ‘the 
complications that were apprehended as a_ result 
of the strained relations between the United 
States and Japan over the treatment of emigrants 
from the latter country into the former. 

The good Emperor Mutsu-Hito, whose long 
reign called the Meiji Kra began in 1868, died in 
1912. Restored in his own person to the actual 
powers of Emperor, of which his house had for 
centuries been deprived, Mutsu-Hito had wit- 
nessed and had himself been “a part” of many 
wonderful transformations which may be summed 
up as the growth of a nation from infancy to 
full adolescence. The grief of the nation at his 
death was most profound, and various were the 
ways in which it expressed itself. But the most 
startling and the most characteristic expression 
was the suicide of General Nogi the hero of 
Port Arthur and Mukden on the occasion of the 
funeral. No gift of sympathetic imagination will 
enable one to understand fully the extraordinary 
contempt of life that the Japanese display on un- 
expected occasions. Harakiri, however, is an 
ordinary incident in their annals and need not 
surprise any one who remembers that twenty 
eminent officersof the army disembowled them- 
selves in Samurai fashion when they learned that 
the premature conclusion of the peace of Shimo- 
noseki in 1895 prevented their march on Pekin. 
The Empress had borne no child; Mutsw-Hito’s 
successor, in the most ancient and _ one 


of the most illustrious of the thrones on the 


face of the earth, Yoshi-Hito, is his son by one of 
his other consorts. The new era will be known 
as the Taisho or Great Resolutions. A severe 
Cabinet crisis occurred soon after . the new 
Kmperor’s accession. The war minister made 
a demand of money for two fresh army divisions 
for the defence of Korea. The Cabinet by an 
overwhelming majority refused the grant. The 
war minister resigned, and his place could not be 
filled up, for the law required that his portfolio 
should be held by an officer of the Army and the 
Army boycotted the ministry. The Premier, 
Marquis Salonji, was obliged to resign. He was 
succeeded by Prince Katsura, who had to with- 
draw in a few days owing to the violence of 
popular” clamour. His successor in the Prime- 
Minister’s position was Admiral Count Yamamoto 
whoin his turn has given place to Count Okuma. 
This great statesman, held in great estimation by 
the people for his independece, love of democracy, 
and zeal for education, has, except fortwo brief 
periods, never heid office before. Great expecta- 
tions are entertained that his tenure of office will 
be marked by the overthrow of clan-government 
and the firm establishment of a truly democratic 
administration. 


The last few years have been marked by acute 
controversy with the United States Government. 
California has by express legislation excluded the 
Japanese along with other Asiatics, and the 
proud and sensitive nation keenly resent it. In 
spite of President Wilson’s strong disapprobation, 
the State law continues in operation; but 
unpleasantness has been averted for the time 
being by an understanding that a certain number 
of Japanese shall be allowed to enter annually. 
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BRITISH . FOREIGN? O Pie 
BY MR. T. E. WELBY. 


Britain has persistently stood in Germany’s 
way, needlessly thwarted legitimate German 
ambitions and finally created a great league 
of Powers against that blameless and_ pacific 
country. ‘The charge is of course too preposter- 
ous for elaborate refutation. But it is well worth 
while reviewing British foreign policy during 
the last forty years or so to see where and how 
Great Britain has been at variance with Germany. 
Friction really began in 1875. At that date, 
to the extreme disgust of Germany, France had 
made a marvellous recovery from her downfall, 
and in the early part of this year she had in- 
creased her army by adding a fourth battalion to 
every regiment in the French army. At the same 
time in France, as in every other country where 
there were Roman Catholics, there was being 
heard some sharp criticism of the policy of Ger- 
many towards Romanist interests. Bismarck, 
- who deplored not having ‘‘ bled France white,” 
professed to believe the utterly senseless story 
that France was seeking to create a Romanist 
league against Germany. But this pretence was 
not taken seriously by the Germans themselves, 
and there was little disguise of the fact that Ger- 
many contemplated a second war against France 
simply in order to crush her for ever and thus 
repair the omission of 1870-71, when her power 
of recuperation had been underestimated. At 
this juncture, both Great Britain and Russia in- 
tervened. The full story is not yet known, 
Readers of the memoirs of contemporary diplo- 
matists are well aware, however, that Lord Derby 
gave definite assurances to the French charge d’ 
affaires in London and that Lord Odo Russell, 
the British Ambassador in Berlin, spoke plainly 
to Bismarck on the subject. Bismarck professed 
complete innocence. Whereupon Lord Odo Rus- 
sell dryly requested the Chancellor to censure the 
German Ambassadors in London, Paris and St. 
Petersburg, who had been guilty of the error of 
misleading foreign governments as to German in- 
tentions, For once Bismarck had no retort. 


Thereafter for some years Anglo-German rela- 
tions were not seriously strained. Bismarck was 
busy in the formation of the Triple Alliance. 
Here unfortunately Great Britain, through an in- 
discretion of Lord Salisbury, contributed to his 
success, ‘Lhe Chancellor was aware of the diffi- 


is the German case against us that Great 


culty of getting Italy into the Alliance. He re- 
solved to play on her jealousy of French colonial 
expansion and he cunningly intimated to Lord 
Salisbury that Germany would not object to 
French occupation of Tunis, to which Italy had 
sentimental claims, and thus elicited the British 
statesman’s approval in advance. When Italy 
protested, British diplomacy evidently failed to 
reveal in Rome the fact that the suggestion had 
come from Berlin. 


The time had now come when Germany could 
enter on a colonial policy of her own, to which 
till then Bismarck had entertained some objection. 
The Germans had been annoyed by British annex- 
ation of Walfish Bay in 1878. In 1883 further 
trouble arose in South-West Africa. A certain 

xerman merchant had purchased a large piece of 
land at Angra Pequena, on the west and about 
200 miles from the Orange River. This man ap- 
pealed for German protection. The German 
Government enquired whether Great Britain would 
guarantee him protection. Now obviously Great 
Britain was under no moral or other obligation to 
undertake his protection. Equally obviously she 
could not allow Germany to exact from her a free 
hand to take ‘“ protective” measures, probably 
culminating in annexation in the event of trouble 
with the native tribes. Lord Granville after 
many delays made that clear. The German elec- 
tions were then on, and a great deal of ill-feeling 
was therefore excited. ~The rebuff Bismarck had 
received was used asa bit of party capital. In 
the end Great Britain yielded, and so began the 
building up of German South-West Africa. On 
the east also friction arose, over Delagoa Bay, 
but here even Mr. Gladstone’s Government could 
not yield. Mr. Gladstone nevertheless was friend- 
ly to German colonial expansion, so long as it did 
not seriously interfere with vested British inte- 
rests, and in a well known speech he wished it 
“God speed.” The other great British statesman 
of the period, Lord Salisbury, was still friendlier, 
and in fact was much too complaisant, chiefly 
because in those days he regarded Germany as a 
check on Russia. The agreement he concluded 
with Germany in 1890 was distinctly one-sided, 
for the transfer of Heligoland was a strategic 
error of the first magnitude, and all that Germany 
really conceded in Africa was the acknowledgment 
of British claims that could not have been diss 
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puted. However, the avoidance of further friction 
in Africa was a considerable advantage, though 
only a temporary one, and the British acquisition 
of Bechuanaland had driven a wedge between Ger- 
man territory and the Boer Republics. There 
was some excuse for hoping that there would be 
no more trouble in Africa. 

Trouble followed nevertheless. The Jameson 
raid drew from the-Kaiser the historic telegram 
to President Kruger, and there is now no doubt 
that if Germany had possessed a strong fleet in 
1896 there would have been an Anglo-German 
War. In 1897-98 the policies of Great Britain 
and Germany in the Far Kast were seen to be in 
some opposition, but the South African War soon 
put all other subjects out of mind. The fury of 
the German people against Great Britain took 
extreme and repulsive forms. How far the Kaiser 
was with his people is uncertain, but he seized the 
opportunity to develop ‘his naval policy. 
that moment, this war became almost inevitable, 
for Germany had entered on a_ naval rivalry 
which in the end could only result in either a 
conflict with Great Britain or the admission to 
the German people that the enormous expendi- 
ture had been merely to gratify vanity. 

The British response, after the war, was the 
cultivation of specially cordial relations with 
France and later on with France’s ally, Russia. 
The Lntente Cordiale, developed later into the 
Triple Entente, had no offensive edge; it was 
purely defensive, and Great Britain steadily re- 
frained from embodying it in any compact for 
military and naval co-operation. On the eve of 
this war she was still not bound to assist France 
or Russia with men or money in war. The fact 
was known to the whole world, and it was gener- 
ally supposed by German statesmen that asa 
matter of fact she would keep out of the war— 
which makes i peculiarly absurd for the German 
Press to allege that Great Britain was in any 
sense conspiring against Germany, for the first 
step in a conspiracy would have been a very defi- 
nite military and naval convention, with a bind- 
ing promise to stand together in war. 


From . 


We were, however, anticipating. In 1905, im- 
mediately after the beginning of the Anglo- 
French understanding, came Germany’s blusterous 
entrance into the Moroccan question. Its object 
was plain: Great Britain and France were to be 
separated. France had to yield, but she at once 
voted £60 million for military purposes. Ger- 
many replied by constructing strategic railways 
towards the Belgian frontier. At the Algeciras 
Conference the German attempt to drive a wedge 
between England and France was renewed, with- 
out success, In 1908 came the crisis caused by 
the Austro-Hungarian annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and the German ultimatum to Rus- 
sia, who, being unready in a military sense after 
the Russo-Japanese War, had to yield as France 
had done three years earlier. 


The policy of bluster was developing apace, but 
still Great Britain hoped for an understanding 
with Germany. The limitation of armaments was 
seriously discussed. The 1911 Morocco crisis 
was the next and most dangerous German attempt 
to split the Triple Hntente. At length Great 
Britain was forced to the verge of war, but Ger- 
many was not ready. At least, she hoped that 
three or four years later she would be relatively 
stronger, for her naval programme was increasing 
and the work on the Kiel Canal was in progress. 
As a matter of fact she miscalculated. But Great 
Britain once more raised the question of “a naval 
holiday,” or pause in construction, and during the 
Balkan crisis Great Britain co-operated with 
Germany. The huge increase in the peace 
strength of the German Army evolved no reply 
from the British. In the face of every indication 
that Germany was making ready for war, Great 
Britain cherished the hope of improving Anglo- 
German relations. On the Ist January 1914. Mr. 
Lloyd George actually announced that the 
moment was peculiarly favourable for the reduc- 
tion of British naval and military expenditure. 
At the last Great Britain deferred action until 
it was almost too late. But in German eyes she 
was plotting against Germany. 
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RIEFLY Prussian diplomacy of the seven- 
ties resulted in an understanding with 
Russia and Italy, the successful fomenting 
of friction between England and France, 

France and Russia, Russia and Austria, Austria 
and Italy, the isolation and destruction of Aus- 
tria, the annihilation of France, the acquiring of 
Kiel, with all its intense significance to future 
history, union and Empire, the Three Emperors 
League, and the Triple Alliance. 

In sharp contrast Prussian diplomacy of the 
nineties and “‘ tens” has resulted in the Hntente 
Oordiale, the good understanding between Russia, 
France and England, the alienation of Italy, the 
isolation of Germany and Austria against a world 
combination of the British Empire, France, Rus- 
sia, Belgium, Japan, Servia, Montenegro, with the 
hostile neutrality of Portugal and Italy and the 
distrust of the world. To add Turkey to the 
German alliance would only be an insult to the 
sick man who has been forcibly held in his bed, 
and operated on against his will. 

That England should have been thrown into 
the arms of Russia—her greatest rival in_ past 
international politics in the near and far-east ; 
and that the SHntente Cordiale should have 
been substituted for ‘‘ Perfide Albion ” is sufficient 
proof either of wanton diplomacy or egregious 
folly. 

Not only was Bismarck great enough to carve 
out an empire by diplomacy and war, but he was 
wise enough to forsee the result of Germany’s 
obsession.* 

The Iron Chancellor warned his country and 
his Emperor, shortly before he died. One might 
-almost apply to his successors the phrase which 
Cunningham applied to the Stuarts ‘““They did 
not limit their projects with due regard to their 
resources ” 

Tf the inner history of the war has done one 
thing more than another it has emphasized once 


***T am only sorry for my poor country,” 

“It will be a bad day for Europe when Russia produ- 
ces a statesman who would not hesitate to sacrifice tte 
loss of a million men.” 

“‘ What it states is True” (said with reference to an 
article in the Contemporary Review which foretold the 
Kaiser’s present megalomania and diplomacy.) 


—— 


more the intrepid and masterby diplomacy of 
Bismarek. If men are to be judged by results, 
then Bismarck stands first on the scroll of fame. 


The great ones of the earth had hitherto either 


carried their countries’ glory with them to the 
grave, like Napoleon, or exhausted their states 
by the magnitude of their success like Louis 
XIV. But Bismarck having created a polity for 
his nation lived to see the fruits of his work, and 
stood aside while the seeds of a new policy were ' 
carelessly sown. Was ever such a record? To 
understand. the true significance of the contrast 
in method we must turn back to 1850. 


The most remarkable feature of international 
politics in the latter half of the 19th century was 
the rise of Prussia in the decade, 1860-1870. 
How far this was due almost entirely to the efforts 
of one man is, perhaps, best seen in the condition 
of Germany before Bismarck came into power. _ 

In 1850 Austria dominated a German confeder- 
ation, Prussia was treated not as an ally, butas. 
a subordinate to be dictated to.* And it is ob- 
vious, from their attitude in 1866 and again in 
1870, that the other European powers considered 
Prussia of little importance, and likely to collapse | 
under the threats of France and Austria, 


Briefly Bismarck had the following aims in. 
view to restore Prussinn prestige (it is to be noted - 
that he started with national and not imperial. 
ideas), to oust Austria from the leadership in 
Germany, and to cement national solidarity by a 
bold, and if necessary, aggressive poliey. The 
means, which he had at his disposal, were, rough- 
ly, a Machiavellian grasp of diplomacy, the in- 
herited spirit of Prussian Militarism, and the 
engine free to all empire builders--war—, . 

‘“‘ He was” he said at one time “ vaguely aware 
that he wanted war.” Indirectly the attainment 
of his object meant the humiliation of Austria 
and France, leaving no riva! on the continent. 

His remarks in 1866 and then later in his life 
are so well-known ‘that I must apologise for in- 
troducing them here :— 

That a war with France would succeed with a war 
with Austria Jay in the logic of history. 


* Compare the treaty of Olmutz (November 1850,) 
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I did not doubt that a Franco-German war must take 
place before the coustruction of a united Germany 
could take place.* 

‘** Monarchy as understood in Germany” said Acton 
‘is not as we understand it the condition under which 
a nation secures self-government: it is not government 
by law but government by authority.” 

Butit has been a bye-law of German unity 
that it should be thoroughly Prussianised. Even 
to-day Prussia has a veto in the constitution by 
reason of her absolute majority in the Bundes- 
rath. 


Such were Bismarck’s aims, such his reasons. 
It is of his diplomacy that we wish principally to 
speak. The history of Prussian militarism is too 
well-known to need detailing here. The charac- 
ters of its founder and his successors are sufficient 
witness to its stability and permanence. 


The great elector found a militia and left an 
army. He was the arch-priest of opportunism, 
autocracy and militarism. His son, “the Drill 
Sergeant” raised the troops from 38,000 to 
80,000. To “ Don’t Care’s” mad father Prussia 
owes more than history has cared to acknowledge. 
He did not, like his successors, attempt to share 
in the domain of the world politics, but in domes- 
tic policy he was “ Prussia’s greatest king.” He 
practised rigid economy in a way which alone 
enabled Prussia to support an army out of all 
‘proportion to her size. His son earned for him- 
self the title of Great by his courage and military 
genius. He nurtured the harvest which Roon, 
Moltke and Bismarck were to reap. Not even 
the onslaughts of Napoleon nor the incompetence 
of his successors were powerful to break the tra- 
dition, which still guides Germany to-day. 

Fearless decisions were characteristic of Bis- 
marck. He saw that only by the sword could 
the Austrian domination be overthrown, and did 
not shrink from the task before him. He knew 
that others would not dare to follow where he 
trod, so his first concern was to make himself and 
his master absolute in Prussia. This done, and 
liberalism defeated, Prussian foreign policy was 
his own. Abroad circumstances favoured Bis- 
marck, but he made the best possible use of them. 
He befriended Russia during the Polish rising of 
1863, and thus ensured her neutrality both in 
1866 and 1870, France and Napoleon were suc- 
cessfully kept out of the way as the result of the 
famous interview at 
the following year Italy engaged to attack her life- 
longenemy Austria—ILf Prussia should declare war 


* Bismarck’s reminiscences, 


Biarritz in October 1865. In > 


within three months (April 8, 1866), Thus skill- 
fully did Bismarck prepare to strike at.an isolated 
Austria. Italy had indeed recently offered. .to 
buy Venetia, but Austria had imprudently. .re- 
fused. She now hurriedly attempted to reopen 
negotiations but found that conciliation was. too 
late. Bismarck’s final stroke of diplomacy was 
to inveigle Austria into declaring war, thus pre- 
tending, in the eyes of Europe, that Austria was 
the aggressor. After Sadowa, Napoleon the Third 
disclosed a little of his real Bonapartist aims for 
France in demanding from Prussia the cession of 
the Rhenish Palatinate and the province of Hesse 
Darmstardt south of the Rhine. This Bismarck 


refused almost at the point of the sword,* and 


successfully brought the most recalcitrant mem- 
ber, Bavaria, into the union by revealing France’s 
designs on her territory. The most remarkable 
feature of Bismarck’s diplomacy is its foresight. 
The triple alliance was foreshadowed after 1866, 
by the cession of Venetia to Italy, and the extra- 
ordinary leniency shown to Austria. 

He recognised the necessity for placating these 
two with a view to the isolation of France in the 
near future. 

After the Austrian War the French were sud- 
denly alive to their own danger, and their inglo- 
rious failure to dominate Europe once more, as 
they had hoped to do, after Prussia and Austria 
had been weakened by prolonged conflict. Aus- 
tria was essential as an ally but ‘‘ Austria would 
not move without Italy, would not move that is, 
with Italy hostile in its rear. France and Italy 
were divided by Rome.” 

It should be remembered that in spite of Bis- 
marck’s recognition of the necessity for a war 
with France, it was France herself who from 
1866 onwards attempted by military preparations, 
by intrigues and alliances to strike a blow at 
German unity before it was too late. The real 
situation was this, that when once Bismarck rea- 
lised the intentions of Napoleon,t he determined 
to use his diplomacy in such a way that war 
would ensue, but as the result of French initia- 
tive. 

The Hohenzollern candidature for the Spanish 
throne provided the necessary opportunity and in 
spite of Leopald’s withdrawals and King William’s 
conciliatory attitude, the War Party in France, 
the French and German Press, and Bismarck’s 


* Vide Bismarck’s letter to Moltke at this juncture, 

+ Acton, he , 

+Compare Napoleon’s persoval intrigues with the 
Austrian Emperor for a concerted attack on Prussia, 
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careful ‘“‘doctoring” combined to open the war. 
Of Bismarck’s deliberate intent to foment war, 
there can be little doubt. He despatched both 
agents and money to Spain, and wavered between 
deep depression and high spirits as the tide turned 
against or in favour of war. With war once de- 
clared Bismarck reaped the reward for his diplo- 
macy of the last ten years. England was neutral ; 
almost sympathetic; Russia proved an active 
friend by restraining Austria’s support of France ; 
and though Italy rejected the offer of Nice, Savoy 
and the Roman territory, she was forced into 
neutrality by the fanaticism of the French Court. 


The success of his policy lay in its concealment. 
England at any rate had little suspicion of the 
methods employed. But Bismarck had still one 
more arrow in his diplomatic quiver, a proved 
weapon. The unguarded utterances of Napoleon 
at Biarritz in 1865, and of the French ambassa- 
dor in 1867, were published in the 7%imes shortly 
after the French had declared war. 

At Biarritz Napoleon would appear to have 
not only claimed the South Rhenish provinces as 
compensation for his neutrality, but hinted at 
his desire to annex Belgium. In the compact 
made between Bismarck and Benedetti in 1867 
the cession of Belgium to France was specifically 
mentioned. The publication of these damning 
evidences of Bonapartist aims and intrigues se- 
cured for Bismarck a free hand and the isolation 
and the distrust of the enemy, 

In this maze of international bargains and 
alliances, it is really Italy that appears in the 
best light. She refused to abandon Prussia for 
Austrian bribes in 1866, and again refused to 
abandon France for Prussian bribes in 1870. 

It is evident that Napoleon badly mismanaged 
his opportunities in Southern Germany, On the 
very eve of war Bismarck betrayed the uncertain 
condition of the South by explaining “‘ With the 
South or without the South, we are a match for 
them.” Indeed the Bavarians had gone so far as 
to vote by a majority in the Committee of the 
Chamber that a strict neutrality should be main- 
tained, The South reluctantly went over to the 
North. To sit on the fence was impossible, and 
Prussia was more compelling than France, 

The culminating point of Bismarck’s policy was 
seen at Versailles in January 1871. The German 

‘Empire was proclaimed. Even the King of Prus- 
sia did not grasp the significance of the day, and, 
but for his Chancellor, would have clung to the 
old title. The external appearance of Empire was 
essential for the safety of the scuth, Internally 


in the constitution Bismarck was as anxious as 
his Royal master to place the controlling power 
in the hands of Prussia. Of this achievement 
Holland Rose says ‘‘ However censurable much of 
his conduct may be, his action in working up to, 
and finally consummating, German unity at the 
right psychological moment stands out as one of 
the greatest feats cf statesmanship which history 
records,” and “ thus the work begun in 1866 was 
completed. The blood shed by north and south 
side by side on many a victorious field had made 
of Germany a united nation.” It is hard to find 
another example of a deliberate, calculated, policy, 
adopted in pursuit of a definite aim, each step 
marked out in advance, each eventuality prepared 
for, and such a policy attaining its end. Yet it 
was not cold calculation, but red hot enthusiasm. 
The man of blood and iron, can at least be credit- 
ed with superb patriotism. 


But Bismarck did not fight singlehanded. His 
enemies fought on his side. Owing to the quixotic 
schemes of Napoleon III and the criminal 
folly of his advisers, France dug her own grave. 
The part of the supporter of the lost causes, or 
the benefactor of the depressed’ nationalities, may 
have suited a Castlereagh, a Canning, or a Pal- 
merston, but it ill became Napoleon III when 
his country was on the eve of both internal and 
external disruption. No doubt the heir to the 
heritage of the Revolution and Bonapartism felt 
it his duty to do something to revive the tradi- 
tion of French Championship.* _ 


But his schemes were both ill-timed, immature 
and half-hearted. Unfortunately too they were 
not always devoid of self-interest.t Alas for the 
glories of Bonapartism. 


“Tt was reserved for the Two Napoleons, uncle 
and nephew, to force those divided peoples to 
comradeship in arms.”{ Napoleon ITI strength- 
ened Bismarck’s hand by creating an atmosphere 
of distrust amongst the nations which might have 
been his allies. Thus he initiated a united Ger- 
many on his frontier, and raised the bogey of 
Prussian domination which haunts France to-day, 

If you must fight, it is well to fight with the 
right on your side. Unfortunately Napoleon was 
not even able to do that. Partly owing to Bis- 
marck’s astute cunning, and partly to the vag- 


————. 


* “ He knew wellthat the instincts of France were 
military and domineering, so that he has resolved to 
gratify them.” Q. V. L, (to Lord Cowley.) 

Tt Belgium, ; 

{ Fisher, 
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aries of Napoleon, the French undoubtedly figured 
in the eyes of Europe as the aggressors in 1870. 

How far Napoleon’s schemes were distrusted in 
Europe can be seen from the following letter 
written by Palmerston to Queen Victoria in 
August 1861. 


meeeecnet se But they (Sweden) consider the French Na- 
tion essentially aggressive, and they think that the Em- 
peror is obliged to humour neutral feeling and to follow, 
as far the difference in circumstance will aliow, the 
policy of his uncle. They consider the principle of 
natioualities to be the deciding prisvciple of the day, and 
accordingly Venetia ought to belong to Italy, Poland 
ought to be secuvad for Russia, and Finland ought to be 
restored to Sweden, Holstein should be purely Ger- 
man with its own Duke, Schleswig should be united to 
Denmark and when the proper time comes with Sweden 
and Norway.” 


Also from the Queen’s reply : 


aicataes His (the King of Sweden’s) desire to acquire 
Denmark and Finland is not unnatural, and wouid not 
he very dangerous, but the important part of the matter 
is that the Emperor Napoleon has evidently tried ‘to 
bribe him for his schemes by such expectations, After 
having established a large Kingdom (\ltaly) dependent 
upon him, and possessing a fleet in the south of Europe 
on the right flank, he evidently tries to establish by the 
same means a similar power on his left flank in the 
north. If then the Revolutions of Poland and Hungary 
take Germany in the rear, he will be eventually in the 
all powerfui position which his uncle held, and at which 
he himself aims, with that one difference that unlike his 
unele, who had to fight England all the time (who 
defended desperately her interests in Europe) he tries 
to effect his purpose in alliance with England, and 
thus for this end uses our own free press, and in our 
own free country.”* 


Can any defence be made for the French War 
Party? The difficulty of the French and German 
relations was, and is still to-day—that no natural 
boundary limits their sphere of influence where 
they meet. Each wanted and wants a sure pro- 
tection against 2 sudden attack from her neigh- 
bour. This Bismarck secured to some extent in 
1870 in the fortresses of Metz and Strassburg, 
and the Alsatian territory. Had Napoleon been 
as astute a diplomatist as Bismarck, he would no 
doubt have succeeded in separating the lower 
provinces from Germany?t—made the Rhine a 
bulwark between France and Germany, and solved 
the problem for several generations. 


* Queen Victoria’s letters have proved of inestimable 
value to the student of diplomacy, Could anything be 
more expressive than the above ? Compare also * letter 
from the King of the Belgians dated February 1859 and 
a letter to Lord John Russel dated July 1859. Q. V. L. 
Page 452 Vol. III. 


+ In 1868 the Grand Duke of Hesse offered his terri- 
tory on the left bank to the Emperor. 


The defence for France is then, that her Em- 
peror and his advisers promoted war out of fear 
for the future. She realised though not with the 
same thoroughness as Bismarck that there must 
be war. If war must come the sooner the better. 
The longer postponed the stronger Prussia, and 
the more united Germany would become. 

‘The power that was already formidable would 
soon be overwhelming, and France would be at 
its mercy. So far as politics can be reduced to 
figures the thing was clear” said Acton. This is 
justified in the light of subsequent history. In 
the eyes of Europe in 1870 Napoleon was sure to 
be triumphant, 


Prince Von Bulow is evidently prejudiced when 
he writes :— . 


‘Nothing could show more clerly the marvellous way 
in which the mature wisdom of our old Emperor co- 
operated with the genius of Prince Bismarck than the 
fact that they effected the unification of Germany not 
only in the face of all the difficulties with which they 
were confronted at home, but also in spite of opposition 
avowed or secret, and of the displeasure ot the whole of 
Europe.” ‘The displeasure” was with France and not 


with Germany.”* 

It was unfortunate for France, that when Na- 
poleon saw the danger ahead of him, he did not 
take the proper steps to strengthen his position, 
by alliances and the securing of the good feeling 
of Kurope. He did indeed seek alliances (Both 
sides did—“ Both parties laboured to bring about 
a war—the one after the conclusion of the alli- 
ances—the other before”) but no alliance could 
rest secure which was at the mercy of the whims © 
of Napoleon and the passionate prejudices of the 
Empress. If one were asked to state laconically 
the causes of the Franco-Prussian War, one 
might say ‘‘ the Pope, the Poles and the Press.” 


* “* He will now probably omit no occasion tu cajole 
Austria as he has done to Russia, and turn her spirit of 
revenge upon Prussia and Germany—the Emperor's 
prohable next victims......... Should he thus have rend. 
ered himself the master of the entire continent, 
the time may come for us either to obey or to fight 
him with terrible odds against us.” 

Letter of Queen Victoria to Lord John Russel, July 
1857. 

** With such an extraordinary man as Louis Napoleon, 
we can never be for one instant safe.” 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, February, 
1852. 

“Lowe didnot care what happened to Germany ; 
Lord Granville asked himself what would be the posi- 
tion of England with the French at '#Berlin. Cardwell 
at the war office estimated that they would get there in 
about six weeks, All agreed that Germany had no 
chance, and that it would be doing them a service to get 
them out ofthe scrape.” Lord Acton on the English 
Cabinet’s attitude, 
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Napoleon, like James II, committed suicide 
over Rome.. The good will of Italy was forfeited 
at the most criticalmoment by Napoleon’s obsti- 
nate refusal to abandon his support of the 
“Roman territory.” This Catholic prejudice was 
more the pursuation of the Empress Eugenie than 
of her Consort. Her partial responsibility for 
the drama of 1870 cannot bs doubted C’est ma 
guerre @ mot she is reported to have said to 
M. Parien, 

“The Empress was at least under no delusion. She 
saw that the dynasty depended on prestige, and that its 
prestige required to be refresied : and whether or no it 
be true that Bismarck determined to force on a war 
with France in the summer cf 1870, she and her party 
were eager for the fray. They believed that a war would 
save tho dynasty, and that a war alone could save it and 
perhaps some justification is afforded for this opinion by 
the fact that when the news of Sedan was telegraphed 
to Paris the Empire fell suddenly, without noise, with- 
outa hand to help it, or a voice raised in its defence,”* 

Unhappily it must be said that Napoleon’s own 
character was the chief faetor in the downfall of 
his Empire.t ‘‘ He was a man of half resolve, of 
small extravagancies and petty intrigues.” 


The people themselves were in a secondary way 
responsible, as they had been with Bonaparte, 
and in that they required “two things, glory 
abroad, and the satisfaction of their national 
vanity.” 

If Rome ruined the Italian alliance, Poland 
annulled the Austrian alliance. Friendship or at 
least a good understanding with Russia was per- 
haps the most important and most constant of 
all Bismarck’s diplomatic arrangements. He 
earned Russia’s gratitude during the Polish 
risings, and again at the time of the Crimean 
War. In 1870 Russia did not forget the part 
that Napoleon [11 had played in these two occur- 
rences. The Tsar made it clear to the Austrian 
Government, that, though he was outwardly neu- 
tral, he was prepared to invade Hungary if Aus- 
tria joined France. Thus was Prussian diplomacy 
rewarded in 1870. Undoubtedly Napoleon sacri- 
ficed his empire on the altar of Polish nationality.§ 


As for the press “the story of the Franco- 
German dispute is one of National jealousy fan- 
ned for four years by newspaper editors and popu- 
lar speakers until a spark sutticed to set Western 


— 


* H. L. Fisher. 

tt He is a very extraordinary man, 
say mysterious.” * L. Q. V. 

t Albert Thomas, pats 

§ “It is a peculiarity of the French Nation that they 
place spiritual needs above material ones.” Von Bulow. 


I might almost 


Europe ablaze.”* The publication of the Ems 
telegram gave the final opportunity for the press 
of both countries to indulge in an orgy of patriot- 
ism and vituperation. The people and Press in 
France and Germany had decided, before their 
Governments had done so, that there were just 
grounds for war. You cannot talk of war for 
ever without evoking the actuality. 

The German aims are no less clear to-day. 
World power, colonial empire and Kuropean 
domination. ‘If necessary they must be obtain- 
ed as the result of a successful European war.”? 

The present Kaiser and his Chancellor have 
faithfully, as they thought, adhered to Prussian 
traditions. Les moeurs Politiques demanded a war 
with England. TYhe pilot had been dropped, but 
the course not alteted. Empire welded by blood 
and iron. Germany was once more to cement her 
hetrogenious nationality by the policy of Bis- 
marck. Unfortunately for her, the subtle hand 
of the pilot removed, ‘‘ full steamed ahead” has 
plunged her into that very sea of troubles which 
Bismarck so skillfully avoided. 

We have for the purposes of the present dis- 
cussion, no quarrel with Germany’s intentions to 
make war. If her Bernhardis and her Treitschkes 
think that a deliberately planned war is still a 
legitimate weapon in National and Imperial deve- 
lopment, their theories are probably based on 
solid necessity. 

Treitschke may have been inspired by hate, 
but Bernhardi is too candid a reviewer to earn 
our reproaches. Morally we may detest German 
diplomacy, historically we can but despise it 
because it has not even the merit of success. 
Most thinking persons are willing to admit that 
Germany is entitled to a future, that being last 
in the field, is not a sufficient justification for the 
stultifying and cramping of a powerful nation ; 
but few will agree that her methods of August 
1914, represented the only way out of the diffi- 
culty. It is conceivable that she might have at- 
tained her object by peaceful methods, but if, in- 
deed, war were the only solution then she has 
missed her opportunity for a century—“ World 
power or downfall.” ‘A nation” says Bernhardi 
“ of 65,000,000 which stakes all her forces on 
winning herself a position, and in keeping that 
position, cannot be conquered. But itis an evil 
day for her if she relies on the semblance of. 
power, or, miscalculating her enemies’ strength, 
is content with half measures | ” 


oe. * Te) 1s, O87 .e ee et eee sei re, oe 


| J. Holland Rose ‘ 
{ Bernhardi, 
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We are too close to the events of war to trust 
our judgment. But one thing would appear clear 
that the Kaiser misunderstood the part that 
England was going to play in the war. Was it 
likely, he must have argaed, that England would 
either be in a position to or desire to enter the 
war. She had everything to lose and little to 
gain. Her hands were full in Ireland, in Africa 
and in India; her army was small and unreliable, 
her people apathetic or revolutionary, her Colonies 
and Empire loose knit; her Government peace- 
loving and servile. What could such a maze of 
Redmondites and Ulsterites, socialists and suf- 
fragettes little navy parties and constitutional 
crises mean, if it were not decadence? The Kng- 
land of Palmerston and Canning had passed 
away, of Byron and Nelson, of Wellington and 
Wolsey. Her Navy had left the Meditterranean, 
the virility of her foreign policy had waned. Her 
daughters clamoured for independence, her labour 
for recognition. No, certainly England would 
not fight, and if she did—only her navy would 
matter. If for the Kaiser, results were to be 
measured by effort, then he had good reason to 
look for support from inside the British Empire. 
German diplomacy intended to insure Civil Strife 
in Ireland, disaffection in Egypt; revolution in 
Africa, hostility in India and disloyalty in the 
Mahommedan world. 


This done England would be effectually crippled. 
Her navy scattered and her limbs dissected, colo- 
nial unrest would prove an effectual bar to the 
massing of imperial troops and the transport of 
supplies.* Humanly speaking it is hardly possi- 
ble to believe that Germany would have started 
the war unless she trusted in some of the above 
conceptions. 


As for the neutrality of Belgium, she had no 
reason to suppose, except on the ground of weak- 
ness, that England would abandon the position 
she took up in 1870. German writers and diplo- 
matists have been pleased to jeer at Hngland’s 
self-interested morality, but whatever the German 
menace may have meant to England, however 
much she may have foreseen the perils of isola- 
tion, it was the question of Belgium that decided 
the fate of Europe, and the abandonment of in- 


** There is another danger which concerns England 
more closely and directly threatens her vitality. This 
is due to the national movement in India and Egypt, to 
the growing power of Islam, to the agitation for inde- 
pendence in the great colonies, as well as the supremacy 
of the pro-German element in South Africa,” Bern- 
h ardi—“Germany and the next war.” 


ternational morality which has sealed the fate of 
Germany. 

As for Russia ‘‘ Germany has alternately feared, 
befriended and despised the “ barbarian” on her 
eastern frontier.” In July, 1914, Russia appear- 
ed to her neighbour as paralysed by internal la- 
bour troubles, her resources still weakened by the 
Japanese War, and her autocracy shaking in it 
its foundations.* 

Tn the event of a war with England Germany’s 
military experts would certainly seem to have 
underestimated the strength*and qualifications of 
the English army. + Sheer ignorance and folly 
do not satisfactorily account for Germany’s actions. 
One is therefore forced to the rather uncertain 
conclusion that German diplomats relied on, or at 
least hoped for two essentials.—The neutrality 
of England and the active assistance of Italy. 
The following suppositions in German diplomacy 
may help to make this conclusion clear. Germany 
was fully aware that in spite of having spent 300 
million on her navy, she could not hope to pro- 
gress against the combined navies of England, 
France and Russia. If England were neutral and 
Italy an active ally she had every reason to believe 
that both the Baltic and the Mediterranean could 
easily be dominated. It would appear that the 
neutrality of Spain even was to be violated in 
order to secure a good naval base in the Mediter- 
ranean. { The success of German designs on the 


** The Russian ambassador is convinced that the 
German Government also desired war from the first.” 
Sir M. De Bunsen to Sir Edward Grey. 

‘** The evidence is overwhelming that both in Austria 
and Germany the firm belief prevailed up to the last that 
Russia would never go to war.” The Fortnightly. 

Russia it was said was unprepared and France wus ia 
no condition to goto war. Introduction to the * White 
paper.” 

** Russia had said that she desired nothing but a 
period of peace to allow for her internal development.” 
Ibid. 

t For a war in continental Europe, we have ouly 
to take into account the regular army stationed in Eng- 
land...... The army of the parts of the empire 
administered by the English Cabinet, divides into the 
Regular army, the Native troops, and the Territorial 
army, a militia made up of Volunteers which has not 
reached the intended total of 300,000. Its militarv value 
cannot af present be ranked very high. For a continen- 
tal European war it may be left out of account......... 
England can employ her regular army in a continental 
war 80 long only as all is quiet in the colonies. This 
fact brings into prominence how important it will be 
should war break out to threaten England in her Colcnial 
dominions, especiaily Egypt.” Bernhardi. 

t Vide Nauticus in the December JLorlnightly. 
** Majorca was to be treated after the fashion, not per- 
haps of Belgium, but of Luxemburg.” 


Mediterranean depended absolutely either on the 
neutrality of Britain or the co-operation of the 
Italian Navy, or on both. These assumptions do 
not exclude Germany’s further schemes in Egypt 
and Turkey. In the event of English hostility 
Germany could still rely upon the assistance of 
Roumania, Italy, Turkey and possibly Bulgaria. 
While Egypt, Africa, Ireland and India were to 
be sufficiently fomented to threaten Kngland’s 
Empire and tie her hands. Undoubtedly a 
section of Germany believed that England would 
not sacrifice her matérial interests for the sake of 
a scrap of paper, and that the nation of shop- 
keepers had proved itself incapable of maintain- 
ing an empire.* 

Cramb expressed the German view as follows. 
‘“Egland’s supremacy is an unreality, her politi- 
cal power is as hollow as her moral virtues. She 
cannot long retain that baseless supremacy. Her 
decline is certain, there may be no war.” 

_ With all her minute preparations Germany 
underestimated the part that the small national- 
ities were to play in this war. Belgium and 
Servia alone have been sufficient to upset the 
Kaiser’s plans. Germany’s misconceptions were 
amazing. ‘The truth is” says Dr. Dillion ‘the 
Berlin authorities were too well supplied with 
details whilst lacking a safe criterion by which to 
measure their worth.” Weare far from wishing 
to belittle Germany’s strength, but it cannot be 
doubted that a number of the Kaiser’s advisers 
were ignorant, wilfully or otherwise, of the true 
state of affairs in England and her Colonies, and 
the attitude of the English Government helped to 
keep them in ignorance. We can hardly help 
congratulating ourselves that there is no longer a 
Bismarck at the head of affairs in Germany. 
No doubt, had there been, the policy of isolation 
and destruction would have been ruthlessly pur- 
sued. In 1870 Germany’s natural enemies 
remained neutral;in 1914 even her allies do 
not support her. Her cause is then neither 
just nor her diplomacy good. Bismarck 
was terrified at the action of his new master 
because he foresaw that a time would come 
when it would no longer be possible for Germany 
to separate either Russia and France or France 
and England. A medieval Kaiser frightening 
Kurope is not the best fountainhead for the 


* That England would pay much attention to the 
neutrality of weaker neighbours when such a stake 
was at issue is hardly eredible.— Bernhardi 

“Toes any one believe that England wonld have inter- 
fered to protect Belgian freedom against France? ”— 
The German Chancellor. 
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subtlities of diplomacy. To quote Bismarck once 
more ‘Some of the French who threatened us 
five years ago (1886) are aleady dead, and in 
all probability hardly any of them will be alive at 
the time when France may see her chance of 
attacking us. But I will go still further 
and maintain that if Germany retains only 
semi-capable statesmen France will never have 
such an opportunity.” Assuredly Bismarck did 
not contemplate France being able to attack Ger- 
many with Russia, England, Japan, Belgium and 
Servia as her allies. 


As for Turkey he said “I rejoice to see that we 
are not disposed to give up this reserve, and are 
resisting the temptation to force our way into the 
ranks of those powers who are immediately in- 
terested in the Turkish question.” 

In one way at least the Emperor and Dr. Von 
Bethmann Hollweg have forsaken the tradition of 
Bismarck, and in doing so have seriously jeopar- 
dised their cause. ‘Success’ Bismarck said 
“essentially depends upon the impression which 
the origination of the war makes upon us and 
others. It is important that we should be the 
party attacked.” It is interesting to compare this 
with Frederick the Great’s remark, which Bern- 
hardi makes use of, ‘‘He isa fool, and that nation 
is a fool, who having the power to strike his 
enemy unawares does not strike, and strike his 
deadliest.”* 


Von Bulow forgets that Bismarck was not as 
really a disciple in the same school as Treitschke 
and Bernhardi. ‘Even victorious wars” he said’ 
“can only be justified when they are forced upon: 
a nation.” But how, it may be asked does 1870 
stand the test of this maxim? The question is 
answered by professor Cramb. 


‘The war of 1870 with France was a_ war of 
great revenge, of just revenge, and for one of th 
greatest causes. No war in history perhaps was 
ever more just than the war which Bismarck 
and Moltke waged against France.” Germany’s 
failure is then attributed as much to the abandon- 
ment of Bismarckian ideals as to her purblind 
diplomacy. 

‘“‘ There is no better nation than the Germans. 
so long as they are rightly guided.” Therein lies 
the secret of Bismarck’s success and the Kaiser’s 
failure. Germans of to day hail Bismarck as the 
founder of Modern Germany—but not in the 
sense that the prince himself would have approvec 
of. Von Bulow. overlooks Bismarck’s owr 


* Letter to Voltaire. 
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utterances and ingeniusly attributes Germany’s 
present policy to him in the following manner. 


“ We must never forget that without the 
gigantic achievement of Prince Bismarck this 
new era would never have dawned. Even if in 
the course of our new international policy we 
depart from the European policy of the first 
Chancellor, yet it still remains true that the 
international tasks of the twentieth century are, 
properly speaking, the continuation of the work 
he completed in the field of the continental 
policy.” 

Thus ‘‘ though it is certain that Bismarck did 
not foresee the course of this new development 
of Germany,” he had brought Prussia to such a 
pitch of prosperity and power, that European 
and world-domination lay on the horizon of her 
future. Though Von Bulow is an able critic of 
French History he would appear, in common 
with most of Official Germany, to have adopted 
too confident a view of the methods of modern 
German diplomacy. ‘ European history” he 
says ‘thas seldom, if ever, seen an alliance of such 
strength and durability as the triple alliance ” 
even Bismarck with all his belief in the incom- 
patibility of Tsar and Republic would not have 
subscribed to such an opinion. He knew too well 
the delicacy of Austro-Italian relations.* 

His views on the new colonial policy may be 
gathered from the following. ‘I am not anxious to 
know how people who have shaken the dust of the 
Fatherland off their feet are getting on,” again 
“As minister J lacked every inclination for a policy 
of colonial conquest on the French pattern.” 


* Referring to the Turkish crisis he said “ What 
attitude Austria and Italy would maintain towards one 
another ? I cannot calculate that beforehand, it depends 
on future eventualities.” 


He was no happier over Gemany’s new European 
policy. ‘‘ Other faults ” he said “‘ have been com- 
mitted which cause me anxiety, and they seem to 
have something in view which would mean a break 
away from my long and laboriously mantained 
policy.” 

At another time he said “ My criticism is solely 
directed against the wrong political methods which 
my successor and his colleagues have adopted, 
for they fill me with anxiety for the Empire. ” 

Again, ‘It is not a personal grudge, nor re- 
venge, nor even a wish to regain power, but the 
anxiety, the heavy anxiety which robs me of 
many a nights’ rest, about the future fof the 
Empire founded with such costly and heavy 
sacrifice, ” 

His remarks were future 


pregnant with 


significance, 


It is not for one moment suggested that 
Caprivi, Hohenlohe-schillings First, Von Bulow 
and Bethman-Hollweg have had the same oppor- 
tunities as Bismarck or even the same problems 
and situations to deal with. But it is hardly 
possible to believe in view of the combination 
against her, that Germany could not have played 
her cards better. There have not been wanting 
international complications such as _ Fashoda, 
Tunis, Morocco, Tripoli, Panjdeh. The dogger 
Bank, The Jameson Raid, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
which she could have turned to good account. 
German policy after Bismarck has differed from 
that of his day, in that it has made no secret of 
its intentions. Such bold assertions of policy and 
aims, as have characterised Germany of late, 
cannot be expected to produce successful alliances 
or fruitful diplomacy, but with all her marvellous 
enegry, her huge military machine, her unbounded 
confidence not even Germany can win World 
power unaided. 
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ECYPT AND HER FOREIGN RELATIONS 


BY PROF. E. W. GREEN. 


» N their descriptions and histories of Egypt 
many writers have referred to its isolation 
and remoteness. Gibbon called it an im- 
pervious country. They have seen it as a 
country cut off from easy communications with 
its neighbours by a vicious circle of desert—the 
Libyan on the west, the Nubian to the south, 
the Arabian on the east, while to the north, sepa- 
rating Egypt from Asia there lies the desert of 
Tih, over which the Israelites: wandered, and 
along the coast, ‘‘ betwixt Damiata and Mount 
Casius old,” the proverbial Serbonian bog, ‘‘ where 
armies whole have sunk.” On the map then the 
position of Egypt suggests isolation. 

Wer history, however, shows the view to be 
mistaken. As far back as the Fourth Dynasty, 
which reigned about four thousand years before 
the christian era, Egypt had embarked on a poli- 
cy of expansion into Asia, and from that time 
there are very few periods in her history when she 
has not been in active contact with countries 
beyond her border or under the influence of their 
authority. There are long periods in which Egypt 
was established in the neighbouring countries of 
Syria, Arabia and Nubia ; there are longer periods 
when she submitted to the control of foreign 
powers—Hebrews, Assyrians and _ Persians ; 
Greeks and Romans; Arabs and Turks; and 
finally the English. The intervals of political iso- 
lation are comparatively rare and were generally 
periods of decline from which she was drawn by 
foreign influence, 


Foreign influence has almost always penetrated 
Egypt from Asia, and Egyptian expansion has in- 
variably been directed towards Asia. Her history, 
indeed, is Asiatic rather than African. Her 
northern frontier was established by King 
Sneferu about 4000 B.C., along a line running 
from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to a point on 
the coast of Syria. Thatis to say, Egypt at an 
early date absorbed the peninsula of Sinai. Very 
much the same line from Akaba to El Arish 
now constitutes the frontier between Egypt and 
Turkey. To,the north of the frontier lies Syria 
and it is through Syria that almost every invader 
of Egypt has come. Not only did the Asiatic con- 
querors enter by this route, but the Greeks and 
Romans as well. Alexander marched on Egypt 
after he had won the battle of the Issus in 


northern Syria, and when the Roman Senate 
resolved on the Roman occupation, the Governor 
of Syria was entrusted with the task. 


The history of Egyptian expansion, too, em- 
phasises the above political connection of Egypt 
and Syria. In the age of the Pharaohs, Syria 
and the country as far as the Euphrates were held 
by Egypt for centuries. In the period of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, Syria was the prize for which 
Egypt and Assyria struggled. History repeated 
itself in the time of the Ptolemies after Alexan- 
der’s empire had been divided by his generals, 
and the Asiatic and the Egyptian divisions com- 
peted for the possession of Syria. In later ages 
there is the struggle between Saladin and the 
Crusaders. Napoleon again after he had occupied 
Egypt proceeded to the annexation of Syria, and 
when Mehemet Ali established himself in Egypt 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century he 
attempted to penetrate through Syria to Asia 
Minor. ‘Thus the history of Egypt is inextrica- 
bly bound up with the history of South-western 
Asia. 


Two other countries should be noted in con- 
nection with a review of Egypt’s foreign relations 
—Arabia and Nubia. Both of these countries 
were objects of Egyptian ambitions from the age 
of the Pyramids to the reign of Mehemet Ali: 
and the same objects are still reflected in the 
policy of the present Government of Egypt! 
Punt, the ancient name for Arabia, and Nubie 
formed part of the Egyptian Empire in the so- 
called Old and New Kingdoms of the ancient dynas 
ties. All the powerful rulers of Egypt sought tq 
add them to their empires, while the British con 
quest of the Sudan and England’s relations witk 
the Arabs from Koweir to Yemen illustrate th 
continuity of political conditions. From thes 
countries, too, Egypt has been frequently attack: 
ed and on occasions conquered. She was rule 
by Ethiopian Kings from 750 to 650 B.C., ane 
was conquered by the Arabs in 640 A.D. 


A survey of Egyptian history thus seems ti 
show a contradiction between the country’s geca 
graphy and its history. It is shut off by deserts 
yet it has always been in close communication wit! 
other people ; it is African, but its history is rarel} 
concerned with Africa. It is near and remote 
Asiatic and African, But the contradictior 
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is only apparent; in fact, the history of Egypt 
is determined by her geography as_ closely as is 
the history of any other country by its situation. 
Egyptian history isin complete harmony with 
‘her geography. 

The situation of Egypt in the south-east corner 
of the Mediterranean places her on the line of 
country which connects Europe and Asia. The 
line may be taken as extending from Constan- 
tinople to Cairo—from the Black Sea to the 

Red Sea. The countries on the line are Asia 
Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria and Egypt—Arabia 
also may be included in the system. From the 
dawn of history the avenues of communication 
between East and West have lain in these coun- 
tries. Before the sea-route to the Hast was 
opened, the products of the East were brought 
by caravans through Persia to the Euphrates and 
thence to the ports of the Black Sea and the 
Eastern Mediterranean. .From the earliest age 
of history the gems, spices and manufactures of 
the East have been exchanged at these ports for 
the metals of the West. The countries through 
which these trade-routes passed early amassed 
wealth, and competing kingdoms appeared which 

soughtto draw to themselves the bulk of the 
transit trade. Tt is obvious that if one country 
was able to develop sufficient power to bring all 
these-trade-routes under its control, it would 
destroy competition and establish a monopoly 
which wouid give its inhabitants command of the 
wealth of the East. And so_ we find in the an- 
cient and modern world successive attempts to 
consolidate this area into a single political system. 


Thus, in the ancient world, grew up the mighty 


empires of Ur, Babylon, Nineveh and Tyre; of 
Persia, Greece and Rome, It was the object 
alike of Nebuchadnezzar,Cyrus, Alexander and 
Angustus to command the countries which lay 
between the Kuphrates and the Mediterranean. 
This is the system which Venice sought to control 
in Medieval Europe and which the Turks eventu- 
ally mastered and held for centuries. In this 
economic system, modified by the cutting of the 
Suez Canal, is to be found one of the fundamental 
causes of rivalry in Europe at the present moment. 
Egypt’s relation to the economic system of the 
Eastern Mediterranean can be traced through 
three stages. In the earliest age of her history 
she was herself the terminus of the eastern trade- 
routes. She produced the metals that the Kast 
wanted. By the conquest of the peninsula of 
Sinai about, 4000 B. C., she obtained possession 
of the rich copper mines of Maghara and became 
the largest purchaser of eastern produce. The 
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period of the opening of the copper mines was the 
age when the Pyramids were built, of which it 
has been said that their simplicity, vastness, per- 
fection and beauty place them on a different level 
from all works of art and man’s devices in later 
ages. Again the conquest of Nubia, five hund- 
red years later, gave Egypt the control of rich 
gold mines, which in the last dynasties gave the 
Pharochs an enormous annual yield of bullion. 

The second stage in the development of Egypt’s 
economic relations set in when the Asiatic trade- 
routes stretched out beyond the mainland to 
Cyprus, Greece and the Western Mediterranean, 
Competition then set in between the Euphrates 
and the Nile-routes, The position was as follows : 
Kastern goods either made their way by caravan 
transport across Persia and Asia-Minor to the 
Black Seaand the A‘gean, or they were collected 
at the head of the Persian Gulf and then taken 
either up the Euphrates to the middle of its 
course and so to the Syrian ports, or by the 
Arabian route to the Red Sea, where they were 
transported to the Nile and floated down to the 
Mediterranean. To stimulate the Arabian trade 
canals were dug from the Red Sea to the 
Nile and about 610 B.C, one was 
begun to connect the Nile with the Arabian 
Gulf through the Bitter Lakes. With these 
conditions keen economic rivalry, leading to war, 
set in between Egypt and the Power established 
on the Euphrates. This period may be taken:as 
extending from the thirteenth dynasty, about 
1900 B. C., to the beginning of the Christian era, 
In this period various powers built up empires 
which embraced the whole system. Such was the 
dominion of the Persians, of Alexander the Great 
and of the Romans, all of whom _ necessarily in- 
cluded Egypt in their imperial schemes. At 
other times the Kingdoms of the Nile and the 
Kuphrates struggled for the possession of Syria 
which was the bridge connecting the two rivers, 
[ts possession would enable Egypt to reach the 
Euphrates, or the Mesopotamian power to advance 
to the Nile. The best examples of the rivalry are 
to be found in the wars between Egypt and Assyria 
in the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah, and 
those between the Saleucids and the Ptolemies 
after the break-up of Alexander’s Empire, 

A third stage in Egypt’s economic relations set 
in with the opening up of the direct route to 
India by sea, in the period of the Roman _ occu- 
pation. As the result of Augustus’ victory over 
Antony and Cleopatra at Actium all the Kastern 
Provinces of the Roman empire, stretching to 
the Kuphrates and including the Nile, passed 
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again under the control of a single ruler. In the 
Roman imperial system which Augustus created, 
Egypt was distinguished from the other provinces 
by being made the private property of the Roman 
Emperors. From the days of Augustus, there- 
fore, Egypt received marked attention. All its 
resources were developed, and special arrange- 
ments were made for making Egypt the great 
emporium of Eastern and Western trade. As 
much of the Eastern trade as possible was diver- 
ted to the Nile. The trade which had followed the 
land-routes across Arabia to Petra and Gaza and 
the Syrian ports was turned away to Egypt, 
partly as the result of the increased cheapness 
and security of the water-route, partly by the 
protective measures of Augustus. The policy of 
Augustus can be traced very clearly by studying 
his dealings with the Arabs, who in the declining 
period of the Ptolemie’ had obtained control of 
the sea-route to the Nile in addition to their 
land-routes to Petra and Gaza and the Syrian 
coast. He senta military expedition to the 
West coast of Arabia to get control of the Petra 
trade-route, but it failed Later a naval expe- 
dition was prepared which destroyed Adane, the 
modern Aden, which was the great Arabian 
entrepart for trade between India, Persia, Africa 
and Egypt. Its destruction destroyed Arabian 
competition and gave Egypt and Rome the direct 
interest in the Eastern trade. Further, commu- 
nications were improved ; at sea by the suppression 
of piracy ; inland, by improvirg the roads which 
led from the Egyptian ports on the Red Sea to the 
Nile. A protective system was also imposed in 
favour of Egypt. There is good reason to believe 
that by Navigation Acts, Eastern trade was con- 
fined to Romanand Egyptian ships, and that 
differential duties were imposed to divert traffic 
from the land-routes to the sea and the Nile. In 
the time of Augustus trade largely deserted the 
route to Petra and the Syrian ports in favour of 
the Red Sea and the Nile—and Egypt profited. 
This stage in Egyptian development was com- 
pleted in the time of Nero when the Egyptian 
sailor, Hippalus, sailed direct to the Indian ports 
instead of coasting round ‘the Arabian Peninsula. 
Shortly afterwardsa ship from Egypt sailed 
to the Malabar coast and rounded Cape Comorin. 
The extent to which Egypt gained by these 
measures, even in the reign of Augustus, can 
be gathered from the fact that in one year 
120 ships sailed from the port of Myos Hormos 
to India, while in the period of the Ptolemies 
only twenty ships a year ventured into the 


Arabian Gulf, 
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This period of successful competition with the 
Euphrates system continued to the declining 
years of the Roman Empire and its descendant, 
the Byzantine Empire. The history of the latter 
empire illustrates again the reaction of the Eu- 
phrates upon the Nile. The Euphrates frontier 
was attacked by the Persians and the consequent 
confusion and insecurity drove trade from the 
caravan-routes to the safer maritime-routes, by 
which Egypt again profited. Again when fora 
time the Persians under Chosroes broke through 
the Roman defence on the Euphrates and pushed 
through to Syria in 612, Egypt also fell, but was 
regained with the great victory of the Emperor 
Heraclius at Nineveh. A few years later, how- 
ever, the Saracens established themselves in 
Mesopotamia and Egypt became part of the 
Mahomedan Empire which consolidated again the 
Kuphrates and the Nile systems, with its centre 
at Bagdad. 

The history of Egypt’s foreign relations after 
the Saracen conquest can be grouped round three 
important events, each of which is concerned with 
her situation on the sea-route connecting the 
Kast and the West. The events are the intro- 
duction of the magnet for navigation ; the voyage 
of Vasco de Gama opening up direct sea-commu- 
nication between Europe and the East; the cons- 
truction of the Suez Canal. ; 

It is supposed that the mariner’s compass was 
known to the Chinese in the third century A. D., 
but it was not used by the Arabs till the Cali- 
phate of the famous Haroun-al-Raschid, at the end. 
of the eighth century. By the tenth century the 
Caliphate of Bagdad had sunk into decay. At: 
the same time Egypt rose to the height of her 
splendour. Cairo was founded in 969, and the 
elegance and grandeur of her gates and mosques, , 
and the establishment of the famous University 
of Gama-el-Azhan made her the foremost city of | 
the age. The fabulous prosperity of Egypt at 
this time has been traced to the possession of the: 
monopoly of the trade with the East. The intro- 
duction of the mariner’s compass had made the 
sea-route quicker and safer and therefore cheaper. 
Consequently trade deserted the high-ways of 
Asia and the Empire of Bagdad sank into decline. 
Kgypt’s relations in this period extended east- 
wards to China, India, and the Spice Islands and 
westwards to Central Europe. Her commercia 
relations inthe West connected her with the 
merchants of Italy and Germany, trade passing 
from the Nile to Venice on the Adriatic, thougt 
Genova and Marseilles had a less considerabl 
share, Fora time Egypt stood at the cross-road| 
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of the world; all traftiic between Kast and West 
passed through her ports. 

Apart from the imperial position of Egypt from 
the tenth to the sixteenth century, three points 
of interest arise. 
empire was formed by separation from the Cali- 
phate of Bagdad. A separate Caliphate of the 
Fatimites (the descendants of Mahomed through 
his daughter, Fatima) was established at Cairo. 
Secondly, the empire, as if obedient to some law 
of expansion, included again Syria, Nubia and 
Arabia. In the time of Saladin Egyptian arms 
were carried again to the Euphrates. In the third 
place the relations between Egypt and Europe 
are interesting. The countries of Europe hurled 
themselves on the countries of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean in the Crusades. Whether we look at 
the Crusades in their religious or in their econo- 
mic aspect, the movement came from Italy. The 
crusaders were summoned by the Vatican and 
served the interests of Venice. Constantinople 
was sacked by the Crusaders under the leadership 
of the Doge, Dandolo, blind and ninety-three, and 
Egypt was unsuccessfully invaded, but Venice 
built up a commercial empire in the Kast of the 
Mediterranean and drew the wealth of the Hast 
to the Adriatic. This trade was the basis of the 
prosperity and vigour of the Italian and German 
cities in the middle ages. a 

This situation continued till the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Then the fortunes of 
Egypt underwent another change. In the four- 
teenth century another power had established 
itself on the Euphrates—the Ottoman Turks. 
They founded an empire which extended from 


the Persian Gulf to the Adriatic Sea, and in 1453 


Constantinople was stormed and became the capi- 
tal of the Turkish Empire. In 1517 Egypt 
was conquered andthe Egyptian Caliphate was 
transferred to the Sultan at Constantinople, 


though he was not a member of the Khoreish, 


the tribe of Mahomed. But economic decline in 
Fgypt had preceded political decay. In 1499 
Vasco da Gama returned from Calicut. In 1509 
the Portuguese defeated the Egyptian fleet in the 
Arabian Sea, occupied Socotra and closed the 
Red Sea to Hastern trade, The result was that 
trade deserted the old routes, and Egypt, Italy 
and Germany were ruined, “They remained dor- 
mant until the construction of the Suez Canal 
restored the old conditions. 

But though Egypt remained lethargic under 
Turkish rule, the importance of her position was 
never entirely obscured. It was always felt that 
it affordee a post at which the Kastern trade 


in the first place the Egyptian’ 


might still be commanded. As Augustus had 
brought Rome into direct communication with 
the Kast by the destruction of the Arabian marine 
and the occupation of Aden, some modern Romans 
might re-open the gate by the acquisition of Egypt 
and the Red Sea and by the destruction from that 
base of political and commercial rivals. Thus in 
the 17th century, when the Dutch had succeeded 
the Portuguese as the chief commercial power in 
the Kast, the philosopher Liebnitz suggested to 
Louis XIV that he should destroy his Dutch rivals 
by the occupation of Egypt but Louis neglected 
the advice. Again, when the English displaced 
the Dutch, Napoleon hoped to destroy England in 
Kgypt. His plan was to establish himself on the 
Kuphrates-Nile system—a plan which would entail 
the destruction of the Turkish Empire—and then 
use his position on the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
to attack the English in the East. After the 
occupation of Egypt he moved on Syria, but was 
checked at Acre by English sea-power. After the 
Napoleonic Wars Eastern trade expanded and 
Egypt was again stirred into activity. In 1832 
the Governor of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, revolted 
from Turkey and in the customary manner over- 
ran Syria established himself on the Euphrates and 
annexed Arabia in very much the same way as 
the Fatimite Caliphs had set up an independent 
Egypt by a successful revolt from the Abassid 
Caliphate of Bagdad. In this venture, Egypt bad 
the support of France, but England and Russia 
intervened to prevent the establishment of a new 
empire in Asia-Minor, and Mehemet Ali was 
ultimately forced to yield his conquests and con- 
tent himself with the gift of the hereditary 
possession of Egypt under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. 

It is clear then that before the cutting of the 
Suez Canal the Eastern Mediterranean was being 
stirred into activity. It was again becoming an 
important centre of political energy. Schemes 
were again on foot to re-open the roads which 
had been closed for three centuries. The line of 
the present Canal had been surveyed by the 
British Government in 1830, but construction was 
vetoed for political and financial reasons. Over- 
land transport, however, was established and later 
a railway between Alexandria and Suez to provide 
rapid communication for Kastern mails and 
passengers, and a certain amount of trade was 
diverted. In 1854 the project of cutting through 
the isthmus was proposed again by the French 
engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, a concession 
was obtained from the Egyptian Government and 
in 1869 the work was completed, About the 
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— 


the and New Zealand 


gold discoveries emphasised the demand for 


same time, Australian 


shorter communications with the East, while the 4 


change from sailing ships to steamers as the 
result of the application of the compound engine 
to steam ships made the Suez Canal the main line 
of communication between Europe and the Hast. 
Egypt was again the cynosure of every political 
eye. 

” With the construction of the Canal the situation 
in the Eastern Mediterranean developed rapidly. 
Between 1854 and 1870, the period between the 
grant of the concession and the completion of the 
Canal, Europe witnessed the Crimean War, the 
Italian struggle against Austria, the Austro- 
Prussian War and the Franco-German War. 

That is to say Italy and Germany consolidated 
their power. Just as they had declined with the 
closing of the EKgyptian trade-route in the 
sixteenth century, they revived with its reopening 
in the nineteenth century. The stimulus was 
felt too in the Balkans and in Russia. All the 

- countries of Central and South Eastern Europe 

gravitated to the Kastern Mediterranean. All 
sought to share in the rich commerce which was 
benefiting the maritime powers uf England and 

France. The Triple Alliance was formed by 

Germany, Austria and Italy, one of whose objects 

was the control of the Nile-Kuphrates system. 

Trieste, Salonica, Constantinople, and then Asia- 
Minor, Syria and Egypt were the goals of their 

political ambition. ‘Thus we find at the present 
moment German influence established in Con- 
stantinople and Asia-Minor; and Italy on the 

Western frontier of Egypt. More recently was 
created the Balkan League and then occurred 
the attack on Salonica, Constantinople, 
and the Aigean Isles which command the coast 
of Asia-Minor. In fact politically and economic- 

ally the Crusading period had returned, ‘The 
series of wars which began in 1854 began with 

a dispute for the possession of the Holy Places. 
There was too a decadent Power at Constantinople, 
a reconstituted Egypt and the intenecine 
rivalries of Kuropean powers for supremacy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, 

The situation was reflected in the European 
intervention in Egypt. Ismail was Ruler of Kgypt, 
but be was no Saladin. His extravagance and 
misgovernment brought the country to the verge 
of bankruptcy. Between 1863 and 1876 the 
public debt had increased from £ 3,000,000 
to £ 89,000,000 and almost all this vast sum 
had been misappropriated by Ismail and 
his officials instead of being spent upon 


productive works. Consequently. the interes’ 
had to be paid by additional taxation whicl 
increased by 50 per cent. The alternative la} 
1 between repudiation and the intervention of thy 
‘creditors, A method of intervention was afford: 


Lape 


Wed by the capitulations, that is, treaty concessions 


obtained by Christian powers from the Turkisk 
" Empire, conferring immunity from taxation an¢ 
- freedom from the jurisdiction of the loca 
~ Courts, Thus a complaint of a European credito: 
in respect of the failure of the Egyptian Govern 
ment to meet its financial obligations would b 
decided in a Court which derived its jurisdictio1 
from the great powers, who had also the powei 
to enforce their treaty rights. Hence the fourtee: 
Kuropean powers made joint representations an 
the administration practically passed into thei 
hands. ‘Two institutions were established. Th 
Mixed Tribunals which decided all civil case 
between Europeans and Egyptians and an inter 
national Board, the Caisse dela, dette to administe 
the revenues assigned for the payment of th 
debt, This was the situation in 1876. Sine 
that period the march of events has agai 
brought Egypt under the protection of the pow 
er whose interests are paramount in the Has 
at this time, England. But the Kuropean Cor 
cert and Turkish suzerainty have gone, an 
England is the only Power that is now concerr 
ed with the administration and defence of Egyp 
In 1878 tne complete incompetency of Ismail 
government led to his deposition by the Europea 
Powers and the establishment under his successo: 
Tewfik, of the dual administrative control of En; 
land and France, ‘That position lasted till 188: 
Then followed the British occupation. The Egyp 
ian revolt under the Minister of War, Arabi, a 
anti-Turkish movement which developed into a 
anti-Kuropean rising, stirred up all the disorder! 
elements in the country, and when England faile 
to obtain the support of Europe or of Turke: 
for joint intervention, she intervened alone an 
with the battle of Tel-el-Kebir the British ocet 
pation commenced, From 1882-1904 the admini 
tration was mainly Anglo-Kgyptian, but Fran¢ 
still exerted a powerful and obstructive influen: 
in the Mixed Tribunals and Caisse de la det 
Jn 1904, however, an agreement was made } 
which France undertook to withdraw from Egy) 
in return for British support of her Moroccz 
policy. This arrangement remained good for t 
years—to the end of 1914, Then in conseque 
of the Khedive’s intrigues with the powers wi 
whom England was at war, he was deposed. 
the same time, as Turkey had thrown in her 
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with Germany, the Anglo Egyptian Government 
renounced the suzerainty of Turkey and England 
established in its place a British Protectorate. 
With the separation from Turkey the Capitula- 
tions were abolished, and the Anglo- Egyptian 
Government has obtained a free hand to develop 
Egyptian resources and her administration with- 
out impediment from Turkey or LKurope, while 
Hgypt herself has again come under the direct 
control of the Power whose interests necessitate 
most the maintenance of secure communications 
with the East. 

In this situation the interests of England and 
Egypt are identical. In particular, both are bound 
to look with concern on any attempt to establish 
a new embracing again the Nile-HKuphrates 
system. The power which is making the attempt 
at the present moment is Germany. Her policy 
is revealed in her relations with Turkey and her 
construction of the Bagdad and Hedjaz railways. 
The Bagdad railway is intended to establish Ger- 
man influence on the Emphrates and the Persian 


Gulf. The Hedjaz railway runs through Syria 
from Beyrout to Damascus and then southwards 
through Jerusalem along the LEKastern shore of 
the Dead Sea to Arabia. From the Dead Sea 
another line is under construction leading to 
Kl Arish on the Egyptian frontier with the Suez 
Canal and Egypt as its objective. It is thus quite 
clear that another attempt is being made to con- 
solidate all the country which lies between the 
Kuphrates and the Nile. In obedience to the 
law which seems todetermine Kgypt’s relations, 
she is bound to oppose such a design or she must 
submit. The law is equally binding on the Power 
which has brought Kgypt under her protection, 
and for this reason British expeditions have 
been despatched to the Euphrates and the Nile 
(or to the Suez Canal as the modern counter- 
part of the Nile), Egypt’s foreign relations in 
fact have undergone no change in principle 
between the age of Cheops and the twentieth 
century. The principle is as enduring as the 
Pyramids, 


THE NEW ERA IN EGYPT. 


EGYPT UNDER BRITISH PROTECTORATE 


The Press Bureau made the following announce- 
ment on December 17th 1914 :— 

His Britannic Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs gives notices that, in 
view of the state of war arising out of the action 
of Turkey, Egypt is placed under the protection 
of his Majesty and will henceforth constitute a 
British Protectorate. 

The suzerainty of Turkey over Egypt is thus 
terminated and his Majesty’s Government will 
adopt all measures necessary for the defence of 
Egypt and the protection of itsinhabitants and 
interests. 

The King has been pleased to approve the 
appointment of Lieutenant-Colonol Sir Arthur 
Henry McMahon, G.C.V.O., K.C.L.E., C.S.I., to 
be his Majesty’s High Commissioner for Kgypt. 

THE NEW CABINET. 


The new Cabinet (Dec. 21) is constituted as 
follows :— 
Premier and Minister of the Interior-—Rushdy 
Pasha. : 
Minister of Public Works, War and Marine— 
Sirry Pasha, 
Minister of Instruction—Ahmed Hilmy Pasha, 
Minister of Justice—Samat Pasha, 


Minister of Wakf—Ishmail Sidhy Pasha, 


‘ 


SIR REGINALD’ WINGATE. 

The command of the Egyptian army is_ vested 
in Lieut,-General Sir Reginald Wingate, with the 
title of Sirdar and Governor-General of the Sudan, 
He saw service with the several Sudan and Nile 
Expeditions and was for many years the right-hand 
man and Chief Intelligence Officer to Lord. 
Kitchener. His thorough knowledge of Arabic and 
of desert custom proved invaluable to the Army in 
its advance. He fought the remnant of the Khalu- 
ja’s followers, completed his rout and conducted 
the operations which resulted in the death of that 
daring scourge of the Sudan. He succeeded Lord 
Kitchener as Sirdar in 1899 and received the 
G. C.B., in June 1914. 

He served in India in 1881-1883, joining the 
Egyptian army in the latter year. In the follow- 
ing year he acted as A. D, C. and Military Secre- 
tary to Sir Evelyn Wood during the Nile Expedi- 
tion, In 1897 he was sent ona _ special mission 
to King Minelik of Abyssinia and was similarly at 
the head of the mission to Somaliland in 1909, 
He took part in the battles of Akaha (1898) and 
Khartoum and the Fashoda expedition and was 
thanked for his services by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, besides receiving the K.C.M.G. Heisa 
soldier of experience and distinction and the 
author of more than one standard work on 
Matidism and the Sudan, 
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THE LAST OF THE KHEDIVES 


Abbas Hilmi, a great-great-grandson of Maho- 
met Ali, succeeded to the throne in 1892, on the 
death of his father Tewfik. He was quite a young 
man and at first failed to comprehend the need of 
understanding his position as Khedive under the 
protection of Britain. He secretly encouraged an 
anti- British agitation, but at last realising his 
own danger, he submitted without further trouble. 
He has generally shown himself, at any rate in 
recent years, to be a man of strong common sense, 
who recognised the inevitability of the British 
occupation, and he, at any rate, should have been 
under no delusion as to the resources and_possi- 
bilities of British power. He, however, fell into 
the trap prepared for him by Enver Pasha and 
his German dictators at the outbreak of war and 
succumbed to the prospect held out to him of 
being restored to despotic power in Egypt. He 
was in the Turkish capital when the war broke 
out,and he openly acknowledged, as stated in 
Sir Louis Mallet’s despatch, his presence with 
the expedition organised by the German Embassy 
for the invasion of Egypt. At the suggestion of 
Lord Kitchener, he undertook last spring a tour 
through lower Egypt. On his return from the 
tour, he left for Vienna and Constantinople, 
where he has since remained, 


Abbas Hilmi has been variously described as 
the most enlightened oriental prince and as “ a 
Turk at heart. with a veneer of Vienna.” Here 
he was educated and from here came one of his 
wives. Each summer sees him at his Villa on 
the Bhosphorous, Though nominally only a 
Turkish Governor, it was England’s policy to 
treat him and to address him in every way asa 
sovereign. And this, despite the fact that inter- 
national agreements only recognised him as a 
Viceroy. Casting discretion and interest over 
board, it was frequently Abbas’s way to follow 
sentiment and ambition as his guides, He has, 
at last, paid the penalty for his folly by being 
deprived of his throne. 


The relationship between him and the British 
Government has never been of the friendliest 
description. His accession synchronised with the 
renewal of a period of dissatisfaction and insta- 
bility. Many excuses have been found for this 
unfriendly attitude, and the fact appears to be 
that, having been called to the throne while yet 
in his teens, he manifested an exaggerated idea 
of his position. He came into collision with Sir- 
dar Kitchener by his open affronts to the British 
officers in the Egyptian Army, early in his reign, 


_ ward to the speedy success of our plan,” 


General Kitchener, however, was induced to 
withdraw his resignation, the ex-Khedive at the 
bidding of the British Government issuing a 
general order expressing his approval of the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of the Army. Abbas and 
Lord Kitchener met again when the latter went 
to Cairo as British agent in 1911. The ex-Khe- 
dive, who was a shrewg and courageous, if selfish 
man, realised that aeeaa rule which he hated 
was sounder than ever, and was moreover, direct- 
ed by a military genius. There was thus no open 
rupture but fresh diplomatic bouts between the 
two adversaries during the two years of the pre- 
sent War Minister's regime in Egypt. This period 
was marked by the ex-Khedive’s defiance of the 
British Agent’s determination to place the admi- 
nistration of the Wakf or Pious foundations on 
a sound footing. The control of the funds were 
eventually transferred from the Khedive to the 
Government, The ex-Khedive’s chief hobby has 
been the private railway which he constructed 
across the desert in the direction of Tobruk. 


In an interview which the ex-Khedive is said 
to have given to the Constantinople correspond- 
ent of the Frankfurter Zeiting, he is reported to 
have said :— 


‘I regard the position with calm and absolute 
confidence. Without reason and against all jus- 
tice, Britain has prevented me from returning to 
my country. Now I know what I must do. My 
holiest duties compelled me to remain in Constan- 
tinople near the suzerain of Egypt. 


‘“ A powerful expedition against Egypt is being 
prepared in Turkey with the object of doing 
away with the temporary occupation of that 
country by Britain and restoring the position as 
it was before 1882, I do not doubt for one mo- 
ment the complete success of this expedition, any. 
more than the enthusiastic reception on which 
the famous Turkish Imperial troops may reckon 
at the hands of all classes of the population. 


‘‘ T and my people hold firmly to the principles: 
of our religion. We know our duty towards the) 
Sultan, the head of the true believers. [am now 
preparing to accompany the Turkish Army on its: 
journey to Egypt. With Allah’s help I look for- 


The authenticity of the interview has sinc 
been denied, but it is interesting as revealing the: 
political faith of Abbas Hilmi, in . view of th 
situation that has developed in Egypt, His de- 
fection has spelt his political suicide, 
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THE NEW ERA IN EGYPT. 


THE NEW SULTAN OF EGYPT, 


Prince Hussein Pasha Kamel, the new Sover- 
eign of Egypt, is the second and favourite son of 
the late Khedive Ismail, and is now in his sixty- 
second year. In his 14th year, he was sent to 
Paris to complete his education, where he stayed 
as the guest cf Napoleon [II, with whose ill- 
fated son, the Prince Imperial, he was on terms 
of life-long friendship. When the Empress 
Eugenie came to Egypt for the opening of the 
Suez Canal two years later, the young Prince was 
appointed Chamberlain in her suite. He filleda 
similar role in 1889 when the late King Edward 
(then Prince of Wales) visited the Khedive 
Fewfik at Cairo. Next year, he was similarly 
appointed Special High Commissioner on the 


~ oceasion of the visit of the Russian Crown Prince. 


The visit of the Empress Eugenie over, he retur- 
ned to Paris via Florence, where his father sent 
him on a mission to King Victor Emmanuel. 
The. outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War 
brought his studies to an abrupt termination, and 
he left Paris before the siege. 

Returning to Egypt in his eighteenth year, his 
father appointed him Inspector-General, and so 
well did he acquit himself in that post that next 
year, he was appointed Minister of Public Ins- 
truction, Wakfs and Public Works. During the 
next five years, Prince Hussein was placed suc- 
cessively at the head of all the Egyptian adminis- 
trations, thus gaining a profound knowledge of 
affairs. | 

His tenure of the War Office Portfolio coincid- 
ed with the most stirring days of pre-occupation 
in Egypt. He worked for the creation of an Afri- 
can Empire, the Egyptian army under his guid- 
ance pushéd its way into the heart of the Sudan, 

When Ismail was forced to abdicate, Prince 
Hussein accompanied him into exile, but returned 
to Egypt in 1883. For many years afterwards 
he took no part in the administration, because he 
was on unfriendly terms with his nephew, the 
deposed Khedive. In January 1909 he however 
returned to public life and accepted the post of 
President of the Legislative Council and the 
General Assembly. He succeeded in raising the 
tone of these bodies and contrived to make their 
deliberations more intelligent and useful. He 
resigned both posts, however, owing to the oppo- 
sition to the Suez Canal contract, of the utility of 
which he was convinced, but his arguments had 
no effect on the Assembly. He is a large land- 


_ owner, and is well-known for his solicitude for 


the welfare of the Egyptian peasantry, 
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SIR ARTHUR M’MAHON 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER OF EGYPT 


Itis a truism to say that the hour brings 
forth the man. In Colonel Sir Arthur Henry 
M’Mahon’s case this is particularly true. Sir 
Henry M’Mahon was born in 1862 and was the 
eldest son of Lt.-Gen, C, A. M’Mahon an Irishman 
of good family. Sir Henry was educated in the 
Haileybury Royal Military College and Sand- 
hurst. He joined the British Army in 1883, 
the Indian Staff Corps in 1885 and joined 
the Panjab Frontier Force. In 1887 he was 
placed on the Punjab Commission and in 1890 
the Indian Political Department. Among other 
important missions he accompanied the Durand 
Commission to Kabul as Political officer in 1893 
and had @ great deal of work to do in connection 
with frontier surveys in Baluchistan, etc. When 
His Majesty the Amir of Kabul visited India in 
1907 Sir Henry M’Mahon was appointed Chief 
Officer in charge of the visit. He was created an 
Afghan Sirdar of the first-class in 1907, and 
Agent to the Governor-General and was Chief 
Commissioner of Baluchistan from 1905 to 1911 
and was finally appointed Master ,of Ceremonies 
to His Majesty the King during the royal visit to 
Delhi. 


Sir Henry has been nearly all his official life in 
touch with Mohammedans, with Mohammedan 
thoughts and sentiment, Mohammedan customs 
and habits and by his translation to Egypt as High 
Commissioner, he will be in a more or less familiar 
environment, 


The 7imes commenting on Sir Henry M’Mahon’s 
appointment said ‘“ there were obvious reasons why 
this officer (the High Commissioner) should not be 
chosen from the Egyptian service and the appoint- 
ment in no way reflects upon the several able 
Englishmen in Egypt who might otherwise have 
been brought within the field of selection. Sir 
Henry M’Mahon has filled many important posts 
in India and is endowed with great capacity, ex- 
treme tact and a willingness to accept responsi- 
bility fearlessly, which has often been demon- 
strated in past years. We think he will be found 
not unworthy to follow in the footsteps of Lord 
Cromer and Lord Kitchener.” 

Sir Henry has said that he has been intimately 
associated with Indian Musalmans and Persians 
during his career and that he was deeply inter- 
ested in all questions relating to Islam and that 
Egypt had always had a deep fascination for 
him, Sir Henry speaks Hindustani and is ac- 
quainted with the written characters of Arabic, 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT 


~~ 
The following from the “ Official Journal,” dated the 19th Dec: 1914, which is the text of the letter of the 
British agent to the New Sultan shows clearly the policy that will henceforward be followed in Egypt. 


“Of the rights thus accruing to His Majesty, 
no less than of those exercised in Kgypt during 
the last thirty years of reform, His Majesty’s 
Government regard themselves as trustees for the 
inhabitants of Egypt. And His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have decided that Great Britain can best 

fulfil the responsibilities she has incurred towards 
Egypt by the formal declaration of a British 
Protectorate and by the government of the coun- 
try under such Protectorate by a Princes of the 
Khedivial Family. 


“T am instructed by His Majesty’s Government 


to inform Your Highness that by reason of your 


age and experience, you have been chosen as the 
Prince of the Family of Mahomed Ali most worthy 
to occupy the Khedivial position with the title 
and style of Sultan of Egypt; and in inviting 
Your Highness tg accept the responsibilities of 
your high office, I am to give you the formal 
assurance that Great Britain accepts the fullest 
responsibility for the defence of the territories 
under Your Highness against all aggression 
whencesoever coming; and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment authorise me to declare that after the 
establishment of the British Protectorate now 
announced all Egyptian subjects, wherever they 
may be, will be entitled to receive the protection 
of His Majesty’s Government. 


“ With the Ottoman suzerainty there will 
disappear the restrictions heretofore placed by the 
Ottoman fimans upon the numbers and organi- 
sation of Your Highness’s army and upon the 
grant by Your Highness of honorific distinctions. 


“ As regards foreign relations, His Majesty’s 
Government deem it most consistent with the 
new responsibilities assumed by Great Britain 
that the relations between Your Highness’s 
Government and the Representatives of Foreign 
Powers should henceforth be conducted through 
His Majesty’s representative in Cairo, 

“His Majestiy’s Government have repeatedly 
placed on record that the system of treaties 
known as the capitulations, by which Your High- 
ness’s Government is bound, are no longer in har- 
mony with the development of the country; but 
in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government the 


revision of those treaties may most conveniently 
be postponed until the end of the present war. 

“In the field of internal administration I am 
to remind Your Highness that, in eonsonance 
with the traditions of British policy, it has been 
the aim of His Majesty’s Government, while 
working through and in the closest association 
with the ¢onstituted Egyptian authorities, to 
secure individual liberty, to promote the spread 
of education, to further the development of the 
natural resources of the: country and in such 
measure as the degree of enlightenment of 
public opinion may permit, to associate the 
governed in the task of Government. Not 
only is it the intention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to remain faithful to such policy, but they 
are convinced that the clearer definition of Great 
Britian’s position in the country will accelerate 
progress towards self-government. 

‘‘ The religious convictions of Egyptian subjects 
will be scrupulously respected as are those of His 
Majesty’s own subjects, whatever their creed. 
Nor need [ affirm to Your Highness that in 
declaring Egypt free from any duty of obedience 
to those who have usurped political power at 
Constantinople, His Majesty’s Government are 
animated by no hostility towards the Kaliphate. 
The past history of Egypt shows, indeed that the 
loyalty of Egyptian Mahomedans towards the 
Kaliphate is independent of any political bond 
between Egypt and Constantinople. 

“The strengthening and progress of Mahome- 
dan institutions in Kgypt is naturally a matter in 
which His Majesty’s Government take a deep 
interest and with which Your Highness will be 
specially concerned, and in carrying out such 
reforms as may be considered necessary, Your 
Highness may count upon the sympathetic sup- 
port of His Majesty’s Government. 

“fam to add that His Majesty’s Government 
rely with confidence upon the loyalty, the good 
sense and self-restraint of Egyptian subjects to 
facilitate the task of the General Officer Com- 
manding His Majesty’s Forces, who is entrusted 
with the maintenance of internal order and with 


the prevention of the rendering of aid to the 
enemy,” | 


TS 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR AREA‘ 


BY MR. J. HAMILTON BIRRELL, M.A., F.R8.G.S, 


HE annexation by Austria-Hungary of Bosnia © 


and Herzegovina in 1908 foreshadowed a 

larger policy which should secure her un- 

doubted supremacy in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. She turned her eyes on Salonika, as did 
Germany on Constantinople, to both of which the 
approach lies by the Morava tributary of the 
Danube, through Serbia. Hence Austria’s par- 
tial envelopment of that small country as eviden- 
ced in a study of the boundary between them, the 
Austro-German economic supremacy in Serbia 
(those countries are credited with two-thirds of 
Serbia’s trade), and Austria’s fear that the exist- 
ence of astrong Slavonic Power would excite her 
discontented Slavs, all pointed to an attempt to 
smother Serbia. Austria’s refusal of an Adriatic 
outlet for Serbia, culminating in the creation of 
Albania, also foreshadowed this. 


But it was not to the interest of Russia to 
allow either Austria or Germany to control Bal- 
kan policy. As champion of the Slavs and head 
of the Greek Church, as well as because of her 
persistent: claim to the natural outlet to the 
Mediterranean, she threw her weight on Ser- 
bia’s side, and is demonstrating to the world 
that she is awakening to her vast potential- 
ities. Germany desired to cripple her before 
her full development should be reached. The 
ultimate defeat of Russia by Germany is a 


chimera. 


The purchase by Germany of Turkey’s assist- 
ance was not carried through because of the 
strength of that moribund country in military 
resources. This Power, at one time formidable 
and triumphant, has sunk through misgovern- 
ment and corruption, involving an insecurity that 
ruins political, social, and economic life. From 
controlling the Balkan Peninsula, Turkey-in- 
Europe, by the successive rebellion and defection 
of liberty-loving subject-States, with their natural 
jealousies and political desires for consolidation, 
has become disintegrated and reduced to a small 
area, consisting of the immediate hinderland of 
Constantinople, with a population only a little 

greater than that of the city itself. 


* From The School World, 
46a 
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Germany's purpose was much more dia- 
bolical than the mere attempt to buy an ally, 
Her aim was the declaration, by the supreme 
head of a large part of the Mohammedan 
Church, of a Holy War of the Mohammedane 
over the earth. The underlying idea was to 
involve India (Mohammedan population 21 per 
cent. of whole), Egypt (92 per cent.), and 
other areas in the British Empire in an internal 
struggle which would have taxed our powers 
and weakened our resources. That such a plan 
miscarried, especially in our great Indian Empire, 
is due in part to an appreciation of the non-neces- 
sity on any religious grounds for a Holy War, and 
in part to the justness and fairness of our rule in 


our great Eastern dependency. 


The disappearance of Turkey-in- Europe, should 
it occur, may involve the break-up of the Turkish 
Kmpire in Asia, where the Arabs and Armenians 
may seek independence, and Mesopotamia be pro- 
tected by some European Power. Germany’s 
projects in the Ottoman Empire were foreshadow- 
ed in the coneessions she obtained in Mesopota- 
mia, while France, which is Turkey’s greatest ere- 
ditor, and Britain, which has also advanced loans 
in exchange for concessions, to the almost benk- 
rupt Government at Constantinople, must have 
a large share in the determination of any policy 
that may be necessary at that city. But, above 
all, the claims of Russia, Turkey’s great anta- 
gonist, cannot be disputed, and ‘the weaker 
Turkey becomes, the greater is the share which 
Russia will have in the ultimate solution,” 

Thus the Eastern theatre of war gives the 
teacher of geography a first-rate opportunity 
for lessons on areas that generally receive 
scant attention. Lake-riddled East Prussia ; 
the plain and plateau of economically rich 
Poland ; the industrial area of Silesia ; the agri- 
cultural and pastoral Galicia, with its oil-wells 
and salt-mines ; forested Bukovina; the passes 
and railways of the Carpathians, Hungary, 
Serbia, and the loose Turkish Empire in Asia, 
offer fertile fields of study in ethnological, politi- 
cal, economic, and physical geography. 

Kthnologically, the Estern war-area is a great 
jig-saw puzzle quite beyond the powers of school- 
children, Their understanding is limited in most 
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cases to one race for each country. ‘To help 
them to realise the heterogeneous aggregation of 
peoples in the Dual Monarchy all that is necessary 
is to point out that the unassimilated medley of 
races is made up by people crossing the boundary. 
Thus in Austria-Hungary we have Austrians, 
Hungarians, and Poles to begin with; among 
‘these, especially near their own boundaries, are 
Montenegrins, Serbs, Rumanians, Russians, Ger- 
‘mans, and Italians; while the ubiquitous Jew 
and Gipsy require no special introduction, From 
‘such an explanation it is easy to understand 
Serbia’s claim to Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Rumania’s to Bukovina and Transylvania, Italy’s 
to the Adige valley and the area round Trieste. 
The visualisation of the races may be best realised 
through pictures where dress and occupation are 
depicted. | 

Politically this Eastern theatre may be 
studied as the ‘ramshackle empire,” with its 
joint constitution; the discontented Poles seek- 


ing for the resurrection of their old kingdom ; 


the Russian peasants awakening to day-dreams of 
democracy ; Serbia’s visions of a Greater Serbia ; 
Turkey’s nightmare; and so forth. Conditions 
of town and country life before the war should be 
touched on. 


~ From the economic point of view we should 
study the conditions of production and manu- 
facture in the separate areas—Russia’s grain 
crops yielding surplus wheat for us and for Ger- 
many, her development of industries in Poland 
especially, the importance of Lodz; Rumania’s 
wheat and maize for our markets and her petro- 
leum in relation to Germany’s shortage ; Hunga- 
rian flour and horses in similar connections ; and 
the many other instances that will occur to the 
teacher, 


Physical geography will be based on the 
orographical map. Such points as the outlying 
position of Kast Prussia, Poland, Galicia, and 
Bukovina will arrest attention; their physical 
connection with (¢.g., Hast Prussia), or separation 
from (¢.g., Galicia), the ruling country will be 
noted. The climatic conditions obtaining in the 
Kastern theatre, severe though they be, appear to 
have had less influence on the war than was 
anticipated. There is, of course, deep snow on 
the Carpathians as well as on the highlands of 
Transcaucasia, but the Vistula is not yet frozen 
over, nor has ice incapacitated the Russian Baltic 
fleet. How this climatic factor has influenced 
the combatants we shall not learn in detail 


' lets, for nearly half of her trade passes through) 


ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 
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until after the war, though we have distinct 
evidence in the frost-bitten feet in the trenches 
on the western frontier. The few newspaper 
accounts of the soldiers’ sheep-skins, etc., show 


-merely the adaptation to war-conditions of what 


has been proved indispensable in the same regions 
in times of peace. 


Germany’s claim to “a place in the sun” is 
the key to the western theatre. Her colonies 
were the reply to her economic progress, with its 
demand for raw materials, her emigration 
statistics showing a permanent drain of strength, 
and her dream of marine omnipotence. She 
founded her African Empire in 1884, following a 
maximum emigration of a quarter of a million in 
1882. Since then the number of people who 
leave her shores has steadily decreased, and now 
the annua! figure is less than one-tenth of that of 
1882; economic progress has absorbed the re- 
mainder. Her people do not make good colonists, 
for ‘ they cannot assimilate conquered races ; but 
they can very readily be assimilated to the races 
of these foreign countries in which they settle.” 
The Prussian treatment that has alienated the 
peoples of the ravished areas of Poland, 
Schleswig-Holstein, and Alsace-Lorvaine has sad- 
ly reduced the Hereros in her South-West Africa, 
Germany’s possessions are ruled by the hob-nailed 
boot. To secure more colonies she must take 
them from other empires, for the areas most 
suitable for her inhabitants are already in the 
hands of other Powers. From France nominally, 
but from our land in reality, a victorious 
Germany would snatch the colonies she covets, 
and by her colonial government add still another 
to her political crimes. 


By taking the geographically easiest route for 
the invasion of France, Germany showed he 
intention of absorbing the Low Countries and 
thus securing the ports that are her natural out- 


Dutch and Belgian ports. Holland was spared, 
for she could offer no strong defence against 
German occupation if that country proved victori- 
ous, and would prove useful if complications} 
arose. Thus the States that were constituted fo 
her defence against France became the pathway] 
of German advance on that country. Buffer 
States have a precarious existence when treaty- 
guarantees are broken: of this Belgium ig 
witness. 


Our participation on behalf of an outraged 
nation gave the war another aspect, for our naval 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR AREA. 


supremacy left the Austro-German allies shut in 
on all sides. For them the question of supply 
became important, and is becoming more and 


more insistent. At this point the value of neutral » 


countries becomes apparent; they are potential, 
if not active, sources of supply, and if a political 
outline map of Europe be coloured to show the 
belligerent and neutral countries in separate 
tints, the difficulty to the Central Powers of 
obtaining supplies is evident, while the openness 
to the world’s markets of the peripheral Allies 
with naval supremacy is obvious. 


The only waters on which the Central Powers 
can move with any freedom at all are the twice- 
removed Baltic and Black Seas, which can com- 
municate with the open ocean only through the 
North and Mediterranean Seas respectively. The 
latter in turn are ruled by the allied fleets, which 
also control the oceans. In addition to constant 
supplies, this control’ implies the presence of 
colonial troops in the theatre of war, since the 
defence of the British and French Empires is 
secured in the North and Mediterranean Seas. 
The enemy fleets, unlike their armies, cannot 
combine for joint action. 


As in the eastern theatre, the geography of 
the western area involves mainly allied terri- 
tory, for Germany, owing to the political im- 
portance of both her own frontiers, and her 
initial military advantage, has kept. her terri- 
tory almost inviolate. In the west the teacher 
of geography is able to devote attention to man- 
gled Belgium, while in France he must concen- 
trate on the very valuable area lying in the tri- 
angle Dunkirk-Paris-Belfort. | Here are the 
industrial north-east round the western extension 
of the Belgian coal-fields, the famed vineyards of 
Champagne, the great iron-fields of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, and the water-power cotton factories of 
the Vosges slopes. Just as French industrial 
life is very badly hit by the enemy’s occupation, 
any allied invasion of Germany or Austria-Hungary 
will materially. cripple the enemy. The invasion 
of Hungary or of East Prussia strikes a blow at 
food-supplies ; Silesia is one of three very great 
manufacturing areas (Saxony and Westphalia 
being the other two); Alsace-Lorraine is the 
monument of the successful war of 1870, and a 
French invasion would be a welcome incite- 
ment to revolt there. A German retreat from 
Belgium would be to yield all that she has to 
show after six months of war, 

Thus we are naturally led to the economic 
considerations to which the war has given rise, 
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The geography teacher may best serve his ends 
by an examination of Anglo-German trade in 
relation to the whole trade of the United King- 
dom and of Germany. Foodstuffs, raw materials 
for clothing and shelter as well as for warfare, 
raise many interesting problems. As all com- 
merce is world-wide in its ramifications, the eco- 
nomic questions involve the study of neutral 
trade and contraband of war, as wellas of.sea- 
borne goods, whether contraband or not, in relation 
to sea-power. In this connection, moreover, our 
colonial markets raise several problems that may 
affect our home policy to an acute degree. Ger- 
many depends very largely for her raw cotton on 
Egypt and India, and for her wool on Australia ; 
the stoppage of such trade would be a heavy loss 
to these parts. The percentage of loss of our 
manufactured exports to Germany is a much 
smaller matter. 

Much more interest is taken by children in the 
geographical study of the great German Empire 
itself. Her agriculture in relation to food-supply, 
her industries in relation to war supplies of all 
kinds—clothing, equipment, guns, and ammuni- 
tion, and her government in relation to the every- 
day life of her people will be keenly followed and 
enjoyed. Internal communications in relation to 
transport of troops, war material, medical 
equipment, and food-supply make another most 
interesting subject for inquiry having a very 
close connection with the conduct of the cam- 
paign on both frontiers. 


In our land we have plenty of evidence that 
we are at war. We see various war-like pre- 
parations at geographically defensive points; but 
the real appreciation of a state of war results 
from the withdrawal of labour from most industries 
and pursuits with a consequent rise of prices all 
round. In many centres we see an intense 
industrial life, for military requirements must be 
satisfied. 


Finally, for the real limit here, as in school, is 
space, i.¢., time, we begin to realise, though only 
vaguely, even yet, our dependence on foreign 
countries. I need not labour the question of 
foodstuffs, and will merely mention our 80 per 
cent. dependence on the U. 8S. A. for cotton and 
the relation of this to its non-inclusion as contra- 
band of war; our almost criminal lack of atten- 
tion to affore-station with the consequent shortage, 
due to the German veto, of Swedish pit-props for 
our coal-mines, and our suicidal neglect of sugar- 
beet cultivation, the results of which need no 
elaboration" 


AMERICA AND THE WAR 


THE REV. R. A. HUME, M.A., D.D. 


HE avowed purpose of Great Britain in the 
present awful war is the overthrow for all 
time of the doctrine of the divine right of 
the sword, and a guarantee of the security 

of justice between nation and nation. Because 
the ideal of America is the same, the sympathy 
of the great majority of Americans is with the 
Allies. Can this ideal and this purpose be best 
promoted by the continued neutrality of the 
United States or by their entering the war? 
Considerable knowledge of the utterances of the 
American Press justifies the convietion that 
America’s service to humanity can be best pro- 
moted by continued neutrality. From the very 
beginning of American agitation for the Hague 
tribunal to promote arbitration as a substitute 
for war in the settlement of international differ- 
ences, the only avowed object has been the 
establishment, not of peace, but of justice between 
nations by righteousness, thorough reason and the 
moral opinion of the world exerted through the 
good offices of sister nations, Since Austria and 
Germany would not wait for diplomacy and 
arbitration to settle the question between Austria 
and Servia, pathetic as is the present distress in 
Europe, what Americans most desire is not an 
early peace, but such a righteous settlement of 
the basal issue as will result in an enduring 
peace. For the following reasons the United 
States should not enter the war. The sinking of 
the Falaba, the Gulflight, and the Lusitania, over 
which there is some immediate excitement, is 
not of any fundamental consideration. 

The very great majority of Americans rightly 
hate all war. One-half of the population is 
composed of women, ninety-nine per cent. of 
whom intensely hate the very thought of war. 
In the world at large it has been assumed that 
the way for any nation which considered itself 
injured to get its rights was to go to war. But 
history clearly shows the more thoughtful Ameri- 
cans that war never decides issues on the score 
of right. Therefore they will to the end oppose 
every effort that their country should enter this 
war, 

An evidence that all Americans do not believe 
in war is that by the law of the land its regular 
army is very stnall. The total effective regular 
Americanarmy is less than a hundred thousand men, 
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The soldier will always be,in some respects, @ 
moral ideal, not because he desires to kill others, 
but because for his country or some great cause 
he is ever ready to lay down his own life. Per- 
haps naturally it is assumed that in most nations 
most soldiers not only believe in war, but desire 
it, for war supplies them the opportunity for 
doing what an army is trained to be ready to do, 
gives the excitement of opportunity for per- 
sonal achievement, and ensures honour and promo- 
tion to some of those who particularly distinguish 
themselves. Nevertheless, whatever may be true 
of many soldiers, at least in America the impres- 
sion prevails that the highest officers of their 
army and even the rank-and-file do not desire 
war, and would enter upon it only as the last 
resort. One of the greatest of American soldiers, 
General W. T. Sherman, uttered the trenchant 
words : ‘* War is hell,” which are for ever imbed- 
ded in the national heart. The present Chief of 
Staff of the American Army, General Hugh Scott. 
has lately twice prevented his country being 
drawn into war. For some years Mexico has 
been cursed by a civil war caused by unpatriotic 
personal jealousies between unworthy leaders 
The lives and property of some Americans have 
been destroyed and of many others have beer 
imperilled, If in any country armed inter: 
vention by the United States would be justifia: 
ble, it was in the Mexican embroglio. Ye’ 
not only President Wilson and his Cabine 
but also General Scott and his Staff have 
restrained their country from the arbitramen 
of arms. Take oneillustration. The Rio Gran 
River divides Mexio from the United States 
Mexican troops firing near that river, per 
haps unintentionally, killed some Americans ij 
American territory. Under such circumstance 
what would many military leaders have done) 
General Scott asked and obtained an intervier 
which resulted in Mexican troops being withdraw: 
to-a safe distance, and to an apology for thi 
unintentional wrong. Even the American arm 
probably does not favour being drawn into th 
Kuropean war. 

Within the brief duration of the present ac 
ministration, according to the present writer 
impression, the United States has entered int 
treaties with thirty-five countries though some « 
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them are small nations, that all differences which 
may arise between those countries and the United 
States shall be submitted to arbitration before 
hostilities could begin. While the probability of 
war between those lands and America is small, 
yet the United States is thankful that its location, 
its power, and its relations to all other countries 
enables it to lead the world to substitute arbitra- 
tion for war. Cynicists will aver that this is 
wholly impossible. But arbitration has displaced 
fighting in the relations of individuals, small 
communities and small nations. If America 
believes that arbitration should at least precede 
hostilities and is negotiating many treaties em- 
bedying this principle, how absurd it would be for 
that country to go to war against Germany over 
such incidents as the sinking of the Lusitania! 
Germany does not desire war with America nor 
America with Germany. 

America is a country where the churches con- 
tain a very large part of the population and exert 
great influence over public policy. President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan are devout elders in 
the Presbyterian Church. The clergy and great 
majority of Church members believe that war, 
except for extremely grave considerations, is not 
the Christian way of settling international 
difficulties. 

Even internal considerations will interfere 
with the United States entering the present war, 


.Toa large degree America is composed of an 


immense number of immigrants from Kurope and 
their descendants. One of the glories of America 
is that these mixed peoples become citizens 
who make loyalty to their present country their 
first consideration. Yet naturally they are also 
loyal to the countries from which they came. 
There are many millions of Americans of German 
descent who approve of neutrality in the present 
war, who would bitterly resent America’s enter- 
ing into war with their Fatherland. HKnglishmen 
who have some realization of the awful 
bitterness between Ulster and the rest of Ireland 
could hardly expect the United States to enter 
upon a course which would certainly develop simi- 
lar bitterness in her borders. 

Very few Englishmen realize what interests 
America hasin Turkey. The fact that every leader 
of the Ottoman Empire has always known that 
the United States absolutely and for ever has no 
desire for a political foothold in Turkey has made 
it possible for Americans to conduct Christian 
misssions in that empire with far less difficulty 
than thé missionary representutives of other 
countries, Every French priest in Syria has been 
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thought as one seeking to promote French inter- 
ests. From Constantinople to Bagdad every 
German missionary has (in some cases with due 
reason) been deemed an emissary of the German 
empire’s effort to secure predominance there. So 
American missions in the Ottoman Empire far 
exceed those of all other lands. A score of fine 
colleges, scores of finely equipped hospitals, numer- 
ous schools and industrial institutions connect- 
ed with American missions are in both European 
and Asiatic Turkey. Apart from commercial 
enterprises, on a conservative estimate $9,000,000 
of American money are invested in such religious 
institutions. Despite the intensity of Mohammedan 
opposition to Christian effort, in the main the 
persons and even the property of Americans are 
tolerably secure so long as America remains 
neutral, 

While remaining neutral America is rendering 
to humanity in relief to starving Belgium a 
stupendous service, which would be impossible 
were the United States to enter the war. Through 
an American Coinmision the United States has 
since November sent to Begium food and cloth- 
ing amounting to 668,000 tons, valued at over 
ten million pounds sterling, and is at present feed- 
ing over one and a half millions of destitute 
people, most of whom would probably otherwise 
starve to death. Germany allows neutral 
America to perform this service to humanity, but 
would instantly disallow it, if America abandoned 
neutrality. 

At the close of this war there will be need 
of the friendly offices of one or more strong neut- 
ral nations to help, in some measurably impartial 
spirit, in leading the warring nations to the mu- 
tual acceptance of terms of peace, which will give 
some assurance that eternal bitterness shall not 
remain. The final settlement of the Russo-Japan- 
ese war was measurably satisfactory, because in 
the Peace of Portsmouth the representatives of 
the United States used their great influence to 
the acceptance of terms which quieted determina- 
tion to renew the conflict out of revenge. It is 
in the interests of lessening the probability of 
future war that President Wilson, supported by 
the majority of his countrymen, is ,trying to have 
America scrupulously observe official neutrality, 
though, through the legitimate services of private 
individuals, the Allies get more aid than Germany 
and Austria. 

Atarecent gathering in London, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, M.P., wisely said : “ It is infinitely better 
for the world’s sake and for our own that the 
United States should not abandon her neutrality,” 


WHY AMERICA IS NEUTRAL. 


BY PRESIDENT WILSON. 


“Do you realise that, roughly speaking, we 
are the only great nation at present disengaged ? 
I am_ not speaking, of course, with disparage- 
ment of the greater of those nations in Europe 
which are not parties to the present war, 
but [ am _ thinking how their lives much 
more than ours touch the very heart and soul 
of the business, whereas we have rolling between 
us and those bitter days across the water 3,000 
miles of cool and silent ocean. 


“Our atmosphere is not yet charged with those 
disturbing elements which must be felt and must 
permeate every nation in Europe. Therefore is it: 
not likely that the nations of the world will some 
day turn to us for the cooler assessment of the 
elements engaged? I am not now thinking so 
preposterous a thought as that we should sit in 
judgment upon them. No nation is fit to sit in 
judgment upon any other nation, but we shall 
some day have to assist in reconstructing the 
processes of peace. Our resources are untouched. 
We are more and more becoming by force of 
circumstances the mediating nation of the world 
in respect of its finances. We must make up our 
minds what are the best things to do and what 
are the best way to do them. 

“So that I am not speaking in a selfish spirit 
when I say that our whole duty for the present, 
at any rate, is summed up in this motto : ‘America 
first. Let us think of America before we think 
of Europe in order that America may be fit to be 
Europe’s friend when the day of tested friendship 
comes. The test of friendship is not now 
sympathy with one side or the other, but get- 
ting ready to help both sides when the struggle 
is over. 


“The basis of neutrality, gentlemen, is not 
indifference, it is not self-interest. The basis of 
neutrality is sympathy for mankind. It is fair- 
ness, it is goodwill. Atthe bottom it is im- 
partiality of spirit and judgment. I wish that 
all of our fellow-citizens could realise that. There 
isin some quarters a disposition to create dis- 
tempers in this body politic. Men are even 
uttering slanders against the United States as if 
to excite her. Men are saying that if we should 
go to war upon either side there will be a divided 
America—an abominable libel of ignorance. 
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“We are the mediating nation of the world. 
Ido not mean we undertake not to mind our 
own business and to mediate where other people 
are quarrelling. J mean the word ina _ broader 


sense. We are compounded of the nations of the 
world. We mediate their blood, we mediate their 
traditions; we mediate their sentiments, their 


We are ourselves com- 
we are therefore able 


tastes, their passions. 
pounded of those things ; 
to understand all nations.” 


Emphasizing the necessity of national self- 
control, President Wilson said : ‘‘ J am interested 
in neutrality because there is something so much 
greater to do than fight, because there is a distinc- 
tion waiting forthis nation that no nation has 
ever yet got, that is the distiziction of absolute 
self-control and self-mastery. 


“Whom do you admire most among your 
friends? The irritable man, the man out of 
whom you can get a rise without trying the man 
who will fight at the drop of the hat, whether he 
knows what the hat is dropped for or not? Don’t 
youadmire and don’t you fear if you have to 
contest with him, the self-mastered man who 
watches you with a calm eye and comes in only 
when you have carried the thing so far that you 
must be disposed of @ 


“That is the man you respect, that is the man 
who you know has at the bottom a much more 
fundamental and terrible courage than the 
irritable fighting man. Now, I covet for America 
this splendid courage of reserve moral force, 
and I wanted to point out to you, gentlemen, 
simply this: There is news and news. There is. 
what is called news, that turns out to be false- 
hood at any rate in what it is said to signify and 
which if you could get the nation to believe, if 
true, might disturb our equilibrium and our) 
self-possession. 

Concluding his speech, President Wilson said :; 
“Tf I permit myself to be partisan in this present | 
struggle I would be unworthy to represent you ;: 
if I permitted myself to forget the people who 
are not partisans, I would be unworthy to repre- 
sent you. Jam not saying that I am worthy to 
represent you, but I do claim this degree of! 
worthiness that before everything else I love: 
America.” 


The World’s Tribute to Belgium .* 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY:—Then 
the story of Belgium’s steadfastness to her plighted 
word of honour, and her tireless resistance to high- 
handed'wrong—a resistance sustained with unconquerable 
courage in face of ruthless and overwhelming force— 
will become one of the golden pages of the world’s 
history. 


H.H, THE AGA KHAN :—Had Belgium been guided 
byconsiderations of materialhood and immediate interest 
she should have accepted the Kaiser’s promise not to 
molest or injure if he was allowed an undisputed passage 
to the French frontier for his troops, But this easy and 
inglorious course was not contemplated even for a mo- 
ment. Belgium unhesitatingly chose the path of honour 
and duty and made an irreparable sacrifice of material 
good and moral glory. This undying record of a great 
refusal has appealed to the best traditions and senti- 
ments of Moslems in India, whose history affords many 
stirring examples of readiness to Jose all, even life it- 
self, for honour and duty. ° 


THE RT. HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR:—The 
weakness of the victim, the justice of her cause, the 
greatness of her sufferings, and her unconquerable 
soul, have moved the wonder and pity of the world, 


HIS EXCELLENCY KATSUNOSKE INOUYE:— 
In Japan where chivalry and patriotism reigns, Belgiam’s 
heroic defence has greatly “aroused the sympathy of her 
people, and we join in the hope that her flag, adorned 
anew with glory, willin no distant future be floating 
again triumphantly throughout her dominion, 


THE RT. HON. SIR EDWARD GREY, Rart:— 
Love of liberty and independence is not crushed by 
oppression and force, but set off by courage and suffering 
becomes an inspiration to its own generation and is 
exalted to an imperishable place in history. 


LORD HARDINGE, VICEROY OF INDIA :— No 
nation has regarded with greater abhorrence than India 
the series of crime committed hy Germans against their 
peaceful Belgian brothers, With the deep sympathy, 
felt for them by the people of India in this hour of 
sorrow, is coupled their admiration of the gallant resist- 
ance of their army against the heaviest odds. May they 
be comforted by the thought that their sacrifices will 
not have been in vain when the oppressors of the weak 
have been finally overthrown. India will never rest till 
Belgium’s wrongs have been avenged. 


THE MARQUESS OF CREWE: — Saluting with deep 
respect the gallant Belgians and their nobie sovereign, 
we reflect that never in the world’s history has any nation, 
with so slender a pretence of reason, been subjected to 
outrage so cruel and so deliberate as that which has lately 
stirred the blood of civilised mankind. 


JOHN REDMOND:— There is no nation in the world 
which has been more profoundly touched than Ireland 
by the extraordinary gallantry of the Belgian people and 
their brave sovereign. 


y. Selections taken from “ King Albert’s Book” edited 
by Mr. Hall Caine, and published by the “ Daily Tele- 
graph,” London. 


EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON:— For her 
fortitude she has paid the penalty of a suffering unequal- 
led in modern history, inflicted by an enemy, to whose 
cruelty ancient history scarcely affords a parallel. 


FREDERIC HARRISON:—In all modorn history 
there is no example of a martyrdom by a whole nation 
—so cruel—so generous—so valiant, When France, 
Britain, Russia shall have crushed out this conspiracy 
against humanity, when militarism is extinct in Germany 
—extincet for ever in the world— whatever may have been 
the victories and the achievements of the allies—still 
for all time, the heroism of the Belgian people who 
“ first bore the brunt of the terrible mede ” (as the ators 
gould say at Athens) will stand highest in the record of 
valour, 


THE RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE.—This 
unfortunate country is now overwhelmed by the barbarian 
flood; but when the sanguinary deluge subsides Belgium 
will emerge a great and a glorious land which every 
lover of liberty will honour, and every tyrant henceforth 
shun, 


VISCOUNT BRYCE:—All honour to the Belgian 
King and the Belgian people. No King, and no nation, 
noteven the uldest and strongest nation, has shown more 
dignity and gallantry than DGelgium, which is amongst 
youngest and the smallest in area of European states. 


NORMAN ANGELL:—Belgium has done this great 
service for all of us: she has shown how great a little 
country may be and how little a great one may become, 
She has shown that the real nobility of patriotism is not 
a matter of wide territory of political power and does 
not need to be nourished by these things; while the 
action of Germany towards Belgium has shown that 
power and size may well destroy all that makes partriot- 
ism worth while. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE;—Humanity blesses the 
heroic struggle for freedom of the Belgian Nation ; 
for without their aid the face of Europe would have 
been changed past redemption and the earth might have 
been subject to a brutal and intolerable dominance, 
We have witnessed in our own geneneration one of the 
classical contests of the world; and the tale will go 
down to the remote posterity—a tale of deep infamy and 
lofty honour—relating how at this time the powers of 
evil were frustrated, and how the holiest cause emerged, 
stricken but victorious,—triumphing as always through 
grievous pain. 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL:--King Albert is the 
only sovereign whose Royal title is not a territorial one, 
He is styled king, not of Belgium but of the Belgians ; 
as if it had been pre-ordained that though a ruthless 
conqueror might rob him for a time of his kingdom, 
none should ever rob him of his kingship. Never per- 
haps more proudly than to-day, when his Government 
nas been compelled to seek refuge on the hospitable soil 
of France and he himself, at the head of his indomitable 
army, is fighting close to the French frontier for the 
last inch of Belgian territory, has King Albert vindicat- 
ed his right to a splendid title: King of the Belgians, 
Heroic head of an Heroic people. 
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THE RT. HON. A. BONAR LAW: —As.a nation we 
long for a successful end to this terrible War, whieh is 
filling with mourning so many of our homes, but it can 
never end till the wrongs of Belgium have bean avenged 
and expiated. 


PROFESSOR PAUL VINOGRADOPF:— In ages to 
come travellers will look with pious emotion on the sites 
of Liege, Louvain, Antwerp, the shores of the Yser, and 
if at the close of this terrible war a prize were to be 
adjudicated to the most valiant nation, as the Greeks did 
in their war of independence against the Persian king, 
the prize would surely fall by unanimous consent to 
Belgium. If there is justice in the world and a meaning 
in history Belgium will arise out of the ashes, like 
Pheoenix in renewed vigour aplendour. 


BENJAMIN KIDD:— Itis an immortal story of right 
rendered invincible through the crucifixion of a people. 


EMMELINE PANKHURST:— In the days to come 
mothers will tell their children how a small but a great- 
souled natiun fought to the death against overwhelming 
odds and sacrificed all things to save the world from an 
intolerable tyranny. 

The story of the Belgian people’s defence of Freedom 
will inspire countless generations yet unborn. 


THE RT. HON. SYED AMEER ALI:— The country 
devastated, ancient seats of learning rendered 
desolate, people driven from their homes for refuge in 
distant lands make the heart throb with infinite sorrow 
and pain. 


SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD; — The desolation ef Bel- 
gium is perhaps the most appalling werldcrime since the 
werking of the Netherlands by Alva. That iniquity was 
followed by the decay of Spain whilo, in the end, Holland 
recovered and grew great in freedom. Jt may well be 
that the eternal laws of justice shall work in such fashion 
that a like judgment will fall upon the proud head of 
Germany and that a like triumph awaits her victim. 


SIR EDWARD RUSSELL:— Belgium passes into 
history a splendid paragon of ideal and agonised heroism— 
heroism for world-wide right as well as a heroism of 
patriotism—a heroism devoted to the purgation of power 
from the eurse and blight of sinister aggression, of 
sanguinary rapine, of domineering usurpation, 


THE RT. HON, AUGUSTINE BIRRELL:— Blood 
and tears are powerful ingredients in the manufacture 
of manhood, and it may well be that in due time, those 
who come after this blood-stained age will be able to see 
in the masterpieces of the new Flemish art and litera- 
ture some traces of the heroic resolve and fierce deter- 
mination to bear cruel misfortune we have witnessed 
with so much admiration. 


LORD READING, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
ENGLAND:— Germany’s attack upon Belgium is a 
teagedy in the history of human progress; itis a stab 
at the heart of civilisation. Fortunately Belgium has 
minimised the gravity of the blow to the human race by 
the moral grandeur she has attained under the leadership 
of her king. 

SIR BE. RAY LANKESTER:— I ventureto render 
my homage to King Albert aud his people as one who 
knows and loves the unconquerable spirit,the unswerving 
' fidelity of the free and independent Belgian folk, 
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H. A. L. FISHER:— So bong asa respect of right 
survives upon this p&net it will be remembered that the 
king of a tiny nagion once vindicated the public law of 
Europe against the brutal aggression of a mighty power 
knowing well that it would be for his heroic subject to 
sustain the first furies of the attatk and to endure the 
certain cruelties of tamporary conquest, It will be me- 
membered that the capture of forts end cities, the 
defeats of armies, the murder of women and children, 
the burning ef a cathedral and a library famous through- 
out the civilised world, . neither wéakened his 
resolution nor broke thespirit of his people, and 
that he and his feught on tenaciously to the end, 
saving the honour and liberties of Europe by their 
act of desperate and inspired valour.. 


SIR NORMAN LOCKYER:— _ The story of the 
bravery which king Albert and his nation have shown 
in sacrificing everything rather than honour will be 
handed down from generation to generation, a monu- 
ment to a great people. 


ROMAIN ROLLAND:— Belgium has just written an 
Epic, the echos of which will resound through the ages. 


ANATOLE FRANCE:— Not in vain will Albert and 
Belgium in arms have made Leige the Thermopyloe of 
European‘ civilisation, They have broken the rush of 
the barbarians, contributed {Jargely to the victory of our 
Allies, and ensured the triumph of right and liberty. 


HALL CAINE:—No more woeful and _ terrible 
spectacle of a country in utter desolation ever came 
from earthquake, eruption or other convulsion of Nature 
in her wrath than has been produced in Belgium by the 
hand of man. A complete nation is in ruin. A whole 
country is in ashes. An entire people are destitute, 
homeless and on the roads. A little Kingdom, dedicated 
to liberty, has “kept the pledge and died for it.” 


THE EARL OF ROSEBERY :—Not the resistance 
at Thermopyle to the millions of Xerxes was more 
splendid, and Thermopyle only involved the sacrifice of 
a handful of men, while this haa cost a country and a 
nation, ; 

There have been three Kings of the Belgians. The 
first, Leopold, steered the little kingdom with exquisite 
skill through dangers from within and from without 
until he was hailed as the Nestor of Eurepe. The second 
energetically sustained and developed the commerce end 
manufactures of his realm with extraordinary success, 
But the third, Albert, has already eclipsed his predeces- 
sors and ranks with William the Silent, the indomitable 
champion of the Low Countries, 


SIR BIDNEY LEE:—The King of the Belgians 
and his brave army have set an example which lends 
humanity a new glory. Their heroic resistance to the 
wholly unmerited wrongs, which brute strength has 
forced upon them, has shed fresh radiance on the history 
of the civilised world. In spite of the cruel suffering 
which the ruthless enemy has sown broadcast through 
the land, in spite of all the waste and desolation which 
German soldiers haye inflicted without pity or remorse, 
Belgium, its ruler and its people, may find hope and 
consolation in, the knowledge that the justice of their 
cause is recognised wherever truth and right prevail, and 
that the honour ofall honourable men is pledged to 
secure for them due reparation of their unconscionable 
wrongs, 
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KING OF DENMARK. KING OF SWEDEN. KING OF NORWAY. 


THE 


SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS 


BY PROFESSOR E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A., B.D. 


HE Scandinavian Kingdoms form an inter- 
esting study for those who are engaged in 
trying to discover the meaning of the term 
nationality. The peoples of Denmark, Nor- 

way and Sweden belong to the same branch of 
the Indo-European stock; their languages are 
closely connected ; geographically they are near to 
one another, two of them occupying what would 
seem to be intended by nature to be a political 
whole; they profess the same form of religious 
belief ; they have been at times united under one 
monarch, and yet they have all of them persisted 
in developing distinct. nationalities of their own 
and in refusing to be joined with the others in a 
single Scandinavian state. Though now of but 
secondary importance as Kuropean powers, partly 
because of their “ particularism,” they have at 
times played a very prominent part in the history 
of Europe, and the internal history of them all is 
of interest to the student. It is impossible in a 
brief sketch, such as this article must be, to 
attempt even to outline their history, All that 
ean be done is to refer to the most outstanding 
events in their connection with the rest of Europe, 
and to try to explain their present standing. 
When they first appear in history it is as the 
home of the dreaded Northmen whose attacks on 
Western Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries 
threatened to destroy its civilisation. From being 
mere raiders the Northmen became settlers and 
exercised immense influence on the history of the 
countries where they settled. England was con- 
quered by the “‘ Danes;” at the mouth of every 
important French river there was a colony of 
Northmen ; [reland, the north of Scotland and 
the Scottish islands came under their sway. It 
was only in the 13th century that Scotland re- 
gained the Hebrides and not till after the 
middle of the 15th century that she recovered 
the Orkneys and the Shetlands. In their adven- 
turous voyages the Vikings colonised Iceland and 
Greenland and even reached the shores of the 
mainland of North America, Russian history 
begins with the appearance of Rurik and his 
Varangians who probably came from Sweden, 
and under their leadership Constantinople itself 
was attacked. But for the settlement of the 
Northmen in Normandy the history of both 
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France and England would have been very 
different, and it was the Normans who drove 
the Saracens out of Sicily and created the king- 
dom of Naples. 

Part of the restlessness of the Vikings appears 
to have been due to the action of Harold Haar- 
fager whoin 832 founded the kingdom of Norway 
by defeating the independent kings or chiefs. His 
successors carried on his work, and his descendants 
sat on the throne of Norway till the fourteenth 
century. One of them, Olaf by name, introduced 
Christianity into Norway about 1000 A.D. 
Another, named Eric, married the daughter of 
Alexander III. of Scotland and was the father of 
the little ‘‘ Maid of Norway,” who for four years 
was nominally Queen of Scotland. Edward I. in 
order to unite England and Scotland arranged for 
her marriage with the future Edward II., but her 
early death while on her way from Norway to 
Scotland frustrated this. plan and led to the 
hostility between England and Scotland which 
lasted for three centuries. In 1319 the line of 
Harold Haarfager became extinct and the throne 
of Norway passed to Magnus Erikson, the king of 
Sweden. Magnus transferred it to his son 
Hakon, the husband of Margaret the Queen of 
Denmark. After his death Margaret succeeded 
in 1397 in bringing about the Union of Kalmar 
by which all the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
were united under her rule. From that date till 
1814 Norway followed the fortunes of Denmark, 
It was practically a Danish province, and Danish 
is still used in Norway by most writers as the 
literary language. 

The first monarch of real importance in the 
history of Denmark is Gorm, the great-grand- 
father of Canute or Knut the Great. Gorm 
drove out a Swedish dynasty and tried to stop the 
growth of Christianity. He came into collision 
with Henry the Fowler who became king of 
Germany in 918, and Denmark was more or less 
a fief of the German Empire till the end of the 
twelfth century. Canute, whose doings on the 
seashore are so familiar to every schoolboy, and 
who finally established Christianity in Denmark in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, conquered 
England and Norway, and it looked for a 
time. as if the west of Europe might  be- 
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come a great Anglo-Scandinavian power. After 
his death, however, his empire fell to pieces. His 
namesake Canute Vi. supported his father-in- 
law Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, against the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and in 1182 
Denmark renounced its dependence on Germany. 
His sister was Ingeborg, the wife of the great 
French king Philip Augustus, whose divorce of 
her brought him into serious conflict with the 
great Pope Innocent III. Canute made the dukes 
of Mecklenburg and Pomerania his vassals and 
conquered Holstein. His successor Valdemar II. 
made Denmark for a time the leading power in 
northern Europe but he was defeated in 1237 in 
the battle of Bornhidvede and lost his Baltic 
empire. In the latter half of the fourteenth 
century Valdemar IV. seized the island of Goth- 
land and plundered the great Hanseatic emporium 
Wisby. This involved him in a disastrous war 
with the Hanseatic League in which the League 
came out victorious. It was Valdemar’s daughter 
Margaret who brought about the Union of 
Kalmar in 1397. 

There is little that is noteworthy in the history 
of Sweden beforethatdate. Christianity was longer 
of being established there than in the other 
Scandinavian states. The nobles tried to prevent 
the kings from obtaining real power, and it was 
in consequence of the attempt of King Albert of 
the Folkungar dynasty to weaken the power of the 
nobles that the Swedes offered the crown to Queen 
Margaret. It may be noted that both in Denmark 
and in Sweden, where the monarchy was originally 
at least nominally elective, a great part of their 
later internal history is occupied with the struggle 
for power between the monarchy and the dominant 
nobles. In Norway on the other hand where the 
kingship was hereditary the nobility was of no 
importance, and Norway is now one of the most 
democratic countries in the world. The Swedes 
did not long continue satisfied with the new 
arrangement, and remained quiet only when they 
were governed by native viceroys. From 1470 
to 1520 they were governed by regents of the 
name of Sture, brave and enlightened statesmen. 
Sten Sture, the elder, founded the University of 
Upsala and introduced printing into Sweden. In 
1497 John II. of Denmark entered Stockholm 
and endeavoured to secure the submission of 
Sweden, but Sten Sture returned to Stockholm in 
1502 and the Swedish revolt continued till 1520. 
In that year Christian II. who was determined to 
crush all opposition massacred all the leading men 
of Sweden—the notorious Bloodbath of Stock- 
holm—but the Swedes rose against him, headed 
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by Gustavus Vasa, the young son of one of his 
victims. At the same time his arbitrary measures 
produced a revolt in Denmark. He was driven 
from the throne and was succeeded by his uncle 
Frederick. Gustavus Vasa was chosen king of 
Sweden and the monarchy was made hereditary . 
in his family. By the Recess of Malmé peace was 
made with Denmark, but Denmark retained the 
island of Gothland and the southern provinces of 
Sweden, thus commanding both sides of the Sound. 
The Reformation soon spread to Sweden. Gusta- 
vus Vasa became a Protestant and by the middle 
of the sixteenth century Sweden had’ become 
Lutheran. 

The house of Vasa produced a number of re- 
markable monarchs, and during the three centuries 
that it occupied the throne Sweden reached the 
height of its power. For a short time, in fact, 
during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden 
may be said to have been the leading power in 
Europe. Gustavus Adolphus is best known as 
the champion of German Protestantism in the 
Thirty Years War. His intervention in 1630 
when the Emperor and the Roman Catholic 
cause were everywhere victorious turned the 
tide. His victory over Tilly at Bretenfeld 
in 1631 laid Germany at his feet and saved 
Protestantism. His untimely death at the 
battle of Liitzen next year was a calamity 
probably for Germany as well as for Sweden. 
But before entering into the Thirty Years War 
Gustavus had fought with Denmark, Russia and. 
Poland, and had succeeded in shutting out Russia 
from the Baltic by the annexation of Ingerman- 
land, and had compelled Poland to cede Livonia 
and Kast Prussia temporarily. After the death 
of Gustavus his policy was continued by the 
chancellcr Oxenstierna, and when the Peace of 
Westphalia was made in 1648 Sweden received a 
large part of Pomerania, and the Bishoprics of 
Bremen and Verden, thus commanding the 
mouths of the Oder, the Elbe and the Weser. 
Gustavus left as his successor an infant daughter 
who grew up to be the remarkable if eccentric 
Queen Christina. She abdicated in 1654 on 
becoming a Roman Catholic and was succeeded by 
her cousin Charles X. who tried to make the 
Baltic more completely a Swedish lake than it 
was. He so far succeeded that he compelled 
Denmark to give up the southern provinces of 
Sweden, and forced Poland to cede definitively 
Livonia and Earthonia by the treaty of Oliva 
in 1660. 

In the great game that Louis XIV. played 
during the second half of the seventeenth century 
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Sweden was one of the powers whose friendship 
Louis courted for the purpose of harassing his 
German enemies on their eastern frontiers. The 
alliance with France led Charles XI. into a 
war with Brandenberg in 1675, and the defeat of 
the Swedes by the. Great Elector at Fehrbellin in 
that year was an indication at once of the deca- 
dence of Sweden and of the growing power of 
Brandenburg-Prussia. When Charles XI. died 
in 1697 leaving as his successor the young 
Charles XII. the jealous neighbours of Sweden 
thought that the time had come for revenge and, 
a league was formed between Poland, of which 
the Elector of Saxony had become king, Peter the 
Great of Russia, and Denmark, to attack the 
youthful monarch. Charles XII. showed, however, 
that he possessed in full measure the soldierly 
qualities of his house, and he soon succeeded in 
defeating his enemies in turn. Though a great 
soldier Charles XII. was lacking in statesman- 
ship and he allowed his hatred of Augustus of 
Saxony to make him neglect, till too late, his 
more dangerous Russian enemy. While Charles 
was pursuing Augustus from Poland into Saxony 
Peter was busy conquering the Swedish Baltic 
provinces and was laying the foundations 
of Petrograd in territory that still belonged to 
Sweden. When, too late, Charles struck at 
Moscow he was defeated in the decisive battle of 
Pultawa in 1709. Nine years later he was killed 
while fighting in Norway. When peace was 
finally made, Sweden lost Verden and Bremen to 
Hanover, part of Pomerania to Prussia, and the 
provinces of Ingermanland, Esthonia, Livonia and 
Carelia to Russia, and sank to the position of a 
second-class power in Kurope. Finland remained 
to Sweden for nearly a century longer but in 1809, 
asaresult of the re-arrangement of the map of 
Europe made by Napoleon and the Czar Alexan- 
der I, at Tilsit, it was conquered by Russia, and 
its annexation was confirmed by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. 

The history of Denmark during those centuries 
must be dealt with very shortly. It is interest- 
ing to notice that the beginning of the famous 
Schleswig-Holstein question appears early in this 
period. Queen Margaret to conciliate the Count 
of Holstein—a county of the German Empire— 
granted him as a fief the Duchy of Schleswig. In 
1448 when the royal house became extinct in the 
direct line, the Danes oftered the throne to Adolf, 
Count of Holstein and Duke of Schleswig. He 
declined the crown but recommended the election 
of his nephew Christian of Oldenburg who was 
on the female side connected with the Danish 


royal family. Christian was duly elected and is 
the ancestor of the present royal house of Den- 
mark. On Adolf’s death without children Chris- 
tian wished to acquire Schleswig and Holstein. 
The estates of these provinces ultimately in 1460 
agreed to accept him as their ruler on condition 
that Schleswig and Holstein should remain united 
and that they should in future have the right to 
elect any member of the family and not necessa- 
rily the king of Denmark. Soon afterwards 
Holstein was made a Duchy by the Emperor 
Frederick IIT. | 

The Reformation in Denmark seems to have 
been carried through mainly with the object of 
securing the possessions of the Church for the 
nobility. During the period which followed, the 
power of the monarchy declined and Denmark 
was governed for over a century by a selfish oli- 
garchy. The disastrous war with Sweden which 
ended in 1660 with the loss of all the Swedish 
provinces led to an outburst of national feel- 
ing which resulted in the overthrow of the 
power of the nobles and the establishment 
of a hereditary absolute monarchy. During 
these hundred and fifty years the most 
important event in the external history of 
Denmark was the attempt made by Christian IV. 
to intervene on the Protestant side in the second 
stage of the Thirty Years War. Tilly and 
Wallenstein proved too strong forhim. Holstein, 
Schleswig and Jutland were overrun, and he was 
compelled by the Treaty of Liibeck 1629 to. pro- 
mise to abstain from interfering in German affairs 
as the price of recovering his lost provinces. 

During the eighteenth century Denmark took ° 
little part in foreign affairs, but important reforms — 
at home were carried out. In 1800, however, 
she joined the northern Armed Neutrality formed 
by Russia against Great Britain. This was 
treated asa declaration of war and led to the 
bombardment of Copenhagen by the British fleét 
under Parker and Nelson in 1801. Less excus- 
able was the second bombardment which took 
place in 1807. Napoleon and Alexander had 
discussed at Tilsit the idea of compelling the 
neutral powers to join them against Great 
Britain. Napoleon especially counted on the use 
of the Danish fleet and was prepared if neces- 
sary to coerce Denmark to join France and 
Russia. To forestall him the British Government 
demanded that Denmark should make an alliance 
with Great Britain and should hand over the fleet 
for safe custody till the end of: the war. The 
Danes refused and the second bombardment took 
place. The fleet was handed over but not urnatu- 
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rally the Danes became the allies of Napoleon 
till near the end of his career. Before that 
came Denmark was to lose still more of its power. 

In 1810 Bernadotte, one of Napoleon’s generals, 
was chosen by the Swedes as their Crown Prince. 
Bernadotte had risen from the ranks and had as 
a private served in India and been taken prisoner 


at Negapatam. When Napoleon’s Russian expedi- 


tion failed, Bernadotte and Sweden threw in their 
lot with the allies. Asa reward for his services 
he was allowed to take Norway from Den- 
mark and to annex it to Sweden as compensation 
for the cession of Finland to Russia. The 
Norwegians were much opposed to this change. 
They declared themselves independent, drew up a 
constitution and elected a king of their own. Ulti- 
mately, however, they were persuaded to submit. 
Bernadotte accepted the constitution, and the 
Norwegians then proceeded to elect him as their 
king. 

The Treaty of Kiel (January 1814) by which 
Denmark had ceded Norway to Sweden and 
Heligoland to Britain provided that as compensa- 
tion she should receive Swedish Pomerania and 
the island of Riigen, but this arrangement was 
not confirmed at Vienna. These places went to 
Prussia, Denmark received only the little Duchy 
of Lauenburg and a money payment. ‘The settle- 
ment at Vienna, therefore, had as its result the 
serious diminution of the territory of Denmark, the 
uneasy union of Norway and Sweden, and the 
complete abandonment by Sweden of all posses- 
sions outside the Scandinavian peninsula, and of 
all influence in Germany. The union of the 
democratic Norway with the aristocratic Sweden 
did not prove a success. Bernadotte who became 
king under the title of Charles XIV. in 1818, 
and whois the ancestor of the present Swedish 
royal family, was personally popular in Norway, 
but the desire for independence steadily increas- 
ed. Sometimes the kings yielded to the Norwe- 
gian demands and sometimes they resisted them, 
but steadily the Norwegians sought to make the 
union a merely nominal one. ‘The end of it came 
in 1905 when the two countries wisely agreed to 
separate without fighting. The Norwegians elected 
as their king Prince Charles of Denmark, who is 
married to a sister’ of King George, and he 
ascended the throne with the title of 
Haakon VII. © 

While during the century that has followed the 
battle of Waterloo, Sweden has had little: to do 
with foreign affairs, Denmark unfortunately for 
herself has been brought into too close contact with 
German politics owing to the Schleswig-Holstein 
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question. Into that question it is impossible to 
go fully. It is said, indeed, that there was only one 
person who ever understood all its details. But 
the main points can be easily grasped. Holstein 
was a German Duchy and was a member of the 
German Bund or Confederation. Schleswig was 
Danish but had become largely Germanised espe- 
cially in the south, and the two Duchies demanded 
that they should never be separated. The Danes in 
the middle of the nineteenth century were anxi- 
ous to draw the union between Denmark and the 
Duchies tighter while the Duchies were anxious 
to be separated from Denmark altogether. In 
1846 as the direct male line of the Oldenburg 
dynasty seemed likely to become extinct 
Christian VIII. issued a document in which he 
declared ‘‘the whole Danish State to be indivisible 
and to be heritable by females as weil as males.” 
This was very annoying to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg who was the next heir in the male line, and 
also to the Duchies which had hoped to become a 
separate independent German state. Christian 
VIII. died in 1848. Europe was in a restless 
state at the time. National feeling in Germany 
had at last found expression, and though his son 
Frederick VII. issued a liberal constitution the 
Duchies rose and appealed to the German 
“ Parliament ” at Frankfort which enthusiastical- 
ly espoused their cause. Thenceforward Schleswig- 
Holstein became a subject on which opinions 
as to German liberty and the like might be 
safely expressed even in Germany. For a time 
there was war, but at last in 1852 a Confer- 
ence was held at London and a compromise 
was come to. The integrity of Denmark was 
guaranteed by the Great Powers, and the 
succession was promised to Christian of Gliicks- 
burg the heir in the female line. The Duke of 
Augustenburg surrendered his claims for a money 
payment. King Frederick granted a liberal con- 
stitution to his subjects and Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were allowed to keep their separate Estates 
or Parliaments. 


During the next ten years national feeling ran\ 
A strong Danish party wished to see: 
Schleswig, which was largely Danish, practically ' 
absorbed in Denmark, while the German party’ 
agitated for the separation of the Duchies from| 


high. 


Denmark altogether. In 1863 King Frede- 
rick VII. granted a new constitution which sepa- 
rated Schleswig from Holstein and united it to 
Denmark. The German Confederation protested 
and threatened war. Just at this juncture Fre- 


derick died, and the new King Christian was! 
compelled to accept the new constitution. Taking 
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advantage of the situation Frederick of Augus- 
tenburg revived the claim to the Duchies which 
his father had resigned at London. The Bund or 
Confederation took up his cause and Hanoverian 
and Saxon troops entered the Duchies, Bismarck 
who had recently become Prime Minister of 
Prussia, and who had been busily engaged in 
flouting the Prussian Parliament and in strength- 
ening the Prussian army, now intervened with his 
tortuous policy for Prussian aggrandisement. He 
had no desire to see Schleswig-Holstein formed 
into an independent German state under the 
Duke of Augustenburg, for it would almost cer- 
tainly side with Austria against Prussia. He 
came forward therefore as the champion of 
the Treaty made at London in 1852 and per- 
suaded Austria in an evil hour for herself to 
join him. Bismarck’s policy during this 
period is a marvel of unscrupulous ingenuity. 
We have not space to follow it out in all its 
twistings. Hesucceeded in isolating Denmark 
and after a war in 1864 compelled her to cede 
Schleswig-Holstein and Lauenburg to Prussia and 
Austria. He repudiated the claims of the Duke 
of Augustenburg, and, when he was ready, picked 


a quarrel with Austria, defeated her and secured 
the whole of the plunder for Prussia. Northern 
Schleswig which is Danish was, it was understood, 
to be given back to Denmark, but this was never 
done, and Prussia’s treatment of the Danes in 
Schleswig has been on a par with her treatment 
of the Poles in Prussian Poland. To trample 
down the conquered seems to be the only policy 
which commends itself to the Prussian official 
mind. It has been stated lately on good 
authority that Germany has actually had the 
audacity to complain to the Danish Government 
of the way in which the history of Denmark is 
taught in Danish Schools as giving a wrong im- 
pression of the history of the treatment of 
Denmark by Germany ! 

At present the Scandinavian countries are 
wisely preserving a strict neutrality. Sweden 
from fear of Russia was at the beginning of the 
war said to be pro-German, but it is difficult. to 
believe that any of the smaller states of Europe, 
which vaiue their national existence, can be 
anxious to see the triumph of Prussian militarism 
and the supremacy of Germany in Western 
Europe. 
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BY PROF. E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A., B.D. 


ciated in the minds of most people with 
the romantic if somewhat mythical stories 
’ connected with its beginnings. The legend 
of William Tell and his friends will continue to 
live if for no other reason because it contains a 
story of the struggle of a liberty-loving hill people 
against the oppression of a great feudal lord, and 
because it thus is the picturesque expression of 
the historical origin of the Swiss nation. Switzer- 
land, which in the three national languages 
German, French and Italian is called Die Schweiz, 
La Suisse, and Svizzera respectively, takes its name 
from Schwytz, one of the Forest Cantons on the 
banks of the Lake of Lucerne. As in the case of 
Judaea, England, Scotland and India, the name 
of a part has come to be applied to the whole 
of the country. It may be noted that while we 
call the country the land of the Switzers we have 
adépted the French form of the word for the 
name of the people and‘call them Swiss, 


q: history of Switzerland is probably asso- 


opt ~— 


Apart from its romantic character the history 
of Switzerland is of great interest to the historian. 
Switzerland is the earliest of existing feder- 
al states. In its history we have an almost con- 
tinuous transmission of the federal idea from the 
middle ages to the present time. Sidgwick in his 
Development of European Polity points out that 
Switzerland and England are parallel in respect 
of continuity of development. The Swiss federa- 
tion is to the federal type of state almost what 
England is to the unitary type. But there is 
this difference, England has been the model for 
other unitary states, but America and not Switz- 
erland has been the federal pattern. The Ame- 
rican constitution is in great measure modelled 
upon the English, and the present Swiss constitu- 
tion has been largely influenced by that of the 
United States. 

The history of the Swiss Federation begins 
with the union of the Forest Cantons, Sehwytz, 
Uri and Unterwalden. These cantons originally 
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formed part of the Duchy of Swabia. When the 
line of the Hohenstanffen Dukes of Swabia be- 
came extinct their vassals, whether feudal lords or 
rural communities, held their lands directly from 
the Emperor, but the great lords tried to step 
into the vacant place and to bring their neigh- 
bours under their power. ‘This was specially the 
aim of the Counts of Hapsburg who acquired 
large territories in Swabia, and aimed at reviv- 
ing the title of Duke of Swabia. The Swiss Fe- 
deration was originally merely a defensive alliance 
formed for the purpose of resisting the oppression 
of the feudal lords and especially of the Hapsburgs. 
The election of Rudolf of Hapsburg as Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire in 1273 turned the 
energies of the Hapsburgs into other channels to 
a considerable extent, and the different families 
which contended with the Hapsburgs for the im- 
perial crown favoured the Swiss in their struggle 
for independence. The Emperor Adolf of Nassau 
who succeeded Rudolf recognised the League of 
1291, and thus by 1309 the three Cantons were 
practically free. In the struggle between Lewis, 
the Bavarian, and Frederick of Hapsburg for the 
Empire the Swiss assisted Lewis. To punish them 
for this Leopold of Hapsburg led an army against 
them but was defeated at Morgarten in 1315. 
Lucerne joined the confederacy in 1330, and by 
1353 Zug, Glarus, and the important cities of Bern 


and Zurich had also become members of it. The © 


struggle with the Hapsburgs continued, but the 
battle of Sempach in 1388, in which another 
Leopold of Hapsburg was slain, put an end to the 
Hapsburg claims of over-lordship. Between 1353 
and 1513 five other cantons joined—Schaffhau- 
sen, Freiburg, Solothurn, Basel and-Appenzell. 

In the latter half of the 16th century the 
Swiss came into conflict with Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, who was seeking to establish 
a kingdom between France and Germany. Charles 
had obtained possession of Alsace and his great 
opponent Louis XI., ‘ the universal spider,’ by his 
intrigues stirred up the Swiss to attack him. To 
punish the Swiss, Charles led an army against 
them but was defeated at Granson and Morat. 
The Swiss then proceeded to help Lorraine which 
he was seeking to conquer, and it was the assist- 
ance they gave that led to his defeat and death at 
Nancy in 1477. A little later the Emperor Maxi- 
milian tried to conquer them, but he too was 
defeated and was compelled in 1500 practically to 
acknowledge their independence. It was not, 
however, till 1648, when the Peace of Westphalia 
was made, that it was formally recognised that 
the Swiss Confederation was independent of the 
Empire. 


-of Prussia, Valais which Kad been an alliec 


By these victories the Swiss acquired great 
fame as scldiers. They were regarded as the best 
infantry in Europe and many of them went to 
serve as mercenaries abroad, especially in Italy. 
It was the fact that the victory which Francis I. 
of France gained at Marignano in 1515 was won 
over the Swiss which gained him such military 
renown at the beginning of his career. The 
Confederates also employed their military powers 
nearer home. As time went on they made con- 
quests in different directions and acquired the 
five subject provinces Aargau, Thurgau, St. Gallen, 
Vaud and Ticino or Tessin. The Reformation 
which in Switzerland is associated with the name 
of Zwingli introduced religious differences and 
led to civil wars between the four conservative 
Forest Cantons and Zurich. By the Peace of 
Capel in 1531 it was agreed that each Canton 
should be allowed to settle religious matters in its 
own way. In 1597 Appenzell was divided into 
two parts owing to religious dissensions—Inner- 
Rhoden for the Catholics and Ausser-Rhoden — 
the Protestants. 

Up till 1798 the Confederacy had been of a 
very loose character and was little more than a 
perpetual alliance among the Cantons, but in that 
year a great change was brought about. Some of 
the rural districts that were subject to the thirteen 
old Cantons were treated oppressively. In them 
there was much discontent and the French 
revolutionary movement was welcomed. In 1798 
Vaud rose against Bern and a French army came 
to her aid. Ultimately the old Confederacy was 
defeated and abolished, and in its place was 
established a unitary state, the Helvetic Republic, 
one and indivisible. This was not popular, for 
the principle of federation was very strong in 
Switzerland, and in 1803 Napoleon by the act of 
mediation restored the Confederacy though with 
many modifications. The five subject territories 
were transferred into independent Cantons an 
the Canton of Grisons, or Graubiinden, whic 
was itself originally another league of rural com- 
munes, was added to the Confederation. It may 
be noticed in passing that Napoleon’s unwilling- 
ness to recognise the independence of Switzerlancé 
was one of the causes that led to the rupture 
with Britain after the Peace of Amiens in 1802) 
The Congress of Vienna restored the old constitu: 
tion and gave it an aristocratic tinge, but i 
recognised the status of the new Cantons. I: 
also enlarged Switzerland by adding to ii 
Neuchatel which had belonged to the King 


state of . the ' Confederation: and Geneva » te 
which some additions were made at the, expens: 
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of Savoy. Bern also received compensation for 
the loss of Vaud and Aargau by receiving the 
Bishopric of Basel and some other territory. At 
the same time the Five Great Powers guaranteed 
the neutrality of Switzerland. After some oppo- 
sition the arrangements. made by the Congress 
were accepted by the Swiss Diet. 

A strong democratic feeling began to grow up 
in Switzerland which sought to sweep away the 
class privileges given by the Federal Pact of 1815. 
The French Revolution of 1830 gave a stimulus 
to the democratic movement, and in most of the 
Cantons new ccnstitutions of a more democratic 
type were introduced and the country districts re- 
‘ceived better representation. In Basel where the 
conflict was keenest the Canton was finally divid- 
ed into two parts or half-cantons, Stadt or Town 
Basel and Landschaft or Rural Basel. Before this 
division was confirmed by the Confederate As- 
sembly in 1834 two leagues had been formed for 
mutual defence—seven of the more liberal Cantons 
forming the Siebener Concordat, while the 
Conservatives formed the Sarner Bund. The 
Canton of Schwytz attacked Basel Landschaft but 
was defeated, and the Sarner Bund had to be 
dissolved. 

Matters were now further complicated by the 
introduction of religious differences. In 1841 at 
the canton of Aargau passed a measure abolish- 
ing the eight monasteries of that Canton, This 
was regarded as a breach of the Pact of 1815 and 
‘an appeal was taken to. the Diet of the Confed- 
eration. A compromise by which only four 
monasteries were to be abolished did not satisfy the 
conservative Catholic Cantons, and in 1843 Uni, 
Schwytz, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zug, Freiburg 
and Valais formed a separate league—the Sonder- 
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bund—and proposed to secede from the Confed- 
eration. In 1847 war broke out and the Sonder- 
bund was reduced. In 1848 a new constitution 
was adopted. The old state had been a confed- 
eration—a Staatenbund; the new one was to be a 
federation proper—a Bundesstaat—in which the 
power of the central government should be much 
greater than it had ever been before. The United 
States constitution was taken as the model, and 
democratic representation was made the basis of 
the federal constitution. The Federal Assembly 
was to consist of two chambers, and the American 
method of constituting the upper house was 
followed, by which each of the twenty-two cantons 
sent to it two representatives irrespective of its 
size. This constitution was revised in 1874. The 
powers of the Federal authorities were increased 
and the democratic contrivance of the Referen- 
dum was introduced by which important measures 
have to be submitted to the direct popular vote. 


Switzerland now forms an interesting example 
of a nation that has been wielded together out of - 
different races speaking different languages by 


the forces of territorial contiguity, external pres- 


sure,.and common economic interests. As has 
been indicated, it possesses three officially recog- 
nised national languages—German, French and 
Italian—and a fourth tongue, Romansch, is spo- 
ken in the Engadine. Jt is no doubt true that 
there are what may be called sub-national differ- 
ences in Switzerland. lt may be that at the present 
time the sympathies of the German-Swiss tend to be 
with the Germans and those of the French-Swiss 
with the Allies, but ‘any attempt to violate the 
neutrality of Switzerland would soon show that 
first and foremost they are all Swiss. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


BY 


PROF. J. NELSON FRASER, M.A. 


OWARD the end of July 1914, I left Odessa 
and crossed the Black Sea to Constanti- 
nople. ‘‘ Black Sea,” it is justly named, 
and no one need puzzle his head over the 

epithet, as peradventure a man may over the 
Mare Rubrum. Be it due to the muddy bottom 
or to some property of the water itself, even under 
a blue sky the Black Sea isa sort of steely colour, 
chilly and unlovely beside the azure of the Medi- 
terranean. It was calm enough when I crossed 
it, and other conditions were propitious, for the 
steamer—a new one—was one of the most luxuri- 
ous I have ever seen—built of course in Great 
Britain for a Russian Company. Charges propor- 
tionately high. fee 

Almost before you know it you are gliding up 
the Bosphorus. Rambling hills on either hand, 
dotted with innumerable houses and villas, and 
occasionally crowned by a fragment of a Genolese 
or Turkish fortification. The scene is interest- 
ing, but it will not much move an experienced 
traveller. The architecture is all commonplace 
and the fortifications are not large enough to be 
imposing—at least from the deck of a passing 
steamer. Their dark history of war and crime, of 
intrigue and misery, may be partially known to a 
few experts, but the general reader is ignorant of 
it. There is nothing that possesses, say, the gran- 
deur of Chillon or the place among immortal 
themes that Chillon owes to Byron’s verse. The 
modern villas belong mostly to rich or noble 
Turks—the Khedive had one of them, that is to 
siy, the Khedive of 1914. 

Constantinople proper you do not see till you 
reach the Golden Horn. This is a small arm of 
the Bosphorus, running at right angles to it, 
Naturally you do not see it till you enter it, and 
then you find, quite suddenly, that you are in the 
very heart of Constantinople. The city occupies 
the low hills surrounding the Horn, so closely 
that there is not an inch of empty ground any- 
where; you see nothing but tier after tier of 
houses rising above you. The effect is startling 
enough, especially as you come upon the scene so 
suddenly, but I quite decline to call it beautiful. 
The moment your eye lights on any particular 


=e 


building it is seen to be mean and hideous; 

square block with square windows in it, the colou 
harsh and staring. The only objects that brea 
the monotony are one or two fine mosques ; ther 


‘is also the Palace quarter, where a few towers ar 


visible. 

Turning your back on the Golden Horn an 
looking across the Bosphorus you perceive Gall 
poli, which will not long interest you, as it wholl 
resembles Constantinople, without anything c 
historic interest to promise the explorer. Th 
quay where steamers touch lies just at the junc 
tion of the Horn and the Bosphorus; it is sma. 
but sufficient for its purpose, and I had no troubl 
in landing and lodging myself at the Hote 
Germania, 

All the hotels lie up the hill on the north sid 
of the Horn, in the quarter called Pera, which ha 
always been the foreigners’ place of residence. } 
is now an immense straggling region, with fairl 
good streets of a commonplace continental type 
Here are situated the best shops of Constar 
tinople, but compared with those of other Europe 
cities they are neither splendid nor interesting 
There is an excellent system of cars placing 
parts of the city in communication. 

Constantinople of the Turks lies on the oth¢ 
side of the Horn, which is now crossed by a fir 
pontoon bridge. The caiques of ancient day 
have now vanished, their place being taken by 
crowd of little steamers. This change is a gre: 
loss from the xsthetic point of view, as tl 
steamers burn soft coal, which fills the Horn wi 
dense suffocating smoke. 

The buildings of the old city are a degree mo 
interesting than those of Pera. Most of th 
are just the same in type and look as thous 
fifty years might be the limit of their antiquit 
but there are some picturesque little bits, whe 
vines over trellised court-yards, and occ 
sionally there isa fragment which speaks of t! 
middle ages or even a remoter past. The stree 
are very narrow and crooked and lead nowhey 
and even with Badecker’s excellent maps mu 
patience is needed to make your way about. TI 
patience, however, at the time of my ‘visit. W 
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WILLIAM’S NEW RECRUIT. 


Mou4MMED: “Victory or Death !” 
Wi iam. “ Let’s divide the task; for you 
death: for me victory.” : 


* 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


not tried by dirt or foul smells. The cleanliness 
of the whole city struck me as astonishing. I 
understand, of course, that this is an innovation ; 
a few years ago the tourist’s leading impression 
of Constantinople was one of dirt and dogs. 
Both to-day have equally vanished.* 

Equally vanished is the Constantinople of remote 
antiquity. Whatever is left of it is presumably 
in part: underground, for cities have a strange way 
of hoisting themselves on the shoulders of their 
predecessors ; the most striking scene in this kind 
visible to-day isthe Atmeidan. The Horse- Maidan, 
we Anglo-Indians would say; it was a Turkish 
place of exercise occupying the place of the Hippo- 
drome. The reforming activities of recent years 
have turned it into a pleasant little garden, where 
the sacred relics which it enshrines are honoured 
with due care. The most ancient of these is the 
granite obelisk which Theodosius brought from 
Egypt; it was erected here on a pedestal, where 
he and his family are represented in their box at 
the circus. The visitor, probably more or less 
familiar with things Egyptian, will no doubt gaze 
with utmost curiosity on the pedestal, where the 
clumsy grouping of the Royal Family gives us no 
exalted idea of the Court or their art. 

More moving in its interest is the bronze pillar 
which once supported the tripod at Delphi conse- 
created by the Greeks after their victory at Plataea. 

Round the pillar are carved the bodies of three 
snakes, whose heads were struck off by Mahmud 
when he entered the city in 1453. Thus what is 
left is now (as usually) but a fragment of the past ; 
it serves no other purpose than to make the past 
fora moment real. Our early acquaintance with 
the past being founded on books, our first 
sight of the actual relics of antiquity brings with 
it a pleasing shock of conviction and reality. Of 
course under other circumstances this experience 
might be connected with literature. In India, for 
instance, where all great monuments are vaguely 
ascribed to the Pandus, we miss the sense of 
connection with their authors which we should 
derive from some written historical record of 
their origin. 

No doubt there are many small traces of the 
Byzantine age which the eye of the trained archeo- 
logist would detect, but for the tourist these do 


* The dogs’ lives were spared but they were transport- 
ed to an unoccupied island where, through some over- 
sight of Destiny, they were starved to death. 

Bacon somewhere remarks on the charity of the 
Turks towards animals; it was at Constantinople that a 
Christian boy “had like to have been put to death, for 
that in a waggishness he gagged » long-billed fowl.” 
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not exist, and when he has surveyed the Atmeidan 
he had better turn at once to the Museum, 
This is a large and very creditable institution, 
where the only trace of the old Turkish spirit is 
that you are not allowed to take notes. I almost 
wished that the authorities had something better 
to look after, so painstaking was their care of many 
insignificant fragments of antiquity. Destiny, 
however, has only committed to them one first 
rate treasure, the Alexander Sarcophagus, It 
was once thought to contain the clay of the 
great Emperor himself, but this is now known 
to be out of the question. It is a marble 
structure, with deep reliefs on every side, 
the figures being comparatively small and _pic- 
torial as much as plastic in their effect. On 
two sides there are battle-scenes of Persians 
and Macedonians, on two others hunting scenes, 
The most successful is one of the battle-scenes, 
and it is one of the finest pieces of Greek art in 
existence. The drapery, the flesh, the pose and 


the action all show the unapproachable grace and 


charm of Greece; it is strange to find them 
associated with a scene of cruelty and bloodshed. 
But you can hardly think of it as a battle piece— 
not at least till you have quite forgotten its artistic 
qualities or take them simply for granted. This, 
for me at least, in the moment of my arrival, was 
impossible, for I came from Japan, where I had 
learned to worship—as I did then and do now— 
the art of Mongolia; but there is nothing in it 
to eclipse Greece, and it was a kind of renaissance 
on entering the Turkish Museum—where [ expected 
nothing of the kind—to find myself face to face 
with a masterpiece of Athens. 

We return once more to art and architecture. By 
the Atmeidan stands the famous mosque, once the 
Church of Aja Sophia, Hagia Sophia, the Divine 
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wisdom of Christian theology. It makes but a poor — 


impression from the outside, like all Byzantine 
architecture. The minarets are tall and graceful 
and like the minarets of other mosques they lend 
one—the only—poetic touch both to the building 
itself and the masses of the architecture of Con- 
stantinople. This unimposing character of the 
exterior makes the first step into the building all 


the more striking ; you are quite overwhelmed by | 


its grandeur, its far-reaching tremendous lines 


and the extraordinary impression of finality that | 


it makes. I think myself there is always 
something of this impression about the © 
round arch; it isthe most enduring of all | 


architectural forms and of course it is 
dominant in the Byzantine style. 


pre- 
There are. 
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round arches and colonnades forming the side- 
walls of Santa Sophia, the great dome is round, 
and a great sense of harmony pervades the 
‘whole interior. No less is it pervaded by a 
strong impression of antiquity, the colour of the 
stone being deepened and mellowed by the flight 
of centuries. Mahommedan ritual has not much 
changed the general appearance of things; there 
is of course no Christian altar, and in the empty 
apex a mihrab has been cut in the wall; a few 
stone pulpits are scattered about, and that is all. 
The mosaics have been damaged and partially 
obliterated. 


Other mosques in Constantinople have all been 
framed on the lines of this, and as this was the 
first I visited, the others did not much impress me. 
Without much expectation I came therefore to 
the Suleimanie Mosque, reading unmoved in 
Baedecker that it was built by an Albanian in 
1550, with the especial design of excelling Aja 
Sophia in its own style. This did not seem at all 
likely, and mere imitation of any work of art, no 
matter how successful, moves no spectator 
to great admiration. But what was my amaze- 
ment, on surveying the building, to find that 
the architect had indeed fulfilled or at least justified 
his proud attempts; the Suleimanie not only 
fears no comparison with its great predecessor 
but even in some small points excels it. In. some 
details of the pillars and arches within it seems to 
me more perfectly successful, and whether this 
opinion be right or not at least there can be no 
doubt of its supreme success. Of course I am 
well aware that to deliver a verdict on such great 
buildings from the impressions of a single visit 
is presumptuous. To appreciate and judge them 
with discretion you must wander about them and 
sit in them for many hours, or many days, even 
through many years, but when this is out of the 
question one must: offer a first impression for 
what it is worth. And though Aja Sophia has more 
tragic memories and occupies a vaster space in 
history and in the thoughts of men, still, if I 
had but a day in Constantinople again I should 
first return to the Suleimanie. 

Be it observed that I had nine days in Con- 
stantinople on this visit, but they were not days of 
philosophy and calm inspection of monuments. 
On the contrary it was just during those days 
that the Great Powers were firing off declara- 
tions of war against each other ; like ordnance of 
the largest calibre these filled the sky with long- 
echoing reports, proclaiming the end of a secular 
epoch. It needed but little reflection to presage 
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at least as possible the ruin of Constantinople 
and Santa Sophia, and I felt as it were laid upon 
us the duty of seeing them before they perish- 
ed—but I had also to get myself away in good 
time and there was a serious question of funds, 
for all my money was in Russian notes and 
nothing was negotiable. Thos : Cook was besieged 
by distressed tourists, clamouring for money 
and unappeased by the sympathy which was all 
he could offer them. I found myself reduced to 
a meala day, my excursions circumscribed and 


even my thoughts disagreeably pre-occupied. 


Finally, Cook squeezed out a little gold, a com- 
patriot changed a note, and an Italian boat—the 
Capri—blessings on its name—took me and a 
vast crowd of other fugitives to the Piraeus. 

I anticipate, however, and before I deal with 


the parting scene I will speak of the population 


of Constantinople. | 

Gone, for ever, [ may say, is the gorgeous past. 
A trace of it passed before my eyes in a little 
book of pictures, which I bought from a Turkish 
hawker on the quay. Here are types of all 
officials and functionaries of the Sublime Porte. 
in the days of its haughty splendour. There were 
no tourists in those days, but how they would 
have feasted their eyes on the many colourec 
turbans and robes by which the Sultan’s retinus 
made themselves known, each in his degree, Granc 
Vizier, Policeman, high or low, mute or eunuch 
Scribe or Judge. Now all but a dream. Ng 
crowd haunts the Palace Doors; the Sublime 
Porte, like the Castle of Bombay, is but an officia 
phrase. 


Even the common dress of old Turkey, th 
baggy trousers and turban, are seldom to be see! 
in the city, though I saw enough of them amon; 
the soldiers taat were mobilised. Educated Turk 
all wear Kuropean dress, the fez alone proclaimin; 
the Mussalman, though the fez itself is misleading 
since many Armenians wearit. But monotony o 
dress would not prevent the street crowd fron 
being intensely interesting, if only you had 
friend to explain it to you. Otherwise, it i 
impossible to tell whom you are looking at. Th 
Turkish women do indeed, not afew of thew 
even to-day go about veiled, in solemn blac 
dresses that inflame no stranger’s passions. Bu 
many have taken. to Kuropean garments an 
such cannot by a stranger’s eye be distinguishe 
from females of other races. And many race 
crowd the streets of Constantinople; Greek: 
Italians, Jews, Armenians and non-descripts froz 
all parts of South-Hastern Europe. Black eye 
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and complexions cream or sallow are common 
amongst them all. So, too, in Constantinople is 
stylish dress. The very poor presumably keep 
' to their own quarters, for I saw little of 
them and beggars are no longer allowed in 
prominent places. Perhaps they have been 
provided for elsewhere, like the dogs ; I know not. 


The good humour of the populace struck me 
very much—considering what a crisis prevailed. 
There were struggling crowds atthe banks— 
struggling for nothing !—and crowds at the bakers’ 
shops struggling for bread. But there was no 
loud talking and no quarrelling. Even the 
soldiers, French, German and Turkish, all leaving 
to fight each other, all agreed not to quarrel in the 
streets of Constantinop‘e. I think it must have 
been present to every one’s mind what fearful 
scenes might be enacted if disorder once began 
there, with countless thousands of ancient ene- 
mies face to face and no police force of any size to 
restore order. Things might easily develop into 
a massacre unprecedented in the whole history of 
bloodshed. I at least thought so, and perhaps 
others; at any rate the whole crowd showed 
itself wonderfully quiet and self-controlled. 

But where amidst them all was the veritable 
Turk? Tosee him wasindeed my chief desire 
in visiting Constantinople. For he is not the least 
part of the great question, what is Europe and 
what is Asia? Whothen isthe Turk? It is 
not easy to spot him even in Constantinople, not 
even in a mosque, for many visitors from Central 
Asia draw themselves up in line among the 
Turkish believers in the mosques. Perhaps the 
Turkish regiments afforded the best chance of 
discerning the Turkish features and if this 
be so, and if my own judgment is correct, 
then (i) the Turk ix a white man, (ii) his 
features are something like those of old-fashioned 
Scotland. It would not follow that the Turkish 
invaders of the fifteenth century wore the same 
features, for (i) natural features change from age 
to age, (ii) there has no doubt been a great mix- 
ture of foreign, even of European blood, amongst 
the Turks. Nevertheless I venture on these con- 
jectures as not impossible :—(i) the Turks never 
were a Mongolian people; (ii) they are closer 
allied to the Persians than to the Mongols ; (iii) 
but closer to the white than to the sallow or olive 
coloured races (remembering indeed that these 
white races should rather be called “ florid,” and 
that the white races, as opposed to the brown, 
should be divided,into sallow and florid), Probably 
the ancestors of the Hungarians were not very 


different from those of the Turks, though 
in Europe they have become their determined 
enemies.. What stepped in between them was 
the Christian religion, and later the growth of 
political and moral freedom (“individualism uy 
in Kurope. This last is the chief dividing line 
between Europe and Asia, though it came very 
nearly being crossed by the Arabs; Ibn 
Khaldoun is more modern in tone than any. 
European of his age. But it was never in sight 
among the Turks, though their character has 
some elements that appeal to the European, and 
the actual gulf between them and the European of 
the fifteenth century was comparatively small. 
The name of Christianity—for one dotbts if much 
real difference in point of view lay beneath it—kept 
them apart, and incessant war hardened their 
mutual sentiment. Later on, the movement of 
the Revolution created a more real breach than 
anything that preceded it. 


Turkey had its own Revolution a few years ago, 3 


and we know that her friends had great hopes of 
her future. Nor, if as judged by Constantinople 
alone, would those hopes appear groundless. 
There is no doubt that much has been gained in 


the administration of the city and real—probably — 
It is in this | 
country districts, as I am told, that the worst | 


permanent-——progress has set in. 


failings of old Turkey survive, the corruption, 


misgovernment and cruelty which made the 


| 


name of the whole country a reproach. There | 


is only too much evidence 
these changes ; 


an optimist that there was plenty at Con- 


stantinople to encourage a hope that good influen- | 


ces might spread abroad and redeem the future. 


in support of ° 
but I think without being | 


Unfortunately the Turks have taken the wrong | 


turning in the war, so their opportunities for | 


good or bad government are likely to be cut: 


short. 


I fancy that most tourists will carry away from > 
Constantinople some kindly feelings towards the ‘| 
Turk. Whatever be his corruption in office, he | 
is an honest man in private dealings, at least more 
holy than his neighbours in the Levant. | 
Having been bred to a ruling part he does not ' 
practice importunities for buckshish, and 
you treat him like a gentleman he does not’ 
impose on you. His manners and his speech are | 
quiet, and I fancy he must be classed among the'!| 
taciturn rather than the voluble of mankind. "i 

Constantinople I left as one of the stream of | 


refugees. Very thankful I was to find myself on' 
the Capri surveying the quay behind me, 


if’ 
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There were streams of country Turks mobilised 
for the great adventure, tramping in with their 
few belongings slung in bags about them, press- 
ing forward to the depots where arms and 
uniforms were served out and thence onwards 
to the frontier. Most of them were young, but 
there were many grizzled heads to be seen and 
age itself was not spared. Nothing was spared. 
The cab horses were all seized, and I could 
scarcely get myself and my baggage transported 
to the quay. Turkey surely meant to strike that 
very moment and I cannot imagine now what 
held her back. 


Eighteen nationalities crowded the Capri. She 
came from Odessa, and brought with her three 
Englishmen, escaped by a miracle from Baku. 
Then there were hundreds of fugitive Greeks, 
battered wretched people who ought on every 
ground of reason to have flung themselves into 
the sea, but far from doing so had made it the 
aim of their lives to multiply their kind. Many 
were going from Constantinople to Smyrna— 
no great change of misery. But people like these, 
born and bred to misery, do not seem to feel it ; 
paradoxically, as one may say, they seem to be 
somfortable only in a state of misery. If, for 
instance, you could cure their sore eyes, they 
would be uneasy till they got them infected again. 
Endless bundles they carried with them; broken 
‘urniture, as cumbrous and unprofitable as Bar- 
lolph’s late-case; in good sooth they were a 
‘ picturesque ” crowd. Sleeping among them there 
vas a Russian millionaire, with his pockets stuffed 
ull of Russian notes. In the first class there was 
n American rich‘in gold, who gave half a sovereign 
o the boatman at Smyrna and peradventure came 
earer being robbed and murdered than he 
nagined. I hope he got through to the Stars 
ad Stripes all right. Then there were French 
ad Italians, and heaps of Germans. I sat at table 
ith eleven Germans and one Russian. We were all 

i; war, yet, we were all good friends on that boat. 
aose Germans were all men of nearly forty years 
age, dragged from their families and their busi- 
ss to danger and possibly to death and almost 
rtainly to ruin, but their tone was cheerful 
d quite friendly to Great Britain, They 
re not Germans of to-day’s Imperial mould 
t Germans of an earlier day, which no one 
ems more than myself. We exchanged views 


a little, not losing right of realities. or forgetting 
our countries’ causes, but joining in a hope 
that human nature would not be degraded nor 
human good feeling swept away by the coming 
struggle. Germany has done much in the last 
three months to bring about this disaster to 
Europe and the world, but I am glad to think 
my own last interview with the enemy was one 
from which (when they are scourged into peni-' 
tence) [ can draw strength against malice and — 
catch a vista of reunion. In our dealings with our 
fellow-men it is always general views that foster 
enmity and cynicism, kindly feeling springs up 
between man and man. ‘TI hate mankind,” 
said Swift, ‘‘ but I can make a shift to love Tom 
and Dick and Harry.” 


Swiftly the Capri turned from the quay, and 
glided out of the Golden Horn, and in a moment 
the myriad houses of the city, the mosques and 
the seraglio was lost to view. The voyage was not 
uncomfortable. The food was excellent. The 
passengers by common consent avoided all quar- 
relling and the horror of the scene disappeared in 
a kind of gaiety. We had an anxious day at the 
Dardanelles, where the Turks for twenty-four 
hours refused to pass us. Their attitude was 
variously interpreted by the passengers. Some 
opining they had lost a torpedo, others that 
nothing more was designed than to establish © 
the power of Turkey. Anyhow, there we lay 
for a day, surveying the long hills that line the 
Strait, gaunt wildernesses, of no civilisation 
reminiscent or prospective. Next us was the 
Saghalien, crowded with French reservists, who 
had left Pera four days before, with much waving 
of tricolours and singing of the Marseillaise. 
Now they were Turkish prisoners—and I believe it 
was weeks before they escaped. We were luckier, 
for next day our release was sanctioned, and a 
tug was sent to guide us through the mines. We 
did not fail to follow her inch by inch, till at last 
she hooted in token of our security and we joy- 
ously hooted a triple note—at once acknowledg- 
ment and farewell. | 

Thence to the Piraeus. A moment’s sensation 
as the Breslaw and G'oeben raced past us; a little 
tedium at Smyrna and at last the Piraeus. 
Most of the passengers went on with the Capri 
but I tumbled ashore and stepped forth to re- 


. connoitre for another campaign. 
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The Neutral States of South-Eastern Europe 


GREECE, RUMANIA, AND BULGARIA, 


BY REV. E M. MACPHAIL, M.A., B.D. 


S the attitude which Greece, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria have adopted, and still more the 
attitude which they may adopt in the near 
future, with regard to the Great War, is 

naturally attracting much attention at present, a 
short sketch of the history of these thrce states 
may be of interest. They are all in their present 
form the outcome of the development of the spirit 
of nationality, the growth of which was such a 
marked characteristic of the nineteenth century, 
and which, along with Turkish misrule, has been 
the chief cause of the neekoep of the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe. 

Greece was the first af these little kingdoms to 
achieve independence. For more than three cen- 
turies it had been under Turkish domination, for 
soon after the fall of Constantinople in 1453 
Muhammad II. effected its conquest. In the 
end of the seventeenth century when the Austri- 
ans drove the Turks out of Hungary across the 
Danube, their allies the Venetians succeeded in 
conquering the Morea and Attica, but they were 
unable to retain their conquests, and a century 
passed before the liberation of Greece took place. 
Curiously enough it was in Rumania that the re- 
volt began. Moldavia and Wallachia had long been 
governed by Greek governors sent from Constan- 
tinople, and Ypsilanti, the son of a former gov- 
ernor of Moldavia, raised the standard of revolt 
at Jassy in 1821. The Rumanians, however, 
did not like the Greeks, and the Turks easily 
suppressed the rising. In Greece itself they were 
less successful. All through the Peloponnesus, or 
the Morea as it 1s now called, and in many of the 
islands risings took place, and Ali Pasha of 
Janina though a Muhammadan sided with the 
Greeks. In spite of massacres of the usual type 
the Turks were unable to suppress the revolt and 
had at last to callin the army of Mahomet Ali, 
the ruler of Egypt, to assist them. Athens was 
taken, the Morea was being corquered and 
ravaged, and it looked asif the Greek cause were 
hopeless. But much sympathy for the Greeks 
had been evoked in Western Europe, and though 
the Holy Alliance looked with disfavour on all 
national movements, the Czar Alexander I. began 
to take a friendly interest in them. Alexander 
died in 1825 and was succeeded by Nicholas I., 
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whose interst soon took an active form. Canning, 
who was now Prime Minster in Britain, also 
favoured the Greeks, and an agreement was come 
to between Britain and Russia that Greece 
should be made intoa tributary state. France 
joined the Alliance and by the Treaty of London 
made in 1827, a short time before Canning’s 
death, it was agreed that the three Powers 
should insist that the war should cease at 
once, and that if the Porte did not agree 
soon to their proposals Greece should be 
made altogether independent. The three Powers 
sent their fleets to Navarino where the Egyptian 
fleet was lying, and called on Ibrahim Pasha to 
cease hostilities. One of the Egyptian ships fired. 
with the result that an engagement took place, 
and the Egyptian fleet was destroyed. The new 
British ministry regretted this as ‘‘an untoward 
event,” but Nicholas proceeded to declare war by. 
himself. The Turks were defeated and by the 
Treaty of Adrianople in 1829 the Porte agreed to 
recognise the independence of Greece. A Con- 
ference in London in 1830 settled the boundaries 
of the new state. It was decided that it should 
be a constitutional monarchy and in 1833 Prince 
Otho of Bavaria became king of the Hellenes. 
King Otho did not prove to be a great success 
asamonarch. A revolt took place in 1862 and 
he was deposed. A new king was found in the _ 
person of Prince George, the second son of the. 
King of Denmark and the brother of Queen | 
Alexandra. He became king in 1863 and was | 
murdered two years ago in Salonika shortly 
after the war. Soon after his accession Britain 
handed over to Greece the Ionian Islands over 
which she had exercised a protectorate since 
1815. Greece was not satisfied with the amount 
of territory given to her in 1830, but dur- 


ing the Crimean War the Allies compelled 
her to keep quiet. When the Russo-Turkish 
War broke out in 1877, ‘however, Greece 


joined the enemies of Turkey. The Powers at 
the Congress of Berlin recommended the Porte to 
rectify the boundaries of Greece and in 1881 she 
received most of Thessaly. In 1897 she again 
went to war with Turkey, On this occasion 
Crete was the cause of the war. Crete which 
was conquered by Turkey in 1668 is inhabited 
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chiefly by Greeks who wished to be united to 
Greece. Constant risings against the Turks took 
place in the course of the nineteenth century. 
Greece also desired the union and when in 1896 
the Cretans again revolted Greece intervened to 
assist them. In the war of 1897 the Greeks were 
completely defeated by the Turks, and had to 
cede some territory and pay an indemnity. 
Crete, however, waS made into an autonomous 
state under the protection of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, with Prince George of Greece 
as High Commissioner. 

Rumania was the next of the three neutral 
kingdoms to gain independence. Though later 
of gaining it than Greece, Rumania asa matter 
of fact never had come so completely under the 


control of the Turks as the rest of the Balkan 
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Peninsula. Rumania isy composed of the old 
Danubian Principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia 
and coincides to a considerable extent with the 
old Roman province of Dacia which Trajan added 
to the Empire in 106 A.D. The Rumanians 
claim to be a Latin people, the descendants of the 
old settlers of Dacia, and their language is 
certainly a Romance language though considerably 
modified by Slavonic influences. There has been 
a good deal of controversy as to whesher the 
Viachs or Wallachs are now really Latins, for 
their country was for centuries swept by count- 
less hordes of invaders of different races. The 
more one ‘investigates the question of race, the 
more one becomes convinced that purity of race 
is largely a fiction, at all events in countries that 
have experienced successive waves of invasion 
or migration. Persistence of language seems, 
however, to argue for the persistence of a race, 
and in all probability the Rumanians are as much 
entitled to be regarded as Latins as are many 
Italians, and are as much Latin in blood as many 
of the continental Greeks are Greek. Many of 
the Daco-Romans found shelter in the Carpa- 
thians, and when the force of the invading hordes 
of Slavs and Mongols was spent descended from 


, the mountains as did the remnants of the Visi- 


gothic-Romans in Spain. In religion the Ruma- 
nians belong for the most part to the Orthodox, 
Greek Church. . 

The two Principalities came into existence 
about the end of the thirteenth century after the 
wave of Tartar invasion had receded. A Ruma- 
nian chief, named Rudolf the Black, came down 
from the Carpathians and established himself in 
Wallachia about 1290, and a few years later a 
Rumanian colony from Transylvania, headed by 
one Dragoche, settled farther north in Moldavia. 


to acknowledge the Sultan as its suzerain. 
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In the course of the fourteenth century Walla- 
chia became tributary to the Turks, but was 
allowed to retain its local independence. Mol- 
davia being farther off remained independent till 
after the fall of Constantinople when it, too, had 
For 
atime it continued to enjoy practical independ- 
ence but internal dissensions played into the 
hands of the Turks, and concessions were made 
by princes who wished to obtain the favour of 
the Sultan. John the Terrible, who became 
Prince of Moldavia in 1572, revolted against the 
Turks but was ultimately defeated and -slain. 
His later contemporary Michael the Brave, who 
became Prince of Wallachia in 1593, was for a 
time successful in creating a “ Great Rumania,” 
for he brought under his sway Transylvania and 
Moldavia, The Rumanian spirit of nationality, 
however, was not yet strongly developed, and the 
Hungarian nobles hated him. Moldavia revolted ;. 
he lost Transylvania, and while trying to re-con- 
quer it was treacherously murdered. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies the condition of the Rumanians was very 
miserable. This was due partly to the bad 
system of government and partly to the wars 
caused by the ambition of Austria and Russia. 
The Princes or Hospodars of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia were appointed by the Sultan and were: 
constantly changed. Until the revolt of Greece. 
took place, the administration of Ottoman affairs 
was largely entrusted to the Phanariots—the 
Greeks who inhabited the Phanar quarter of Con- 
stantinople. Their influence became very great 
in the Principalities. All appointments implied in- 
trigues and the payment of large sums to the 
Phanariots and the Porte, and the Hospodars 
recouped themselves for their expenditure at the 
expense of their subjects. The native nobles or 
boyards of course raised the national cry of 
‘“ Rumania for the Rumanians,” which in their’ 
mouths meant that they ought to be given offices 
and the opportunities for plunder which office 
meant to them, but the Phanariots continued to 
increase in power, and from 1716 to 1821 the 
Hospodars were always Phanariots. nyt 

When Russia began to appear above the hori- 
zon as a great power the Rumanians turned to 
her for help. In the Turkish war of 1711 Peter the 
Great entered the Principalities. He failed igno- 
miniously to achieve anything against Turkey 
but his successors were more fortunate. It seemed 
for a time as if Russia under’ Catherine II. were 
going to annex the Principalities but Austrian . 
jealousy prevented this from happening. ‘he 
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‘Treaty of Kutchuk-Kaindardji in 1774, h6wever, 
gave Russia an informal protectorate over the 
_Principalities while it secured various privileges 
for their inhabitants. By way of compensation 
Austria in 1774 obtained Bukowina, the north- 
eastern corner of Moldavia, from the Sultan. In 
1802 Russia increased her influence by making 
the Suitan agree that the Hospodars should not 
be removed without the consent of the Czar, and 
in 1812 obtained the part of Moldavia between 
the Pruth and the Dniester known:as Bessarabia. 
This annexation was a great grief to the Rumani- 
ans and their experiences during the frequent 


occupations of their territories by Russian armies - 


made them feel by no means anxious to become 
subjects of the Ozar. 


The revolt of Greece and the Treaty of Adria- 
nople brought much relief to the unfortunate 
Rumanians. _ Henceforward they were to be 
ruled by native Hospodars who were to be 
appointed for life. They were to have complete 
internal independence and merely pay a fixed 
tribute to the Porte. On the other hand 
Rumania had become practically a Russian 
protectorate. In spite of this, however, 
Rumania now began to prosper and a genuine 
national feeling began to grow, largely under the 
influence of French ideas. The vision of a great 
Rumania, in which the Rumanians of Transyl- 
vania, Bukowina and Bessarabia should be united 
with Moldavia and Wallachia, began to appear—a 
vision which may have important consequences in 
the not far distant future. But two wars were 
still needed to unite and free completely the two 
Principalities. When war broke out between 
Russia and Turkey in 1853, Russia occupied the 
Danubian Principalities. This in due course led 
to the Crimean War. When that war was ended 
by the Treaty of Paris in 1856 the Russian Pro- 
tectorate over them was abolished, part of 
Bessarabia was restored to Moldavia, and the two 
Principalities were to be allowed in future to have 
separate, independent, national administrations. 
Great Britain and France had _ wished that 
they should be united into a single state 
but Austria and Turkey would not permit this. 
But Moldavia and Wallachia took the matter 
into their own hands and solved the problem in 
1859 by each of them electing Colonel Alexander 
Couza as their Prince. In November of the same 
year the united Principalities took the name of 
Rumania. 

In 1866 Prince Couza was deposed and Prince 
Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen—a cousin 


_ army had rendered. 


. sixth century A.D., 


of the Royal family of Prussia—was elected. He 
reigned till his death in the autumn of last year 
when he was succeeded by his nephew Ferdinand. 
Under his rule Rumania prospered and succeeded — 
in acquiring complete independence, In the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1877 the Rumanian army 
joined the Russians and gained great glory for 
itself at the siege of Plevna. By the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878 Rumania was declared to be 
independent of Turkey and in 1881 its ruler | 
assumed the title of king. At the same time, 
however, Russia made a grave diplomatic mistake, 
She insisted at Berlin that Bessarabia should be 
restored to her and that Rumania should take in 
exchange the territory at the mouth of the 
Danube known as the Dobrudaza, chiefly inhabited | 
by Bulgarians. The Rumanians bitterly resented 
this renewed dismemherment of their country, . 
and all the more that it naturally seemed a 
strange return for the important services their | 
It isno wonder that this 
has beer. remembered by the Rumanians and has 
cooled any feelings of gratitude towards Russia 
that otherwise they might have felt: 


While Rumania has thus been playing a promi- 
nent part in the political movements and intri- 
gues as well asin the wars of south-eastern | 
Europe for the last two hundred years, very : 
different has been the case with Bulgaria, though | 


that country occupied a much more distinguished | 


position than Rumania did in the middle ages. | 
Europe indeed knew little and cared less about , 
Bulgaria and the Bulgarians until it was startled , 
in the summer of 1876 by the gruesome accounts . 
of “the Bulgarian atrocities.” And yet at one 
time Bulgaria had been the leading power in the ' 
Balkan Peninsula andthe Bulgarians had been | 
the dread of the Eastern Empire. The modern 
Bulgarians are essentially a Slavonic people, 
speaking a Slavonic language. In the fifth or. 
the Serbs, or as we call them | 
the Slavs, crossed the Danube and penetrated | 
into the Eastern Empire. Some of them settled 
in the country south of the Danube now known) 
as Bulgaria, while others went westwards and} 
settled between the Danube and the Adriatic. : 
These latter were the ancestors of the people who | 
live now-a-days in Servia and Montenegro as well | 
asin Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Slavonia, | 
Croatia, and other parts of Austria-Hungary, 
The eastern Slavs who inhabited the old Roman 
province of Moesia were conquered by a Finno- 
Ugrian tace called the Bulgars, but they succeed- 
ed in assimilating their conquerors though they 
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kept the Bulgarian name, In the ninth century 
they were Christianised by two brothers Cyril 
and Methodius. Cyril invented for them the 
adaptation of the Greek alphabet which is used in 
Russia and throughout most of the Balkan 
states, and which in honour of its inventor is 
called the Cyrillic alphabet. In the tenth century 
the Bulgarian Ozars ruled over most of the 
Balkan Peninsula. In 1018 the Emperor 
Basil II. destroyed the Bulgarian Empire which 
had then reached the height of its power under 
its Czar Samuel. Basil in honour of his victories 
was called Boulgaroktonos, i.e, the slayer of 
Bulgars. For a hundred and eighty years the 
Bulgarians were under the domination of the 
Greek Empire but in 1186 a popular rising 
under one John Asen lead to the revival 
of the Bulgarian power, and the Czar John 
Asen II, who reigned at Tirnovo from 1218 to 
1241, made Bulgaria once again the greatest power 
in south-eastern-Europe. His rule was one 
of prosperity for Bulgaria. He included in 
his dominions most of the Balkan Peninsula and 
he made the Church of Bulgaria independent of 
that of Constantinople, with a Patriarch of its own, 
With his death the glory of Bulgaria came to an 
end, and Serbia took the leading place. Early in 
the fourteenth century King Stephen of Serbia 
made Bulgaria a vassal state. The hostility of 
the two Slav states toward one another, and the 
dislike both of them felt towards the Greeks, pre- 
pared the way for the easy conquest of the 
Balkan Peninsula by the Turks. In 1389 the 
Serbian power was shattered by Murad IT. on the 
fatal field of Kossovo. In 1390 Tirnovo was 
taken and sacked by the Turks, and for nearly 
five hundred years Bulgaria disappeared from the 
map of Kurope. 

During this period Bulgaria suffered a good 
deal at the hands of the Greek clergy as well as 
at those of Turkish pashas, and the Turks seeing 
in the Bulgarian dislike of the Greeks an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out their favoured principle of 
government “ Divide and Rule” ultimately allow- 
ed the Bulgarians to have an ecclesiastical organi- 
sation of their own with an Exarch at Con- 
stantinople independent of the Greek Patriarch. 
Thus nowadays religious differences help to sepa- 
rate Bulgarians from Greeks. 

The “ Bulgarian atrocities,” to which reference 
has already been made, were the result of the 
quickening of national life caused by the in- 
surrection in Bosnia aid Herzegovina in 1875, 
That rising led to restlessness among the Slay 


populations in Turkey. The atrocities were the 
work chiefly of irregular Turkish troops who 
were sent to Bulgaria to keep it quiet. 
They succeeded in extirpating a number of Bul 

garians but it was a fatal success for Turkey. In 
1876 Serbia declared war against Turkey and 
when she was defeated the European Powers in- 
tervened. Anxious though Great Britain had 
been to protect Turkey from Russia, she could not 
in the face of the Bulgarian horrors do much, and 
when Russia declared war against Turkey in 1877 
and was joined by Greece, Serbia, Montenegro and 
Rumania, Turkey found herself without an ally. 
In the war itself Bulgaria took no part except 
that it was the scene of the most serious fighting 
between Turkey and Russia. When at last in 
the beginning of 1878 the victorious Russians 
were within sight of Constantinople the Treaty of 
San Stefano was made. According to ita great 
autonomous principality of Bulgaria was to be 
created, extending from the Black Sea to the 
Aigean and including most of Macedonia. Lord 
Beaconsfield insisted that the terms of this Treaty 
should be considered by the European Powers and 
to this Russia at last agreed. The Congress which 
met at Berlin largely modified the terms of peace. 

Bulgaria was divided, and only the part lying- 
between the Danube and the Balkans was to be 
constituted an autonomous state while southern 
Bulgaria, known as Eastern Roumelia, and Mace- 

donia were separated from it, and remained under 
Turkish rule. Bulgaria thus became a principal- 

ity and Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a 
German prince of the House of Hesse, was made 
its first ruler. At first Bulgaria and its Prince 
were completely under Russian influence, but 
gradually Bulgaria began to find that it too had a 
national feeling, and Alexander fell under the 
displeasure of the Czar. In 1885 a movement 
suddenly took place in Kastern Roumelia which 
declared itself to be united with Bulgaria. In 
spite of opposition from interested quarters, the 
union was carried out, but as a result Serbia 
declared war against Bulgaria, To the surprise 
of Europe Serbia was beaten, and Austria which 
at that period posed as the patron of Serbia had 
to intervene. Shortly after this victory, in 
August 1886, Prince Alexander was kidnapped 
and carried off to Russia by the pro-Russian 
party, but Stambuloff, the great Bulgarian states- 
man, secured the control of the government and! 
invited Alexander to return. The Prince did so| 
but at the same time foolishly offered to abdicate 
if the Czar wished it, The Czar did wish it, and 
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KING AND QUEEN OF GREECE. 


Right to left :—Prince Paul, King of Greece, Princess Irene, Duke of Sparta, Princess Helene and 
Prince Alexander, 
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had a Turkish Alliance, a Russian campaign, and— Waterloo!” 


THE NEUTRAL STATES OF SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 


he had to go. All this naturally created a strong 
anti-Russian feeling in Bulgaria. Stambuloff 
and his fellow-nationalists now had to look out 
for another prince. Their choice fell on young 
Prince Ferdinand of the Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
family who accepted the invitation in August 
1887. Russia refused to recognise Ferdinand 
for eight years but at last didso. Before that 
aappened, however, Stambuloff fell under the dis- 
oleasure of Ferdinand and was driven from power. 
Shortly afterwards he was murdered in the 
streets cf Sofia, and his murderers were left un- 
sunished. In 1908 when the revolution took 
lace in Turkey, Bulgaria declared herself inde- 
sendent and Ferdinand assumed the title of Czar 
of Bulgaria. 

During the last thirty years, Macedonia, the 
Turkish province, lying between Greece, Serbia 
ind Bulgaria, has been the chief storm-centre 
yf Eastern Europe. [n addition to Turks 
Macedonia contains Greeks, Serbians, Bulgarians 
ind Viachs or Rumanians. Each of the three 
ountries bordering on it coveted it and was jea- 
ous of its neighbours in consequence. The Sultan 
Abdul Hamid was most successful in playing off 
he Balkan powers one against the other with 
he most disastrous results so far as Macedonia 
vas concerned. When the Young Turks came 
nto power in 1908, it was hoped that they might 
ut an end to the anarchy in Macedonia, but it 
oon became apparent that their one idea of ruling 
vas to turn all the different races in Turkey, 
vhether Christian or Muhammadan, into Turks. 
[hey thus succeeded in making all of them, 
Miuhammadan Albanians and Arabs as well as 
zreeks, Serbs, Bulgarians and Vlachs, hostile to 
heir regime. The result was a hitherto unknown 
lrawing together of the usually hostile Balkan 
tates. An alliance was formed between Greece, 
3ulgaria, Serbia, and Montenegro and in the 
uutumn of 1912 war broke out between these 
tates and Turkey. Greece had shown up so badly 
n 1897 that it was not expected she would dis- 
inguish herself, and there is good reagon for 
elieving that the Germanic powers permitted 
he war because they expected that the Turkish 
my now reorganised and armed by Germany 
vould easily defeat its enemies. The opposite 
yroved to be the case, The Greeks, the Serbians, 
nd the Bulgarians all defeated the Turkish troops 
ypposed to them. The Bulgarian army advanced 
o within a short distance of Constantinople, and 
he Turks sued for peace, 

Before the war broke out the Great Powers to 
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try to prevent it had told the three Allies that 
they would not be allowed to disturb the terri- 
torial status quo. The Allies had persisted in 
spite of this warning and now that Turkey had 
collapsed, the Powers found it to be impossible to 
carry out their threat. The re-arrangement of 
the map, however, was a very delicate matter for 
two reasons. First, the Allies had been much 
more successful than they had expected to be, 
and the arrangements as to the distribution of 
territory made before the war had to be modified. 
Second, some of the Great Powers had their own 
plans and ambitions which they did not wish to 
see thwarted. Austria and Italy, for example, had 
decided views of their own upon certain points, 
especially with regard to the seaboard of the 
Adriatic. Neither Serbia, Montenegro nor Greece, 
they maintained, must be allowed to encroach 
upon Albania, which must be created into a 
separate independent state. Austria-Hungary 
also was determined to do all she could to pre- 


vent Serbia from becoming a strong power and 


thus blocking her way to the A‘gean, and there 
is now practically no doubt that when she saw 
that her way to the Aigean was being closed by 
the territorial acquisitions of Serbia she encour- 
aged Bulgaria to attack her Allies, Serbia and 
Greece. 

According to the arrangement made between 
the Allies Bulgaria was to have received a large 
acquisition of territory but now she claimed a 
great deal more than they were willing to give. 
She wished to have practically the whole of the 
ffigean coast including Salonika which Greece 
had conquered. Suddenly in the early summer 
of 1913 the Bulgarian armies without warning 
attacked those of her former Allies, ‘ Pride 
goeth before destruction,” and so it proved in the 
case of Bulgaria. Greece and Serbia proved more 
than a match for her, and her neighbours 
Rumania and Turkey took advantage of her 
distress. The Turks stole back to Adrianople in 
spite of the treaty which had just been signed 
ceding it to Bulgaria. Rumania moved _ her 
troops into Bulgaria, and announced that they 
would march on Sofia unless Bulgaria ceded 
some territory on the Danube including the 
strong fortress of Silistria. Bulgaria was brought 
to her knees, and by the Treaty of Bucharest 
she lost not merely the additional territory 
she had, coveted but also much of what 
would otherwise have been hers as well as some 
of her original territory. By the treaties which 
ended the two Balkan wars the territory of 
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Greece has been much increased. A large part 
of Macedonia including the coveted seaport of 
Salonika has fallen to her share, and she has 
gained also Crete and a number of other islands,— 
how many had not been finally settled when the 
Great War broke out. She was prevented how- 
ever from taking a part of Albania which she 
claims to be Greek, just as Montenegro in the 
north was prevented from retaining Scutari. 
The Albanians are neither Slavs nor Greeks but 
area race by themselves being probably akin to 
the ancient Illyrians. They number about a 
million and a half and have a language of their 


own. Some of them. are Christians, others are 
Mnhammadans, and they are all an_ inde- 
pendent if somewhat lawless race. Albania, 


it was arranged, was to be a separate state 
with a Prince of its own and consequently 
in the name of the principle of nationality the 
Greeks and Montenegrins were warned off by the 
Powers. It will be remembered that a German 
princeling William of Wied was for a short time 
its ruler with the title of Mpret, but he has left 
his dominions and is said to have sought a quieter 
haven in the Germanarmy. Meantime to restore 
order, Greece has temporarily re-occupied part of 
southern Albania, while Italian troops are taking 
care of Valona. 


It cannot be said that the Treaty of Bucharest 
is likely to be a permanent settlement of the 
Balkan question. It has placed Bulgarian popu- 
lations under Greece, Serbia and Rumania, and 
Bulgaria is certain to try to upset it sooner or 
later. If she is wise she will seek to come to 
an understanding with her former Allies and 
with Rumania, and to settle things in a peaceful 
manner. If, as seems probable, Austria-Hungary 
will after the war have to give Serbia and Ruma- 
nia part of the Hapsburg lands inhabited by 
Serbs and Rumanians, these two countries might 
quite well be expected to restore to Bulgaria what 
are really Bulgarian lands. The trouble with 
regard to nationality in the Balkans is that the 
different states—like the American lady in Lau- 
rence Oliphant’s story who always felt so demo- 
cratic to those above her—feel the principle of 
nationality very keenly only when they are claim- 
ing for themselves lands inhabited by people of 


their own race. When unfortunately a popul 
tion on coveted territory is an alien one, then tl 
principle of nationality gives place to that _ 
territoriality, and too often this has led to tl 
‘‘removal” of the aliens. Bulgaria is doub 
less at present closely watching the cour 
of events. She must be swayed by conflic 
ing motives—hatred of Rumania and her la 
Allies, gratitude to Russia and yet fear 
her, dislike of Turkey, fear of Austria-Hungar 
Weakened by two wars and conscious of the fa 
that Austro-German domination in the Balk: 
Peninsula would mean ultimate ruin for t 
nationalities there she will probably sacrifice h 
revengeful feelings to her manifest self-intere 
and seek by remaining neutral to gain sor 
reward when peace is made. 


It is said indeed that in all three countries t 
people are strongly in favour of joining t 
Allies and that they are being held back by thi 
Governments. It is not surprising that t 
Governments of Greece and Bulgaria, countr. 
which have just passed through two exhausti 
wars, should seek to maintain their neutrality. 
is difficult to see how Rumania can contin 
to do so. In the recent Balkan struggle she to 
no part till towards the end when without figl 
ing she secured a large slice of territory. B 
circumstances are different now, and if Rumaz 
does not come in as a combatant she may fi 
that her territorial ambitions will receive 
recognition. [ have already indicated wk 
these ambitions are. In Transylvania, Bukown 
and Bessarabia there are millions of Rumania 
and the Rumanian patriots dream of a Gre 
Rumania containing over eleven million inhab 
ants and uniting under a national governme 
all these scattered fragments of the Rumani 
race. Only with the help of Russia can ft) 
dream be even partially realised, and it will 
surprising if in the course of the next f 
months Rumania does not seek to gain the fr 
dom of her compatriots in Transylvania who ha 
so long been suffering from the domination of t 
Hungarians, and if she is not found ranging h 
self on the side of the Allies in the gre 
Kuropean struggle for the freedom of nationalit 
and of nations. 


ETHICS OF WAR IN MUSSULMAN INDIA 


MR. 8s. V. VENKATESWARA AYYAR, M.A., 
LECTURER, KUMBAKONAM COLLEGE. 


E propose in this article to deduce, as far 
as possible, from details culled from poll- 
tical history those unwritten rules and 
principles which actuated the dealings of 

uur Mussulman rulers in their wars with each 

ther and with their neighbours of other creeds. 


> 


CAUSUS BELLI. 


Various causes contributed to the wars of 
slam in India. Desire for sea-trade and land- 
mpire was probably the main cause in the 
arliest times. The invasions of the'11th century 
imed at booty and plunder and at the glory of 
conoclasm. Later’ wars were due to lust of 
ominion. Their results ripened into the Afghan 
ingdom of Delhi and the Mughal empire of 
findustan. During the same period the desire 
or the profits of the sea-borne trade of India 
ctuated the settlements of the Muhammadans in 
Malabar and their wars with local Rajahs there 
nd with the Portuguese new-comers. It is true 
hat the one great element in these wars was the 
conoclastic zeal and desire to make converts. 
3ut the force of religion has been greatly ex- 
ggerated. The colonies of Mussulman Arabs in 
indh set up a government there, which: was as 
emarkable for religious tolerance as it was for 
economic efficiency. The descendants of Arabs 
nd Moorish settlers in Malabar displayed their 
anatical zeal against the fanatical Portuguese, but 
hey had been living for long ages in that part of 
he country respecting the religious customs 
nd usages of the Malabarians. Secondly, in 
ddition to wars between the Faithful and the 
nfidel, there were also wars between one 
ect of Muhammadans and another. When 
Sunni ruler made war on a Shiah king, the 
hiah soldiers in the employ of the former seldom 
howed any scruples in fighting with brother- 
thiahs in the army of the latter. HKven men of 
he same sect thought little of slaughtering their 
ellow-réligionists when their leader had to wade 
9 the throne through slaughter and civil war. 


r<Qe-s 


Nor can it be said that these wars were more 
conspicuous for humanity than the wars of the 
Islamites with men of alien faiths. . 


COMBATANTS. 


The ethics of warfare largely depend on the 
formation of a class of combatants subjected to 
drill and discipline, and the control possessed over 
them by those responsible for the conduct of hos- 
tilities. The armies of the period consisted of a 
sort of feudal array, of bands of mercenaries en- 
gaged from time to time, and of a national militia 
recruited in rare cases by compulsory enlistment. 
Every Jaghirdar was bound to bring into the field 
a definite number of troops in accordance with the 
rank of mausab held by him. European travel- 
lers like Bernier state that in important cam- 
paigns the people at large were bound to follow 
their ruler. Mercenaries were freely employed, 
especially in the declining days of Mughal rule, 
and they had no stomach for hard or consistent 
fighting. It was difficult to maintain the rules of 
war in a motley array whose pay was mostly in 
arrears. The infantry were a despised force, 
There were a few picked troops round the person 
of .the king or emperor; the rest were a mere 
rabble of foot soldiers and camp followers. The 
fate of a battle depended on the conduct of the 
cavalry and the elephants of the line, 

Discipline in the Mughal army, already despi- 
cable in the eyes of Sher Shah, was hopelessly at 
fault in the days of Khafi Khan. Army organi- 
sation was defective too as the troops belonging 
to the noblemen. could not be easily got 
under and kept in co-ordination subject to 
the orders of the central controlling power. 
The absence of a chain of subordination among 
the sectional commanders was felt soon after a 
battle began. Absence of instruction in tactics 
must be held to account for the small number of 
officers as compared with the men in the Mughal 
army lists. ‘The fall of the Mughal empire was 
mainly due to these military difficulties. Such as 
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they were, any effectual check on the horrors of 
war on the field of battle must have been difficult 
in most cases, 

WEAPONS OF WAR. 

There is hardly any evidence of restrictions as 
regards the employment of instruments in war- 
fare. The sword, spear and javelin, were in 
ordinary use, but fighting was done also without 
such instruments. The army contained gladia- 
tors, wrestlers and boxers, besides flingeis, miners 
and .mariners. It was obviously contrary to 
etiquette to attack an unarmed person with the 
aid of weapons or for a third person to interfere 
when two were engaged in hand-to-hand combat. 
Mussalman gunnery was more efficient than that 
of the Hindus, thanks to the attention paid to 
artillery by the Turks and Egyptians. The guns 
shot not merely shot and shell aimed at the life 
of the enemy, but materials calculated to inflict 
torture on the flesh. Lead, rockets, explosives and 
Naphtha balls are mentioned by Mussalman 
writers of the Afghan period. Turks of the 
eleventh century seem to have used a ‘ magic 
stone which raised a thick fog to cause confusion 
in the ranks of the enemy.’ But these are rare 
instances. Warfare was conducted as a rule with 
the ordinary instruments, not prohibited by the 
modern rules of international law. 


METHODS OF WARFARE. 

It cannot be said that with the Mubammadans 
warfare was a ‘ game governed by elaborate rules ’ 
as it was among the Hindus in ancient and 
medieval times. But a recent writer goes too 
far when he says that the Mussalman soldiers 
were altogether unhampered by these rules 
of war. It is true that night-fighting and 
ambuscades were not plainly forbidden by 
the law and practice of Islamite nations even 
in Mughal times. Nor can it be said, as 
of Hindu warfare, that the men of the 
contending armies were comrades and compani- 
ons till the beat of drum drew them apart and 
after its resounding stopped the military opera- 
tions of the day. But these are instances where 
an invading army thought it its duty to give the 
enemy warning of its intended approach, and 
where peaceful negotiations were tried before 
hostilities were formally declared. Fighting was 
in most cases in the open plain and carried on in 
a bold straightforward fashion. There was a 
great measure of chivalry in many of the wars. 
It may be said, on the whole, that the open 
fighting of the Mughal army stood in contrast to 
the guerilla warfare and sharp reprisals of the 


Mahrattas. Ruses and stratagems were doubt- 
less employed on both sides. Instances there are 
where the surrender of an enemy was _ hastened 
by poisoning the wells and vitiating their food 
and drink, but these dishonourable devices were 
very rarely used, indeed. 

ENEMY PERSON. 

Scanty regard was shown to the person of the 
enemy. It is true that soldiers who applied for 
quarter were granted their request in normal 
cases. Barani specially mentions the fact that 
Alauddin refused quarter to the Mongol invad- 
ers. But Mughal conquerors even the best 
of them took an inhuman pride in erecting 
pyramids of the heads of the fallen enemy. Cap- 
tured spies of course suffered a cruel death. Cap- 
tured rebels were impaled-or put to death with 
excruciating torture. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that we are speaking of medieval times 
when horrors of war were great among other 
nations as well. Purchas says of Akbar’s empire 
that ‘‘ there is no instance in the world’s history 
of such a kingdom having been won not only 
with so small an amount of human suffering but 
with so positive a relief from oppression.” This 
language of exaggeration certainly contains an 
element of truth and may be made much of 
by one ambitious of obtaining a comparative 
estimate. 


ENEMY CHARACTER, 

Enemy character was acquired not merely by 
those who fought in the field but by their family 
and dependents. The capture of women and 
children belonging to the combatants was an 
unknown thing till the time of the Khaljis. But 
it became the fashion in later times that the 
women should pass into the harem of the con- 
queror and sometimes be sold into slavery with 
their children. The great Akbar introducd a 
change for the better in this respect. Im the 
seventh year of his reign he ordered that the 
wives, children and dependents of captives taken 
in war should be free from molestation and be 
neither sold nor kept in slavery according to the 
practice then in vogue. ‘If the husband pursue 
an evil course, what fault is it of the wife? And 
if the father rebel, how can the children be 
blamed?” It is difficult to determine, however, 
to what extent this counsel of perfection was 
carried into execution, That women and child- 
ren were captured as prisoners of war is clear in 
the chronicles. The Tarikh-i-Alfi mentions an 
instance in the year 1567 and the Tabakat-i- 
Akbari in 1581. The lands and: effects of an 
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enemy also acquired enemy character. Wholesale 
sack of villages «nd pillage of towns were some of 
the incidents of warfare. But it was always 
recoynised that the land of non-combatant 
agriculturists should be immune from the disturb- 
ance consequent on warlike operations. One of 
the maxims of Sher Shah was: “ If we drive away 
the agriculturist, all our conquest are but of little 
profit.” Though commercial activities between 
belligerent states were suspended during the war, 
this was no bar to the exercise of commercial 
rights by dealers in the necessaries of life. The 
Brinjaris had their rights of property and trade 
respected by tne belligerents. 
PROPERTY IN WAR. 

All the property of the enemy state and its 
subjects was the lawful prize of the conqueror. 
But the best of rulers never sanctioned plunder 
and pillage by the soldiery, Booty acquired by 
individual soldiers generally belonged to them- 
selves. Even neutral territory was not exempt 
from violation, unless there was an agree- 
ment to the effect before the commencement 
of the war. As regards cultivated lands in the 
vicinity of the camps, they enjoyed protection in 
Mughal times. The state took steps to make 
this protection effectual. ‘‘ Trustworthy men were 
appointed to carefully examine the land after the 
camp had passed and were ordered to place the 
amount of any damage done against the Govern- 
ment claim for revenue.” ‘Sometimes even bags 
of money were given to these inspectors so that 
they might at once estimate and satisfy the 
claims of the ryots and farmers.” In the land of 
the enemy the residence of the Utama, the 
Sayyids and Holy men alone were exempt from 
devastation. The temples and other places of 
infidel worship were mostly plundered or razed 
to the ground, and mosques built on the ruins. 
One broad exception has, however, to. be made. 
The Mongol race has shown in history a surpris- 
ing regard for the artistic traditions and pro- 
ducts of the countries conquered by the sword. 
Though instances of vandalism may be easily 
cited, they did not go so far as may be imagined. 
Their objects were less the noble works of archi- 
tecture and sculpture than the fine specimens 
of the iconographer’s art. 

TERMINATION OF WAR. 

War had a glorious end when it was terminat- 

ed by a treaty. The conqueror addressed the 


conquered as son and the latter reciprocated the : 
relationship, Then presents were exchanged, : 
tributes offered or insisted on and hostages de- | 
manded in the case of adversaries not thoroughly | 
subjugated. This mode of ending warfare was | 
more exceptional than usual. In most campaigns 
the idea seems to have been that war ended only 
when one of the sides was beaten into’ effective 
submission or political annihilation. The com-: 
mander of a fortress or a city who surrendered to ; 
the besiegers was usually allowed to march out: 
with his family and effects. But there were numer- 
ous exceptions to this rule. 


The conqueror took* possession not only of the’ 
lands and estates of the conquered but in many | 
cases of his women and personal belongings.’ 
Every successful campaign meant an addition to’ 
the harem of the victor. A fifth of the land taken’ 
in war was the legitimate share of the conqueror’ 
by the law of Muhammed. As regards the men of’ 
the locality, they were generally allowed to re-, 
main, if they were agriculturists ; otherwise they’ 
were liable to be driven out or enslaved. They’ 
could be subjected to the jazia or poll-tax if they, 
were not of the faith. But little else was changed 
in the land by the new masters. Peaceful com- 
merce revived with redoubled vigour owing to its 
suppression during the continuance of hostilities.” 
The life of the Thdian village went on as of old” 
and even such changes as were attempted were of 
hardly any political significance. As Sir W. 
Hunter puts it, “the Muhamimedan conquerors" 
never succeeded i in really forcing their system on! 
the races of India,” 


CONCLUSION. r 
Such were the rules of warfare, so far as one: 
could generalise from the facts of military his-+ 
tory. Local customs were, doubtless, divergent ; 
and rules which were in vogue at one time were, 
discarded by a later generation. There was 
nothing of the nature of an ‘ International Law,” 
which nations felt themselves bound to observe. 
But recent events lead us doubt whether the pre-j 
sent times are really far ahead of the medieval. 
Of what avail is the work laboriously done in the. 
‘ Palace of Peace’ at the Hague when the Halls: 
of Kultur rejoice over the sinking of the ‘ Falaba,\ 
glory in acts of submarine piracy, and applaud ) 
the massacres of Louvain and Dinant, of 
Aerschott and of Senlis ? I. 
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THE DANGER OF DRAWN 


WARS 


BY PROF. H. P. FARRELL. 


_- T the time of writing—April 12—it may be 
bs taken as absolutely certain that the 

German offensive is at anend. In the 

west they will not advance another step. 
f in the terrible days of October and November 
hey failed to pierce the allied line, notwithstand- 
ng all the advantages which numbers, long and 
areful preparation, splendid equipment, and a 
lentiful supply of all munitions gave them, how 
an they hope to do so now, when all these 
dvantages are being steadily transferred to the 
\llies 2 Even the staunchest and most confident 
terman soldier regards the position in the west 
nly as a stalemate. Paris therefore is safe, and 
-o is allof fair France that has escaped the terrible 
and of the invader. Similarly England need 
ave no fears—if she ever had any—of an inva- 
ion. If the German fleet declined to fight in 
he early days of the war when it was relatively 
tronger than it is to-day, there is an ever 
aereasing reason why it should now view the 
‘rospect of a battle with just as much disfavour. 
f it does come out and fight, the chances are 
verwhelmingly against it, but it is more than 
_kely that the fleet will be kept intact as a valu- 
ble asset in the inevitable haggling which will 
‘recede the signing of the treaty of peace. The 
nking of English merchant vessels by German 
abmarines will doubtless continue. We may 
‘ven hear of more aerial raids on the English 
yast, although since our sailors and airmen have 
iven the enemy something to think about at 
-eebrugge, these raids seem to have ceased. 
fevertheless they may occur again, But these 
ir-raids, and the so-called submarine blockade 
re not part of an organised offensive—or if they 
ve, then it is the feeblest and most foolish offen- 
ve ever undertaken. Rather they are to be 
agarded as the spiteful and vicious blows of 
efeated and disappointed men. 

Similarly on the eastern frontier the Germans 
‘ave shot their bolt and it has failed of its mark, 
he last great effort against Warsaw from the 
orth has proved fruitless. A portion of Russian 
sxrritory has been occupied, but here, as in the 
est, it may be said “ thus far and no further.” 

As for the allies of the Germans, so far from 
aking the offensive, they are hard put to it to 
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maintain themselves against the attacks of the 
Allies. It is long since we heard of any attack 
by the Austrians against Servia, They are barely 
holding their own against the Russians in the 
Carpathians. The Turkish movement in the 
Caucasus has been decisively checked. The attack 
on Egypt was never anything but a futile demon- 
stration. The head of the Persian Gulf is in 
British hands. 

Similarly throughout the Empire—in South 
Africa, in Egypt, in India, the emissaries of the 
German government have done their worst. 
Trouble has certainly been stirred up, but it has 
been suppressed owing to the staunch loyalty of 
all parts of the Empire and the wise and prompt 
measures of the Imperial and other governments 
and no result has been achieved. 

But it does not follow that because our enemies 
have reached the limit of their offensive, that we 
may breathe freely, and declare that all danger is 
at an end. On the contrary, never throughout the 
war has there been a juncture when it has been 
more necessary to set our shoulders resolutely 
to the wheel and to permit of no relaxation of 
our efforts until the task that confronts us has 
been completely achieved. We are opposed to an 
enemy who not only fights valiantly and eftficient- 
ly in the field, but also insidiously and unscrupvu- - 
lously in diplomacy, and it is in this latter kind 
of warfare that we must now be on our guard. 

If the German offensive has now come to an 
end it is equally certain that the forward move- 
ment of the Allies has not yet begun. Suppose 
the war were to come to an end now, what would 
be the position ? The Germans hold Belgium—all 
but a few square miles—a considerable portion of 
the fairest and wealthiest districts in France, and 
eastern Poland. Opposed to this, the Allies hold 
Galicia and some of the less important German 
colonies. Not a single square mile of German 
territory is at present occupied by the Allies. Is 
not the balance immeasurably in favour of the 
Germans ? What then ?¢ Well, it is the task of 
the Allies to throw the enemy back until he is at 
last driven to make a stand for the defence of the 
Fatherland, and then to carry on their offensive 
movement until the Germans themselves shall feel 
the horrors of the warfare wherewith they have 
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devastated their neighbours, and so at last shall 
be driven to sue for such terms of peace as the 
Allies shall be disposed to grant them. We are 
only now beginning to realise the magnitude of 
this task. There are two ways in which it may 
be accomplished. The first is to make a terrific 
onslaught on the German lines both east and 
west, and to drive the enemy back step by step 
by sheer hard fighting. This can be done, but 
the mind shrinks from contemplating the awful 
loss of life and bloodshed which such an attack 
entails. Shall we find our attack on the German 
trenches any easier than that the Germans them- 
selves did when they attacked the British posi- 
tion, for instance, at Ypres? And it is to be 
remembered that the Germans have had ample 
time to prepare a series of entrenched positions 
behind their outlying defences, culminating in 
the grand series of fortifications behind the 
Rhine. All these positions can be carried. Pro- 
bably when once the Germans have commenced 
their retrograde movement, and are in conse- 
quence dispirited, and it may be, demoralised, 
the successive attacks of the Allies will be easier 
of accomplishment than the first. Nevertheless 
the casualties have yet to run into many 
hundreds of thousands before the end is in sight, 
while the waste of money and munitions is 
appalling to contemplate. The Russians will find 
their task on the east no easier than that of their 
Allies on the west. Twice at least they have 
found the German network of strategic railways 
an insuperable bar to the invasion of Prussia. 
Nevertheless there are no obstacles to the inva- 
sion of Germany which cannot be overcome by 
numbers and determination, but the cost in men 
and material is great enough to terrify the weak- 
minded amongst us. 


The second way in which the Germans may 
be brought to their knees is by the process 
of starvation brought above by a rigid blockade. 
This process is already in hand, and _ its 
effects are being keenly felt in Germany. It 
is slow but very sure. By this process Germany 
should be driven to surrender at the very latest 
by the Summer of 1916. At first sight this 
method seems less costly than the first one, but 
it is to be doubted whether the bloodshed will be 
very much less in a prolonged trench warfare than 
in a shorter but more vigorous offensive move- 
ment. Certainly the cost in money will be much 
greater. Mr. Asquith has stated that the war is 
costing England a million and a half sterling a 
day. That means that if it is carried on fora 


year from now, England will have to find anothe: 
500 million sterling, and to this must be addec 
the enormous losses resulting ftom the dislocatioi 
of trade and the cessation of industry. The ruil 
of Germany may be complete, but before the en 
has come, every one of us throughout the Empir 
will have felt the pinch, and Britain will have fel 
it keenly. 

Whichever method may be adopted—and proba 
bly it will be a combination of the two, resultin, 
in not so great a loss of life as that involved i 
an immediate and desperate onslaught on th 
German trenches, nor in such a monetary loss a 
would result from a prolonged blockade, ye 
nevertheless demanding great and terrible loss. | 
have tried to show that the sacrifice that will b, 
demanded of us are such as to dismay the weak 
hearted. ‘This is Germany’s opportunity. Seein: 
that she cannot obtain that dominion of the worl« 
which she set out to obtain; seeing that th 
prolongation of the war means ruin to herse] 
she wi!l doubtless try to work upon our selfis 
fears and to obtain the best terms that she ca 
for herself by negotiation. She may offer t_ 
return to the status quo aute. She may eve 
offer to allow those colonies which have bee 
wrested from her to remain in the hands of tl, 
Allies, There is no doubt that there are peop: 
in the ranks of the latter, who, dismayed by tl’ 
prospect of the sacrifices demanded by a prolong’. 
tion of the war, would with avidity seize upon suc 
terms, and should they be refused by the allie 
governments, would form the nucleus of a “ Stcj_ 
the war” party, which would become a great an 
ever-increasing embarrassment to the governmen:: 
in the accomplishment of their task. Even no 
there are signs of the growth of such a part: 
From the Daily Mail of 27th February, I quo’, 
the following :— 

Let there be no ‘penal peace,’ cries the magnan! 
mous Professor Pigou, Let us make terms ‘with a n 
tion still strong.’..........another Professor—this o1 
of Oxford— pleads that there shall be no humiliation — 
Germany. Germany, who has spared nothing, shall he 
self be spared. The massacre of Belgium, Louvai 
Rheims—all must be forgotten and forgiven lest tl. 
feelings of Germany should be hurt. 

Feelings of outraged justice, of indignatic’ 
may be left aside. Even from the point | | 
view of our own selfish fears nothing cou | 
be more disastrous than to make peace wil, 
Germany “still strong.” Should we mal; 
peace now on the terms which Germany wou | 
offer, nothing is more certain than that tl — 
the passage of a few years will see us plunge’ 
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once again into this titanic conflict, which will be 
waged with even greuter fierceness ‘and bitterness 
on ‘both sides. Even to take the most optimistic 
view, we could not hope to be relieved of that 
incubus of huge armaments’ which has been 
the scourge of Europe for the last forty years. 
‘But it is useless to hope to be let off so lightly. 
History, which has furnished us with so many 
‘lessons and analogies for the present war, once 
again tells us plainly that if we do not bring 
‘Germany to her knees now, we shall all be at one 
‘another’s throats again within a decade. 
1 Twice during modern times has England had to 
‘wage war for the liberties of Europe—as well as 
to safeguard herself—against the onslaughts of a 
‘would-be world conqueror, just as she is doing 
‘to day. In the one case the enemy was 
‘Louis XIV., in the other it was Napoleon. Inci- 
‘dentally the Kaiser William I]. is said to have 
set both of these before him for an example. 
One wonders why he has not been warned 
‘by their disastrous failures. Against Louis 
‘XIV. England fought all through the reign 
bf William IIT. ‘along with her’ allies for 
‘the defence of the Low “Countr ies. Against the 
‘buslaughts of the French that great General, 
‘William, made a gallant and _ successful stand, 
‘but although he checked them he could~ not 
efeat them. The war dragged on from 1689 
‘ill 1697. There was a party then opposed to 
she war, as it is feared there may be now. The 
nglishmen of the day could not see their 
‘Janger. They did not put their hearts into the 
war, nor back up their gallant king. In 1697 
was concluded the Peace of Ryswick, practically 
‘Sn the basis of the status quo aute. What 
was the consequence ? In 1702 England had to 
bmbark on the war of the Spanish succession—a 
‘ar bloodier and more costly war than the one 
'vhich had been indecisively concluded in 1697. 
| In 1793 England embarked on the war with 
Revolutionary France, a war which commencing 
‘or the salvation of Europe from anarchy, re- 
‘olved itself into one of defence against Napoleon. 
This war was brought to an end by the Peace of 
(miens in 1802—a peace which was practically a 
ecognition of the status quo aute. In exactly 
ifty- -one weeks after signing this peace, England 


nd France were at war again, and continued at 
( 
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war till 1814. Even this was not sufficient, 
When the Peace of Paris was signed in the latter 
year, it seemed that all danger from Napoleon was 
at an end. Yet Waterloo had to be fought before 
he was finally defeated. 

If these examples are not enough, we turn to 
the wars with France in the middle of the 18th 
century. In 1744 France and England com- 
menced to fight about their overseas possessions. 
No decisive result was reached, and in 1748 was 
sigued the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, with the 
inevitable restoration of conquests. But the 
causes of rivalry were not removed, and in 1756 
commenced the Seven Years’ War, which after 
much bloodshed and losses at last brought the 
matter to a decision. * 

Is not the lesson driven home? History teems 
with examples of the danger of drawn wars. Ask 
any schoolboy, why, when the Persians in- 
vading Greece received a check at Marathon in 
490 B.C., they come again in 4°0; why the truce 
between Athens and Sparta in 491 B.C. in the 
midst of the Peloponnesion war came to naught ; 
why he is troubled with the details of three Punic 
wars in Roman History, and not merely one? 
The answer is always the same. The most 
superficial reading of history should prove to the 
most convinced pacificist that the only way to 
bring about a lasting peace between ourselves and 
Germany is either for us to submit to Germany’s 
demand for world dominion, or else to draw her 
teeth and deprive her of the power of doing any 
harm in the future. There is no middle course. 
If the dead bodies of our brothers—Britons, 
Colonials, Christians, Mussalmans, Hindus, Sikhs— 
do not cry out to us to finish the work for which 
they have so gladly laid down their lives, let us 
think of our own precious skins and let each one 
of us enshrine in our hearts the words which the 
Prime Minister first uttered in November of last 
year, and repeated with solemn emphasis in the 
House of Commons on the first of March :— 

We shall never sheath the sword, which we have 
not lightly drawn, until Belgium recovers in full 
measure all, and more than all, she has sacrificed, until 
France is adequately secure against the menace of 
ageression, until the rights of the smaller nationalities 
of Europe are placed upon an unassailable foundation, 


and until the military domination of Prussia is wholly 
and finally destroyed. 
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ACCOUTREMENTS,—Military dress and arms: 
equipment. 

ADJUTANT.—An officer who assists the command- 
ing officer of a regiment, 

ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES.—Inelade the signal, 
medical, supplies, transport, ordnance, railways, works, 
veteriaary and postal departments. 

ADVANCED BASE.—The area within which are situ- 
ated the advanced depots of ammunition, supplies, animals 
and material from which issues to field units are made, 

AIDE-DE-CAMP.—An officer who assists the Gene- 
ral, 


ALIEN.-—The legal tern: for a foreign resident in the 
United Kingdom. The Royal Proclamations, etc., des- 
eribe the subjects of belligerent states, as “alien ene- 
mies,” and require them to register themselves with the 
police authorities, under ‘heavy penalties for neglect. 
British subjects may not harbour an_ unregistered 
‘alien enemy.’ The Aliens Restriction Order of 1914 
places alien enemies under certain disabilities in respect 
ofthe possession of firearms, motor-cars, motor-cycles, 
petroleum, and other articles, An alien may become a 
naturalized British subject. 

AMBULANCE.—A moveable hospital—a conveyance 
of the wounded. 

AMMUNITION,—Shot and shell. 

ARMISTILCE.—An interval of time agreed upon be- 
tween belligerents for a temporary cessation of hostili- 
ties. Armistices may be general, local or partial, Com- 
pensation must be made for damage accidentally done 
during an armistice. No offensive measures are permit- 
ted, but sundry defensive acts may be carried out. 

ARMOURY.—The place in which arms are kept. 

ARMY consists of two or more Army Corps. 
Usually three to four Army Corps form an Army. 

ARMY CORPS consists of two or three divi- 
sions, usually two active and one of reserve. The 
German Army Corps of two divisions has 44,000 men 
and a combatant strength of 26,900 rifles, 48 machine 
gung, 1,200 sabres, and 144 guns. The German Army 
Corps of three divisions is approximately 60,000 strong, 
The French and Russian Army Corps are practically 
the same. 


ARMY COUNCIL.—A committee of experts under 
the presidency of the Secretary of State for War, which 
has the final disposition of the defences of the Empire, 
The Council consists of Jord Kitchener, Gen, Sir C, W. 
H. Douglas, Lt.-Gen. Sir H. C. Sclater, Maj-Gen. Sir 
J. 8. Cowans, Col. SirS, B, Von Donop, and the Rt. Hon, 
i. J. Lennant, Each service member is a specialist in 
gome branch of military science, and has had practical 
experience in the field. 

ARMY SERVICE CORPS.—A highly organized de- 
partment of the army which attends to the transport of 
baggage and supplies, and also aasists the medical service, 

ARSENAL.—A magazine or manufactory of cannons, 
rifles and ammunition. 

ARTILLERY.—Cannon, mortars, howitzers ; the men 
who manage them, An artillery usually comprises the 
following :-— 
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2 guns=1 section, 
3 sections=1 battery of 6 guns. Strength 196 men, 


3 batteries=1 brigade of Field Artillery, Strength 
780 men, 


2 Batteries=1 brigade of Horse Artillery. Strength 
670 men. 

6 inch Howitzer Battery=4 guns 
Strength 180 men. 

6 inch Howitzer Brigade=16 guns or 4 batteries, 
Strength 970 men, 

45 inch Towitzer Battery=6 guns 
Strength 195 men. 


45 inch Howitzer Brigade=18 guns. Strength 750 
men, 


ARTILLERY, FIELD.—A type cf gun which can be 
used in any country without an excessive strain upon the 
horses, It consists usually of fwo patterns of weapons: 
(1) field guns proper, which are generally of 3 in. to 
3°3 in, diameter or calibre, 80 mounted on their carriages 
that when fired they do not jump or move and thug 
require relaying, and (2) howitzers, which are short, 
squat guns that toss their projectiles high in the air. 
The diameter of howitzers and the weight of their shell 
or shrapnel are invariably greater than in the field gun 
proper. Field guns proper are furnished with shields 
to protect the men working them against bullets from 
the enemy’s rifles and from his shrapnel. Their range 
varies from 5,500 to 9,00) yards. The British field gun 
fires a shell or shrapnel of about 18lb., the French one 
of 16lb., the German one of 15lb., the Russian of 143]b., 
the Austrian one of 143lb. The British field howitzer 
is 4'5 in. in diameter and fires a shell weighing S5lb. 

ARTILLERY, HEAVY.—A heavier type of weapon 
than the field gun or field howitzer which can only be 
transported with some difficulty over good roads or hard 
ground. The Lritish heavy artillery consists of four 
60-pounder guns (i.e, guns firing a 6O0lb. shell) with 
each division, The diameter of the gun is 5in. and the 
weight of the weapon is 39cwt. ; it hasarange of 10,000 
yards. France has a short gun or howitzer designed by 
Commandant Rimailho of 6in, diameter, firing a shell of 
about 941b. weight. Only a very limited number of these 
guns were attached to the French army corps previous 
to the war; their disadvantage is their great weight, 
which is 47ewt. Their range is 7,000 yarda, Germany 
has a Gin, howitzer firing a shell of about 90Ib. and 
weighing 53ewt ; she has also a 4 in, gun which fires a 
801b, shell but requires a specially prepared platform. The 
Russian army is also well equipped with heavy artillery 
in the shape of 4in. guns and Gin. howitzers, 

ARTILLERY, HORSE.—A lighter type of gun than 
the field gun, specially designed for work with cavalry. 
In the field gun two of the gunners are seated on the 
carriage of the gun; in horse artillery ali the gunners 
are mounted. The British horse artillery gun has a dia- 
meter of 3in. and fires a shellor shrapnel weighing 1221b ; 
there are 263 bullets in the shrapnel as against 375 in 
the field artillery projectile. ‘Che weight of the gun ig 
Gewt., against the 9ewt, of the field gun, 


in 2 sections. 


in sections, 
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ARTILLERY, SIEGE.—A still heavier and larger 


type of gun than heavy field artillery, and is usually 
employed for reducing fortresses. The best-known 
German siege guns are the S2 in. howitzer, which 
fires a 250lb. shell and the llin. howitzer which fires a 
shell of 750ib. weight. Howitzers of 12in, and 17in. 
diameter are said to have been employed by the German 
Army at Liege and Namur and against Verdun, firing 
shells of 880lb. and 2,000lb. Great Britain has a siege 


howitzer of 9:2in. diameter firing a shell of 380Ib., and © 


France a weapon of 10-7in. diameter, firing a shell of 
about 550lb. The Russian Army employs a 12in. siege 
howitzer firing a shell of SOOlb, 
ATTACHE.— One attached to a Commander’s staff. 
AUXILIARY (helpiog).—The Militia, Yeomanry, and 


_ Volunteers are the auxiliary forces, 


BANDOLIER.—A leathern belt with small cases for 
cartridges. 

BASE.-—-A place where the lines of communication 
originate, where magazines of stores for forces in 
the field are situated and maintained under direct mili- 
tary management and control and where the business of 
supplying these forces is located and organized under 
the military authorities. 

' BASE OF OPERATIONS.—The point from which an 
army begins its expedition. A base of supplies is the 
oint from which an army gets its supplies. 

BATTALION.—A military unit of about 1,000 infan- 
try, vith 96 commissioned and non-commissioned officers. 
It is commanded by a Lt-colonel, and divided into com- 
panies, each under acaptain. A battalion is a self-con- 
tained tactical and administrative unit, with band and 
medical and ammunition services, etc., and the re- 
quisite number of horses. 

BAYONET.-—A steel weapon fitted to a rifle —first 
made at Bayonne in France, 

BELEAGUERED,.—Blockaded with an army so as 
to preclude escape. 

BELLIGERENT.—A Power carrying on war. 

BESIEGE.—-Beset with armed forces. 

BESIEGING A FORTRESS is the process of con- 
ducting operations for its capture by bombardment, 
mining, and other methods practised by military engineers, 

BILLETING.—A legal process by which armed troops 
may be quartered in the houses of private persons. 

BIVOUAC (Biv-wak).—An encampment without tents, 

BLACK WATCH ,—The first of Highland regiments, 
created in 1668, and clothed in a dark tartan. It wags 
reorganized in 1881, In former times membership was 
practically confined to certain clans having the same 
affinities. 

BLOCKADE,.—A means taken by a navy to prevent 
vessels reaching or leaving a port in war time without 


permission, A blockade runner is a vessei which eludes 
this process. 

BOMBARDIER.—A skilled artillery man, 

BOMBARDMENT.—An attack by artillery or naval 
guus upon a place fortified or unfortified, ; 

BOMB-PROOF,—A shelter proof against penetration 
by shells. 

BRIGADE can be Infantry, Cavalry, or Artillery, 
An Infantry Brigade in our army consists of four batta- 
lions each 1,000 strung. In most foreign armies it con- 
sists of two regiments each of six battalions. This 
infantry brigade has its medical and supply service be- 
sides machine guns; but it has no ficld artillery, 

BRIGADE, ARTILLERY.—An artillery brigade con- 
sists of three batteries, howitzers or ficld guns, each 
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battery of six guns, with about 200 men, In France 


each battery has four guns. 


BRIGADE, CAVALRY.—A Cavalry Brigade in our 
army consists of three regiments each of three field 
squadrons of approximately 150 men, Atroad it consists 
usually of two regiments each of five or six squadrons, 
With each cavalry brigade there are machine guns and a 
signal troop. nas 


BRIGADIER.—An officer who has eharge of a 
Brigade. 

BULLET is usually of lead covered with nickel 
and of shape resembling an elongated half of an egg. 


In most modern rifles a “‘Spitze” or sharp-pointed 
bullet is used which is lighter than the  blunt- 
nosed, old-fashioned bullet of longer rauge, and 


capable of greater penetration. The British bullet 
has a diameter of 803 in. and weighs in the 
older rifles 215 grains or half an ounce, in the newer 
about 160 grains. The German bullet has a diameter — 
of 3llin, and weighs 154 grains. The French bullet 
has a diameter of 315in. and weighs 195 grains; it is 
made of an alloy of copper and zine and has no 
nickel case. 

CALIBRE.— The diameter of the bore of a gun—thus 
a gun of 12 inches calibre has a bore 12 inches across, 
taking a 12 inches projectile. Calibre is used in plural 
to express the length of the gun; thus a phrase often 
heard is a “gun of forty or fifty calibres,” which means 
that the length of the gun is forty or fifty times the 
diameter of the bere, Thus a 12 inches gun of fifty 
calibres, the type mounted in the British Dreadnoughis 
before the 13°5 inches gun was introduced, is a weapon 
fifty times 12 inches long, 7.e, 50 ft. in length. The 
longer a gun is the greater is its power. 

CAMPAIGN.—The period during which an army 
keeps the field. 

CAPITULATiON.—An agreement entered into be- 
tween belligerents relating to the surrender of troops or 
fortresses. A surrender of territory is often called an 
evacuation. A capitulation must be confined to purely 
military matters, and its acceptance implies no final 
settlement of the points at issue. 

CAPTAIN.—An officer who has charge of a company 
of soldiers, In the British Empire this rank denotes an 
officer of a warship carrying at least 20 guns. A cap- 
tain in the Army commands a company of infantry, troop 
of cavalry, or battery of artillery. He ranks between a 
lieutenant and a major. He is responsible for the 
arms, Clothes, efficiency and discipline of his men, and 
recommends for promotion the non-commissioned offi- 
cers, Acaptain in the Navy receives from £411 to £602 
per annum, with allowance and share of prize-money. 
An Army captain has, according to regiment, from £211 
to £273. 

CARTEL.—An agreement between belligerents to 
allow certain kinds of non-hostile intercourse, such as 
postal secvice, trade in certain commudities, ete. 
Strictly speaking a “‘ cartel” is a document regulating 
an exchange of prisoners. A cartel ship carries such 
prisoners and is inviolate. 

CARTRIDGE.—A ease containing a charge of an 
explosive substance and bullet. 

CASUALTIES.— Cases of death, injury or sickness. 


CAVALRY.—Horse suidiers. In a cavalry. 2 Troops| 
=1 Squadron. Strength about 150 men, 4 Squadrons—= 
1 regiment. Strength about 530 men, Brigade= 


3 cavalry regiments, Strength about 1,600 men. 
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Division=4 Cavalry Brigades (with divisional artil- 
lery). Strength about 10,0C0O men. : 

CAVALRY DIVISION consists of fwo to four Brigades 
of Cavalry and one to four batteries of Horse Artillery, 
besides mounted engincers and auxiiary services. The 
normal foreign Cavalry Division has 4,500 men, and a 
combatant strength of 3,500 sabres, 12 guns, 8 machine 

uns. 
CHAPLAIN —A clergyman attached 
navy or public irstitution or family. 

COLONEL.—An officer who has command of a regi- 
ment, 

COLUMN.—Bodies of troops formed one in rear of 
another. 

COMMANDANT.—A title usually given to a mili- 
tary officer in charge ofa fortress, military station or mili- 
tary school. A captain-commandant is a captain who is 
temporarily doing duty of a higher rank. 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—The Fieid-Marshal hold- 
ing the highest position of all. 

COMMISSARIAT.—The department which supplies 
provisions to an army. 

COMMISSION.— The doctument by which an officer 
in the army or navy is authorized to exert his powers. 
It is signed in the name of the King, and formerly bore 
his actual signature. 

COMMODORE —A temporary rank in the Royal Navy 
between that of admiral and captain. He has usually 
charge of a few ships told off for a special service. It 
is sometimes a courtesy title of a senior captain, A first 
class commodore’s pay }s £1,050 a year. 

COMMUNIiCATIONS.—The means of passing troops 
from place to place. 

CONSCRIPTION,--A compulsory enrolment of men 
for military or naval service, 

CONTRABAND OF WAR. -—A term applied to vari- 
ous articles which are regarded as beivg of sufficient help 
to an enemy to prolong a war so that the transporta- 
tion of such articles to him, especially by ships, is pro- 
hibited. Each nation has its own list of contraband 
articles. Great Britain distinguishes between absolute 
and conditiona! contraband, according to the text of an 
Order in Council relating to enemy merchant ships, and 
a Royal Proclamation specifies the articles to be treated 
as absolute contraband. 

CORDITE.—The British eaplosive employed in guns 
and rifles. 

CORPORAIL.—A non-commissioned officer of the 
Jowest rank in iafantry regiments. In the Household 
Cavalry, a corporal is eqnivalent to “ sergeant,” the lat- 
ter rank being unknown. A corporal wears as a badge 
two stripes on the left arm and receives from 1s. 9d. to 
2s. 8d. a day. 

CORPS—(Kor).—A body of troops. 

COSSACK POST.—A group of mounted men em- 
ployed on outpost duty. bac th 

COUNCIL OF WAR.—A deliberation of staff officers 
in charge of a campaign. In modern times the real 
Councils of War do not meet on the field of battle, but 
are conducted at the War Office. 

COURT-MARTIAL,—A court of military or naval 
officers, , 

CRUISER.—A term applied to war vessels built pri- 
marily for speed. They are divided into various classes 
and are sither protected or unprotected, A battle cruiser 
is » fast boat whoxe armament is slightly inferior to 
those of the strongest battleships, See also MERCHANT 


CRUISERS, 


to the army, 


CUIRASSIER.—A soldier who wears a cuirass or 
breastplate. 

: DEAD-GROUND,—Ground which is not covered by 
fire. 

DECLARATION OF LONDON —A document signed: 
by Great Britain, Germany, France, Austria, Russia 
and other Powers in 1909 to place on record the princi- 
ples of international law affecting maritime commerce, 
etc., in times of war. The chief points agreed upon had 
regard to:—Blockade, contraband, neutral Service, 
destruction of neutral prizes, transfer to neutral flag, 
enemy character, convoy, resistance to search, compen- 
sation, 

DE CODER.—A petty officer in the Royal Navy told 
off for the special duty of deciphering wircless raes- 
Sages. 

DEPLOY.--To change formation from column into 
ine, 

DEPOT.—The headquarters of a regiment. 

DESPATCH ES.— Official messages. 

DETACHMENT.—A body of troops detained for 
special service, 

DISCIPLINE.— Order, training, military law. 

DOUANE,—The French term for Customs House. 

DRAGOON.—A soldier trained to serve either on 
horsebiek or on foot. 

DRESSING STATION.—A place where the wounded 
ave collested and attended to by the personal staff of a 
field ambulance. 

DUM-DUM BULLETS are bullets with the lead 
uncovered at the nose of the projectile or with nicks cut 
in the nickel covering, The result of thisis that the 
bullet on striking any object flattens out like a mush- 
room and inflicts an exceedingly severe wound. The 
name comes from Dam-Dum, an ammunition factory 
in India where these bullets were made for the special 
purpose of fighting against Pathans and other frontier 
tribes, whose vitality was such that the ordinary pattern 
of bullet failed to put them out of action on hitting. 
The dum-dum bullet under the laws of war may not be 
used in struggles between civilised Powers. ‘The ordin- 
ary bullet can be converted into a dum-dum by cutting 
off the point. 


DYNAMITE,—An explosive used in mining as well as 
in war. 


ECHELON.—A formation of successive and parallel 
units facing in the same direction each on the flank of 
and to the rear of the units in front of it. 

EMBRASSURE,—A channel through the parapet of 
a fort through which the gun is fired. 

ENFILADE-FIRE.—Fire which sweeps troops or 
defences from a flank. 

ERROR OF THE DAY.—A term used in artillery 
practice to denote the amount of correction which must 
be made in the elevation of a big gun on account of the 
temperature of the atmosphere, tne pressure of the 
barometer and the quality of the light. These calcula- 
tions have been brought to such a pitch of perfection that 
the amount of error requiring correction after a trial 
shot ata distance of 6,000 yards may not amount toa 
few feet. 

ESPIONAGE.—The act of spying upon an enemy, 
See SPIgs. 

EVACUATE,—To withdraw from, 
position, 

EXPEDITIONARY. —Belonging to an expedition or 
force going away to accomplish some purpose. 


a town, fort or 
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EXPEDITIONARY FORCE.—A military unit con- 
sisting of a definite number of men, as organized in 
times of peace, which is ready for sending to foreign 
parts on the declaration of war. Such a force is ade- 
quately equipped with all stores and supplies. 


FARRIER.—A smith who shoes horses. 


FIELD-ARMY.—That portion of the army in the field 
not shut up in fortresses, coast defences or garrisons. 

FIELD-MARSHAL.—An officer of the highest rank 
in the army. 


_ FIELD UNITS.—Mobile units of the Field Army. 

FIGHTING TROOPS consist of infantry, mount- 
ed infantry, cavalry, artillery, flying corps and engineers. 

FLANK,—The right or left extremity of the front of an 
army. This is always a vulnerable puint, unless it reste 
upon a strong fortress or some great natural obstacle 
such aga wide river. The Allies in the battle of the 
Marne rested their left onthe fortress of Paris and 
their right on the fortress of Verdun. This rendered 
a German turning movement practically impossible, 

FORCES 1N THE FIELD.—The whole of the 
military forces mobilised in the theatre of operations 
under the command of the Commander-in-Chief. 

FORCE MAJEUR.—Superior force: Compulsion. 

FOREIGN LEGION.—A term given to military 
bands raised in Great Britain from among foreigu- 
ers resident therein. Among these may be mentioned 
the King’s Foreign Legion, organized by Chevalier 
Luigi Ricci, andthe Foreign Legion raised by Captain 
Webber. Foreign legions of this kind were used by 
Garibaldi in 1866, and during the Franco-Prussian 
War, 

FORTIFICATIONS.—The works erected to defend 
a place against attack. 

FKURLOUGH.— Leave of absence from service for a 
time. 

FOUOSILIER.—An infantry soldier who wears a bear- 
skin cap; formerly who was armed with a fusil. 

GARRISON.—A body of troops in a fort or town to 
defend it against an enemy. 

GENERAL.—The commander of an army or division 
of an army. 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS.—The headquarters 
of the Commander-in-Chief in the Field. 

GENEVA CONVENTION.—A document signed in 
1864, whereby civilized nations guaranteed the neutral- 
ity of all engaged in tending the sick and wounded 
in war time. See ReD CRoss. 

GENEVA CROSS.—A red cross on a white ground, 
which by an international convention is recognized as a 
sign of the military medical and hospital service all over 
the world. The unauthorized use of the Geneva cross 
in any form is punishable in time of peace, and its 
misuse in time of war is held to place the misuser out- 
side the pale of civilization. See RED Cross. 

GRENADIER.—One of a regiment of footguards: 
formerly one who threw grenades. 

GUARD.—A term ueually applied to a small number 
of men under a non-commissioned officer to act as 
sentries. ‘‘Changing the Guard,” is, in peace time, a 
picturesque ceremony, seen at its best at the Horse 
Guards, at Whitehall, S.W. 

GUERILLA,—A little war; one who carries on an 
irregular war. 

GUERILLA WARFARE,.—1This is a term applied ta 
desultory methods employed by savage tribes or comba- 
tants inhabiting a mountainous country, 


GUNS. are described either by the weight of shell 
they fire or the calibre, ¢. €., breadth of the bore. For 
instance, our field guns are known as J8lbs. guns; 
this refers to the weight of their shell. On the other 
hand howitzers are known as 5 inch, 6 inch, or 16 inch 
and thus refer to the calibre of the gun. The essen- 
tial difference between a field gun and a howitzer is 
that the former fires shrapnel shell with 2 flat traject- 
ory, that isto say, as nearly as possible parallel to the 
ground; the howitzers fire a very heavy shell. lt is short 
in length and its shell goes up very high in the air 
and descends a steep angle. This enables it to 
fire on trenches hidden behind hills. The howitzer can 
fire either shrapne! or a shell filled with a high explo- 
sive such as lyddite. We also possess heavy batteries 
such as the guns firing 30 ibs. or 60 Ibs. shells, These 
guns have a long range, 10,000 yards, and are used 
when the ordinary field gun cannot reach the target. 


HAGUE TRIBUNAL.—A permanent international 
court consisting of the representatives of 44 nations, 
instituted at the suggestion of the Tsar of Russia and 
sitting at the Peace Palace at the Hague (Holland), 
built at the expense of Mr, Andrew Carnegie. Since 
1902 several important matters have been laid before 
the Court and settled satisfactorily. In the event of 
the tribunal being called upon to Fear a suit, it is neces- 
sary for the contending parties (A) to agree upon the 
subject-matter of dispute, (B) to appoint arbitrators, 
and, if necessary, an umpire, (C) to submit the case 
through counsel or agents. English and French are 
the languages used al the Court, 


HAVERSACK,—A bag in which a soldier carries his 
rations, 


HELIOGRAPH,—-An instrument used for flashing 
signals when the sun is shining. 

HONOURS OF WAR.—A term used in CAPITULA- 
TION (which see), by which surrendered troops are 
allowed to march out with colours displayed, drumg 
beating, bayonets fixed and swords drawn. 

HOSTAGES.—A person held by government or mili- 
tary authorities with a view to secure the due perform- 
ance wf some undertaking ; or to whom personal violence 
is threatened if certain conditions are not fulfilled. 

HOWITZER.— A short light cannon for throwing 
shells in a bombardment. Howtizers have recently been 
introduced and may be classed as Light and Heavy field 
howtizers. The former have calibres up to about 5 
inches centimetres, and the latter up to 20 inches. 

HOWITZERS, HEAVY are more powerful but not so 
mobile. They are only used in cases of absolute neces- 
sity for knocking down strong fortifications, etc. 

INFANTRY.—Foot soldiers. A company =4 sections 
of 25 men. 

A battalion=8 companics: or 4 double companies, 
Strength 1,000 men. 

A brigade=t battalions, Strength 4,000 men, 

A division=3 Infantry Brigades. (With divisional 
artillery and mounted troops.) Strength 18,600 men, 

Army Corps—2 divisions, 

INFANTRY DIVISION is the smallest tactical unit 
which poasesses all arms. 1¢ is normally of 12 Battalions 
and has with it from 36 to 72 guns, besides field com- 
panies of engincers, medical supply, signal and trans- 
port services, The Cavalry with the division is usually 
two Squadrons, but in some cases more. The strength 
of a division is approximately 20,000 men. 

INSURGENTS,—Those who rise in rebellion, 
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INVESTING a fortress is the process of completely 
surrounding it and cutting off the troops in it so that no 
supplies can reach it from outside. It can then be re- 
duced by the process of starvation. 

KHAKI.—A dust-coloured uniform worn particularly 
on active service. 

LEGAL TENDER.— A term applied to the status of 
various kinds of coinage. When paying debts in peace 
time, geld and Bank of England notes are legal tender 
for every purpose and cannot be refused by creditors, 
except that no one can he compelled to give change. 
Silver in peace times is not a legal tender for sums over 
£ 2, nor is bronze for sums over ls. On the proclama- 
tion of war the Government issued paper money which 
was made legal tender by Act of Parliament, and at the 
same time Postal Orders were made legal tender. 

LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN.—An irregular 
force of horsemen raised by Col. Driscoll, D.S.O., from 
among men who have seen active service in various 
parts of the British Empire, and especially on the fron- 
tiers. The headquarters is at 6, Adam Street, Strand, 
Lendon, W.C. ‘Lhey have offered the services of 5,000 
trained men for the war. 

LEVEE EN MASSE.—A levee is the collection of a 
body of men for compulsary military or other service 
in times of national emergency, It is asually restricted 
to a class, €.g,, to men between certain ages, but in times 
of great danger, a levee en masse may be enforced, when 
all able-bodied men are required to serv? in person, 
either for purposes of defence or offenze. 

LiIEUTENANT.— 4n officer next below a Captain. 

LINES.—The term applies to various phases of 
military operations. ‘“‘ Regiments of the Line” are 
those which are kept in a high state of efficiency and 
usually ordered immediately to the front on proclamation 
of war. The honour of being on the “ right of the line ” 
in the British Army belongs to the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. “ Lines of communication ” are guarded roads, 
usually railways, along which our reinforcements and 
supplies travel from the military bases to the fighting 
front. When an army cuts such a line of communica- 
tion the belligerent army is seriously impeded. The 
lines of communications are often sea routes, as were of- 
ten the case in the Peninsular War, when Wellington 
kept in touch with his base, i.e, England, by altering his 
disembarkating points as he proceeded on the campaign. 
When an army is in camp the tents of the various regi- 
mevts are arranged in “lines” across which the other 
regiments are not supposed to pass. 

IINES OF COMMUNICATION.—-The system of 
communicaticn by rail road and navigable waterway 
between the army and its base. 

1,RNETLE.—A work consisting of four faces, with 
the two sidefaces affording fire to the flanks. 

LYDDITE.—An explosive made at Lydd in Kent, 
It is believed to be a mixture of fused picric acid 
and guncotton, and is of a bright yellow colour. It is 
very safe to handle as it requires an extremely violent 
blow to detonate it; inside the charge of the shell isa 
powerful detonator. Melinite, used in the French Army 
and Navy, and Shimose, used in the Japanese services, 
are practically identical), and Turpinite, another French 
explosive, of which much has been heard recently, is 
very similar, All these preparations burn quietly when 
lighted. 

MACHINE GUNS,—These are automatic guns with 
ballistic properties of the modern infantry rifle, and 
capable of delivering a heavy, rapid fire, ‘Ihe machine 
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gun can easily deliver 600 rounds per minute, while at 
the same time it has been desigued to sweep simul- 
taneously with its fire by means of a slowly acting 
traversing device for the barrel, a certain frontage of 
the target. Rifle cartridges are used which are fixed 
with great rapidity by mechanical means; the force of 
the recoil being used for reloading the gun. The guns 
are very portable. 

MAJOR.—An officer next below a Colonel. 

MANCGIUVRE—A movement in naval or military 
tactics. 

MARTIAL LAW.—A code of procedure by which all 
the ordinary functions of police and magistrates are 
exercised by military authorities. Martial law must be 
duly proclaimed hy legal processes, and when it is pro- 
claimed the martial authorities are in supreme command 
of the proclaimed districts and may take any means 
whatever tbat are justifiable to secure the success oi 
military operations, the passage of troops, the protection , 
of a district, and the peaceable behaviour of citizens, | 
Under martial law offenders may be shot. The defence of 
the Realm Act which was passed by Parliament since the 
declaration of war constitutes a modified form cf martial ° 
law, giving the military authorities ample powers to 
conduct military operations, but not at the same time ° 
abrogating the common-law rights of citizens. 

MASKING a fortress or an army in a fortress con- | 


sists in keeping the garrison of the fortress or the army | 


under such close observation that it cannot leave the 
fortress without being attacked. 

MERCENARIES.—Soltliers who serve foreigners for | 
the sake of pay. 

MERCHANT CRUISERS.—A commercial vessel, 
usually an Atlantic “liner” which, in return fora ; 
subsidy granted to the owner for carrying the British . 
mails, is held at the disposition of the Admiralty for hire ; 
or purchase in time of war. When taken over by Govern- ; 
ment they are converted into “‘ armed cruisers” and 
mainly used as transports for troops. 


; 


MILITIA.—A body of citizen soldiers who do not 


serve permanently in time of peace. 

MINE ON LANI).—A charge of high explosive 
buried in the ground and arranged so as to explode 

en the enemy’s troops are over it, 

MINE-LAYERS,— A term used to describe aship, not ' 
necessarily built for naval purposes, which carries a ‘ 
cargo of explosive floating mines and disposes of them ! 
at: various points 
shallow seas. ‘These mines are so constructed that they 
explode on coming into contact witha vessel. 
acts of hostility arecircumvented by means of mine traw- 
lers specially commissioned by the British Admiralty for 
purposes of sweeping the seas where mines are suspected | 
to be laid, 

MINE SUBMARINE consists of a steel receptacle, 
containing a powerful charge of high explosive, usually | 
from 300)b. to 1.000lb. of guncotton moored or drift- 
ing below or on the surface of the water, There are! 
several types of mine, The best known are contact’ 
mines, such as have been scattered by the Germans in 
the North Sea. These are anchored by a cable to a 
weight at the bottom uf the sea and so aranged as to re-; 
main some 9ft. or 10ft. below the surface whatever 
the state of the tide. 'They are exploded when a ship: 
strikes against them, the blow eitber firing a detonator; 
or causing the ignition of the charge by chemical; 
action— breaking a tube containing sulphuric acid which | 
fires small quantity of chlorate of potash, A different 


in the vicinity of harbours andini— 


These , | 
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type of mine is used for the defence of harbours, and is 
fired by electricity from the shore when an enemy’s ship 
is above them. A map of the minefield, or system of 
mines, is placedin the firing station and the position 
of the ship is shown on it by a camera-obscura. The 
observerin the station watches and presses the key 
which completes the circuit when the enemy’s vessel is 
over the mine. 
MOBILIZATiON,—The process by which an army 
or navy is converted froma peace to a war footing. 
The visible sign of mobilization is the calling ovt of 
reservists. A well organized force is always ready 
for rapid mobilization, and not only has the means at 
hand for summoning men to their regiments or ships, but 
provides for them clothing, feeding, ete., Mobilization 
also includes the carrying out of definite plans relating 
. to the disposition of men and ships all carefu'ly thought 
outinadvance. Partial mobilizations, conducted under 

another guise, are often conducted in times of peace; 
' but complete mobilization of Russian troops was the 
‘ nominal cause of Germany declaring war against 
~ Russia. 


MORALE. — A term applied to the spirit that animates 


' an army, the sum total of the psychology of each soldier 
' composing it. Morale may be determined by an initial 
| success or failure, and its quality may bea deciding 
| factor in the outcome of a war, 

MORATORIU M—A legalized process announced by 

~ Royal Proclamation by which the acceptors of bills of 
‘ exchange are absolved from meeting them when they 
| become due, during the term of the moratorium, On the 
, suspension cf the London Stock Exchange, due to the 
» declaration of war, a short Act of Paraliament was pué& 
, through with the design of affording substantial relief in 
regard to a great number of financial obligations. 
; MORTARS are heavy siege artillery of a calibre 
‘ which is much larger than a howtizer and are used 
. against the strongest works of the evemy, such as 
, modern large fortresses andagainst guns protected by 
| armour. 

MUSKETRY.—Discharge of a number of muskets 
; (firearms). 

, NATURALIZATION.—The process by which a claim 
_is made to the possession of British citizenship. Persotts 
‘are deemed to be British subjects if born in His 
| Majesty’s dominions, whether of British or of Foregin 
: parents, or if childern or grandchildren of natural-born 
' British subjects, wherever born. The ordinary way of 
_becoming a British subject is by fulfilling the require- 
_meuts of the “ Naturalization Act, 1870.” The applicant 
must either have resided in the United Kingdom fora 
<term of not less than five years, or have beer in the 
_ service of the Crown for a similar period. He must also 
furnish evidence of his intention, when naturalized, either 
of residing in the United Kingdom, or of serving under 
the Crown. All applications for certificates of naturaliza- 
‘tion should bo addressed to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. 
» NEGOTIATIONS.—Proposals for peace or settle- 
ment, 

NEUTRALITY.—When a nation is at war it is 
obligatory for the belligerent parties to notify all other 
Powers that they are engaged in hostilities, And itis 
the duty of such Powers, not taking part in the war, im- 
mediately to issue a proclamation of nentrality, warning 
their citizens that no assistance must be given to 
belligerents, The ships of neutral nations are entitled 
to go about theic business in the usual way provided 


they are not carrying contraband of war (see 
CONTRABAND) but they are liable to be searched by 
belligerent ships, Belligerent ships may not be fitted 
out in neutral waters, but if they are driven by force of 
circumstances in a neutral harbourthey may be supplied 
with sufficient coal to enable them to proceed on their 
voyage, but they must leave a neutral port within 24 
hours or be “interned” for the rest of the war. If com- 
batants seek refuge or accidentally enter neutral terri- 
tory they also must be interned. 

NITRO-CELLULOSE,-—A preparation of gun-cotton, 
the explosive used in guns in the German Navy. 

NON-COMBATANT.—A term applied to civilians, 
men, women, and childern, who do not take an active 
partin war, and who, if found by an enemy engaged in 
peaceful occupation and not in possession of arms, are 
entitled to the elementary rights of protection according 
to the established usages of civilized warfare, Interna- 
tional Law gvarantees them their lives and property, and 
that they shall not be required to take part in the mili- 
tary operations of the enemy. They are liable to provide 
supplies (which will be paid for by receipt), they may be 
called upon to act as guides, and they may be required 
to do services for enemy outside their ordinary work. 
They are under martial law, and any disobedience is 
punishable with death, 

OBJECTIVE, in strategy, is the town, fortress, arsenal 
or other object aimed at, the occupation of which is 
deemed to have a decisive effect. In 1870 Paris was the 
objective of the Germans, and Berlin the objective of the’ 
French. 

ORDNANCE.—Heavy weapons of warfare. 
Artillery.) 

PANOPLY,—Armament: a full suit of defensive 
armour, 

PARLIAMENTAIRE,—An unarmed person deputed 
to approach the enemy under a flag of truce, accompani- 
ed by a bugler and interpreter, to open negotiations, or 
deliver a message. A parliamentaire’s person is inviolate 
but if he should be accidentally injured, it is at his own 
risk. 

PAROLE. —A promise by a prisoner not to escape. 

PASSPORT.—A document issued by a military com- 
mander authorizing an enemy subject to travel unmolest- 
ed within the district occupied by his forces, 

PATROL.—A sinall body of men, usually cavalry, sent 
out for the purpose of gaining general information as 
to the presence of the enemy and the nature of the 
surrounding country. 

PRISONER OF WAR.—The term applied to com- 
batants and non-combatants of the enemies’ nationality 
who are either taken in the field of battle, or are 
arrested under various circumstances. A large number 
of German and many Austrians have been arrested in 
Great britain and detained as prisoners of war on the 
ground that they were reservists about to proceed to 
join the enemies’ forces. 

PRIVATE.—A common soldier of the lowest rank. 

PRIZE COURT.—A court organized in connection 
with the Admiralty Division of the High Court of 
Justice to condemn as prizes any enemies’ ships taken 
in warfare. The Court hears evidence as to the capture 
and nationality of the ship, and orders its cargo to be 
disposed of under the rules of equity, innocent third 
parties owning such cargo vot forfeiting their rights. 
The value of the ship, when finally disposed of, becomes 
“prize money,” and is divided amongst these who assist- 
ed at its capture, 


(See 
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PUNITiVE.—Pertaining to punishment. 
RECONNAISSANCE.—The examination of tract of 
country: a warlike movement. 


RECONNAISSANCE IN FORCE.—An advance of a 
considerable body of troops detached from a main army 
with a view to discover the enemy’s position, or with 
the purpose of misleading him. 


RECONNOITRE.—To examine or watch the position, 
force, etv., of an enemy. 


RECONNOITRING :—The military technical name for 
scouting. A reconnoitring party is sent out for the 
purpose of gathering information, and its business is to 
return with the information without having revealed its 
presence to the enemy. 

RECRUIT.-—A newly enlisted soldier. 

RED CROSS SOCIETY.-- An organization embody- 
ing under one name and administration a number of 
hitherto separate societies formed in 1905, It can call 
upon 60,000 persons, many of them highly trained, to 
undertake field ambulance and hosgpital work, The 
British Red Cross Society does not exist to take upon 
itself the whole work of administering to the sick and 
wounded. Itis purely acontributory body. In time of 
war it would act under the directions of tho Admiralty 
and the War Office, and its activities are limited by the 
nature of the war and of the climatic conditions under 
which it is being fought. The British Red Cross Society 
is recognized by the War Office and the Admiralty as 
the organization responsible for the Red Cross Move- 
ment throughout the British Empire, and the terms of 
the arrangement between the heads of the Services and 
the Society are included in “ Field Service Regulations.” 
Office, 9, Victoria Street, London 5.W. 

REDOUBT.--A field-work entirely enclosed by a de- 
fensible pirapet. 

REFUGEES,.—Persons who fice for refuge from the 
theatre of war. 

REGIMENT.—A body of soldiers under a Colonel; 
some regiments have five or six battalions. 

REGULARS.—Soldiers belonging to the regular or 
standing army. 

REINFORCEMENTS,.—Additional troops to streng- 
then an ariny, 

REVEILLE,—The beat of drum at dawn to rouse 
soldiers. 

RICOCHET (vik-o-sha),— Rebound or skipping of a 
bullet along the ground. 

RIFLE,—The modern rifle has a range of about 2,500 
yards (i.¢, can hit with effect at that distance). The 
British rifla is the I.ee-Enfield, the latest pattern of 
which weighs 8lb. 100z. The barrel is 25in. long and 
the rifling has seven grooves. The magazine from which 
the weapon is re-loaded by pulling a lever will hold ten 
cartridyes. The German rifle is the Mauser of *3!1 in. 
diameter and weighs 9b, he rifling consists of four 
grooves. The French magazine will hold five cartridges. 
The rifle is the Lebel and weighs 9b. 30z. The rifling 
bas four grooves. The magazine is contained ina tube 
under the barrel and will hold eight cartridges. The 
Russian rifle is the Nagant ‘three line” and 
weighs 9b. The rifling has four grooves and the maga- 
zine will hold five cartridges. The Austrian rifle is the 
Mannlicher of ‘315 in. diameter, weighing Sib. 5 oz. 
Serbia employs a pattern of Mauser rifle of ‘276 in, 
diameter with a magazine holding five cartridges. 
The development of the rifle will in future be towards 
making it automatic which would result in a very much 
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greater rapidity of fire, Recent experiments have proved 
that 100 rounds a minute can be fired with such a rifle, 

SABRL.—A_ heavy sword slightly curved, used by 
cavalry. 

SCOUT.—A soldier specially trained to act on his own 
initiative and sent out to gather useful information. 

SERGEANT.—A non-commissioned officer next in 
rank above the corporal; he instructs the recruits, 
from ranks, ete. 

SERGEANT-MAJOR —A_ non-commissioned officer 
who assists the adjutant in battalion matters, 

SHAKS,—A kind of military cap. The helmet suc- 
ceeded it in the British army. 

SHELL is a hollow case of steel or iron containing 
a charge of explosive, usually lyddite or powder. The 
charge of explosive is fired in one of two ways-—either 
by a percussion fuse, which is detonated 
nose of the shell strikes some object, whethor the ground, 


the water, the wall of a building, or the shield of an. 


enemy’s gun; or by the shock of the discharge of the 
gun and which burns for a certain number of seconds 
or fractions of a second and then explodes the charge. 
The tims fuse contains a pellet which is jeiked for- 
ward as the gun is fired; it strikes a tiny detonator, 
the heat generated by which ignites a length of slow- 
burning composition, and this after a certain lapse of 
time fires the powder or lyddite in the shell. .There 
i¢ a safety contrivance in all fuses to prevent any risk 
of the shell being exploded if it is accidentally dropped. 
Shells vary in weight according to the calibre or 
diameter of gun from which they are fired and 
according to the pattern of gun. Thus the British field 
gun with a calibre of 33inches fires a shell of 18lb., 
the British Gin. gun a shell cf 100ltb., the British 12in. 
gun a shell of 850lb., and the British 13 5in, gun a 
shell of either 1,250lb. or 1,400Ib. 

SHRAPNEL.—A shell filled witht bullets, named 
after its inventor, General Henry Shrapnel, of the 
British Royal Artillery. Shrapnel are shells 
exceedingly thin walls containing a large number of 


bullets. The number in the British ficld gun is 375, in | | 


the British horse artillory gun 263, in the French 
and German field guns 300, in the Russian field gun 260, 


when the- 


with | | 


There is a small charge of powder in the shrapnel which *_ 


is exploded in exactly the same way asin the shell. 
This 
is some distance in front of the target, The explosion 
shatters the thin steel case, when the bullets fly for- 
ward with the velocity with which the shrapnel was 
travelling and scatter over a considerable area. 
effect is very similar to that of a shot gun at 30 or 40 
yards, but the effective range of shrapnel is 3,000, 4,000 
or 5,000 yards and sometimes even more. Hence shrap- 
nel are deadly against troops in the open or when badly 
entrenched, 

SKIRM1ISH.—A slight fight ; a preliminary combat. 

SPIES.—A relative term interchangeable with ScouT 
(which see). 


charge of powder is fired when the shrapnel ‘ 


The i 


Spies, however, are known to be sent by 


enemies in preparation of war, and may be yeurs before ° 


the outbreak of hostilities. Spies captured in peace 
time are liable to penal servitude ; in war time, they are 
liable to be shot. 


8QUAD.—The half of a section or a small number of ' 


men. 

SQUADRON.—A body of 
companies or troops. 

ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE.—-An organiza- 
tion for giving first aid to the injured, 


cavalry comprising two 


The brigade hag 
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4.150 members mobilized, while there is roll of 2,000 men 
waiting to sign at a moment’s notice. 

STRATEGY,—Science of directing great military 
novements. It is the management of the movements of 
an army or a number of armies preceding the actual 
battle. The aim in modern strategy is to destroy or 
capture the maia armed forces of the enemy, after which 
his fortresses can be reduced and his territory seized and 
held to ransom. 

SUBALTERN.—A commissioned officer below the 
rank of Captain. 

TACTICS is the management of an army or a group 
af armies in the battle. The aim in tactics is to concen- 
trate superior force on some part of the enemy’s army, 
thus shattering it and causing general demoralisation ; 
to work round one of the enemy’s flanks, thus turning 
his force and threatening his supplies and communica- 

_ tions; or to break throngh the enemy’s front and roll 
' up the two halves of his army. 
THEATRE OF OPELRATIONS.—The whole area of 
land or sea in which fighting may be expected. 
TORPEDO.-—A cigar shaped steel vessel containing 
in the head or front part, a powerful charge of gun- 
cotton, and an engine driven by compressed air 
* working two screws. There is a rudder actuated by 
~ a@ gyroscope which prevents the torpedo from deviating 
' from the direction in which it is fired. The torpedo is 
' discharged from a kind of gun in the ship, known as 4 
' torpedo tube, either by compressed air or by a small 
_ charge of explosive, and the tube may be placed either 
above water, as in destroyers and many small cruisers, 
+ or under water, as in all submarines and modern battle- 
» ships. Torpedoes are of many different, patterns, speeds 
and sizes ; the oldest in use in the British Navy are l4in 
~in diameter and have a range of 800 yards, anda charge 
~ of 77lb, of gun-cotton in the head;the newest are 2lin, in 
diameter, have a range of 7,000 yards and carry a charge 
, of about 8001lb. It takes about four minutes from the 
moment when it is fired to reach the target at this range. 
The power of the engines is increased by a system of 
heating the compressed air supplied to the engine. The 
i weight of these big 2lin. torpedoes is about 28cwt., the 
length 24ft. In the German Navy the older torpedoes 
_are of 14in. and I7-7in. diameter ; the latest in actual 
use is a 201b. pattern with 290in. of explosive ia the head. 
TRANSPORT.—The equipment of an army which 
attends to the carrying of supplies to the front and the 
bringing of the wounded to the rear. A vessel carrying 
, troops is also called a transport. 
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TRENCH.—An excavation which is for use either asa 
use for concealment or protection or both, 


TRINITROTOLUOL or “ T.N. T.”, the German high 
explosive is similar in its composition to picric acid 
(i.e, it is prepared by treating some carbon compound 
with nitric acid), and it has the peculiar qualities of 
lyddite and melinite, in that it requires to be violently 
detonated and to be enclosed in some strong body, such 
as a steel case, to produce much effect. 


TROOP.—A sub-division of a Squadron correspond- 
ing to a section of the Infantry. 

TROOPER.—The title of a horseman in the cavalry, 
and equivalent to “ Private” in infantry regiments, 

TRUCE, FLAG OF.—A white flag which is used in. 
warfare as 2 sign that the person showing it wishes to 
make an authorized communication with the enemy. 
Bearers of such flags, who may be accompanied by a 
bugler and an interpreter, must be courteously received 
and treated, They may be blindfolded and detained 
pending the preparation of a reply. 

ULTIMATU M.—Final conditions ; or terms offered as 
a baris of a treaty. 

UNIFORM.—The dress (of one kind) which distin- 
guishes regiments, sailors, policemen, etc. 

VALISE.—A small case containing clothes, ete, 

VEDETTE.—A sentinel on horseback, 

VETERAN.—One who has had long experience of 
war. 


VOLUNTARY.—Proceeding from choice or free will. 
VOLUNTEERS.—Civilians who enter military 
service voluntarily. 


WAR CRIME.—A technical expression for the viola- 
tion, by soldiers or civilians, of the recognized rules of 
warfare, illegitimate hostilities, espionage and marauding. 
Instances are: the use of forbidden weapons, killing the 
wounded, abuse of a flag of truce, abuse of the Red Cross 
badge, poisoning water supply, looting, ete. Certain 
civil offences become war crimes during hostilities, 
Suminary execution or punishment of such offenders is 
prohibited, Thev must be duly tried and convicted, 

WARRANT OFFICER.—An officer in the Army or 
Navy who is between the rank of a commissioned and 
non-commissioned officer. He wears a sword, but is 
not entitled to a salute, 


WARRIORS.—Soldiers, especially good soldiers. 
YEOMANRY.—A body of voluntary cavalry at first 
entirely composed of yeoman or freeholders. 
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| COMPILED FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. | 


ABOUKIR BAY.—The Nile Delta in Egypt the site of 
Nelson’s victory in 1798. 

ADEN, on the Red Sea, guarding approaches to the 
Suez Canal. Aden is under the Government of Bombay, 
and has an export and import trade. 

ADIGE, which rises in the Rhetian Alps in Austria, 
flows S., past Tricnt into [taly, then L.., entcrivg the sea 
not far N. of the Po. 

JEGEAN SEA between Greece, part of Turkey and 
Asia Minor, 


ZAZEGINA GULF is to the of South of Athens in Greece, 


AERSCHOT.—A smal] Belgian town on the railway 
lying a few miles to the West of Diest. 

AGINCOURT.—A village in France belonging to the 
Department of Pas-de-Calais. 


AISNE: A French river rising inthe Meuse Depart- 
ment and flowing into the Oise near Compeigne. 

AISNE isa frontier department in the north-east 
of France. ‘The Oise, Aisne and Marne are navi- 
gable and canals furnish 170 miles of piabchn ay: Aisne 
is divided into five arrondissement : St. Quentin,and Ver- 
vins in the north, Laon in the deutce and Soissons 
and Chateau Thiery in the south. Its military centre 
is Amiens. Laon is the capital. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, a famous city in Prussia 34 
miles west south-west of Cologne. 

ALAND ISLANDS,—An archipelago at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Bothnia about 25 wiles from the coast of 
Sweden and 15 from that of Finland, 

ALGERIA, a country ia Northern Africa belonging to 
France. 


ALGIERS, seaport and capital of Algeria on the Bay 
of the same name, 


ALOST is a town in Belgium, in the province of 
East Flanders, situated on the left bank of the Dender, 


ALPINE FRONTIERS, in Tyrol, all fortified. 


AMIENS is a city in Northern France, capital of 
the department of Somme, on the left bank of Somme, 
81 miles north of Paris, on the northern railway to 
Calais, During the last war between France and 
Germany, Amiens after an important action fell into 
the hands of Prussians on the 28th of November 1870. 


ANDENARDE is a town in Belgium east of Court- 
rai at about a distance of 9 miles by rail from that 
town, Marlborough’s famous victory was won here, 
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ANIZY-LE-CHATEAU,—A small town of 1,066 i 
habitants in the department of the Aisne, 17 miles from 
Soissons, and 125 miles by road from Paris. 


ARMENIA.—A lofty tableland in the upper valley 
of the Euphrates, Tigris, Aras, and Kur. It does no 
now exist politically being shared between Turkey. 
Persia and Russia. 


ARRAS, the capital of the French department of Pat _ 
de-Calais, 120 miles north of Paris, 


AVRICOURT isa railway town on the borders c. 
German Lorraine and the French Department c 
Meurthe-et-Moselle on the line running from Lunevilk 


BACCARAT is a town in Eastern France, situate | 
on the river Meurthe to the north of Raon-la-Tape. 


BALLLEUL is a town in Northern France, in th 
department of Nord, situated on the Franco-Belgia 
border some 20 miles west-north-west of Lille. 


BAPAUME is a town in the French Department of Pa - 
de Calais, 12 miles to the south-east of Arras, the scene c 
a German victory in 1871, and 25 miles to the north-eas 
of Amiens, The distance from Bapaume to the mout 
of the River Somme is roughly about 65 miles. . 


BELFORT.—A companion fortress on the Frenc 
side to Strasburg on the German, It is an entrenche — 
camp with a perimeter of twenty-seven miles with trip} 
lines of forts. 


BERLIN.—Formerly the capital of Prussia, and, sinc 
1871, of the German Empire, Berlin ranks as the thir 
largest city in Europe, and is divided by the Rive 
Spree into two almost equal portions, Since the cre: 
tion of the German Empire the city has grown wit _ 
remarkable rapidity. 

BIKSCH contains a railway defence fort in the di: 
trict of Metz in Lorraine. : 


BIXSCHOOTE is in Belgium between Ypres and Dis 
mude. 


BOMBAY, strongly defended and of strategic impor 
tance in the west coast of India. 


BORDEAUX is the third seaport of France, and chi 
town in the department of Gironde, famous ag a win. 
growing country. The town is beautifully situated in 
plain, andis 359 miles from Paris by rail. 
BOULOGNE-SUR-MER,.—Well known for its fine sane 
and sea bathing, Boulogne-sur.Mer, a fortified seapo 
in the French department of Pas-de-Calais, bas been : 
increasing favour with English residents, It was ; 
3oulogne that Napoleon encamped in 1804, purposir 
to swoop down on England, 
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BOYEN, fort in Kocnigsberg district in Germany. 
BRAISNE is a small French town of 1, 451 inhabitants 


on the River Aisne, situated about half-way between 
Soissons and Fismes. 


N.B.—The Soissons-Braisne-Fismes-Rheims line covers 
a front of some 32 miles from west to east. 


BRANSBUTTEL, at the North Sea entrance to Kiel 
Canal. This station strengthens the position of the 
German fleet in the North Sea, and is protected by the 

_elahorate defensive works guarding the Kiel Canal. 


BREMEN is a town in the Free State of Bremen in 
Germany. Jt has adock named Emperor’s Dock which 
is capable of accommodating the largest ships. 

BREMENHAVEN is an outport of Bremen in Ger- 
“many situated on the right bank of the river Weser. It 

-isathriving and inereasing town with splendid port 

‘accommodation for the largest ships in Germany. 
BREST, a fortified seaport in 

. Finistere, France. 


the department of 
It has a magnificent harbour, 


BROMBERG.—The fortress guarding the railway ap- 


, proaches across the River Neize in East Germany, 


| BRUNSBUTTELL in Germany has two docks 
jfor dreadnoughts. 1t has a coaling station and a harbor 
_on the north bank of the Elbe in Scheswig-Holstein, and 
-is the western terminus of the Kaiser William Canal. 


( BUDAPEST.—Standing on the banks of the Danube, 
_ Budapest, the capital of Hungary, is the second of the 
‘Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

\) 


| BUG is a river disfinguished as the Western Don, 
(which rises in the east of Austria, It is navigable from 
- Brest-Litovsk downwards. 


' CALAIS.—Twenty-one miles from England, across the 


‘Straits of Dover. Calais is known as one of the chief 
jports for travellers from England to France. A new 
:harbour was cpencd in 1889, 


. CALCUTTA, naval base, difficult for the eremy to 
reach, asthe channelup to Hooghly is tortuous and 
‘ealls for the skill of a pilot thoroughly versed in the 
-waters. 


' CAROLINE ISLANDS are a_ widely scattered 
‘archipelago in the Pacific Ocean, east of the Philippines 
‘and north of New Guinea, and they belong to Germany. 


>» CATTARO is a seaport town in Austria facing the 
Adriatic, and has an ancient fortress with modern guns. 


’ CHALONS-SUR-MARNE— An old-world French town. 
Chalons-Sur-Marne, on the right bank of the river Marne 
107 miles east of Paris. In 1856 Napolean III. formed 
the celebrated camp of Chalons., Called also merely 
[Chalons. 


' CHARLEVILLE, « town in the French Department 
of the Ardennes, on the Kiver Meuse, a few miles to the 
jnorth of Mezieres. 


CHATEAU-THIERRY is a town in Northern France, 
capital of a districtin the department of Aisne, 59 miles 
east north-east of Paris on the eastern railway to Nancy, 
Its population in 19(6 was 6,872. It is built on a rising 
ground on the right bank of the Marne, 


CHATEAU-SALINS is a small town on the western 
border of German Lorraine, 20 miles to the east north- 
past of Nancy. 


CHAUNY is a town in Northern France in the depart- 
ment of Aisne, 19 miles south by west of St, Quentin by 
rail. 


CHERBOURG.—The great naval station of France, 
Cherbourg is situated on the north extremity of the 
peninsula of Cotentin in the English Channel, 


CHILI is a republic in the west coast of South 
America near which German and British Cruisers had 
an exchange of welcome shots. 


CIANITZA or Chainitza, a small place in the south- 
east of Serajevo at a distanze of about 46 miles from that 
town. 


COBLENZ OR KOBLENZ.—(French Coblence) the 
capital of Rhenish Prussia, 56 miles souh south-east of 
Cologne by rail, is beautifully situated at the junction of 
the Rhine and Moselle, 


COLMAR is sifuated on the Lauch and the Fecht, 
tributaries to the Ill. Jt communicates by canal with 
the Rhine, and has a station on the railway from Basel 
to Strasburg. Colmar remained French until 1871, and 
has since formed part of the German Empire. 


COMPEIGNE is a town in Northern France, capi- 
tal of an arrondissement in the department of Oise, 52 
miles north north-east of Paris on the northern railway he- 
tween Paris and St. Quentin. From 1870 to 1871 it was 
the headquarters of the German Army, 


COMPIERRE AND MAUILLY.—Small French towns 
to the north-east of Verdun, 


CONDE-SUR-L’ESCANT is in the department of 
Nord, at the junction of canals of the Scheldt and of 
Yonde Mons. Its population in 1906 was: town 2,701; 
commune 5,310. It lies seven miles north by. east of 
Valenciennes and two miles from the Belgian frontier. 


CONGO, a Belgian Colony in South Guinea south of 
the Lower Congo. There is alsoariver of the same 
name which enters the Atlantic. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: ‘The city of the golden harn,” 
the capital of the Turkish Empire contains an impreg- 
nable fortress and one of the finest harbours in Europe. It 
has played an important part in European history owing 
to its strategic position, 

COURTRATI, (a corruption of its Flemish name 
Koriryk) is an important and once famous town of 
West Kianders, Belgium, situsted on the Iuys. 


CRACOW is atown of Austria in Galicia, 212 miles 
west by north of Hamberg by rail. Ithas passed through 
many vicissitudes. 


CRAONNE isa small town is the French Department 
of the Aisne, about 3 miies from the north bank of the 
river Aisne, and 22 miles east porth-east of Scissons. 


CRECY-EN-BRIE is a small town of 978 inhabit- 
ants in the French Department of the Seine-et-Marne, 
about 26 miles due east of Paris and 10 miles south of 
Meonux. The Crecy-Provins-Esternay line measures 31 
miles from west to east and the Crecy Coulommiers- 
Sezanne line covers a front of some 45 miles, 


CREIL is a French manufacturing town of 9,234 
inhabitants in the Oise Department some 33 miles north 
of Paris by road. Creil is 20 miles to the south-west of 
Compiegne and 7 miles west of Senlis. 


CUXHAVEN.—A town in Hamburg (Germany), at the 
mouth of the Elbe, 71 miles by rail north-west of Hamburg 
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Built in 1892-9 it has been made capable of berthing the 
largest ocean steamers. 


DANUBE.—The Danube has three sources issuing 
from the Black Forest of Germany and uniting af 
Donauschingen, the convergent point of important rou- 
tes from Firburg, Strasburg, Rastadt and Stuttgart. It 
ig the most histcric river in Europe as it is also the 
largest its basin has been the scene of historic battles. 


DANZIG, the capital of West Prussia, is an 
important seaport and fortress on the Jeff bank of the 
western branch of the Vistula, 284 miles north-east of 
Berlin. The Gulf cf Danzig is an inlet of the Baltic, 


DELME is a small town in German Lorraine 9 miles 
north north-west of Chateau: Salins, 


DIEDENHOFEN, railway defence forts in the dis- 
trict of Metz. 


DIEPPE.—A French seaport, overlooking the English 
Channel, Dieppe sank into secondary importavce on the 
rise of Havre. Jt is situated among chalk cliffs at the 
mouth of the river Arques, and has shipbuilding yards 
and important fisheries. There is regular communication 
with England by steamers from Newhaven, and it is the 
port for Paris by way of Rouen. 


DINANT is 14 miles south of Namur, and is hem- 
med in by precipitous Jimestone rocks, one of which is 
crowned by a former citadel. 


DIXMUDE isa Belgian town in the department of 
West Flanders. Itis 15 miles south of Ostend, 

DNIES?ER, a very rapid river, rises in the Carpa- 
thians, and after reaching the Russian frontier, rushes 
muddy and turbid, through low plains to the sea near 
Odessa, 

DORMANS is 2 sinall town of about 1,620 inhabitants 
on the river Marne, in the French Department of the 
Marne. 


DRINA, a tributary of the Save separates Servia in 
the W. from Bosnia, 

DUNKIRK.—Situated on the Straits of Dover 
Dunkirk is the most northerly seaport of France, and 
is 189 miles from Paris. 

DUSSELDORF is the chief town of the populous 
district of that name in Rhenish Prussia. It stands on 
tho right bank of the river Rhine and is a Acppelin 
station. ‘ 

DYNOFE is a town to the west of Przemysl, situated 
on the San. 

ELBE rises in the Riesengebirge in Bohemia, 
passes N. into Kingdom of Saxony by a defile between, 
the Erzgebirge aud the ltiesengebirge, defended by fort- 
ress of Konigstein (Germany). 

EPERNAY, a French town in the Marne Department, 
the headquarters of the wines of champagne 86 miles 
tothe east and slightly to the north of Paris, (Popula- 
tion 20,291.) 


EPINAL.—A great citadel on the Moselle in France, 
It, is surrounded by great forts, extending over a 
perimeter of twenty-seven miles, Epinal is the head- 
quarters of an army corps, 

ETAIN is a small town of 2,880 inhabitants in the 
French Department of the Meuse, some JU miles west 


and to the north of Metz, and some dozen miles east 
north-east of Verdun. 

F{SMES is a small French town of 3,035 inhabitants 
Standing midway between Braisne (G. V.) and Rheims. 


FLUME, (in Austria) a well fortified post in the 
Adriatic, 


FOCA, pronounced Fawtcha, is atown in Bosnia 
situated at the confluence of the Drina and Cehotina 
rivers, 


GALICIA.—Galicia has an anea of 30,299 square 
miles and is the largest Austrian province, comprising 
the old kingdoms of Galicia and Lodomeria, the duchies 
of Auschwitz and Zator and the Grand Duchy of Cracow. 
Galicia lies on the northern slopes of the Carpathians,. 
which with their offshots cover about a-third of the 
whole area of the country, Galicia has a population of 
7,295,528 (1900 census), of whom the Poles form 45 per 
cent, and the Ruthenians 42 per cent. Besides Lemberg, 
the only other university town in Galicia is Cracow, 


GARONNE, risesin Pyrenees; flows N. E. to Toul- 
ouse, then N, W. to estuary of Gironde. Bordeaux on 
estuary. 

GEMERSHEIM, defending railway lines in the dis: 
trict of Munich. 


GENBEVILLERS isa French town in the Depart- 
ment of the Meurthe and Moselle, of some 1,577 inhabit- 
ants, on the River Agne or Mortagne, 20 miles to the 
south and slightly to the east of Nancy, and some 16 
miles from the nearest point on the borders of Germany, 


GIBRALTAR.—The key to the Mediterranean com- 
manding its western entrance It is the greatest Bri- 
tish stronghold, 


GLATZ, fort in the district of Posen. 


GLOGAN.—The fortress defending the region of the 
Upper Oder in Germany. 


GOLDAP isa town onthe railway running between 


Lyck and Insterburg on the eastern borders of East 
Prussia. 


GONIONDY, on the River Bober, just inside the 
boundary line, and three miles north-west of Bralystock. 


GRODEK is a fortified town in Russia situated on 
the river Smotvitch, a tributary of the Dniester, 
Grodek is south south-east of Tarnopal, an Austrian city. 
in Galicia. 

GUEBVILLIER is a town in north-eastern France 
in the department of Moselle. It lies to the south-west 
of Nancy at a distance of some 30 miles by rail. 


GUISE isa town in the French Department of Aisne 
on the River Oise, 25 miles by rail east north-east of St, 
Quentin, and 25 miles north-east of the fortress of 
Lafere. 


GUMBINNEN, atown in East Prussia 70 miles to 
the Kast of Konigsburg. Scene of Russian adventure in 
the present war, 

HAINAUT, OR HAINAULT is an ancient pro- 
vince, now forming part of the north-east of france and 
the south-west of Belgium. 

HAMBURG.—Hamburg is the principal commercial 
seaport of Germany. The city is on the Elbe, 75 miles 
from the German Ocean, 


_ belonging since 1890 to Germany. 
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HARTLEPOOL.— A. municipal borough, seaport and 
bathing resort about 18 miles east south-east of 
Durham on the north-east coast of England. 

HAVRE.--Havre second only to Marseilles as a sea- 
port of France, is 143 miles from Paris. 


HAZEBROUCK is a town in Northern France, capital 
of an arrondissement in the department of Nord, on the 
canalised Bourre, 29 miles west north-west of Lille, 

HELIGOLAND is a small island ov the North Sea 
Jt is an important 
naval station. 

HERBERTSHOHE is a 
Archipelago. 

HESEL AND SAARLOUIS, defending railway lines 


town in the Bismarck 


in Cologae district. 


HIRSON is atown on the railway, 26 miles to east 


‘and south of Ie Cateau. 


* Both east and west entrances into 


HONGKONG, home of the British Chinese squadron, 
this harbour are 
narrow and fully supplied with means of defence. 1t is 
the largest port in the world, 


HUY.—This Belgian town is romantically situated 
amid lofty rocks on the Meuse about twenty miles from 
Liege. 

ILLER, joins the Danube at Ulm. 

INGOLSTADT.—A fortified ‘town of Bavaria. 
situated on the Danube 200 miles from Vienna, 


It is 
Fifty 


. miles south-westward is the great arsenal of Augusburg. 


‘ one of the important civil buildings of Paris. 


“INN, It rises in Switzerland, joins the Danube at 
Passau and forms the frontier between Germany and 


Austria. 

INVALIDES OR HOTEL DES INVALIDES is 
It is 
situated on the left cf the Seine and was founded by 


: Louis XIV as a retreat for wounded and infirm soldiers, 


= 


ISAR, rises in the Tyrolese Alps, N.of Innsbruck, 
and passes Munich (capital of Bavaria), and the centre 
of all roads on the right bank of the Danube, 


IVANGOROD, an entrenched camp fifty miles south- 
east of Warsaw, 
JAROSLAV, a town in Galicia near Przemysl. 


JEDDAH seaport and a sacred place for Mohamme- 
dans in Arabia near Mecca. [tis exempt from attack 


by the allies. 


JENA, a fortress in the grand duchy of Saxe-Weimar 
in Germany famous since Napolean’s battle. 

KALISCZ, a town of Poland, 1384 miles west South- 
West of Warsaw. 

KIAO-CHAU, fortress in German protectorate in 
Chinese Province, Shantung. It was invested by the 
Japanese fleet and has since fallen, 

KINZIG, joins the Rhine at Kehl. 
from Strasburg to the Upper Danube. 

KURis a tributary of the Volga (with tributary Aras). 
On it is Tiflis, capital of Transcaucasia. 

KOMAROM, PETERVARAD, ORSOVA, three forti- 
fied points on the Danube. 

KRONESTADT, a naval fortress on the island of 
Kotlin near the head of the Gulf of Finland and a 
little more than 17 miles from Petrograd, 


Flows along road 


KUSTRIN.—An unusually strongly defended Prussian 
fortress at the confluence of the Oder aud the Wartha. 
This stronglrold has the advantage of being surrounded 
by marshes, 


LACCADIVES, off Malabar Coast, the scene of some 
of the Himden raids on merchant ships. 


LAO-SHAN BAY is asmall inlet on the shores of 
the Yellow Sea, 7 miles to the north of Tsingtao and 
on the northern side of the opening into Kiachau Bay. 


LASKA, a small town of Poland, 17 miles east of 
Siradia, on the left bank of the Grabowka, 


IL.AS PALMAS.--The chief town of the Canary Islands, 
now a province of Spain, on the north-east coast of 
Gran Canaria, Population 47,800. 


LASSIGNY is a little French town of some 778 
inhabitants in the Department of the Oise some 26 miles 
to the south of Peronne, and about 15 miles to the north 
of Compiegne. 


LEMBERG.—The capital of the Austrian crownland of 
Galicia, if has a famous university. 


LENS, a town of France in the department of Pas- 
de-Calais, 12 miles south-east of Bethune. 

LIBAU.—A Russian naval fortress and station on the 
Baltic, it has a fine artificial harbour which is almost ice 
free 

LEROUVILLE is a littie French town on the left 
or western bank of the river Meuse, 16 miles east of Bar- 
Je-Due and 30 miles north north-west of Toul. 

LIGNY, a Belgian village, 13 miles north-east of 
Charleroi, On this ground Napoleon defeated the 
Prussians under Blucher in 1815. 

LILLE is a city in Northern France, capital of the 
department of Nord. It is the headquarters of the Ist 
Army corps. 

LODZ, a town of Poland, 42 miles west south-west 
of Warsaw, 


LOHNITZA or LOSNITZA is a small town on the 
Servian frontier. 

LOIRE, rises in Cevennes, fiows N. W. to Orleans 
(7558. W. Paris), then rather to the S. of due W. into 
Bay of Biscay. 


LORIENT, fortress and naval base just north of the 
mouth of the Loire, and due west from Orleans, 

LOUVAIN.—The town was the seat of an ancient and 
celebrated university. Itis famous for its Cathedral 
and treasures of art, It has been the scene of German 
vandalism in this war. 


LOVICZ,a town of Poland, 42 miles west of Warsaw 
on the right bank of the Bzura. 


LUBLIN is a Government of Poland, West Russia 
occupying the south-east angle of that Province. 


LUNEVILLE is a garrison ‘town of north-eastern 
France. It is on important cavalry station with a 
large riding school. 

LUTSK, directly east of Lublin. Behind thisline of 
citadels, and covering a longer line, is the Russian third 
line of defence. 


LUXEMBOURG is the capital of the grand duchy of the 


same name situated on the Alzette, a tcibutary of the 
Sure. its populatlon in 1905 was 20,984. 
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THE PUFF ADDER, 
Now Infesting Flanders, 


The Westminster Gazette. 


THE WILD BEAST. 


‘‘ A wild beast is loose in the world.”—New York Tribune. 
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THE RUSSIAN EBB. 
The lightly shaded portion marks the farthest Russian gain. 


The darker shading indicates the ground held by Russia 
when Lemberg fell. 
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MAESTRICHT ia the capital of the Dutch Pro- 
vince of Limberg, 19 miles north north-east of Liege by 
rail and 19 miles west north-west of Aix-la-Chapelle, on 
the left bank of the Meuse or Maas. Population 35,320. 


MAIN, of great strategic importanze as it forms a 
direct road from the middle Rhine to the Elbe, avoiding 
the numerous rivers which flow into the North Sea and 
traverse the eastern region of Germany. 


MAINZ OR MAYENCE.—An ancient city at the 
junction of the Rhine and Main, has always been one of 
Germany’s most important fortresses. 


MALINES,—Occupies a position on the navigable 
Dyle, some fourteen miles from Antwerp. Its priceless 
treasures and cathedrals have succumbed to German 
brutality. 


MALTA. —An important British naval base in the 
Mediterranean, It is midway between Gibraltar and 
Suez. 


MARIANNES is an archepelago in the north-western 
Pacific Ocean. With the exception of the island of 
Guam (United States) if belongs to Germany, and ad- 
ministratively forms part of the New Guinea Protec- 
torate. 


MARSEILLES,— Marseilles is the secord city of France 
and the principal commercial French port. The Mes- 
sageries Maritimes. and other great French shipping 
companies, have their headquarters at Marseilles, which 
is regarded as the chief port in the Mediterranean. 


MARSHALL ISLANDS are a group in the western 
Pacitic Ocean belonging to Germany. These islands 
have since been occupied by Japan. 


MAUBEUGE, a French fortified town on the River 
Sambre, in the Department of the Nord, is 4 miles to 
the south of the Belgian city of Mons, 


MELLE isa town in North France, capital of an 
arrondissement in the department of Deaux-Serres on 
the left bank of the Berenne, 21 miles east south-east 
of Niort by rail. There is alsoatown of this name in 
Belgium in the region of West Flarders. If lies to the 
west of Ghent at a distance of 5 miles by rail. 


METZ is a town, first class fortress and Episcopal See 
of Germany, in the province of Alsace-Lorraine, capital 
of German Lorraine, on the Moselle. 

MEUSE, rises in Plateau of Langres. Up to the Bel- 
gian frontier it flowsin a narrow valley, S. to N., be- 
tween the Argonnes and Meuse hills, 

MINDEN.—A fortified town in Westphalia, 

MITROVUZ OR MITROVICA is a town of Croatia- 
Flavonia, Hungary, situated on the river Save, in the 
country of Syrmia, 

MONS is an ancient town, the capital of the pro- 
vince of Ilainault, where a fierce battle was fought. 

MONTFAUCON is a small town of 9,800 inhabitants, 
about 20 miles by road to the north-west of Verdun, in 
the French Department of the Haute-Loire. 

MONTIMIRAIL is a small place in the District of 
Masne, south south-east of Chalons at a distance of 
about 40 miles from that place as the crow flies. 

MORAVA (Servian) is formed by two streams whose 
valleys constitute the chief part of the kingdom of Ser- 
via, 
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MOSCISKA.— A small 


MOSELLE rises in an angle formed by the 
South Vosges and the Fancillers, It passes Epinal, 
Toul, Metz, Thionville (all fortresses, the first two in 
France and the last two in Germany), divides Luxem- 
burg from Rhenish Prussia, and after a tortuous course 
through avery broken and difficult forest conatry, joins 
the Rhine at Coblenz, 


MOLIWAUSEN is the chief town of @ circle and the 
industrial centre of upper Alsace, and lies between the 
Il], an affluent of the Rhine, and the Rhine-Rhone Canal, 


MUNICH is the capital of Bavaria. It stands in a 
barren plain, 1,700 ft. above sea-level, on the west 
bank of the impetuous Isar,a tributary of the Danube. 
Munich is one of the handsomest cities in Germany and 
the richest in art treasures.* 


NAMAQUALAND, the scene of conflict in the early 
stages of the war otherwise known as the Great Nama- 
land, is a region in South Africa. 


NAMUR.—Cay ital of a province of the same name 
in Belgium. Picturesquely situated on the Meuse at its 
junction with the Sambre. Famous for its fortifications, 


NANCY is a city in North-Eastern France, the capital 
of the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 219 miles 
east of Paris on the railway to Strassburg. Nancy is 
situated. on the left bank of the Meurthe 6 miles above 
its junction with the Moselle and on the Marne Rhine 
Canal. 
city on the south east side; other railways—to Metz, to 
Eprial by Mirecourt, to Chateau Salins—join the main 
line near Nancy, and make it an important junction. 


NANTENIL is a town north-east of Paris. 


NEISSH, fortress and entrenched camp in the district 
of Posen. 

NECKER (a German river) rises in Black Forest, and 
joins the Rhine at Manuheim. 


town in Austrian Galicia, 


NEUFCHATEAU isa town in Belgian Luxemburg | 


The railway from Paris to Stfassburg skirts the © 


on the railway line from Namur to Longwy and about — 


25 miles north-east of Sedan. 


NIKOLATER, in Russia, has a large dockyard for | 


building ships. 


NISH, which is just now the seat of the Servian | 
It was | 
the founder of 
Constantinople, and the protector of Christians, was — 


King, has previously had a place in history. 
there that Constantine the Great, 


born scme sixteen centuries ago; and there it was also, 
about a hundred years later, that Valentinian the First 
divided the Roman Empire with his brother, Valens. 
Nish was then called Naissus, and it was the capital 
cf one part of the province of Mcesia, which is now 
made up of Servia and Bulgaria. 

NOGENT-SUR-MARNE.—A town of 11,463 inhabif- 
ants about 3 miles from Paris. 

NOMENY is a town 
which lies very near 
gouth of Metz. 

NOYON isa town of 5,968 inhabitants in the Frenck 
Department of the Oise, about 15 miles north north-east 
of Compiegne and 67 miles north of Paris by rail. 

NYASSALAND is the unofficial name for a regior 
westand south of Lake Nyassa, the southernmost of the 
great equatorial lakes of Hast Africa, and 400 milet 


France, 
frontier 


North-Eastern 
Franco-German 


in 
the 
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inland from the coast. The Protectorate proper of 
British Nyassaland is administered by an_ Imperial 
Commissioner, whose authority also extends, under 
the charter of the British South Africa Company to the 
whole of Northern Rhodesia, 


OCHAKOYV, Russian fortress and naval basis in the 
Odessa district, 


ODER rises in the Carpathians in Austria, en- 
ters Germany, and flows N, W. and N. to the Stettiner- 
haff. It passes Breslau, Kustrin, where the Warta joins 
on R. (an immense entrenched camp here), and Stettin 
a port, about 40 miles from the sea, 


ODESSA, an important Russian seaport in the 
Black Sea. The harbour is large and spacious and is 
protected by large moles defended by strong works. 
During the Crimean War (1854) it was bombarded by 
the British. 


OISE is a river in Northern France, tributary to 
the Seine, flowing south-west from the Belgian frontier 
and traversing the departments of Aisne, Oise and 

 Seine-at- Paris, 


. OISSEN is a town on the Seine, 7 miles due South of 

, Rouen by rail, and ten miles to the north and slightiy to 

! the west of Louviers. 

_ ORNAIN, a river which runs through the French 

, Department of Marne, first taking a northerly direction 
and then after flowing past Har-le-due turning west- 

wards, and joining the River Blaise at Vitry. 

OSTEND is the most fashionable seaside resort in 

_ Belgium as wellas the second port of the kingdom, 


OSTERMOOR, a base of the Kiel Canal, with a har- 
: bour and docks for torpedo boats. 
' QOURCE is a river in eastern France south of Troyes, 
PALISEUL is a small town in Belgian 
| berg, 36 miles north north-east of 
‘miles south south-east of Givet. 


i PARIS.—Capital of France, in the department of 
, Seine. Lies on both sides of the River Seine. Is pro- 
.bably the finest fortress in the world, Has a triple 
‘girdle of fortifications. 


PERM is a large towa of 45,500 inhabitants on the 
, River Kama not far from the eastern frontier of Russia 
and the Ural Mountains. 


PERONNE is a town of Northern France, capital 

of an arrondissement of the department of Somme, on 
‘the right bank of the Somme at its confluence with 
hed Cologne, 35 miles east by north of Amiens by 
rail, 
PETROGRAD, St. Petersburg, now re-christened 
Petrograd, is the capital of the Russian Empire, and 
stands at the mouth of the Neva in the Gulf of Finland. 
It was founded by Peter the Great, and with four main 
jlines of railway is the chief port of Russia, 
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_ PILLAU.—(In Germany) a fortress defending ogress 
ito the Frischer-Hof. Various fortifications defend the 
entrances of the north to the Kurischer-Hof, 
PLOCK, a town of Polaad, 60 miles from Warsaw. 
POLA,— Population, 45,052 (1900). Has been since 
1448 the chief naval harbour and arsenal of Austria- 
Hungary, The hills which guard the harbour are 


strongly fortified, and the harbour itself provides a safe 
refuge, for the Austrian fleet. 


PONT-A-MOUSSON is a town in north-eastern 
France 10 miles from the Franco-German frontier. 


POPERINGHE is a Belgian town in West Flanders, 
four miles fromthe French frontier, 8 miles west of Ypres 
by rail and 29 miles west of Courtrai, It manufactures 
lace, linen and woollen cloth. (Population 11,665). 


POSEN, the capital of the Prussian province of that 
name, Itisa fortress of the first rank. 


PRZEMYSL is a town of Austria in Galicia, 60 miles 
west of Lemberg by rail. It is situated on the river San 
and is one of the strongest fortresses in Galicia. 


RAVARUSKA, a northern town of Galicia lies north 
north-east of Lemberg, at a distance of about 6 miles 
from that town. 


RENAIX or Rennix is a town some 6 miles to the 
south of Andenarde, 


REVAL, naval station on the Gulf of Finland, 


REVIGNY or Rumigny is a town in northern 
France, situated on the railway line between Laon 
and Origny. It is about 20 miles distant from Laon 
as the crow flies. 


RHEIMS, whose famous Cathedral was bombarded by 
the Germans, became an archbishopric in the 8th cen- 
tury and from 1179, when Philip Augustus was solemnly 
crowned there, it became the place for the coronation 
of the Kings of France. The Cathedral], although the 
towers (267ft.) of the original design were never 
finished, is one of the first specimens of Gothic 
architecture extant. 


REINE rises in St. Gothard (Switzerland), 
7,600 feet above sea-level. Next to the Daunbe in import- 
ance it is the largest continental river. 1t has been the 
scene of tremendous warfare. 


RHONE, rises in Mont St Gothard, flows S. W. into 
and out of Like Geneva, to Lyon, then due 8, to Medi- 
terranean, 


RIBEMONT is a town south south-east of St. Quen- 
tin at a distance of about 8 miles from that city as 
the crow flies. 


RIGA, in Russia, strongly fortified toward the sea, or 
rather the River Dviaa,is also a naval station. 


ROCROY, a French fortress in the Ardennes, two 
miles from the Belgian frontier and 12 miles to the 
north and west of Charleville, 


ROUEN.--Possessing many notable historic monu- 
ments, Rouen is a great manufacturing city on the 
right bank of the Seine, 87 miles from Paris. 


ST. DIE, a French town in the French Department 
of the Vosges, standing on the River Meurthe, 5C miles 
by rail south-east of Nancy. (Population 19,500.) 

SAINT MENEHMOULD is a small French town on 
the western borders of the Forest of Argonne, 16 miles 
south south-west of Montfaucon. 

SALONIKA, an. important seaport town in Turkey. 


SAMBGR is asmall town in Galicia, 27 miles south 
south-east of Przemys!. 

SAN is a _yiver which rises in the Carpathian 
mountains and flows through Sanok. It then turns to 
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the right and swinging away at Przemysl to the north- 
west, meets the Vistula on the Galician frontier. 


SAVE passes near Leybach, where roads  con- 
verge from Trieste, Pola, and Fiume (on .the Adriatic) 
upon Vienna. The Save joins the Danube at Belgrade, 
and with the Dannbe itself forms the N. frontier of 
Servia. 

SCARBOROUGH.—A municipal borough in the east 
of Yorkshire in England. It is a fashionable watering 
piace. (Population 37,20!) Bombarded recently by 
the Germans, 


SCUTARI, a town in Asia Minor, on the Bosphorus 
and a suburb of Constantinople. 


SEBASTOPOL, in the Crimea on the Black Sea, 
contains a natural harbour. It has long been reserved 
exclusively as a naval station by Russia. 


SEDAN.— A frontier town of France, Sedan is remem- 
bered for the surrender in 1370 of Napoleon illL., with 
§3,000 men to the Germans, The fortress was dis- 
mantled after L872. 


SCHELDE, passes fortresses of Cambrai, Valencicn- 
es, enters Belgium and passes Ghent and Antwerp 
(strongly fortified). Below Antwerp the river flows 
between dykes, where the passage is defended by forts. 


SHEWALKi is the chief town of a Russian Pro- 
vince lying along the eastern border of Hast Prussia, 


SERAJEVO, the capital of Bosnia, is well fortified, 
In this city the Archduke Frarcis Ferdinand was 
murdered which is the ostensible cause of the present war. 


SEINH, risesin the Plateau of Langers. Course gene- 
rally N. W. except between junction of Aube and Yonne, 
Tortuous throughout. Chief towns onits banks are: — 
Troyes, Paris, Rouen and Havre. 


SEMLIN is a town iu Croatia-Slavonia, in the coun- 
try of Syrmia, situated beside the south bank of the 
Danube, on a tongue of land betweer that river and the 
Save, Standing at the confluence of two navigable 
rivers, aud on the main-line from Budapest to Constan- 
tinople and Salonica, it is tbe principal station for 
travellers between Austria-Hungary and the Balkan 
States. 


SENLIS is a town in Northern France, in the depart- 
ment of Oise, on the right side of the Nonette, a left 
hand affluent of the Oise, 54 miles north norih-eist of 
Paris by the northern railway on the branch live (Chan- 
tilly-Crepy) connecting the Paris Crei] and Paris Soia- 
sons lines. Its population in 1906 was 6,074, 

SEZANNE is a town in Northern France in the de- 
partment of Marne, situated on the railway line between 
Vitry-Le Francois and Esternay, It is about 40 miles 
to the west of Vitry-J.e-Francois,as the crow flies, 


SIERADZ is a town of Russian Poland in the Gov- 
ernment of Kalisz, situated on the Warta, 110 miles 
south-west of the city of Warsaw. 

SMOLENSK, the famous Russian fortress on the 
Daieper. This stronghold, which Napolecn destroyed, is 
now modern, and the place a railway centre. 

SMYRNA, a flourishing seaport town in Asia Minor 
on the Mediterranean coast, 

BOISSONS is a city in Northern France, in the 
department of Aisne, 65 milos north-east of Paris by the 
railway to Loan. 


SOMME (River), in Northern France rises not far 
from St. Quentin in the Department of Aisne and flows 
150 miles south-west and north-west to the English 
Channel near St. Valery, 


SPANDAU AND MAGDEBURG, fortresses and en- 
trenched camps in the district of Berlin, 


SPINCOURT is a small town on the River Othain 
which is a tributary of the Chier, a river which eventual- 
ly joins the Meuse. itis 22 miles south south-east of 
Longwy, the latter place being close to the point where 
the Grand Duchy and Belgian Luxemberg and the 
French frontiers meet. 


STENAY (2,293 inhabitants) is a French town on 
the River Meuse, 20 miles west of Longwy, 35 miles 
north of Eta'n and 20 miles south of Sedan, 


STETTIN.—A port and the capital of the Prussian 
province of Pomerania fortified from the sea approach, 
A canal connects this stronghold with the port of Swine- 
munde. 


STOLPEMUNDE,—({n Germany) at the mouth of 
the Stolpa is a coast defence fort equipped to guard the 
coasts between the greater streams, the Oder and the 
Vistula. 

STR ASSBURG.—Capital of the Imperial Province of 
Alsace-Lorvaine and ficst-class fortress, garrisoned before 
the war by the 15th army corps of the German Army. 


ST. QUEN CIN.—This Freech town in the department 
of Aisne on the Somme, 95 miles north-east of Paris, 
is a centre of cotton industries, which give employment 
to 180.000 people. 


SYDNEY, naval station of the first class, and head- 
quarters of the Australian fleet waters, 


TENERIFFE—A dormant volcano, the 
summit (12,200 ft) in the Canary Islands. 


TERMONDE, which has been the victim of Germin 
barvarities in the present war is a town of Belgium in 
the province of East Planders, 


THEISS rises in the N. KE. of [ungary, and after 
traversing the dreary marshes in endless Joops, parallel 
to the south flowing portion of the Danube, and swollen 
by many tributaries, joins the Danube midway between 
Neusatz and Belgrade. 

TAIAUCOURL is a small French town of 1,192 in- 


habitants. 28 miles south-east of Verdun. Its speciality 
is the wines of Lorraine. 


THORN — A famous strongho!d so far back as the 17th 
century, Thora, a town of West Prussia on the banks of 
the Vistula, has since 1878 been made « fortress of the 
first rank, the old fortifications being removed, and a 
series of detached forts built. Copernicus waa a native; 
and a huge bronze statue of him was erected in 1853, 


THULN is a town in Belgian J.uxemberg, on the 
River Sambre on the main line between Charlerot and 
Maubeuge, 

TILSIT is a town in the north of East Prussia. 

TISZA, GYULAFEHERVAR, ARAD, TEMESVAR, 
These four fortresses are in Hungary, on the left bank 
of the Tisa, 

TOGOLAND,—A German protectorate in West Africa 
on the slave coast is one of the finest wireless stations, 
Occupied by the British soon after the declaration of 
war, 


highest 
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TOMASZOW, or Towaszow Fabryezny, an industrial 
town of Russian Poland, in the government of Piotrkow, 
41 miles north east of the town of Piotrkow. 


TOUL.—Siace the war of 1870 Toul, on the Moselle 
20 miles west of Nancy, has been strongly fortified with 
a cordon of forts. Its cathedral is one of the finest in 
France. 


TOULON in France. Seaport, naval station and fort- 
ress of the first rank onthe Mediterranean. 


TOURNAI is a city of Belgium in the province of 
Hainault, situated on the Scheldt. It is a very old city 
datiwg so far back as the time of Julius Cesar, and in 
the course of its long history it has undergone many 
sieges and was sacked at variousepochs by the Vandals, 
Normans, French and Spaniards, It preserves many 
monuments of its ancient days. It was near Tournai 
that the famous battle of Fontenoy was fought on the 
11th of May 1745. 

TRIANCOURT is a small! town at the south of the 
Forest of Argonne, 18 miles south south-west of Verdun. 


TRIESTE.—Most important Austrian seaport. Has 
a fine harbour recently constructed ata cost of overa 
million anda half. Over 75 per cent, of the population 
are Italians, 


TRIPOLI, in Northern Africa an important seaport 
and capital of the country of the same name. In the 
Turko-Italian war it was the scene of much bloodshed. 


TROYON is 2 fortress town on the river Meuse 12 
miles south of Verdun in the district of Woevre. 


TSIMSH, a town on the north coast of Kiacho Bay. 


ULM AND BASTATT, fortresses and entrenched 
camps in the district of Mainz, 


URAL RIVER a tributary of the Volga forming in 
latter course the boundary between Europe and Asia, 
On it is Orenburg, an important military, commercial 
and railway centre. 


VALENCIENNES.— Once famed for its lace, Valen- 
ciennes is a manufacturing town and first-class fortress 
of France at the entrance of the Rhonelle inte the 
Scheldt. 


VARENNES is a town in north-eastern France, situ- 
ated on the Aire in the department of Meuse. It is 
some 20 miles te the north-west of Verdun. 


VERDUN isa garrison town in north-eastern France, 
on the main line of the eastern railway between Paris 
and Metz. 


VILVORDE is 8 miles south of Malines and 12 miles 
north of Brussels. 


VISHEGRAD is a town in Bosnia near the north- 
west frontier of Servia. 


VLADIVOSTOK, The Russian fortress in Far East- 
ern waters, 


VISTULA is one of the chief rivers of Europe, rising 
in Austria and flowing first through Russian and then 
through Prussian territory. Its source is in Austrian 
Silesia. 

VOLGA, the largest and mightiest river in Europe. 
It rises in the Valdai plateau. Its banks are strongly 
fortified between sea and ‘Tsaritsin. 


VOSGES, now the scene of fierce strife, is a 
mountainous chain in Eastern France. 


WARMBAD is a town in German territory in the 
south of Great Namaqualand in South Africa. 


WARSAW, capital of Poland and chief town of the 
government of Warsaw, is the most important fortress 
of Poland, 


WATERLOO, a historic city Belgium and once the 
scene of one of the greatest decisive battles in the 
world. 


WESER is formed by the union at Munden of the 
Fulda and the Werra. It is very tortuous, and of 
general northerly direction. On it is Minden, where the 
Weser leaves the mountains by a defile called the “Gate 
of Hanover.” 


WHITBY.—A seaport in the north-east of Yorkshire 
in England. In its famous Abbey founded about 757 A.D, 
by St. Hilda, the poet Caedmon (D.C 680) lived, and the 
Council of Whitby was held. 

WILHELMSAFEN.—The chief German naval station 
on the North Sea, 


Y PRES, the scene of a fierce battle in the present war, 
is a town in Belgium. ; 


ZAVICHOST is a town situated on the Russian side 
of the Russo-Austrian frontier of the Poland just 
beyond the northernmost Austrian possession in Galica, 


ZBRUCZ.—A river forming the boundary between 
Austrian Galicia and the Russo-Polish province of 
Podolia. 


ZLOCZOW isa town midway between Lemberg and 
Tarnopol, more than 4() miles east of Lemberg. 


We congratulate Mr. Natesan on his enterprise which has uniformly characterised the conduct of the “ Indian 


Review. "—The Hindu. 


Have we @ journal like the “ Indian Review,” so bright, so scholarly, * * One of the ablest and most respectable 


of Indian Journsls.— The Indiun Nation. 


There is no periodical in India which approaches it for the money. 


It caters for al! readers and should prove 


a welcome addition to the reading tables of first-grade colleges.—The Educational Review, 
If any reader were to ask us for intellectual condensed food, we should urhesitatingly recommend the “ Indian 


Review ” to him.--—-Behar Herald. 


If you have not already seen the “Indian iteview” please send a postag? stamp for four Annas fora fre 
specimen copy. The annual Subscription to the “Review” is Rs, 5 (five). Subscription can commence from any 
month, Any one who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit Rs. 5, one years’ subscription to the 
“Review” in advancg. Those in arrears cannot have concession ‘rates. 
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DIARY OF THE WAR. 


——— Ges 


June 22. Assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
and his wife at Sarajevo. 


July 25. . Austro-Hungarian ultimatum to Servia. 


July 24. The Russian Cabinet considers Austrian action 
a challenge to Russia. 


July 27. Sir E. Grey proposes conference. 
France and Italy agree. 


July 28. Austria-Hungary declares war against Servia. 


July 29. Austrians bombard Belgrade. 
Tsar appeals to Kaiser to restrain Austria, 


July 30. Russia mobilises sixteen army corps. 
Mr. Asquith appeals to all parties to close the ranks, 


July 31. State of war declared in Germany, 
General mobilisation order ir Russia. : 
London Stock Exchange closed until further notice. 


_ August 1. Germany sends tweive hours’ ultimatum to 

Russia to stop mobilising, declares war, and invades 

Luxemburg. 

Mobilisation in Austria, France, Belgium, and Holland. 

Italy declares her neutrality. 

Sir John Frenck appointed Inspector-General of the 
Forces. 

British Naval Reserves called up. 


August 2, German cruisers bombard Libau and Bona. 
British ships seized at Kiel. 
Outpost fighting on Russian and French frontiers of 
Germany, 


August 3. Germany declares war against France, and 
demands right to cross Belgium, regardless of treaty. 
German troops envelop Vise and their advance guard 

approaches Liege. 
German Navy c3ptures Aland Islands. 
King Albert sends “supreme appeal” to King George. 
Sir Edward Grey’s graat speech in the Commons, 
British naval mobilisation completed. 
Moratorium Bill passed. 


August 4. German troops open the attack on Liege. 
German Reichstag authorises an extraordinary expen- 
diture of £265,000,000. 
Great Britain declares war on (Germany. 
British Army mobilisation begins. 
Reserves and Territorials are called up. 
Mr. Asquith’s historic speech in the Commons, 
Admiral Sic John Jellicoe appointed to supreme com- 
mand of the Home Fleets. 
The British Goverement takes control of the railways, 


August 5. Fierce fighting at Liege. 
Lord Kitchener appointed War Minister. 
“ Koenigin Louise,’ German mine layer, sunk off Har- 
which by H.M.S. * Lance.” 
British “case” published in White Paper. 
August 6. Battle of Liege proceeding. 
German attack slackened at night. 
H.M.S,‘“*Amphion” sunk in North Sea by floating 
mine : 131 lives lost. : 
Lord Kitchener asks for 500,000 recruits, 100,000 to 
be raised forthwith. 
Vote of credit for £100,000,000 agreed to by the Com- 
mons nem, con, 
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August 7, Germans refused armistice at Liege. 
Prince of Wales’ National Relief Fuad opened. 
New £1 and 10s. banknotes issued and postal-orders 
made legal tender. 


August 8. French troops occupy Altkirch and Mul- 
hausen. : 
German Togoland taken. 
Help offered by British Overseas Dominions. 
French and Belgian troops co-operating in Belgian 
territory. 


August 9. German troops in Liege town. 
Servians invade Bosnia. 
Austria sends troops to help Germans, 
German submarine U15 sunk by H.M.S. “Birmingham.” 


August 10. Diplomatic relations between France and 
Austria broken off. 
French fall back from reconnaissance in Mulhouse, 
but take up passes in the Vosges. 
Austria and Montenegro at war, 
Enrolment of first batch of 30,000 special constables 
for London area. 


August 11. German concentration on Metz-Liege line. 
Russian troops drive back Austrian outposts in Styr 
Valley. 
2,000 German spies reported to have been arrested in 
Belgium. 


August 12, England and Austria at war. 
German cruisers ‘“ Goeben” and “ Breslau” enter 
Dardanelles, and are purchased by Turkey. 


August 13. Battle of Haelen, between Liege and Brus- 
sels ends according to the Belgian War Office, ‘‘ all to 
the advantage of the Belgian forces.” 

Swedish Reichstag decides on an expenditure of 
£2, 800,000 for defence purposes. 
Austrian-Lloyd steamer sunk by mine in Adriatic. 
German “ official” news first sent to London by’ wire- 
less. 
- German steamer captured on Lake Nyassa. 


August 14. Two million Russian troops reported to be 
on the German frontier, two millionson the Austrian 
frontier, halfa million on the Turkish frontier, and 
half a million on the Rumanian frontier. 

French war credit of £10,000,000 authorised. 
General Von Emmich, German commander at Liege, 
reported dead. 


August 15.. The Prince of Wales’: National Relief 
Fund reaches £1,000,000, 
British Press Bureau issues warning against alarmist 
rumours. 
Taveta, British East Africa, occupied by Germans, ° 


August 16, French drive Germans back at Dinart. 
Ysar promises home rule to a re-united Poland. 


August 17, It is reported officially that the british 
Expeditionary Force has landed safely in France. 
Belgian Government removes from Brussels to Ant- 

werp. 

Japan asks Germany to remove her warships from 
Japanese and Chinese waters, and to evacuate Kiao- 
chau by August 23rd, 

French Fleet sinks smail Austrian cruiser in the 
Adriatic, 
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Austrian torpedo-boat sunk by mine. 
Tsar and Tsaritsa enthusiastically welcomed in Mos- 
cow, 


August 18. Desultory fighting in North Sea. 
French advance in Alsace-Lorraine. 

August 19. German advance on line between Diest and 
Luxemburg. 
Louvain occupied, 

August 20. Abandoned for strategical reasons, Brussels 
is formally entered by the Germans. 
The French retake’Mulhausen. 


August 21. German war levies of £8,000,000 on Brus- 
sels and £2,490,100 on the province of Liege. 
British loan of £10,000,000 to Belgium announced. 
Partial investment of Namur. 


- August 22, War Relief Fund, £1,450,0U0. 

New Austrian mobilisation order calling out every man 
capable of bearing arms. 

Austrian battleship Zrinyt sunk by French fleet. 

Germans occupy Ghent, Ostend, and Alost, 

German artillery attack on Namur in progress. 

France protests to the Hague Powers against German 
use of dum-dum bullets. 

Complete victory of Servians over Austrians after 
four days’ battle near Loznitza, 

Belgians retire from Tirlemont, 

France and Russia as well as Britian agres to observe 
provisions of Declaration of London. 


August 23. Japan declares war on Germany. 
Liege and Namur still holding out. 


: August 24. Germans routed by Russians after six days’ 
fighting along the front and the Russians occupy 
| Johannesburg and Ortelsburg in East Prussia, 
| Japanese are bombarding Tsingtau. 
- Namur falls, Desperate battle in progress all along 
frontier from Namur to Mons. 
A Zeppelin threw bombs over Antwerp, two houses 
| being destvoyed and several persons killed. 
' The airship was brought down by guns and captured. 


' August 25. French and English troops fall back, while 
. Germans are forced to occupy new positions. 
Germans bombard Malines. 
Ublans driven back by Belgians. 
French troops make four counter-attacks from Nancy, 
German attaek on southern French frontier repulsed. 
Germans forced to retire all along the line. 
, Russians occupy Gumbinnen. 

Germans raid Namaqualand. 


- August 26, Austrian Ambassador in Tokio recalled. 
Togoland surrenders unconditionally, 

Battle at Verdun, Lorraine, between French and Ger- 
_mans. -Germans repulsed. 

Russians cross the Dniester in Galicia, 


August 27. French Cabinet resigns and a 
| National Defence Cabinet formed. 
| Austrians evacuate the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. 
German cruiser Magdeburg blown up by Russian ships. 
British forces engaged with five German Army corps 
and successfully protect Franch flank. 
The French assume the offensive in the Vosges. 
Ostend occupied by British marines. 
Mr. Asquith moves in Parliament a Resolution of 
sympathy with and admiration for Belgians. 
H. M. 8. Highfiyer sinks armed German merchant- 
man Kaiser Wilhelm. 
Kaiser’s Nephew captured at Courtirai, 
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August 28, [ussians occupy Tilsit. 
Germans attack eastern Gelgian Congo. 
Earl Kitchener announces that three divisions of 
Indian troops will be sent to France. 
British fleet near Heligoland sinks 3 German cruisers 
and 2 destroyers. 
Germans burn down Louvain. 


August 29. Fierce battle proceeding all along the 
Franco- Belgian frontier (Cambrai fo Mezieres). 
Koenigsberg completely invested by Russians. 

Heavy fighting at Marchiennes and Pontamarq. 


August 30. 

Amiens. 
Germans repulsed at Guise, 

German Army advances up the Somme River, 


Fighting reported at Bapaume, near 


August 31, Fighting in the Meuse district, in Lorraine 
and in the region of the Vorges. 

September 1, Fighting near Compiegne. 

September 2. Russian reverse in Eastern Prussia. 
Defeat of the Austrians by the Russians at Lemberg. 
First official list of casualties (5,127) sustained by 

tle British Expeditionary Force in France issued, 


September 3. H.M.S. Speedy and  steam-drifter 
Linsdell sunk by mines in the North Sea. 
Removal of the French Government from Paris 
to Bordeaux. 
Rheims occupied by the Germans. 


September 4. Partial destruction of Termonde by Ger- 

man troops. 

Malines abandoned by the Belgian Army, 

German advance on Antwerp abandoned owing to 
the floods caused by the opening of the dykes, 

Severe German reverse at Cappelle au Bois reported. 

Ten Sritish trawlers reported missing in the NorthSea. 

Arrival at Kiel of several German destroyers and 
torpedo boats in a damaged ¢° ondition. 

Second British casualty list (5,218) “issued. 

Bulgarian neutrality reaffirmed. 


September 5. Agreement signed by Great Brilain, France, 
and Russia not to conclude peace separately during the 
war, or to command peace conditions without the con- 
sent of each other. 

H.M.%. Pathfinder blown up by a submarine off the 
Coast of England, 


September 6. Battle of the Marne begun. 
Sir John Frenct.’s Report onthe war issued. 
Wilson liner Rwno sunk by a mine off the East Coast 
of England. 


September 7. German advante in Northern France 
checked by the Allies. 
Fall of Maubeuge. 
War levies demanded by Germany from France and 
Belgium to date £28,412,000. 
Third British casualty, list (4,796) issued. 


September 8. Forced retirement of the German Army 

in Northern France reported, 

Destruction of Dinant by German troops. 

Ghent saved from bombardment and the imposition of 
a fine by the Burgomaster who made terms with the 
German Commander, 

Wreck of armed cruiser ‘ Oceanic’ off the North Coast 
of Scotland. 

Invasion of Bosnia-Herzegovina by the Servian Army, 
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September 9. Sir John French’s Second Report issued, 
Despatch of 70,000 Indian troops to the seat of war 
announced. : 

German and Austrian Consulates in Egypt closed by 
the Government. 


September 10. Retreat over the Marne of the German 

right wing. . 

Princa Joachim of Prussia wounded, 

Complete destruction of ‘Termonde by German troops, 
Later re-occupied by Belgian troops. 

Bridge of Senlis blown up by the Germans. 

The Russian victory in I.ublin reported. 

Semlin, Hungary, occupied by the Servian Army. 

German invasion of Nyaasaland repulsed. 

Despatch of troops to German South-West Africa 
announced by Genera! Botha, 


September il. Vitry abandoned by the German centre 
army. 
Fourth British casualty list (3,588) issued total to date 
18,729, 
Capture of Hamburg America liner Be/hania reported. 
Herberts-héhe, New Pomerania, and the German 
Solomon Islands, taken by the Australian Navy. 


September 12. General German retreat continued. 
Heavy fighting in the Aisne district begun. 
Further list of casualties in the Expeditionary Force 
issued. 
German Hamburg-America liner Spreewald, fitted as 
armed merchant cruiser, and two German colliers 
captured by the Berwick in North Atlantic waters. 


September 13. Kheims re-occupied by the French. 
German invasion of British East Africa announced, 


September 14. Evacuation of Nancy by the German 
Army. 
German armed liner Cape Trafalgar Sunk by armed 
Cunard liner Curmania off the South American 
coast; 9 liveg lest by the Carmania, 


September 10-14. Raid of the German cruiser Himden 
in the Bay of Bengal, capturing six British ships— 
Indus, Lovat, “Killin,” “Diplomat,” ‘“Trabbock,” 
and “Kabinga”; the first five sbips were sunk, the 


“ Kabinga ” being spared and sent to Calcutta with all 
the crews. 


September 15. Second report of the Belgian Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on the conduct of the German troops 
in Belgium issued. 

German light cruiser’ “Hela” sunk by a British 
submarine in the North Sea. Glasgow steamer 
** Clan Mathesen mK sunk by German eruiser 
'* Emden ” in the Bay of Bengal, 


September 16. Complete reut of the Austrian Army in 
Galicia, and failure of the rescue attempted by 
German troops. 

Gunboat “Dwarf” rammed by German merchant 
ship “Nachtigall” on the Camroon River, and 
wreck of the ‘* Nachtigall” reported. 


September 17. Fortification of Cologne and other 

German cities reported. 

Third battle at Termonde and further incendiarism 
by the Germans reported. Austrian army reported 
to be completely disorganised. 

German evacuation of Kladislawau and other towns, 

Germans driven out of their fortified position in 


Laoshan Bay by the Japanese, 


September 18, Capture by Ruysians of the fortified 
positions of Seniava and Sambor reported. Loss 
(on or about the 14th) of the Australian submarine 
AEI reported; 34 lives lost. : 
Liideritz, German South-West Africa, occupied by | 

the South African Defence Force. 


September 19. Bombsrdment and. 
Rheims Cathedral by the Germans. 


September 20, 
Novibazar. 
Semlin evacuated by the Servians, : 
Cruiser “Pegasus” surprised and disabled by the 
German cruiscr ‘ Konigsberg” in Zanzibar harbour ; 
33 lives lost by the ‘ Pegasus.” 

Two German launches, one carrying explosives, 
destroyed by the “Cumberland” in the neighbour- 
hood of the Camroons. 


September 21. Denunciation by the French Govern- 
ment of the destruction of Rheims Cathedral by the 
Germans: 
Rout of 150,000 Austrians by the Servians near 

Krupagne on the Drina, and the capture of 
Rogaritza in Bosnia by the Servians reported. 


September 22. The cruisers “Aboukir,” ‘ Hogue” 
and “ Cressy” sunk by German submarines in the 
North Sea, and two German submarines lost, 

Bomb attack on Zeppelin sheds at Dusseldorf by 
British aeroplanes. 
Jaresiau occupied by the Russians. i 


Destruction of German Wireless station on the island 
of Nauru reported, thus leaving Germany without © 
any wireless station in the Pacific, i 

The German cruiser ‘‘Emden” reported to have 
thrown shelis into Madras. 


September 23. Recapture of Liubovia on the Drina 
by the Servians reported. 
German cruiser and two torpedo boats reported to 
have been sunk in the Baltic by the Russian war- | 
ship “ Bayan.” | 

General Botha announced to take supreme command 
ot the operations against German South-West Africa. 
The Norwegian steamer “ Hesvik” destroyed by 
mines in the North Sea, 

British troops landed at Laoshan Bay to assist the 
Japanese, 


destruction of 


Servian repulse of Austrians near 


September 24, Peronne reported to be occupied by a 
French detachment. ) 
Bombardment of Cattaro, 

Further bombardment of Rheims Cathedral. 

German reverse in East Prussia, 

Zeppelin raid on Ostend ; 5 bombs dropped. 

Steamer “ Indian Prince,” bound from Rio de Janeiro 
for Trinidad and New York, reported to have been 
sunk by German cruiser “ Kronprinz Wilhelm.” 


September 25. Bombs dropped from aeroplane at 
Boulogne, 
Fighting begun in St. Quentin-Tergnier district, 
Town and harbour of Friedrich Wilhelm in German | 

New Guinea occupied by Australian forces, 
Official story of the three cruisers lost on the 22nd | 
published ; 837 survivors and over 1,000 lives lost. : 
Surrerder to British force of Schluckmannsburg, 
German post in South-West Africa, reported, | 

Septémber 26. Russian occupation of Rzeszow reported, | 

The eastern frontier of Hollaud declared to he under | 


martial law. 
- 
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French boat reported to have captured Cocobaach 
in the Cameroons, 


September 27, Bombardment and occupation of Mali- 
nes by German troops. 


September 28. Bombardment of the outer Antwerp 
forts. 

Surrender of Duala (capital of the Cameroons) and of 

Bonaberi to an Anglo-French force officially announ- 
ced, 


September 29. Heavy bombardment of Antwerp forts 

continued. 

Alost retaken by the Germans, 

Semlin retaken by the Serbs. 

Navigation in the Adriatic suspended temporarily on 
account of the danger caused by floating mines and 
a protest sent to Austria by Italy. 

Sinking of British steamers King Lud, Foyle, 
Tymeric, and Ribera, and capture of British collier 
Buresk in the Indian Ocean by German cruiser 
Emden reported; crews landed at Colombo. 


September 30. Heavy bombardment of Antwerp forts 
continued, 

Agreement of Austria to pay Italy an indemnity of 
£200,000 for losses caused by mines inthe Adriatic 
reported. 

Neutrality of Greece reaffirmed, 


October 1, Destruction of Lierre forts by German 
troops, who were repulsed with heavy losses. 
Sinking of British steamer Bankfields by German 
steamer ‘“‘Leipzig” off Peru reported. 
Repulse of German troops at Tracy-le-Mont reported. 


October 2. Mine-laying in certain areas authorised by 

the British Government. 

Bombardment of the Belgian trenches; and retire- 
ment of the Belgians to the banks of the River Nethe. 

German defeat in the provinces of Lodz and Suwalki 
announced. 

Capture of nine German merchant steamers off the 
Cameroon River in West Africa by H.M.S. ‘*Cun- 
berland ” reported, 


October 3. Steamers ‘“Tromsoe,” ‘‘ Dawdon,” “Selby,” 
and “ Nieuwland,” sunk by mines in the North Sea. 
Battle of Augustow ended in a victory for the 

tussian troops; whole German regiments reported 
to have been drowned in the Niemen. 


Departure from Petrograd of the Tsar for the theatre 
of war, 


October 4. M. Poincare, accompanied by M.M. Miller- 


and and Viviani, left Bordeaux on a visit to the troops 
in the field. 


Bombardment of Lierre continued. 


October 5, British steamer Ardmount sunk by a mine 
in the North Sea. 


Occupation of Lierre and Duffel by German troops. 


October, 6, Departure from Antwerp for Ostend of 
King Albert, the Government and the Foreign 
Ministers. 


October. 7, Bombardment of Antwerp City begun, 
Destruction of a German torpedo-boat destroyer off 
the Ems River by British submarine E9 reported. 
Decision of the Canadian Cabinet to send a second 
Expeditionary Force to Europe announced, 


October. 8 Bombardment of Antwerp City continued ; 
flight of the population and retirement of British and 
Belgian forces during the night; several thousands 
were cut off bya German attack and entered Dutch 
territory, where they were interned. 


October. 9. Fall and occupation of Antwerp; and levy 
of a war fine of £20,000,000. 


October. 10. Occupation of the Lyck by Russian troops 
reported. 
Fifth report of the Belgian Commission of Inquiry on 
the rules of International Law by Germany issued. 
Successful raid on the Zeppelin sheds at Dusseldorf 
by British naval airmen announced. 


October. 1]. Two German aeroplanes flew over Paris 
and dropped several bombs, one damaging Notre 
Dame : 4 deaths, 

Russian warship “ Pallada” sunk in the Baltic by a 
German submarine and all hands Jost; later, two Ger- 
man submarines were also sunk. 

Reception by the Russian Commander-in-Chief of 
eleven war correspondents who had received per- 
mission to go to the front. 


October 12. Destruction of the engines of thirty-two 
German merchant vessels and twenty Rhine steamers 
at Antwerp reported. 

Itlis fort, Tsingtao, silenced by Japanese cruisers, 


October 13. Daparture from Ostend for Havre of the 
Belgian Government. 
Proclamation issued by the German Commander of 
Antwerp advising the refugees to return. 
Occupation of Lille by German troops. 
Ypres taken by Anglo-French forces. 


October 14. Occupation of Ghent by German troops. 


October 15. Occupation of Ostend by German troops. 
Arrival of the German advance gyard at Tournai: 
the commanding officer demanded a war contribu- 
tion of £70,000 within two hours, and seized 200 
citizens as hostages ; the sum was paid and the men 
released, 
October 16. H.M.S. Hawke” sunk by a German gub- 
marine in the North Sea ; 524 officers and men report- 
ed missing. 
Sinking of Hamburg-America liner “ Markomannia ” 
and capture of Greek steamer ‘‘ Pontoporos ” off 
Sumatra by H.M.S. * Yarmouth” announced. 


October 17. Four German destroyers sunk off the 
Dutch coast by British light cruiser ‘ Undaunted,” 
aided by four British destroyers. 

Gulfs of Riga and Finland closed to shipping on ac- 
count of Russian and German mines, 

Japanese cruiser ‘“*Ta Rachiho” sunk by a mine in 
Kiaochau Bay. 

October 18. British submarine E3 reported missing in 
the North Sea, 


October 19, Despatches from Sir John French dealing 
with the battles of the Aisne and Marne published. 
German troops driven back thirty miles in Flanders, 
Bombardment of the German right by British war- 

ships off the Belgian coast begun. 


October 20. Repulse of German troops by the Allies 
at Nieuport, Dixmude and La Bassee. 
British steamer “Glitra” sunk off the Norwegian coast _ 
by a German submarine; crew landed at Skudesnas, 
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Occupation (for military purposes only) of the 
Marianne and Marshall Islands and the East and West 
Caroline Archipelagoes by Japan announced. 


‘October 21. Heavy fighting between Belgian and Ger- 
man troops on the banks of the Yser. 
The German Army reported to be in full flight from 


Warsaw. 

Sinking of British steamers ‘‘ Chilkana,”’ ‘ Troilus,” 
* Benmohr,” “Clan Grant,’ and dredger ‘ Pon- 
rabbel ’in the Indian Ocean by German cruiser 


“Emden” reported: British steamers “Exford” and 
St. * Egbert” were also captured and the latter 
sent to Cochia with passengers and crews. 


Octeber 22. Notification issued by the British Govern- 
ment of the removal by the Egyptian Government 
of all enemy ships using the ports of the Suez Canal 
as ports of refuge. 

Naval despatches published dealing with the action 
off Heligoland on August 28. 


October 23. Sinking of thirteen British ships in the 
Atlantic by German cruiser “Karlsruhe” reported ; 
crews Janded at Teneriffe, 


October 24. From the sea to the region south of Arras 
violent attacks by the enemy, were repulsed by the 
Allies, 

German submarine rammed and sunk off the Dutch 
coast by British destroyer ‘‘Badger.” 

Invasion of Angola, Portuguese West Africa,, by 
German troops announced. 


October 25. Crossing of the Yser by German forces 
between Nieuport and Dixmunde reported. 


October 26. Fierce fighting on the banks of the Yoer 
continued. 


October 27. Shipping prohibited within sixty miles of 
Tory island. 
Removal of tlfe German Headquarters Staff from 
Ostend to Heyst. 
Fierce fighting between Russians and German forces 
in the Jezow and Rawa region reported. 


October 28. Progress by the Allies between Cambrai 
and Arras reported. ° 

Defeat of German forces by Belgian forces at Ki- 
Senie, Lake Tanganyika, announced, 


October 29. Result of the trial of the assassins and 
others implicated in the conspiracy to kill the late 
Archduke Ferdinand and his wife reported; the 
principals sentenced to death and the others to 
long terms of imprisonment, 

Occupation of Noctheru Epirus by Greece approved by 
the Powers. 


October 30, Wreck of» Government hospital ship 
“ Rohilla” off Whitby; over 70 lives lost. 


October 31. Resignation of the Italian Cabinet, 

Occupation of Saseno by Italy. 

Purchase of the “ Peking Gazette” by Germans, who 
also took over the financial control of the entire 
native press, 

Gift of £100,000 to Belgium from the Australian 
Commonwealth announced, 


November 4. The moratorium ended, 
Inspection of the Canadian Contingent on Salisbury 
Plain by the King and ()ueen. 
Elections in the United States, 


I 


November 5. Formation of a new Italian Cabinet with 
Signor Salandra as Premier and Mirister of the 
Interior, 

The 1913 agreement for locking tiie Murray, | 
Murrumbidgee and Darling Rivers for navigation 
and irrigation co: firmed bv the Commonwealth 
Governments—New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia. 


November 6. Belgian Committee to telp Belgian re- 
fugees in the United Kingdom appointed by the 
Belgian Government. 


November 9, Lord Mayor's Day in London. iH 
Bestowal of a peerage on Mr. Walter Cunliffe. 


November 10. Germans foiled at Ypres. 
The Austro-German line broken. 
Retirement on Cracow and Posen. 
British occupation of Fao. 


November 11. Russian occupation of Soldau. 
The Guildhall Banquet: Review of the war. 
Iind of theHncen and Koenigsberg. 

Attack on Caucasian fort by Breslau driven off. 


November 12. Fierce fighting in Armentieres, 
Germans driven back in East Prussia. 
Germans defeated at Lyck. 
Warta positions abandoned. 
German offers of peace rejected by Russia, j 
Turks repulsed in Armenia. 
Germans in the Congo driven out by French. 


November 13. Germans capture Dixmude. 
German Artillery reinforcement at Ypres. 
Russians nearing Masurian Lakes. 
Vigorous offensive in Galicia. | 
Re-opening of British Parliament by H. M. the King. | 
Niger sunk off Deal torpedoed by German submarine, — 
Turks repulsed in Armenia. 
Russians occupy Alaschkert Valley. ~ 


November 14. The fight for Ypres. 
Russians capture Johannisberg. 
Re-investment of Przemysl. 

General Botha defeats rebel commando. 
Turks routed in Armenia, 


November 15. Struggle for the Masurian Lakes. 
Russian investment of Cracow. 


November 16. Severe fighting in Argonne. 
Death of Earl Roberts on field of battle in France, 
German retreat from Thorn, . 
Turkish contemplated attack on Suez Canal abandoned. 
Two German submarines sunk in Straits of Dover. 
Austrian cruiser and German boats sunk at Tsingtao, 


November 17. Battle developing from Plock to Warta 
River, 
Russian advance on the Carpathian Passes, 
Russian War levies on Prussian towns. 
British War Bill passed ; a War loan of £500 millions. | 
King George’s statement, 


November 18. German attempt to cross the Aisne 
repulsed, 
Germans driven from left bank of the Meuse, 
Bombardment ot Rheims renewed. Hy) 
Investment of Cracow ; German retirement, 


November 19. Germans using expanding bullets, 
Capture of Shaik Said and forts. 
German-mine-laying activity ; British retaliation. 
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November 20. Vighting at Ypres. 
Severe attacks on British repelled with great loss, 
Russian advance in East Prussia on Masurian Lakes. 
Rupture of relations between Turkey and Japan. 
Russians bombard Trebizond and capture of Datah. 
Naval action in Black Sea, 
Goeben badly damaged. 
German Fleet in Baltic bombards Libau. 


November 21. Desperate fighting ow the Vistula. 


November 22. Serious situation in East Prussia. 
Russian Fleet in Black Sea bombards Khopn. 
Turkish defeat near Erzeroum. 


November 23. Persistent German attacks at Woevre. 
The aerial raid on Fredevickshaven Zeppelin shed. 
The German march on Warsaw foiled. 

Attack on Black Sea Port by the Hamidieh. 

Conference of Allied Ambassadors in Italy. 
November 24. Struggle for Ypres. 

Heavy cannonade in Soissons and Vailly. 

Sir Arthur Barrett’s occupation of Basrah. 

November 25. Bombardment of Zeebrugge by British 

warships. 
Reported bombardment of Cracow. 
Russian successes in Armenia, 


November 26. The battle of Lodz. 
Severe defeat of Germans. 
Portuguese intervention in the war. 


November 27. Four warships bombarding Zeebrugge 
returned to port, 
A battle proceeding in Serbia, at Lazerevatz. 
Persia reaffirms her strict neutrality. 
The Government of India prohibits absolutely all 
navigation of aircraft over or into British India, 
including territorial waters. 


November 28. Statement in House of Commons by 
Mr. Churchill about present Naval situation. 
Dixmude retaken by French Marines, 
Joffre receives Medal from President Poincaré. 
2,000 Austrians captured near Bochnia; also 10 guns, 
Montenegrin victory over eight Austrian battalions, 


November 29. Ameer of Afghanistan has declared neu- 
trality with reference to the war with Turkey and 
has expressed regret at the Ottoman action. 


November 30, Sir John French’s despatch. 
Germany apologises for the invasion of Angola. 


December 1. Germans on the defensive in Belgium. 
Troops transferred to Eastern Theatre. 
Kaiser leaves for eastern frontier, 
Germany's impudent offer to the Mikado. 


December 2. King George visits France, 
Struggle for Ypres. 
German’s half-hearted attacks. 
Stubborn fighting at Lodz. 
Russian successes in the Curpathians, 
Turks routed in Euphrates Valley. 
Trouble in Somaliland. 


December 3. King George at the front. 
Fighting south of Ypres, good work of Allied Cavalry, 
Secret movement of Germ'n troops. 
Successful Russian offensive at Laska. 
Tsar leaves for the front. 
Austrian invasion of Serbia. 
Belgrade evacuated. _ 
Neutrality of Italy and Persia. 


December 4 King George at the front, 
Germans fortifying Belgian Coast. 
Aerial raid on Essen. 
German Chancellor’s diatribe against Great Britain. 
French Parliament to reassemble in Paris. 
Russian advance on Cracow progressing. 
Battle of Lodz, General Renenkampf suspended. 
Serious situation at Przemysl. 
Austrian occupation of Belgrade. 
D-fence of Egypt. 
Australian and New Zealand Contingents. 


December 5. King George at the front. 
British po.ition strengthened, 
Steady progress of the Allies, 
French activity in Alsace. 
German offensive at Lowicz. 
Russians capture Bartfield in the Carpathians. 
The defence of Suez Canal and Port Said. 


December 6. King George and King Albert meet in 
France. 
French advance in Alsace, 
Germans reinforced the Yser front. 
French successes north of Lys. 
Bombardment of Kheims. 
Kaiser indisposed, returns to Berlin. 
Obstinate fighting at Lewicz and near Lodz. 
Attitude of Italy, statement by Premier. 
Attitude of Rumania. 


December 7. King George returns to London. 
Evacuation of Vernelles by Germans, 
Retirement on the Yser, 

Fierce fighting round Lodz, 

Further particulars of Italy’s attitude. 
Russian successes in Caucasia. 
Capture of De Wet. 


December 8. Official report of King’s visit to the Front. 
Allies progress on the Yser. « 
French activity in Alsace. 
Russian position maintained in Eastern Theatre. 
Austrian reverses in Serbia. ‘ 
Turkish cruiser Hamidieh disabled by a mine, 


December 9. * Advance of the Allies in Flanders. 
Aerial raid on Friedrickshafen. 
Protest by Swiss Government. 
Stalemate in East Prussia. 
Russian evacuation of Lodz. 
The advance on Cracow. 
Rugsian successes in Armenia. 


December 10, Allies’ advance on Ostend. 

French progress in Argonne and on the Meuse. 

German activity on the Hast. 

A turning movement foileds 

Austrians retreating from Serbia. 

The Boer revolt. tragic death of Commandant Beyers. 

Lieut.-General Sir J. Wolfe-Murray appointed Chief 
of the General Staff in succession to the late 
General Douglas. 


December 11. French Cabinet to meet in Paris. 
General von Falkenhayn gazetted acting chief of the 
German General Staff. 


December 12. Turkish battleship Messudich torpe- 
doed and sunk in thé Dardanelles. 


December 13, Servians re-enter Belgrade, 


December 14. Italian Foreign Minister announces 
that the Government has demanded from Turkey 
immediate reparation for the Hodediah incident. 


December 15. German naval raid on East Coast. 
German squadron cousisting of two battle 
cruisers bomvarding Hartlepool, Scarborough and 
Whitby and one armoured cruiser appear off 
Hartlepoel at 8 A.M. and bombard the town and 
fort for 85 minutes. The coast hatteries replied 
and hit the enemy who retired. British casualties: 
killed 82, wounded 250. Simultaneously a light 
eruiser attacked the  defenceless towns of 
Scarborough and Whitby. 


December 16, German submarine trial at Bruges. 
Another air raid on Freiburg. 
Two Austrian destroyers sunk by mines. 
Servian victory at Valjeve. 


December 17. Geman naval raid on Scarborough, 
Whitby and Hartlepool. 
British naval bombardment of Belgian coast. 
Belgian success on left bank of the Yser. 
Germans repulsed in Alsace. 
Germans conce:trating on Vistula, 
Serbians re-capture Belgrade. 


December 18. Egypt declared a British Protectorate. 

Statements from Petrograd that the Kaiser ordered 
the capture of Warsaw at ull costs. 

Germans defeated and vigorously pursued on the 
Mlava front. 

The German Cruiser Friedrich Karl sunk in the 
Baltic. 

The bombardment of Gulf of Saros put the Turks to 
flight. 

Conterence between the Scandinavian monarchs. 


Decemher 19, The death is announced of Lieutenant 

Hardinge, son of the Viceroy. 

France recognises the British Protectorate over Egypt. 

According to Dutch reports of the violent fighting on 

_the Yser, the artillery from the British fleet is said 
to play havoc ih the German ranks. 

The Allies have gained ground near Nieuport. 

The Scandinavian Monarchs’ meeting at Malmoe is 
officially stated to have been a success, 


December 20. 

Dixmude. 

The new Sultan of Egypt was solemnly installed. 

The Aga Khan has arrived at Cario to assist in the 
ceremony of accession of Sultan Hussain. 

The rebel leader Captain Fourie was court-martialled 
and shot. 

The Scandinavian Kings’ Conference has terminated, 

The three countries will assist each other in preserv- 
ing neutrality. 

December 21. A sortie from Przemysi failed. 

An Italio-Rumanian League formed to strengthen the 
bonds uniting the two countries. 

A German hydroplane dropped two bombs on Calais. 

The Kaiser returns to the front 

Progress was made by the Russians round Przemysl. 

The Russians seized part of the defensive works. 

The Austrian offensive in Galicia definitely checked. 

The Germans in the Mlava region retired to the line 
of Lauenburg-Neidenburg,. 


December 22. The Russians maintain their position 
in the Bzura river, 


The French giin ground south of 
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Russians pushing back Germans in the Mazawa 
direction. 
Russians retiring from Pitorkow to Opoczno 25 milks 


further east. 


December 23, The French gain a footing at Bourevilles. 
The Russians are strengthening their position on the 
Vistula, : 
An airman drops bombs in Strasburg. 
The Germans attack Angola. 


December 24. Better progress is being made, owing 

to additional men and guns, in West Flanders. 

The bombardment from the sea, on the German right 
wing in West Flanders, 

An Austrian submarine torpedoeing a French battle- 
ship causing no harm. 

A German aervplane drops a bomb ip a Dover 
garden. 

Turko-German troops defeated near the Van. 

Troops from Przemysl made a sortie, but are defeated, 


December 25. A vigorous general advance of the Allies, 


An enemy aeroplane passes over Sheerness. 
The Dresden escapes to Chille. 
A German regimeut is cut off in Poland. 


December 26 to 28, Air raid at Cuxhaven. 
Considerable damage was done to the German ships. 
The Germans in Central Poland suffering grave losses 
in ‘an abortive attack to the south-east of 
Skierniwice. ; 

The Austrians definitely evacuated the left of the Nida. 

South of Upper Vistula fighting continues to develop 
favourably to the Russians. 

The Austrian retreat towards Dukla Pass in the Carpa- 
thians. 

German advance on the Bzura is stopped. 


December 2. Itis announced that Russia has captured 
15,000 prisoners in a week’s fighting. 


December 30. Indian troops inspected by H. H. the 
Aga Khan at Cairo, : 
Emden’s Captain is interned in England. 
Russiavs have repulsed the ‘Turks in the Nordensk 
region, 
Allies’ advance in Nieuport district, and consolidate 
the ground gained all over the front. 


December 3l. The Bank of Frarce has been removed 
back again to Paris. 
Seven German airships drop bombs on Dunkirk. 
Russians advance victoricusly in Western Galicia. 
An Austrian battleship is torpedoed by a French 

submarine, but being near the docks, escapes there. 

Strong Turkish columi is routed by Russia. 

’ Germans are driven off from the Bzura. 


January 1. The battleship Formidable is sunk in the 
British Channel. 
Six new Armies are created, 
Half the village of Steinbach is occupied. 


January 2. 201 of the /ormidable’s men are reported 

saved, 

Belgians take a gun down canal, land it and drive off 
Germans, six steersmen being shot one after another 


on the way. 
January 3. Flight Commander Hewlett leaves Ymui. 
den for England. 
Austrian fight across Carpathians becomes a rout, 
All German attacks on the east are foiled. 
French offensive is progressing in Alsace, 
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French aviators bombard Metz. 
Further progress is made in Steinbach. 
2nd Wessex Division arrives in Bombay. 


January 4. Steinbach is captured by French. 

Progress is made in Upper Alsace. 

Russia, having captured several towns on the Ruma- 
nian frontier, holds the strategic railways to wes- 
tern Galicia and Hungary. 

Anti-German feeling in Constantinople. 


January 5. Another vain attack on Steinbach. 

Considerable progress eastwards of Nieuport. 

The advance towards ‘fahnn holds its ground. 

A company is formed in Frankfort to store corn. 

Thirty Commissions have been given to non-commis- 
sioned officers for services in the field. 

The Russians are advancing rapidly through south- 
east Galicia towards Hungary. 

In the Uzok Pas a whole battalion surrenders. 

The Turkish 9th Acmy Corps, with its General and 
threes Divisional Commanders, is captured. 


The Germans arrest Cardinal Mercier. 
General Joffre says the Allies are preparing for their 
final victory. 


January 6. An agreement between the belligerents to 
exchange incapscitated prixoners of War is published. 
Unsuccessful attacks by Germans in Flanders. 

A Rumanian statesman says that Rumania will join 
the War in the spring. 


January 7. French advance towards Mulhausen. 
Some progvess eastward of Nieuport is made. 
The Russian victories at Ardahan. 

The Revolution in Albania is spreading. 


January 8. Active cannonading in Flanders and Arras. 
A steady advance all along the front is reported. 
Two Turkish transports are sunk. 
The convoying Turkish cruiser escapes. 
Preparations to evacuate Constantinople. 


January 9. H.M. the King visits the Indian wound- 
ed at Brighton. 
Recruiting for the Indian Army is reported good. 
Germany tries to explain the Mercier incident. 
French Premier’s son is killed. 
The Rus-ians are crossing Bukovina, 
The Dutch loan is badly subscribed. 


Jannary 10. A report arrives of a German Army 
Order, threatening any soldiers who exchange little 
courtesies with the enemy with the penalties of 
high treason. 


: January 11. Sixteen German aeroplanes appear over 
the British Channel, approaching England. 

A German aeroplane over Amiens is brought down by 
French, 

The Uhlans reappear in Flanders. 

The Russian warships in Black Sea damage Turkish 

warships. 

i January 12. Two German aercplanes approach Paris. 


Albanian insurgents occupy Ruspol, 
Hunyarian peasants are rising, 


January 13. The Turks occupy Tabriz. 

Heavy fighting goes on in the Caucasus, 

Germans attempt to resume the offensive in North 
Poland. 


January 14. Furious fighting east of Rheims and in 
North Soissons, 


January 15, Fierce German attacks repulsed by Allies. 
Turkish advance in Asia Minor suspended. 
Boer success on Orange River, Germans driven back. 
Canada’s splendid loyalty. 


Javuary 16. Fighting on the Aisne. 
General Von Kluck’s big movement, 
Partial German success. 

British success at La Bassee. 

British airmen bombard Antwerp. 
Germans repulsed on Vistula, 

Internal troubles in Vienna. 

Defeat of Turkish rearguard at Karaurgan, 
Turkish aggression in Persia. 

Boer revolt; success of Union Forces, 
Occupation of Swakopmund. 


January 17, Fighting at Soissons. 
German Cavalry repulsed on Lower Vistula. 
Fighting at Karaurgan, more Russian successes. 


January 18. Fighting in Belgium and France. 
Important French advance. 
Germans abandon I.a Bassee. 
Calm on Russian front. 
Turkish aggression in Persia. 
Two Persian Governors shot. 
Anglo-American relations, trade with Germany. 


January 19. Continued progress of the Allies. 
Russian advance on Thorn. 
Kirlibaba Pass, in Carpathians, seized. 
General discontent in Austria. 
Battle of Karaurgan ; complete Russian victory. 
Turkish aggression in Persia. 
Governor of Tabriz wounded, 
Mines in the Baltic, five German steamers sunk. 
Resignation of the Secretary of Gerraan Treasury. 


January 20. The battle of Soissons 
Dash for Paris. 
General Joffre’s sound strategy. 
Gallantry of Indian troops at La Bassee. 
The Russian campaign ; fruitless German attacks. 
Austrian bombardment of Tarnov checked. 


January 21, Air raid on England, airships near Sand- 
ringham ; bombs at Hunstanton and King’s Lynn. 
Calm on Russian frontier. 

Calm at Soissons, 
Intermittent fighting elsewhere. 


January 22, Air raid omEngland ; damage at Yurmoutk, 
Allies’ slow advance, 
French explanation, 
German tactics on the Aisne. 
More Russian successes against the Germans. 
Complete rout of ‘Turks, 
Russian pursuit in Trans Chorok couutry. 


January 23. Gritish air raid on Ostend, Zeebrugge 
and Essen, 
German bombardment of Nievport. 
Fierce Infantry battle at Weilerkopf. 
Turco-Russian hostilities, retreat of Turks in Cau- 
casus. 
French submarine sunk in the Dardenelles. 


January 24, British heroism at St. Omer. 
German assaults repulsed. 
Russian advance into Hungary and Transylvania, 
Further Russian successes in Caucasus, 
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January 25. Naval raid in North Sea, 
German cruiser Blucher sunk. 
Two German battle cruisers badly damaged. 
Successful Artillery duels. 
Germans checked at Argonne, 
Aerial battie over Dunkirk. 
Fighting on the Lower Vistula. 
German offensive checked, 
M, Millerand’s visit to London. 
* Dutch mobilisation, entire military forces called out. 


January 26. Fighting near Zellebeke. 

An attack on Arras and fierce fighting in Alsace, 

German and Austrian advances on the Vistula and 
Galicia respectively repulsed with heavy loss. 

‘Turkish defeats in Chorsan., 

Turkish territory occupied, 

Dutch neutrality violated by German aircraft 

Netherland Government protests. 

Boer revolt. Rebel attack on Upingten repulsed. 


January 27. British air. raid on Essen, motor sheds 
destroyed, 

Austrian activity in Carpathians. 

Germans on the Vistula; occupation ef Dobrizyn. 


January 28. The North Sea battle; further Cetails. 

German cruiser torpedoed in the Baltic, 

Prograss of Belgians on the Yser front. 

German reverse at La Bassee. 

Fighting on the Vistula ; heavy German losses, 

Turkish designs on Egypt. 

Raid on the Suez Canal, 

Fighting at El Kantera. 

Zeppelin attack on Libau. 

Italy and Roumania; territorial concessions refused 
by Austria. 

Germany’s wheat and flour supply; all stocks to be 
seized by Government. 

Turkish aerial fleet sunk by Russians near Sinope, 


January 29. Battle of La Bassee ; utter failure of Ger- 
man attack. 
Germans repulsed on the Vistula and in Galicia, 
Djavid Pasha appointed Generalissimo. 
British loan of £5 millions to Roumania. . 
Persian Gulf Expedition. Heavy Turkish losses at 
Kurna and Mazera. Turkish force near Mazrea. 


January 30, German air raid on Dunkirk frustrated. 
Steady progross of the Allies. 
Important Russian victory in the Carpathians. 
Russian progress in East Prussia. 
Enver Pasha at Erzeram, re-officers Ninth Army, 
Econcmic position cf be!ligerents. 
Austrian Foreign Mivister’s visit to Berlin. 
Austrian and German troops massing in the 

Carpathians, 


January 31. Battle of the Aisne. 
German attempt to cross repulsed. 
Russian progress in Galicia. ; 
Important Russian developments in East Prussia. 
Austrian grain moncpoly. 

February 1. 


British. 
Daring feat of French aviator, M. Pegond. 


‘ 


Heavy German losses at Lombartzyde and La Bassee, 


Fierce fighting in Argonre, 
Turkish advance on the Suez Canal, 


German submarine in Irish Sea torpedoes British 


merchant vessels. 


51 


German attack on Cuinchy repulsed by 
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February 2. German submarine raid. 


Allies’ successes along the Aisne front, 

Russian strong position in the Carpathians and on the 
Vistula, 

Outflanking movement in Mazurian Lake region. 

Russian naval raids on Trebizond; barracks and 
stores destroyed. 

Russian occupation of Tabriz. 

Kaiser’s return to Berlin, 


February 3. German surprise at Albert repulsed. 
German activity in Argonne, 
Impetuous German attacks at Bolimoff repulsed by 
the Russians, 
The Nyasaland rising. Capture of ringleaders, 


February 4. Progress of Allies. 
Desperate German attacks repulsed. 
The North Sea Battle Seydliz badly damaged. 
Opening of British Parliament, food prices enquiry. 
St. ie Bridge in Maine U.S. blown up by German 
officer. 


February 5. Russian successes in Prussia aud the 
Carpathians, 
Pressure on the Austrians. 
Attacks on the Suez Canal. 
Retreat of the Turks near Ismailia. 


February 6. German threat to neutral ships. 
Great indignation in U.S.A. 
Air raid on Paris frustrated. 
Notable Russian successes. 
Meeting of Allied Finance Ministers, 
Fierce fighting before Warsaw. . 
Turkish repulse on the Suez. 


February 7, Fierce fighting on the Vistula and Bzura. 
Critical situation in Przemyal. | 
German naval losses. 

Entente financial arrangement. 
The Pope’s efforts for peace. 


February 8, Sinking of a British merchantman, 
German bombardment of Ypres and other towns, 
Fighting on the Vistula. 

Russian offensive on the Carpathians, 


February 9. German Blockade order creating a sensa- 
tion in neutral countries, 
Strong American and Dutch Press views, 
Naval activity in the Black Sea. 
Speech by Russian Premier, 
Bayonet fighting in the rear. 


February 10, Views of international jurists on German 
blockade. 
Fifty Turkish ships sunk. 
Serious situation in Poland. 


February 11. The German blockade, strong protests by 
neutral countries. 
Russian success in Kast Prussia and the Carpathians. 
Breslau bombards Yalta. 
Russians retaliate on Trebizond, 
Stormy scenes in the Prussian Diet. 


The Boer revolt ; Maritz executed by the Germans for 


treachery. 


February 12, The German Blockade, views of inter- i 


national jurists. 
Severe fighting at Maria Theresa, 
Deplorable conditions in Hungary, 
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Russian bombardment of Trebizond, fifty sailing 
vessels sunk. 
Russian Duma, cordial greetings to the Allies. 


February 18. Great British air raid on North Sea-ports. 
Violent fighting near Bagatteile. 
Russian retirement in Kast Prussia, 
Germany’s fresh efforts. 
Bombardment of the Dardanelles. 
Turkish advance on the Suez Canal abandoned, 


February 14. German activity in Argonne. 
A British success near I.a-Bassee. 
Turkish transport sunk in the Black Sea. 
British Mounted patrol burn two towns in German 
S. W. Africa. 


February 15. German blockade; use of neutral flag. 
American Note to Great Britain, 
Artillery duels in Belgium; bombardment of neutral 
ports, Ypres and Rheims. 
President Poincare visits troops in Alsace, 
German advances in East Prussia. 
Strong reinforcements arriving, 


February 16. Mr. Winston Churchill on the Navy. 
Allies’ finance agreements, a statement by Mr. 
Lloyd George, 

Stubborn fighting at Bagattelle. 

Battle raging on the Vistula. 

Austrian air raid in Mentenegro, 

Fighting near Sinai; Turkish detachment annihilated. 


February 17. Bombardment of Antivari. 
Progress on the western front. 
Franco-British air raid. 

Russian advance ia Carpathians, 


February 18. Sir John Frenchk’s Despatch, 
Stubborn fighting near Augustove, 
Situation in Carpatnians unchanged. 
German blockade ; sinking of the Dulwich, 
Germany’s insufficient food-supply. 


February 19. The German Blockade. 
Sir E. Grey’s Note to America. 
German Note to America, 
Albanian incursion io Serbia. 


February 20. More German airships wrecked, 
War demonstration in Rome. 
German advance in East Prussia; Russien retreat. 


Austrian activity against Serbia, bombardment of 
Belgrade, 


Trial of De Wet, 


February 21. German Blockade. 
Germany’s allegations against neutrals, 


Netherlands’ Note to Germany, and Great Britain’s 
misuse of neutral flags. 


February 22. German naval raids in the Atlantic, 
Submarine raid in Irish Sea, 


February 23, German Blockade, American ships not 
to be attacked. 
German air raid in Essex, 
War demonstrations in Italy ; trouble in Trieste, 


February 24, Bombardment of the Dardanelles begun, 


February 25, German submarine attacked near 
Boulogne, Branksome Chase damaged and three 
steamers sunk near Beachy Head, 


February 26, Russian advance on East Prussia; Ger- 
mans steadily driven back. 
Bombardment cf the Dardanelles, entrance forts 
reduced, 
Two American steamers and one British steamer sunk, 


February 27. Search for German subriarines. 


February 28. 
proposals, 
Bombardment of Oso-Wiecs by heavy German 
siege guns; Germans retreat across the Niemen. 
Bombardment of the Dradanelles, more forts reduced. 


March 1. Mr. Asquith’s great speech in the Commons. 
The Russian advance, 
British retaliatory measures. 
Another American Note. 
Bombardment of the Dardanelles. 
Disaster to a German submarine. 


German blockade, American compromise 


March 2, Russian progress. 
The victory at Prasnysz. 
Defeat of two German Army Corps. 
Panic in Constantinople. 
Mr. Asquith’s tribute to Indian and Colonial troop 
Mr. Lioyd George on the war and the workers, 


March 3. Reports of the British Admirals. 
Turkish Military base captured.; 
An outrage at Jeddah. 
Italian protest to Turkey. 
King George and the Navy. 
British steamer escapes from aeroplares. 


March 4. Fighting round Ypres. 
Success of British and French troops. 
Russian victory in the north. 
Silencing of Dardanelles forts. 
German blockade and British retaliation. 


March 5. Steady progress of the-Allies, 
French progress in the Vosges. 
Russian advance in Mlawa region. 
Fighting on the Vistula front. 
Austrian attacks repulsed, 


March 6. Forcing the Dardanelles 
Effective work of allied warships. 
French details of barbarous German warfare. 
Bombardment of Smyrna, 


March 7. Enquiry into Boer rebellion, 
A German Prize-ship in the Madras Harbour. 
Fighting in the Persian Gulf, 
Turks and Arabs defeated, 


March 8. Further progress of the Allies, 
German artillery damaged, 
Damage of a Zeppelin. 
Fighting in Poland, 


March 9. Air raid on Ostend. 
Aetivity of the Russian Black Sea Fleet. 
Cabinet crisis in Greece. 
Pro-war Demonstrations in Athens, 


March 10. German offensive in Poland. 
Fresh efforts towards Warsaw. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal to the nation, 
German intrigues in the Far East. 
Refusal of further German help to Turkey. 
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March 1]. Work of British shipers. 
Russian activity in the Carpathians. 
Dismay in Berlin and Vienna, 
British steamers torpedoed. 

A German submarine destroyed. 
Italy and the war. 


March 12. Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 
Success of the British forces. 
Engagement of the Indian troops. 
The battle of Champagne, 

Heroic French deeds. 


March 13. The Germans in Poland. 
Another determined onslaught. 
German cruisers’ depradations. 
Sinking of an American steamer. 
Resentment in America. 


March 14. French advance in Champagne, 
Prugress of the Belgians. 
Russian successes in Poland. 
Turkish defeat in the Caucasus. 
A plot in Constantinople. 


March 15, Fighting in Argonne. 
French successes. a 
Cortinued progress of the Belgians. 
Successful British attack, 

The German blockade. 
British reprisals, 


March 16, Fighting south of Ypres. 
British regain lost ground. 
French success ir Arras and Champagne, 
Progress cf the Russians. 
German counter attacks repulsed, 
Geman Cruiser Dresden sunk by a British Squadron 
off Chili. 
Lord Kitchener’s review. 
Eulogy of Indians, Canadians, and the French. 


March 17. British success near Ypres, 
French advance in Arras and Champagne. 
Sinking of the Dresden by British Squadron off Chili. 
Lord Kitchener’s review. 


March 18. Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 
Progress of the Belgians. 
Russian successes in Poland. 
Bombardment of the Dardanelles, 
German blockade; some British reprisals ; Sir Edward 
Grey’s reply to America, 


March 19, French and Belgian progress, 
Zeppelin raid on Calais. 
Fighting on the Yser. 
Co-operation of British warships, 
Russian activity on East-Prussian frontier. 
The siege of Przemysl ; Russians closing in. 
Bombardment of the Dardanelles. 
End of the Karlsruhe. 


March 20, French success in Champagne. 
Seizure of a Swedish steamer. 
Exploit of the “ Thordia ; Captain honoured. 
Loss of the German cruiser, Strassburg. 


March 21. Miles of German trenches captured. 
Invasion of East Prussia; Russian raid on Memel. 
Forcing the Dardanelles ; entrance forts silenced. 
Tussian Vleet off the Bosphorus. 
German air raid on Deal, bombs dropped into the'sea, 


’ 


March 22.. Battle of St. Elo}, a graphic report. 
Austrian losses at Przemysl. 
Forcing the Dardanelles, destruction of forts, 
Italian Note to Austria. 
German seizure of Dutch steamers. 
British successes in German S, W, Africa. 
Wild scenes in the Reichstag. 


March 23, Fallof Przemysl. 
Rusgian advance in Bukowina. 
French progress in Champagne. 
Russian advance on Black Sea coast. 


March 24, Zeppelin raid on Paris. 
Bombardment of Rheims, bombs dropped on the city. 
Hey of Przemysl], Russian ieaders honoured by the 
zar. 

Russian successes in the Carpathians. 

Military activity in Italy. 

Interned German liner at San Juan, attempts to 

escape. 


March 25, Franco-Belgian succcsses, 
British air attack on Hoboken. 
Rout of the Turks near Suez. 
Dardanelles operations hampered by a storm. 


March 26. French Infantry’s exploit at Notre Dame de 
Lorette. 
German Council of War at Lille, the Kaiser present. 
A great Russian victory in the Carpathians. 
Furious fighting in Poland. 
Defeat of the Turks in the Caucasus. 
Sinking of German submarine U 29. 


March 27. Fighting at Notre Dame de Lorette. 
Fine condition of French army, 
King George’s visit to Harwich. 


March 28. Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 
German submarine rammed. 
Three German ships sunk in the Baltic. 
Italy’s popular vote for intervention, 


March 29. Forcing the Dardanelles. 
Conference of Admirals. . 
Russian Navy reinforced in the Baltic. 
Kurdish atrocities. 


March 30, A British Mail Steamer sunk, 
German women’s anti-war movement, 
Greece and Bulgarian neutrality. 
British labour and the war. 

M. Venzelos’ remarkable speech. 


March 31. Fighting in Alsace. 
Great uneasiness in Constantinople. 
Russian advance in the Carpathians, 
Forcing the Dardanelles. 


April 1, Desperate indecisive fighting in Argonne. 
Bombardment of Zeebrugge by allied aeroplanes, 
Bombardment of Libau by German warsbips. 

Russian Fleet’s move on the Bosphorus. 

Russian successes in the Caucasus. 

German submarine rammed by a French warship. 

City of Cambridge bombarded by a German 
submarine, 

Capture of German camp in South-West Africa. 


April 2. French successes on Western front. 
Sinking of the Crown of Castile, 
German retreat at Krasnopole, 
Russian successes in the Carpathians, 
Russian Fleet bombards fort in the Bosphorus, 
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April 3. Fighting on the Yser. 
Activity of allied armies at Hoboken and Zeebrugge. 
Russian victory on the Niemen and in the 
Carpathians. 

Sinking of the “ Seven Seas, ‘Emma,’ ‘South Point,” 
and three trawlers. 

Norwegian barque torpedoed in the North Sea, 


April 4. Bombardment of Zeebrugge by British 
warships. 

he “ Lockwood torpedoed, 

Bombardment of the Dardanelles ; a German officer's 


description. 


April 5. Fighting in Alsace, capture of Hartmannss- 

weilerkopf. 

French official description. 

General Joffre visits Belgian headquarters ; received 
by King Aibert. 

Russians capture the Carpathians, 

Austrian retreat. 

Attack on Bosphorus Forts by Russian Fleet. 
Turkish cruiser ‘‘ Medjidich” sunk. 

Drink question in England. 

Archbishop of Canterbury’s appeal. 


ape 6. British air-raid on Hoboken; much damage 
one. 
Russian progress in Poland and the Carpathians ; 
desperate Austrian situation. 
Pursuit of the “ Goeben ” and ‘“* Breslau” by Russian 
warships. 
German blockade, three steamers sunk. 
Drink question in England ; King George’s example. 
April 7. Another great French effort at Eparges and 
St. Mihiel. 
Big battle in the Carpathians. 
Desperate Austrian retreat, 
Field Marshal Goltz’s return to Constantinople. 
American Note on British reprisals, 
Fighting in German 8, W. Africa. 
Union Forces capture Warmbad. 


April 8. Belgian success cn the Yser, German troops 
repulsed, 
Germans in Antwerp prepare to flood the country. 
Fighting in German 8. W, Africa; occupation of 
Kalkfontein and Kamus. 


April 9. Substantial 
where consolidated. 
Russian offensive in 
reinforced. 
Austrian demands for German help. é 
The position in Turkey; shortage of supplies; all 
available men called up. 


April 10. Important French gains at Eparges, between 
the Meuse and Moselle. 
Russian successes in the Carpathians, preparatory 
to invading Hungary. 
Portuguese ship Douro torpedoed. 


French progress, gains every- 


Carpathians constantly 


April 11, Brilliant French success at Eparges, 
Russian progress in the Carpathians. 
Austrian peace overtures. 
Germany’s consent reported to have been given. 
Forcing the Dardanelles. 
The French Expeditionary Force quartered at Ramleh. 
The German Blockade; exciting experience of the 

Theseus; tug captain’s bravery. 

Treatment of British prisoners ; appalling revelations, 
lialy and Serbia’s agreement regarding the Adriatic. 
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April 12. ‘ Eye-witness’ remarkable report. 
American and German peace talk, 
Alleged appea} by the Pope. 
Germany and the Netherlands. 


April 138. German failure at Beau Sejour. 
Fighting in the Carpathians, 
Sir John French on munitions. 
American indignation. 
German submarine commander's piracy. 


April 14. Battle of Neuve Chapelle, 
Sir John French’s Despatch. 
The Kaiser in command. 
America’s sharp reply to Germany. 


April 15. Fighting on the Tyser, 
’ More fighting in Mesopotamia. 
Defeat of the Turks. 
Austria and Italy. 


April 16. Capture of Jes Eparges., 
IJungarian town evacuated. 
Air raid in England. 
Great indignation in Holland. 


April 17. Brilliant French success at Arras. 
Air raids on Mezieres, Charleville, and Ostend. 
British steamer Piarmigzn torpedoed. 
Attack on Dutch veasels. 
Air raid on England in Northumberland, Suffolk, Essex, 
and Kent. 


April 18. Activity of French aviators. 
Two heights captured by Russians in the Carpathians, 
Activity of Russian Fleet in the Black Sea, 
Precipitate retreat of Turks from Shaiba, 


April 19. French progress in the Vosges and Alsace; 
Air ship raid on Strasburg. 
Czar leaves for the front. 
Bombardment of Dardanelles resumed, 
Turkish destroyer chased and run ashore near Chios. 
Greek steamer Hllispentis torpedoed. 


April 20. British aviator’s successful attack on rail- 
way at Haltingen, 
Russian success in the Carpathians. 
Austrians’ stubborn defence. 
Scouting on the Dardanelles, submarine 2/5 aground. 


April 21. French successes in Alsace. 
German activity in Poland. Numerous air raids, 
Trawler Vanilla sunk in the North Sea, 
Dutch steamer Clandia sunk by a mine, 
Capture of Kietmanshoop. 


April 22. British capture Hill 60 near Ypres. 
Air raid on Mulbeim and Habsheim. 
Russian advance in the Carpathians maintained. 


April 23. French success in Argonne and Alsace, 
Aerial battle along the Rhine, 


April 24, Important French success at Bois d’Ailly. 
Czar’s enthusiastic reception in Galicia. 
The Mediterranean Expedition, Sir Ian Hamilton to 
command. 
Norwegian steamer Brilliané captured by Germans, 
trawler Sf. Lawrence torpedoed, rescued fired on. 


April 25, German attack on the Yser ; use of asphyxiat- 
ing gas ; Canadians’ good work. 
Swedish steamer Huth torpedoed in the North Sea. 
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April 26. Fighting round Ypres; capture of Hill 60. 
French success in Argonne and on the Meuse. 
Forcing the Dardanelles, 

Two Norwegian ships sunk by submarines. 


April 27. Anti-war demonstrations in Trieste. 


April 28. Fighting round Ypres, loss of St, Julien, 
Selgian success at Dixmude. 


German activity in Alsace, German naval activity in 


Couriand. 
Russian Naval Squadron shells Bosphorus forts. 


April 29. Forcing the Dardanelles. Forther allied 
opperations on both sides of Dardanelles. 
Conference of Indian Ambassadors. 
German maltreatment of British prisoners. 


April 30. Battie round Arras. 
Severe fighting on the Niemen. 
French cruiser Leon Gambetta torpedoed by Austrian 
submarine in the Adriatic. 


May 1. Battle of Ypres; furious fighting on the Yeser 

Canal; French progress in Lorraine. 

Allied aviators active; Mauser rifie factory at 
Anendorf bombed. 

Fierce fighting in Carpathians and on the Nienten, 

The landing in Dardanelles. 

Bombardment of Smyrna. 

Air raid on England, Ipswich and Bury; St. Ed- 
munds bombed. 


May 2. Bombardment of Dunkirk by Germans. 
Important German offensive in North-West Poland. 
Mr. Lloyd George in the House of Commons. 
German blockade, colliers and a trawler sunk. 
American steamer Cushing attacked by German 
aviator. 


May 3. Bombardment of Metz. 
Russian advance on the Niemen, 
German investment of Libau. 
Bikanir Camel Corps in Suez. 
Edale and Guijlight torpedoed. French steamer 
Europe sunk. 
Small naval engagement in the North Sea, 
The British destroyer Recruit submarined. 
Two German torpedo beats sunk by British destroyers, 


May 4. Allies’ splendid air work. 
German attacks on Hill 60. 


May 5. German attacks at Ypres and Bois le Pretre. 
Heavy fighting on Russian front in the Carpathians 
on the Lower Nida and the Vistula; Mount 
Makavka captured. 
Russian bombardment of the Bosphorus. 
Two Norwegian steamers sunk, 


May 6. French successes at Beau Sejour, Bagatelle and 
Bois le Pretre; desperate fighting on Vistula and 
Carpathians; advance of the Allies in the 
Dardanelles, 

Turks defeated in Caucasus. ; 
Raid on British trawlers by submarines. 
May 7. Fighting in France and Belgium, — 
German raid on North-West Russia and big move in 
Galicia. 

May 8. The Cunard liner Lusitania sunk by German 

submarines, heavy loss of life. 
Great German losses in Galicia. 
Rupture of Austro-Italian relations imminent, 
General Botha’s success. 


” 


i 


May 9. Great battle in Galicia, 
Forcing the Dardanelles; French diversion, bombard- 
ment of Fort Nagara. 


May 10. Fierce fighting 
British offensive, 
French successes at Lens and Bagatelle. German 
occupation of Libau. 
Turkish transports sunk outside the Bosphorus. 
British destroyer Maori sunk by mine, 


May 11. Five German attacks repulsed. 
French success at St. George's. . 
Forcing the Dardanelles ; occupation of Kilid Bahr, 
Air raid on England, bombs dropped at Westcliff, 


round Ypres, successful 


May 12. German dash for Calais repulsed with loss 
Desperate fighting in Galicia. i aa 
Forts in the Narrow bombarded. 


May 13. Anti-German riots in I.ondon. 
Fierce fighting in Belgium, investment of Carency 
French success at Loos, : 
Combined Anglo-French successes. 
Anglo-French successes on Gallipoli peninsula, 


May 14. French success at Notre Dame de Lorette: 
capture of Neuville. : 
Fierce fighting in Galicia, Russian offensive continues, 
Goliath sunk in Dardanelles by torpedo. 
Two Turkish gunboats and transport sunk. 
Russian bombardment of Bosphorus forts. 


Mey 15. Belgian success on “Yser; ivi 

ee aad er; French activity 

Russian success in West Galicia, disastrous Austrian 
retreat. 

Anti-German riots in England and South Africa. 

Reported sinking of a German submarine. 

Retreat of Germans in South-West Africa to Groot- 
fontein. 


May 16. French progress north of Arras, capture of 
Carency, 
Pro-war demonstrations in Italy. 


May 17. British success near Festubert. 
French success in Arras and Champagne, 
Forcing the Dardanelles. 

Zeppelin raid on Ramsgate. 


May 18. Continued advance of the French. 
‘Zeppelin chased by British aeroplanes and damaged. 


May 19. Zeppelin air-raid on Calais, | 
Austrians routed in Bukhovina. 
French success in the Cameroons, 


May 20. British advance on Lille. 
Bombardment of Przemysl. 
Russians set fire to Baroslav oil-fields. 


May 21. Terrific fighting in Galicia, 
The Drumcree, Dumfries and two trawlers sunk, 
British Cabinet crisis; resignation of Lord Fisher, 


May 22. French success at Ypres and British 

progress north of La Bassee. | 
Operations in Gallipoli. 

Good work by Gurkhas and Territorials. 


May 23. French and British successes. 
Wholesale use of gas by Germans. 
Russian activity in the Black Sea, landing at” 
Three towns in the Caucasus occupied, ~~ 
Holland proclaims a state of siege. 
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May 24. Italy declares war on Austria. 
Heavy German losses in Galicia, 


May 25, Battle round Ypres. 
British regain lost ground. ff 
Severe fighting i in Galicia 
Italian invasion of Austria. 


May 26, Attack on the British near Ypres. 
Austro-German offensive in Galicia. 
Italian advance. 

An American steamer torpedoed. 


May 27. German air-raids. 
Masterly Russian retreat. 
H. M. 8. Triwmph and Majestic sunk. 


May 28, Significant German admissions. 
Italy’s capture of strategic points. 
Russian opinion of Italian intervention. 


May 29. French successes, 
Capture of Ablain, 
Great battle in Galicia. 
Attack on Przemysl. 


May 30, Enormous Austro-German losses. 
Further Italian advance. 
Reply to American Note. 
Austrian dockyard shelled. 


May 31. Repulse of German attack. 
Battle on the Sand river. 
The enemy’s retreat, 
The arsenal at Pola ablaze. 


June.1. Zeppelins drop bombs near London, 
Italians bombard Pola. 
Germany’s unsatisfactory reply to America, 


June 2, The air-raid on London. 
Italians advance on the Tyral front. 


June 3, Przemysl forts entered by the enemy, 
The capture of Ablain, General Pritwitz, German 
Commander of Libau, made prisoner. 


June 4, Przemysl fort attacked, 
British submarine sinks transports in the Marmora, 
French air-raid on German headquarters. 
Italians penetrate Austrian frontier. 


June 5. Russian successes at Libau. 
Battle on the Isonzo River. 
- Turks defeated at Van, 


_ June 6. The evacuation of Przemysl, 
Italian offexsive on the Isonzo, 
British success in Cameroons. 
Mr. Asquith’s visit to France. 
Operations in Mesopotamia : surrender of Amara, 
Conviction of two alien spies in England. 
Bombs dropped in various coast-towns in England. 


June 7. Shots exchanged in the Baltic, 
Germany apologises for torpedoing the Gulflight. 
'M. Masson, Deputy for Mons, shot. 
Italians bombard Austrian islands. 
French gaining ground north of Arras, 


June 8. Three German warships sunk, 
British airmen destroy airship shed near Brussels, 
Minelayer Casablanca destroyed. 
Zeppelin raid on the East Coast of England. 
Battle of Arras favourable to French troops. 
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June 9. Flight Sub, Lieutenant Warneford decorated 
with V.C. for destroying a Zeppelin. 
Italians cross the river lsonzo, 


June 10. German submarine sunk. 
British seaplanes drop bombs on Akbasch. 
Italians occupy the town of Monfalcone. 
German Fleet driven back in the Baltic Sea, 
Italian airship destroyed. 


June ll. French capture of Neuville. 
Italian attcks ; retirement of the Austrians. 
Two British torpedo boats sunk. 


June 12. Battle in Galicia, 
Severe fighting in the Shavli region, 
Fighting on the Carnic frontier. 
Poisonous gases for Austria destroyed at Monfalcone, 
Austrian topedo boat suuk by an Italian submarine, 
Second American Note to Germany. 


June 13. Russian successes from Baltic to Bukhovina. 
Strike of German miners in Silesia, 
Cholera in Austria. 
Progress of Italians beyond Montenero, 
Defence of Constantinople, 


June 14. Rapid ltalian offensive. 
Austrians defeated in the mountains. 
Russo-Turkish hostilities. 

Warning to Americans. 


June 15, Fighting at Dixmude, 
French advance in Lorraine. 
Operations in Galicia, 
Austro-Italian hostilities. 


June 16, Germans repulsed at Arras and Hebuterne. 
Belgians surprised by gas at Dixmude, 
Germans checked at Shavli. 
Austrians repulsed at Monfalcone. 
Operations ia Nigeria ; surrender of Garua to an Anglo- 
French force. 


June 17, Franco-British successes af ()uenneviere and 
La Bassée. 
Air raid on Karlsruhe. 
Zeppelin raid on North-East Coast of England. 
Italians pressing on Trieste, 
Breslau damaged in the Black Sea, 


June 18, German reverse at Ypres, 
British capture trenches, 
Rheims again bombarded. 
German progress west of Lemberg. 
Fighting on the San and Dniester. 
The defence of Trieste; successful Italian air raid. 
Attack on British trenches in the Dardanelles repulsed 
with great loss. 


June 19, Anglo-French successes north of Arras and 
at Houge. 
Sub-Lieutenant Warneford accidentally killed in Paris. 
Stubborn Russian defence in Galicia. 
Germans mining the White Sea. 
Italian submarine sunk by an Austrian submarine, 


June 20. French advance in Alsace, 
Belgian success on the Yser, 
British success northward of Ypres. 
German progress in Galicia, 
Italian occupation of Montenero ; ; good work by 
Alpini and Bersaglieri. 
Forcing the Dardanelles, British submarine’s exploit. 
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June 21. Germans defeated at Lorette. 
French successes along the whole front. 
Fighting in Galicia, the struggle for Lemberg. 
Italians cross the Isonzo. 


June 22. Struggle in Galicia, great Austro-German 
turning movement, 


June 23. Russian withdrawal from Crodek lakes, 
German troops for Tyrol, 
Escape of Anchor Liner Cameronia from German 
submarine. 
Boer revolt, De Wet found guilty. 


June 24. Bombardment of Dunkirk, 
Belgain success at St. Georges. 
Germans repulsed at Arras. 
Fall of Lemberg. 
Italians bombard Gorza. 
The Persian Gulf Expedition; Sir Arthur Parett’s 
Despatches. 


June 25. British success at Houge. 
Italian successes along whole front. 
Allied submarines in the Sea of Marmora. 


June 26. French successes in Lorraine. 
» Austrians beaten on the Dniester. 
Seven Italian trawlers torpedoed. 


June 27, Italian progress in Tyrol and the Trentino. 
Reprisals for bombardiag defenceless towns. 
Ships and cargoes confiscated. 


June 28. French successes in Alsace, at Metzeral and 
on the Fecht. 
Further Russian retirement in Galicia. 


June 29. French air-raid on Friederichshaven. 
The Russians retreat, the Grand Duke Nichola’s 
strategy. 
Italy and Austria, more trench warfare. 
Fighting on the Victoria Nyanza, 


June 30. Fighting for the Agres-Ablain road. 
Activity of Allied aviators near Roulers. 
Stubborn battle at Ozarow. 

The Munitions Bill debate in Parliament. 
Exchanged British prisoners’ arrival in England. 


July 1, The Victoria Cross, more awards, 
The Austro-German advance, fierce rear-guard actions 
by the Kussians. 
Italian advance on Gorz. 
Forcing the Dardanelles; activity of British gunboat 
Hussar. 
British War Loan ; a Meeting at the Guildhall. 


July 2. French successes in Arras and Argonne, 
~ Bombardment of Windau. 
German and Russian naval squadrons engaged, 
Italy and Tarkey ; Ambassadors recalled. 
The German blockade, Armenian and other vessels 
torpedoed. 


July 3. Violent fighting in Argonne, 

German bombardment at Ypres and Souchez. 

Italian advauce, 

Operations in Gallipoli; Sir Ian Hamilton’s Report. 

The German blockade ; more vegsels sunk, 

Alien enemies in India, a statement by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, 

The Munitions Bill, debate in the House of Lords, 


July 4. Desperate German bombardment, 
Naval engagement in the Baltic, Russian success. 
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The Austro-German advance; spirited Russian 
resistance, 

Austro-Italian hostilities ; heavy fighting on the Isonz 

Russian submarine in the Black Sea sinks two steamer 
and a ship with supplies. 


July 5. Fierce fighting in Argonne. 
Naval action in Baltic, German battleship blown uy 
German offensive repulsed in Poland and Austra 
German advance in Galicia checked. 


July 6. Battle of Arras. 
Naval action in the Baltic, fuller particulars, 
Austro-Italian hostilities; good work by Italian heav 
guns. 
Capture of German munitions from interned steame 
Boyern ut Naples. 


July 7. Battle of Arras, 

Fighting in Argonne, Germans completely repulsed: 

Brilliant Russian air-raids at Przevorsk. 

Fighting round Lublin, German attacks repulsed. 

Italian bombardment of Malborghetto; air-raid o 
Trieste. 

French liner Carthage sunk in the Dardanelles. 

German submarine sunk in the English Channel b 
French destroyer. 


July 8 Sir John French’s report. 

German attack on Souchez station repulsed; ne' 
German offensive in the forest of Apremont, 

Desperate fighting near Krasnyk, Austro-Germa 
offensive stopped. 

Italian advance on Isonzo; the fight for Tarvis an 
Carso. 

Capture of Zellenkofel. 


July 9. More fighting in the Baltic off Gothland, 
Russian offensive at Krasnyk. 
Successful Russian counter-attack at Lublin. 


July 10. French success in the Vosges. 
Russian successes in Poland. 
Naval action in the Baltic. 
Exploit of a British submarine, 
Heavy fighting on the Isonzo. 
Italians capture Podogra. 
Austrian evacuation of Tolmino. 
Turkish attack at Gallipoli repulsed, 
Germans in South-West Africa surrender to Geners 
Botha. 


July 11. Fighting north of Arras, successful Angle 

French co-operation. 

Anglo-French Allies in Conference, Ministers meet a 
Calais. 

Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener visit the Front. 

Russian offensive extending south of Lublin, 

Italian successes. Submarine warfare, Germany’ 
reply to America. 

Surrender of German 8. W. Africa, General Botha’ 
Report, world-wide congratulations, 


\ 


July 12. British Grand Fleet ; King’s visit and message 
German attacks repulsed by French and British. 
French aviators active at Agneville and Bayoneville, 
Russian offensive in Galicia progressing. 


July 13. Fierce fighting in Arras, 
German attack on Soucheg, General Mackensen’ 
objective, a blow at Kieff, 
Austrian surprise attack repulsed at Montenero, 


- July 18. 


July 21, 
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July 14. German attack on the “ Labyrinth” repulsed 


with heavy loss. 
Allied air-raid, German strategic Railway bombed, 
German submarine supply ship captured by Italian 


officer. 
Destruction of the Koenigsberg in German East 
Africa. 
July 15. French successes in Argonne, Arras and 
Soissons. 


Crown Prince’s Army defeated. 


July 16. French advance in Argonne, activity of 
French aviators, visits to Essen. 
_ German offensive near Warsaw, stubborn Russian 
defence. 
British National Register Bill becomes Law. 


July 17. Fierce battle in Lorraine, Germans repulsed. 
German offensive in the Baltic Provinces. 
Austrians cross the Dniester, Austrian 

demolished by Italians in Upper Cadore. 
Serbian operations, British troops co-operating. 
Heavy fighting in Gallipoli. 
German scare at Constantinople, German blockade, 
Norwegian steamer torpedoed, 


forts 


German advance on Warsaw, strenuous 
Russian defence. 
Austrian attacks repulsed by Italians in the Brizio 


Passes and in Carina. 


July 19. German attack on the Meuse heights repulsed. 
Fierce fighting on the Objiza ; heavy German losses. 
Italian progress on the Cadore front. 

Peace movement in Turkey. 
Death of the Sultan of Lahej. 
New York liner Orduna, shelled by a submarine. 


_ July 20. German attacks at Souchez and in Argonne 


repulsed. 
Fierce fighting in Poland, conflicting reports. 
Operations in Gallipoli, Sir lan Hamilton’s despatch. 


German attacks on Soissons easily repulsed 

Austro-German offensive in the East. 

Russians take up new positions, 

Great Cavalry battle in Baltic Provinces. 

Cruiser Guiseppe Garibuldi torpedoed. 

Italian aevial activity. 

Italian success on the Carso plateau. 

British submarine off Constantinople, sinks four 
vessels, 


July 22. Further bonbardment of Rheims. 
French success in the Fecht Valley (Alsace). 
Successful air-raids on Colmar Railway Station. 
Struggle tor Warsaw raging furiously. 
Italian success on Isonzo front, 


July 23. British success at Ypres. 
Terrific battle tor Warsaw, Russians fighting furiously, 
German dash into Baltic Provinces at Windau, 
Fierce fighting on the Carso plateau, 
Sanguinary battle at Gorizia. 
Heavy Austrian losses in Isonzo region, 
Turks defeated near Aden, 


July 24. Severe fighting at Little 
German attacks repulsed ; 
aviators. 

Fighting in Vosges, 
French. 

Russian retirement, villages, farms and forest burned, 

Italian offensive developing, 

Heavy Austrian losses, 


_ Reichackersicop, 
activity of French 


Linge summit captured by 
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July 25, French success at Boisle Pretre. 
Russian stubborn defence in attack near Warsaw. 
Italian successes at Gorizia and on the Carso plateau. 
Good work by Italian Alpinists at Montenero, 
Gorz and Tolmein practically surrounded. 
The American Note to Germany on 
warfare, 


July 26. The battle for Warsaw. 
Developments in the Baltic. 
Italian victory at Carso. 
Austrian supply depot destroyed. 
Lurkish defeat in Gallipoli. 


July 27. The American vessel Leelanaw and the British 
Steamer “‘ Grangewood” sunk in the North Sea, 
Resolute Russian resistance at Warsaw. 

Sharp fight on the Isonzo. 
Serbia’s reawakening. 


July 28, French Success on the Vosges. 
Fighting on the Carso.Plateau. 
England's Note to America. 

French progress in the Caineroons, 


July 29, Turkish ports shelled. 
Stirring speech by Asquith in the Commons. 
Fighting on the Narew. 
Russian capture of a Zeppelin. 


submarine 


July 30. Depatation representing Indian students to 
Lord Islington ré: admission of Indians to the Officers’ 
Training Corps. 

German agitation in Austria. 
Arrest of German spies in England. 


July 31. Fighting on the Vistula. 
Minor actions in the Tyrol, Trentino and on the Cadore © 
and Carso plateaux. 
Turkish coal steamer and 47 sailing ships destroyed. 


Indian Political Literature 


Essays in National Idealism.—By Dr. Auarda K. 
Coomaraswami with illustrations. Re. Oae. To Sub- 
scribers of the *‘ Indian Review,’’ As. 12. 

Morley's Indian Speeches.—-With an Appreciation of 
Lord Morley, at:d A Portrait, Crown 8vo., 240 Pages. 
Re, Ove. To Bubscribers ot the Indian Review, As, 12. 

Gokhale’s Speeches.—With a biographical sketch and 
@ portrait. Over 1,00@ pages, Crown 8vo. Rs. 3, To 
Subscribers of the '‘* Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8, 

The Indians of South Africa.—By H. 8. L. Polak. 
Re. One. To Subssribers of the “Iadian Review,” As. 12. 

Dadabhai Naoroji 8 Speeches and Writings.— With a 
portrait. Rs. Two. To Subscribers of the ‘Indian 
Review,” Re. 1-8. © 

Glimpses of the Orient to-day.—By Saint Nihal 
Singh. Prica Re. 1. To Subscribers of the ‘‘ Indian 
Review,” As, 12. 

Te Indian National Congress.—An account of its 
orign and growth. Full text of all the Presidential 
Add ‘esses. Jteprint of all the Congress Resolutions. 
Ext. acts froria!l the Welcome Adiresses. Portraits of 
the Congress Presidents. Over 1,290 pages Crown 8vo, 
Rs, 3. To Sudseribers of '* The Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

Indian M litary Expenditure.—By Mr, Dinshaw 
Edulji Wachw. As. 4. 

Recent Indian Finance.—By Mr. Dinsha Edulji 
Wacha, Price As 4 

Indian Railway Finance.—By Mr, D, E,. Wacha. As .4. 


G. A, Natesan & Co,, Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 


WHO IS WHO IN THE WAR? 


poe Sa ae Cee aera 


ABRUZZI, DUKE OF.--The Duke of the Abruzzi, 
first cousin of the King of Italy, was appointed to the 
chief command of the Royal Italian Navy in August 
last. Bora in Madrid on the 29th January, 1873, he was 
educated at the Naval School at Leghorn, and has had a 
successful career as an Officer of the Fleet, During 
the Tzipolitain War he commanded a division of ships 
operating principally in the Adriatic. 

AEHRENTHAL, COUNT.—The late Austro- 
Hungarian Foreign Minister who died in 1912. He was 
one of the most striking personalities among modern 
statesmen. His acts and utterances were however marked 
by casuistry and unfairness, 


AGA KHAN, H. H. THE.—The well-known Mus- 
lim Leader, Fora sketch of hia life and services to 
the cause of Britain, see p. 248c, portrait, p. 248¢, 


AKALKOT, THE RAJAH OF.—One of the Indian 
chiefs who have offered their services on the, field. He 
has married a grand-daughter of the late Gaekwar 
of Baroda. ‘ 


ALBANIA, KING OF—The -Prince is connected 
by blood with the ruling houses of Germany, Russia 
and Holland. He is a man of enormous strength, 
determined and cool-headed. At the outbreak of the 
war, he joined with Germany. ~ 


ALBERT, KING OF BELGIUM.—For a detailed 
sketch of his life and character and portrait. see p, 157. 


ALBERT, PRINCE.—The second son of the King. 
He has seen service on War Ships. For portrait, see 

, 49, 
é ALEXANDRA, QUEEN,—In the early days of the 
War, Queen Alexandra issued an appeal to the nation oa 
behalf of the British Red Cross Society, of which she is 
the President, and by September, was able to express 
“great satisfaction” that her appeal had yielded the 
splendid sum of £250,000. 


ALLENBY, MAJOR-GENERAL EDMUND 
HENRY YOMAN.—Has been Inspector-General of 
Cavalry since 1910. He is now serving in France and has 


been specially mentioned in Sir John French’s 
Despatches. ‘ 

AMERY, LEOPOLD CHARLES MAURICE 
STENNET, M.P.—One of the many members of 


Parliament now serving with the Forces. He has been 
given Commission as Captain to serve on the Head- 
quarter’s Staff. 

ANSON, REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES '- EUS- 
TACE.—As Admiral Superintendent cf Chatham 
Dockyard, Admiral Anson has a highly responsible 


ost. 
4 AOSTA, DUKE OF.—One of the Italian commanders 


in the field. 

ASHTON, LORD,.—He gaves donation of £25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’s Fund. He ig a well-known 
manufacturer, 

ASQUITH, 
Prime Minister. 
as a sub-lieutenant. 
for several days. 
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ARTHUR M.—A son of the English 
He joined the Royal Naval Division 
He was in the trenches under fire 


ASQUITH, THE RIGHT HON. HERBERT 
HENRY.—Prime Minister of England. For a sketch 
of his life and character, see p. 32a, portrait, 32d. 


ASTON, BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR GEORGE 
G.—Appointed Brigade Commander of the Marine 
Brigade in the new Royal Naval Division formed for 
land service on the outbreak of War. He has been 
long connected with the Admiralty. He was Professor 
in the Royal Naval College. 


AUFFENBERG, GHNERAL VON.—In charge 
of one of the Austrian armies operating against the 
Russians in Galicia. He has not been very successful 
but yielded one position after another with great loss to 
his forces. For portrait, see p, 241. 


AUGAGNEUR, VICTOR.—The French Minister 
of Marine. He is professionally a Surgeon, He is a 
Republican Socialist. 


AUSTRIA, THE ARCH-DUKE CARL FRANZ 
JOSEPH OF.—Heir presumptive to the Thrones of 
Austria and Hungary and nephew of the murdered 
Archduke. ‘On the death of his uncle, he was 
summoned vy the aged Emperor to take an active part 
in the affairs of the State. Heis said to be industrious 
and painstaking, For portrait, see p. 241. ~ ‘ 


AUSTRIA, ARCHDUKE FERDINAND JOSEPH 
OF.—Brother of the late Heir-presumptive. For por- 
trait, see p. 25. . 

AVARNA, DUKE OF ..—The Duke of Avarna, bitherto 
Italian Ambassador at Vienna is a Sicilian nobleman of 
old family. Since his appointment to.the Vienna Em- 
bassy in 1904, he has worked conscientiously to improve 
Austro-Italian relations. Though a convinced adherent 
of the Triple Alliance, he was persuaded of the short- 
sightedness of Austrian treatment of Italian questions. 


BADEN, GRAND DUKE OF.—Head of the an- 
cient Zahrengeir dynasty and Grand Duke of Baden, 
Born in 1857. An attempt was once made on his life, 


BAKER, HAROLD TREVER, M,P.—Financial 
Secretary to the English War Office. 


BALFOUR.—His political record is too well 
known to need more than a passing reference. He has 
been a member of the House of Commons for over forty 
years, and was a Cabinet Minister twenty-eight years 
ago. He has been successively President of the Local 
Government Board, Secretary for Scotland, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Privy 
Seal, and Prime Minister. He first became Leader of the 
House of Commons in 1891, and his Premiership Jasted 
from July, 1902, to December, 1904, He is now in the 
Admiralty in the coalition ministry. 


BALLIN.--An astute merchant and _ bargainer, 
Herr Ballin is practically Commissariat-General of 
Germany in the war. In that capacity tremendous 
responsibility rests upon him during the “critical 
months,” through which Germany 18 now passing, 
pending the reaping of her next harvest. The provision- 
ing not only of the Kaiser’s soldiers, and sailors but of 
the nation, is in Herr Ballin’shands. It is in good 
hands.— Mr, Frederic William Wile in the Daily Mail, 
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BARCLAY, SIR GEORGE HEAD,—British Min- 
ister in Roumania since 1912, He has great experience 
of Near Eastern Politics. 

BARCLAY, LT.-COL. H. C.—A distinguished Sur- 
geon attached to the New Zealand Forces. 

BARNARDISTON, BRIGDAIER-GENERAL 
NATHANIEL WALTER.—Commander of the Bri- 
tish Forces which co-operated with the Japanese Forces 
in the attack on Tsingtau. 

-BARODA, MAHARAJAH GAEKWAR. OF.— 
He has offered all his resources to the King- 


Emperor should they be needed in the War. For por- 
trait, see p. 128, ) 
’ BATTENBURG, ADMIRAL PRINCE LOUIS 


OF.—First Sea-Lord of the Admiralty who suddenly 
resigned his post in October 1914. He has done 
memorable service in the Admiralty. In a letter to Mr. 
Churchill announcing his resignation, he wrote: ‘“ My 
birth and parentage have the effect of impairing in some 
respects my usefulness on the Board of Admiralty.” For 
portrait, seep. 248d. 


BATTERSBY, MAJ.-GEN, T. PRESTON,—Princi- 
pal Ordnance Officer of the British Army. 


BAVARIA, CROWN PRINCE RUPERT OF.— 
General in command of the 6th German Army. He 
belongs to the side’ of ultra-German patriots and 
marked favour has been shown him by the German 

mperor. He is aged forty-five. 


BAVARIA, KING LUDWIG III. OF,—King of 
Bavaria. He is a devout CathoNc and takes great inter- 
est in farming. 


BAYLEY, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LEWIS,—Vice- 
Admiral Commanding thejfirst Squadron of the,Home 
Fleet. 


BEATTY, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID, K,G.B.— 
Commanding the First Battle Cruiser Squadron of the 
British Fleet. He struck the first - great blow of the War 
at the German Navy in the fight off Heligolund in 
August 1914, in an action in which the enemy lost five 
ships and many more were either sunk or crippled. 


BEGBIF, HAROLD.—Te Begbie fell the distinc- 
tion of writing the only war song that received official 
approval. Itis entitled “ Fall In.” He is a well known 
author and journalist. The poem is printed on 
page 253. 

BERCHTOLD, COUNT LEOPOLD VON.—The 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Seeretary. -For a short 


pple of his life and character, see p. 32f; portrait, 
p. 32¢, 


BERESFORD, ADMIRAL” LORD CHARLES 
WILLIAM DE LA POER, M.P.—Appointed Hon. 
Col. of the Marine Brigade. He joined the Naval ser- 
vice in 1859 and rose early to distinction. He holds 
three medals for saving life. 


BERNHARDI, VON.—A Retired German General 
and a popular Writer. For an estimate of his life and 
writings, see p. 327, portrait, p. 328, 


BERNSTORFF'.— Once the most popular foreign dip- 
lomatin the United States, Bernstorff is now practically 
an outcast in allexcept ‘German-American ” circles 
Society, of which he was once 3 petted and courted 
darling, will have no more of him. He drove the last 
nail in his own coffin a few weeks ago by his impudent 
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note chastising Uncle Sam for not interpreting 


“ neutrality” in Germany’s favour. 

BERTIE, RT. HON. SIR FRANCIS LEVESON,— 
British Ambassader in Paris. He has _ had long 
service in the diplomatic line. He has made a reputa- 
tion in Paris for unusual taciturnity. 

BESSELER, GENERAL VON,—Commander of 
the Army which besieged and occupied Antwerp, He 
is a skilful and painstaking soldier. 


BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, DR. VON THEO- 
BALD.—Chancellor of the (German Empire and 
President of the Prussian Ministry. For a description 
of his life and qualities, see p, 32d, portrait, p. 32d. 

BEY, TALAAT.—Turkish minister of the Interior. 
Fora sketch of his character and life see p. 278, 
portrait, p, 276. 

BEYERS, GENERAL THE HON. CHRISTIAN 
FREDERICK,—Apert, from General Hertzog, the 
only Boer Leader who showed sympathy with Germany 
and joined the rebels with De Wet. He was drowned in 
the Vaal River in an engagement with the Union 
Forces. 


BHARATPUR, THE MAHARAJAH AND MAHA- 
RANEE OF.—'This State maintains a- force of 
1,600 cavalry, 9,C00 infantry and 54 heavy guns, These. 
with all other resources were offered to the Emperor 
on the outbreak of War. For portrait, see p. 124g. 


BHOPAL, THE SAHIB ZADA OF—One of the 
princes who volunteered for the front. He is the future 
Nawab of Bhopal. 

BHUPENDRA SItNGH.—H. H. Maharajah of 
Patiala. See p. 111. 

BIKANIR, MAHARAJAH OF,—€olonel in His 
Majesty’s Army now at the Front. See p. 111, portrait, 
p, 112. 

BIRKBECK, MAJ.-GEN, 
Director of the Renounts at 
Service, 1912, : 

BLUNT, CAPT. WILLIAM FREDRICK, of H.M.S. 
Fearless,—He has been mentioned in Despatches and 
awarded the D.S.O. 


BOCHIN, GENERAL VON.—Commander of one 
of the German Army Corps in Belgium. He is regarded 
as an able tactician. 

BORDEN, MR, ROBERT LAIRD,—Premier of 
Canada since 19]1, the ablest Parliamentarian in 
Canadian public life. 

BOTHA, GENERAL,—Commander of the British 
Forces in South Africa and Premier of the Union. For 
a sketch of his life, see p. 240, portrait, p. 240: 


WILLIAM HENRY,— | 
Army Headquarters 


BROADWOOD, LIEUT,-GENERAL ROBERT 
GEORGE.—Commanding the troops in Southern 
China, 


BRUNSWICK, DUKE OF.—Prince Ernest Au- 
gust, son of the Duke of Cumberland, who is the son of 
the last King of Hanover. He has married the only 
daughter of the German Emperor. Previous to the 
marriage, he gave assurances to the Kaiser that he would 
support the Fatherland, 


BUCHANAN, RT. HON. SIR GEORGE WIL- 
LIAM.—British Ambassador at Petrograd. He is 4 
man of conspicuous tact, 
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BUCKMASTER, SIR 8.—Sir Stanley Buckmaster is 
a clever lawyer, a good speaker, and a hard worker. He 
made rapid headway at the Bar, and his Parliamentary 
progrese was stillmore rapid, When Sir Rufus Isaacs 
was mage Lord Chief Justice, Sir John Simon succeed- 
-ed him as Attorney-General, and Mr. Buckmaster took 
Sir John’s place as Solicitor-General. At the succeeding 
by-election at Keighley he was opposed by both a 
Unionist and a Labour candidate, but succeeded in 
maintaining his position. _ He is now in the reconstitut- 
ed War Ministry. : 


BULOW, GENERAL KARL VON,—Commanding 
Germany’s Second Army in the West. He co-operated 
in Von Kluck’s efforts to defend the Aisne against the 
Anglo-French Forces. 


BULOW, MAJOR VON.-—A relative of the Chan- 
cellor, he was taken prisoner by the Belgians near 
Antwerp. He is supposed to be the author of the dis- 
graceful treatment of the civilians at Aerschot. 


BULOW, PRINCE VON,—German  Ex-Imperial 
Chancellor for 1900-09. For a sketch, see p. 2480, port- 
rait, 248¢. bs 

BURNS, THE RT. HON, JOHN, M.P,—Ex- 
President of the Board of ‘Trade. He relinquished 
office when war broke out, He began life as a candle- 
factory boy and by sheer force of ability and character 
he has come to the present eminent position. 


CAMBON, JULES MARTIN.—French Ambassador 
in Berlin, 


CADORNA, GENERAL,—General Count Luigi 
Cadorna, Chief of the General Staff of the Army and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Italian Armies in the Field, 
is in his 65th year. He is the scn of General Count 
Reffacle Cadorna, and his own son is a subaltern in 


the Cavalry Regiment which this fine soldier commanded 
in 1866 in the war against Austria. Count Cadorna has: 


had considerable service in the field. .He succeeded 
General Pollio as Chief of the General Staff last 
year. His reputation as a professional soldier has 
been considerably enhanced by his works on military 
questions, and he is credited with a unique knowledge of 
the ground on the Austro-Italian frontier. (See page 
216c.) 


CAMBON, PIERRE PAUL.—French Ambassador 
in London; brother of Jules Martin Cambon. He isa 
member of several Academies, both French and Foreign. 


CARSON, SIREDWARD.—Sir Edward Carson, the 
most formidable opponent of Home Rule, has since 
turned the magnificent force of Ulster Volunteers, 
which owed so much of its success to his inspiration in- 
to soldiers for the prosecution of the fight provoked by 
Germany. His successin Parliament—-he was madeSolici- 
tor-General for Ireland in June, 1892, and was returned 
asone of the representatives of Dublin University 
three months later—was immediate. He was Solicitor- 
General for England in the Unionist Government which 
ruled from 1900 to 1905; and not long sfterwards suc- 
ceeded Mr, Walter Long as Chairman of the Irish 
Unionist Party in the new and Radical House of Com- 
mons. He is sixty-one years of age, 

CAYZER, SIR CHARLES..—A well known ship- 
owner, Nine members of his family are now serving in 
the Army and the Navy—two sons-in-lgw one of whom 


is Admiral Jellicoe, three sons, two grandsons and two 
nephews. 


CHAMBERLAIN, AUSTEN,—Mr. Chamberlain, now 
Secretary tor India in the reconstituted coalition minis- 
try, was only forty years old and had heen a member of 
the House of Commons for less than a dozen years when 
he became Chancellor of the Exchequer. His pre- 
ceding. Ministerial posts had heen those of Civil 
Lord of the Admiraity, Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, and Postmaster-General. During the 
war he has been often called into Council by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on financial questions. He is 
still young as politicians go, being only fifty-two. 

CHETWODE, BRIGADIER-GENERAL SIR 
PHILIP.—Commander of the Fifth Cavalry Brigade 
in the Expeditionary Force, see p. 233, portrait, p. 237, 


CHRISTIAN, REAR-ADMIRAL ARTHUR 
HENRY,—Was with Admiral Beatty in the brilliant 
naval action off Heligoland. He has been Commander 
of the Third Division of Home Fleet since 1912, 


CHURCHILL, THE RT. HON, WINSTON 
LEONARD.—First Lord of the Admiralty. For a 
sketch of his life, see p. 222, portrait, p, 221. 


CLEMENCEAU, GEORGE EUGENE BENJA- 
MIN.—Founder of L’Homme Libre and one of the 
most potent influences in modern French _ politics, 
He is a Doctor of Medicine. He was Minister of the 
Interior and while in that office, he was nicknamed 
“ The Tiger.” 


ALFRED 


- CODRINGTON, LT.-GEN. — SIR 
EDWARD.—Now Military Secretary to Lord 
Kitchener. He served throughout the Boer War in 


Command of the lst Battalion Cold-Stream Guards, 


COLLET, FLIGHT-LIEUT. CHARLES HER- 
BERT.—The British naval airman, who, after along 
flight, dropped three bombs on the Zeppelin sheds at 
Dusseldorff, one of the most daring feats of the War. He 
has been much praised and has received the D,S8.O, ; 


CONNAUGHT, THE »- DUKE OF.—Governors 
General of. Canada. He is the 7th child and the 3rd 
son of Queen Victoria. He has rendered signal service 
to the Crown in almost all parts of the Empire. 


CONNAUGHT, PRINCE ARTHUR OF.--Only 
son of H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. He is an officer 
in the Scots Greys. He has been often appointed on 
diplomatic 1aissions and he is very popular wherever he 
goes. His service in the Expeditionary Force has been 
much appreciated by Sir John French, 


COOCH-BEHAR, THE MAHARAJAH OF.— 
One of the most, distinguished and best known of Indian 
Rulers. He is also the reclpient of great Masonic 
honours, 


CORSI, REAR-ADMIRAL.—8He served as Chief of the 
Staff to Admiral Viale and landed with a Naval detach- 
ment and occupied the island of Rhodes in May, 1912, 
until the arrival of troops. 


CRADOCK, REAR-ADMIRAL SIR CHRISTO- 
PHER, G.T.M,—Lost in the sinking of the Good 
Hope in the fight off the Chilian coast. He has done 
meritorious service in the Navy. 


CURZON, EARL,—Though Tord Curzon has never 
before been a Cabinet Minister he hxs had much experi 
ence of public affairs, having been Under-Secretary for 
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India, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and, for 
eight years, Viceroy of India. Since Lord Rosebery’s 
practical retirement from active public life Lord Curzon 
thas had few peers as a polished, yet vigorous orator. 
During l.ord Lansdowne’s recent illness his place as 
Opposition Leader in the House of Lords was ably filled 
by Lord Curzon. He entered the House of Lords as an 
frish Representative Peer in 1908. The Earldom was 
conferred upon him some four years ago. He is 
fifty-six. He has placed his house, Nildera, Broad- 
stairs, at the disposal of the Red Cross Society. 


D’AMADE, GENERAL,—A French General. For 
a sketch of this most English of French Generals, see 
p. 237, portrait, p. 236. 


DE BUNSEN, RT. HON, SIR MAURICE 
WILLIAM ERNEST.—British Ambassador in Vienna 
until the outbreak of the war. He had filled several 
important diplomatic posts before going to the Court 
of Vienna. K.C.V.O. 1905, 


DELBRUECK, PROFESSOR.—The leading German 
political Professor, whois the successor of the great 
Treitschke at the University of Berlin, is, like the other 
official apostles of Culture, also in war-paint. Besides 
bolstering up the German cause from month to month 
in his Review, the Preussische Juhrbucher, Delbrueck, 
he is writing copiously for foreign consumption. 


DELCASSE, THEOPHILE.—French minister of 
War. For sketch of his life and qualities, see p. 248c. 


DEUNLING, GENERAL VON.—Commanding 
the German Army Corps under the Crown Prince, 


DE LA REY, GENERAL,—A famous Boer Leader 
in the Soutn African War. He had thrown himself 
heart and soul into the British cause in the present 
crisis, But unfortunately he was accidentally shot by 
the Police in September 1914. 


DERNBURG,—The man who was flattered when peco- 
ple called him ‘“ the German Joesph Chamberlain ” has 
been hard at work for his country ever since the war 
began. He was despatched to the United States very 
early in August to organise the bluff, bluster, and inti- 
midation campaign which has so signal], failed to cap- 
ture the sympathies of our American kinsmen, Dernburg 
still poses in the U.S.A. as.a ‘*Germen Red Cross dele- 
gate,” and conducts correspondence on stationery 
marked with that fictitious emblem.— Frederic William 
Wile in the Daily Mail. 


DEWA, ADMIRAL SHIGETO.—-Commander of 
_ the Japanese Fleet. See p. 224, portrait, 224. 


DHOLPUR, MAHARAJA RANA OF,—The King 
is twenty-one years of age and is a Jat by caste. His 
Highness is a Honorary Major in the British Army, and 
has offered his services at the Front. 


DJAVID PASHA.—Turkish Ex-Minister of Finance, 
For a sketch, sce p. 280, portrait, p. 276, 


DOBELL, BRIG.-GEN. CHARLES MACPHER- 
SON,—Commander of the Anglo-French Force which 
captured Duala, the capital of the German Colony in 
the Cameroons. He distinguished himself in the South 
African War. He has won the D.S,O. 


DOYEN, DR. EUGENE LOUIS.—The discoverer 
of the new treatment for tetanus which is now being 
applied by the members of the French Military Medical 
Staff. He has great reputation as a surgeon, 


- and motorist. 


DRYSANDER, DR. ERNEST.—The German 
Emperor’s principal Court preacher. He has been 
engaged in rousing the people of Berlin to an under- 
standing of the villany of the British in politics and 
warfare, He is a man of great eloquence and imposing 
pulpit appearance. 


DUFF, COMMANDER ARTHUR A, M,—Com- 
mander of H. M. S. Birmingham which sank a German 
submarine in the North Sea on 14th August, 


EHRLICH.—This distinguished medical scientist, 
inventor of 606” is busy at his Royal Prussian Labora- 
tory for Therapeutical Medicine, at Frankfort-on-Main, 
As Professor Ehrlich is Germany’s most eminent bacte- 
riologist, there is plenty of problems for his microscope. 
Ehrlich signed the appeal to neutral countries issued 
by all the leading scholars of Germany early in the war 
but has played no public part since then. 


ENVER, PASHA,—Turkish Minister of War. For a 
detailed sketch of his life and character and his work 
as the leader of the Young Turks, see p. 276, portrait, 
p. 277. 


EUCKEN, DR. RUDOLF.—Professor of Philoso- 
phy atthe University of Jena and the author of 
numerous treatises, Though he has been honoured by 
many learned societies of Britain, in a recent fulmina- 
tion against England he has declared his intention of 
divesting himself of these honours. 


EXELMANS, GENERAL.—A brilliant French 
cavalry officer who was seriously wounded by a shell 
while charging at the head of his regiment. 


FARAVELLI, ADMIRAL.—Vice-Admiral Luigi Fara- 
velli is President of the Superior Council of the Navy. 
He became Commander -in-Chief of the Italian Fleet on 
the death of Admiral® Aubry on the 4th March, 1912. 
Previously he had commanded the Second Squadron. 
On the 7th April, 1912, Vice-Admiral Faravelli’s own 
health broke down, and he had to be relieved. 


FARMAN, HENRY,—The well-known French avi- ~ 
ator and aeroplane-builder. He is a champion cyclist 
The aerial duration record he made in 
December 1910, was 8 hours 12 minutes, 


FISHER, THE RT, HON. ANDREW.—Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, Since the 
War broke out, he has given active support to Austra- 
lia’s action on behalf of the Empire. 


FISHER, LORD —Appointed First Sea-Lord of 
the Admirality. For a sketch of this ‘* Kitchener of the 
Navy,” see p. 248/, portrait, p. 248d. 


FOCH, GENERAL.—Has seen forty-six years 
service in the French Army and has been through two 
campaigns. During the present War, he defended the 
French centre very gallantly against the enemy, finally 
driving the enemy back northwards by a vigorous offen- 
sive movement, He possesses great energy and tenacity 
and remarkable skill in manceuvring. 


FORESTER, DR, WILLIAM .—Professor of Astro- 
nomy at the University of Berlin. He has achieved 
fame by his refusal to join with the ninety-two German 
professors, who signed the false and exaggerated 
impeachment of the British policy before the War. He 
did not believe his countrymen’s Jie that England and 
France had violated the neutrality of Belgium, 
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WHO IS WHO IN THE WAR? 


Seen ee — 


FRANZ FERDINAND, THE ARCHDUKE.— 
Late heir-presumptive to the Thrones of Austria and 
Hungary, who was murdered by two Austro-Servian 
conspirators at Serajevo in June,1914, His murder will 
long be remembered in the world’s history as the cause, 
however insignificant, which led to the greatest war of 
nations, the world has ever seen. For portrait, see p. 25. 


FRANZ, PRINCE OF BAVARIA.—Fifth son of 
the King of Bavaria. Early in the War he was 
wounded, 


FRENCH, SIR JOHN.—Field-Marshal and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Expeditionary Force in 
France. See p. 218, portrait, p. 220. 


FUERSTENBERG, PRINCE.— Of Prince F uersten- 
berg, the Kaiser’s long-time ‘‘ chum,” little has been 
heard during the war. In the earler stages one saw 
frequent photographs showing him in the entourage of 
the Kaiser at the various battle-fronts. It has just 
been announced that this one-time multi-millionaire 
courtier, whois an Austrian and not a German, has gone 
bankrupt. Fuerstenberg has been an honorary officer of 
various German regiments and may now be on active 
service. 


FUSTENBERG, PRINCE MAXMILLAN EGON- 
ZU.—One of the greatest of the European nobles 
and an intimate and devoted friend of the German 
Emperor. He owns many Castles, estates, mills, 
_ factories, etc. 


FUZET, MONSIGNOR EDMOND FREDERIC.— 
Archbishop of Rouen and a prominent worker for the 
Belgian wounded and refugees. 


GALLIENI, GENERAL JOSEPH.— Military 
Governor of Paris. He had served as Military Com- 
mander in French Soudan, in Indo-China and Madagas- 
car. He is Vice-President of the French Geographical 
Society. He has published numerous volumes about 
the Soudan and Madagascar, 


GEORGE V.—King of England. For a sketch of 
his life, character and aims, see p. 171, portrait, p, 168. 


GEORGE, MR. DAVID LLOYD,—Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. For a detailed sketch of his life and 
character, see p. 248a, portrait, p. 248d. » 


GERMAN EMPRESS AND QUEEN OF 
PRUSSIA.—Augusta Victoria, Princess of Schleswig- 
Holstein, born in 1858 is thus nearly a year older than 
her Imperial husband. From childhood, she has shown 
keen interest and participation in works of charity. 
Simple in her dress and habits, she holds, however, im- 
mense power over her husband. She has strong views 
on religion. The Empress is the mother of six sons 
and one daughter, 

GLADSTONE, VISCOUNT.—He has taken over 
the arduous and responsible dcties of Honorary 
Treagurer in the War Refugees Committee. 


GLADSTONE, MR, W. G, C,—Grandson of the 
great Gladstone. He was killed on the battlefield in 
Flanders in April 1915, He was acting as a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Fusileers. 

GOLTZ, VON DER,—No German military man has 
been so busy in the war as “ Goltz Pasha,” now com- 
manding the First ‘Turkish Army before Constantinople, 
During the early weeks of the occupation of Belgium 
Von der Goltz was Governor-General of the outraged 
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country. He was then despatched to Turkey, where he 
had organised defeat for the Sultan’s Armies in the 
Balkan War, to assist Enver Bey in dragging Turkey 
into the war on German side. Von der Goltz is the 
most important thinker of the German war machine and 
the fight which the deluded Turks are now making for 


their life is undoubtedly organised by him, See p. 238; 
for portrait, p, 236. 
GOSCHEN, RT. HON. SIR WILLIAM 


EDWARD.—British Ambassador in Berlin at the out- 
break of War. Previously to becoming Ambassador 
in Berlin, he had served in Austria, He is the leading 
famous figure in the White Paper revealing Britain’s 
efforts to avert war or restrict its limits. 


GOUGH, MAJOR-GEN, H. DE LA POER.— 
Commanded the 3rd Cavalry Brigade in the British 
Expeditionary Force. He is specially mentioned in 
Despatches. He belongs to a famous family of soldiers. 


GOUGH, BRIG,-GEN. JOHN EDMOND, V.C.— 
Specially mentioned in Despatches by Sir John French 
for his services with the Headquarters Staff. 


GREY, SIR EDWARD.—Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. For a sketch of his life and character, 
see p. 32c; portrait, p. 32d. 


GREY, CAPTAIN JOHN.—Of the Military wing 
of the Royal Flying Corps. He was awarded the Legion 
of Honour by the French authorities in recognition of 
his services. He was taken prisoner through an acci- 
fens compelling him to descend inside the German 
ines. 


GRIMM, ADMIRAL VON.—One of the Kaiser’s 
Naval Adjutants, and a great authority on torpedoes and 
submarine. He is kelieved to be in charge of this 
branch of the German Navy. 


GWALIOR, MAHARAJA OF,—His Highness 
offered to the Government the Hospital Ship, Gwalior, 
in the China Expedition of 1900, His Highness has 
rendered notable service tothe Empire on several 
oceasions. For portrait, see p, 112, 


GWINNER, ARTHUR VON.—-Director-General of 
the Deutsche Bank and member of the Prussian House 
of Lords. He was largely responsible for the concep- 
tion of the Bagdad Railway. It was through his 
exertions that Germany ‘got a dominating voice in the 
construction and administration of the line. The Bank 
has deposits amounting to between 75 to 80 millions 
sterling. Herr Arthur von Gwinner is a conspicuous 
factor in German war finance, though it is nominally 
within the jurisdiction of the Imperial Bank, ‘‘ There 
can be little doubt,” says Mr. F. W, Wile in the Daily 
Mail, ‘that the von Gwinner policy is now being pur- 
sued at the German Treasury. Von Gwinner himself 
more than once declined to become the official arbiter 
of the Fatherland’s chaotic money matters; but 1 am 
positive it is his hand in reality which is now at the helm, 
though Helfferich has the rank and title,” 


HAECKEL, PROFESSOR ERNEST,—The  fam- 
ous Professor of Zoology at the University of Jena. He 
is one of the principal signatories of the German pro- 
fessorial protest against the “iniquity” of England, 
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He is regarded as the main advocate in Germany of the 
Darwinian theory. The violence of his controversial 


methods has estranged many scientific men however. 


Probably his best known work is the “ Riddle of the 
Universe.” For portrait, see p. 224. 


HAESELER, FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON.— 
The grand old man ofthe German Army, having been 
born in 1836. When war broke out, he volunteered 
his services and was given a position of importance. 
He is reputed to be a very strict and ruthless 
disciplinarian. 

HAIG, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR DOUG- 
LAS.—Commander of the First Army Corps in Sir 
John French’s Expeditionary Force. See p. 233, 
portrait, p. 233, 

HALIM PASHA, H. H. PRINCE SAID,-—Grand 
Vizier and Minister of Foreign Affairs. For a sketch of 
his character and work, see p. 278. 

HALDANE, LORD.—Lord High Chancellor of 
Britain, For a sketch of his life and attainmenfs, see 
p. 2489. ; 

HAMILTON, GENERAL SIR’ BRUCE.—Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Scotish Command since 1909. 
He showed his mettle in the Boer War. 


HAMILTON, MAJOR-GENERAL HUBERT IAN 
WETHERALL.—Killed in action. He commanded 
the British Force of Marines which landed at 
Ostend. He is a distinguished authority ou the strategy 
of the land, the sea and the air. 


HAMILTON, GENERAL SIR IAN STANDISH 
MONTEITH.—Inspector-General of the Forces. 
General Hamilton is one of the most desperately 
unlucky men in the British Army. At no time has he 
gone into action without being wounded. He has done 
valuable service to the army. 


HARDEN, MAXIMILIAN.— Herr Harden is quite 
as popular a public speakerin Germany as he isa 
writer. Bosides the huge audience he addresses weekly 
in his vitriolic little magazine, Zukunft, he talks to 
thousands from the lecture-platform and during the war 
he has been in special demand all over the country. 


HARDINGE OF PENHURST, BARON.—Viceroy 
of India since 1910. It is to Lord MHardinge’s 
liberal policy towards the people that we should ascribe 
the marvellous enthusiasm of the Indian Princes and 
people tofight forthe Empire against. the German 
aggression. His term of office has been extended till 
March next. For portrait, see-p. 108. 


HARNACK, .ADOLF VON.—One of the most 
famous of German Professors and the author of 
numerous well-known works on Political criticism. He 
is a leading spirit among the anti-British throng, 


HAUPTMANN,.—Germany’s foremost poet and 
dramatist, although the bearer of an honorary doctor’s 
degree of Oxford, has ‘ined up with the other “ cul- 
turists ” against the hated British foe. Periodically the 
German Press contains afresh outburstfrom Haupt- 
mann’s pen. 

HENDERSON, MAJOR-GEN. SIR DAVID, - 
The creator of the Flying Corps of the British Army. 
He entered the Army in 1883. He is an authority on 
“ Reconaissance.” It isdue to him that the British 
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have a Flying Corps of which Sir John French has 
spoken so eulogistically. 


HENDERSON, MR. ARTHUR.—Mr. Henderson 
entered the House of Commons some twelve years 
ago, and, by his upright and _ straightforward 
conduct, has won the good opinion of all political 
parties. He has twice presided over the Parliament- 
ary Labour Party. He was first elected to the Chair- 
manship in 1908 in succession to Mr. Keir Hardie and 
held the post fortwo years. When Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald resigned the position last August owing to 
his peculiar views concerning the war, Mr, Henderson 
was chosen to succeed him. He has for some time 
been secretary of the General Labour Party. Four 
years ago he served on the Railway Commission. He 
has done yeoman service in the recruiting campaign and 
was recently sworn of the Privy Council. A native of 
Glasgow, he was born in 1893 and worked for some 
years as a moulder at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HEYDEBRAND, DE ERNEST VON.—The leader 
of the Agrarian Partv in the Reichstag. Probably he 
is the most important politician in Germany without 
ministerial rank. He is known as the “ uncrowned king 
of Prussia.” He is a most forceful orator and ready 
debater, 


HINDENBURG, FIELD-MARSHAL VON,—Com- 
mander of the German Army in East Prussia. He 
forced the Russian General Rennenkampf to retreat. 
Hindenburg has recently been transferred to Poland 
where he has been in command during the furious fight- 
ing between Warsaw and the German frontier. 


HOFTZENDROF, GENERAL VON.-— Chief of the 
Austrian General Staff. For an account of his life 
and military ambition, see p. 221, portait, p. 221. 


HOLLWEG, BETHMANN.—The German Imperial 
Chancellor. For a sketch of his life and portrait, 
see p. 32d. : 

HOOD, REAR-ADMIRAL THE. HON, HORACE 
LAMBERT ALEXANDER,.—In Command of the 
Flotilla of the Monitors and other warships which did 
splendid service by shelling the Germans who endea- 
voured to advance from Ostend to Calais. He has put 
in long and creditable service in the British Navy. 


HYMANN, DR, LUDWIG.—The notorious chief 
of the Press Department of the--German Foreign Office. 
He has made a considerable reputation for the dexterity 
with which he “spoon feeds” the public in the matter 
of official public news. 


IDAR, MAHARAJAH OF.—Now at the Front. 
See p. 112. 


IFTIKHAR, AGHI KHAN.—Nawab of Jaora, now 
at the Front. See p, 112, 


INGENOHL, ADMIRAL V,ON.—Chief Commander 
of the German Fleet. He entered the Navy in 1877, and 
has seen service in all the seven seas. His appoint-. 
ment however came as a surprise to Naval circles in 
Germany. BY 


ITALY, KING VICTOR EMMANUEL III. OF .— 
Born in 1869, he succeeded to the throne in 1900. 
The first thirteen years of his reign are marked by a 
falling off in the warmth of Italy’s affections for the 
Germanic partners of the Triple Alliance as is shown by 
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her attitude in the Morocco crises and her war with 
Turkey, Fora sketch, see page 216c. For portrait, 
see p. 216d. : 


JACKSON, ADMIRAL SIR HENRY ‘BRAD- 


-’ WARDINE.—Chief of the Naval War Staff from 1912 


to 1914. Heis a Wireless Telegraphy expert. 

JAGO, GOTTLIEB, VON.—German Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affai For a sketch of his life and 
work, see p. 32e, portrait, p. 32d. 

JELLICOE, ADMIRAL SIR JOHN.—Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Navy. For a sketch of his 
life and naval career, see p. 223, portrait, p. 221, 

JOFFRE, GENER\AL.—Genreralissimo of the 
French Army. For a sketch of his life and military 
career, see p. 220, portrait, p. 220). 

JODHPUR, A. H. MAHARAJAH OF.—Accom- 
panied Sir Pratap Singh to the Front. See p. 112. 

JOHARU, THE NAWAB  OF.—Offered, jointly 
with the Jam of Las Bela and the Wali of Kaiat, an 
equipment of camels for the War, 


JOSEPH, FRANCIS.—Emperor of Austria. For a 
full sketch of the Emperor's life and work, see p. 162, 
portrait, p. 176. 

KALAT, THE WALI OF.—He had a part in the 
offer of an equipment of camels for the War, 


KASHMIR, MAHARAJAH OF.—Major-Gen. H. H. 
Sir Pratap Singh, G.C.S.I., was most enthusiastic 
in his support of the British Government and soon 
after the declaration of war, began to stir up his people. 
Ife addressed a large meeting of 20,000 people at Sri- 
nagar in support of the Imperial Fund for the Indian 
Expeditionary Force. For portrait, see p. 124a., 

KEIM, GENERAL.—President of the German 
Navy League. Jie is one of the most irrepressible 
of the Pan-German party. He has been tirelessly 
stumping the country on behalf of a big Fleet, 
always been regarded ag a bitter enemy of England. 


KESSINGER, LIEUT.-COL. VON,—Commander 
of the German Forces at Kiao Chau. He has about 
6,090 men under him, 

KISHANGARH, THE MAHARAJAH  OF.— 
Although fifty-four years of age, the Maharajah insisted 
on accompanying the Indian army to France. He be- 
longs to an illustrious family. For portrait, see p. 124d, 


KITCHENER, LORD.-—-Secretary of State for 
War. For sketch of his life and services to the Empire, 
see p. 217, portrait, p. 220. 

KLUCK, GENERAL VON.—Leader of the German 
Right Wing which marched on Paris. For a sketch of 
his life and abilities, see p. 239, portrait, p. 233. 


KOESTER, VON.—Von Koester, Grand Old Man of 
the German Navy and officially retired, is still in ser- 
vice as President of the German Navy [eague. War 
hae not silenced him or withered his infinite, activities, 
It is obviously von Koester’s war-time task, says Mr, 
F, W. Wile, to fan popular passions against the “ foe of 
foes,” He is a glib talker and well fitted for the malevolent 
job. 

KRUPP,—Herr Krupp (who was clothed with the 


right to use that name as a wedding present from the 
Kaiser) made a thorough-gging inspection of British 
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dockyards and armament works, accompanied by a 
staff of his Essen experts, during the third week of 
June, 1914, Six weeks later England and Germany 
were at war. For a sketch, see p. 248c, portrait, p. 24S8e, 


LALAING, COUNT DE.—Belgian Minister in London 
since 103. The Count has succeeded in raising 
in England a large sum of money for the relief of the 
destitute Belgians. 


LANSDOWNE, THE MARQUESS OF.—One of the 
few surviving statesmen who separated from Mr, 
Gladstone on Home Rule, Lord Lansdowne has spent 
a long, useful life in the service of the State, He 
became Under Secretary for War in 1872, In 18&0, he 
was Under Secretary for India. ‘These were his appren- 
ticeships to wider public experiences, which have in- 
cluded the Governor-Generalship of Canada, the 
Viceroylty of India, Secretary for War, and Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Lansdowne has led the Unionist Party 
in the House of which he is a member since 1902, and 
the position has been one of considerable difficulty 
more than once since 1906. He is now a minister 
without a portfolio in the new war cabinet. He is now 
seventy years of age. 


LAPERERE, ADMIRAL BOUE DE.—Commander 
of the French Fleet. See p. 224, portrait, p, 224. 


LASB ELA, THE JAM OF.—One of the three 
chiefs of Baluchistan who offered a camel equipment 
to the Government, 


LAW, MR. BONAR.—Mr., Bonar I.aw, the Leader of 
the Opposition, has now given the highest possible, 
proof of his patriotism by becoming a member of the 
reconstructed Cabinet. He has beena member of the - 
House of Commons for some fifteen years and is fifty-six. 
For a sketch of his life and his attitude in the present 
war, see p. 248h, portrait, p. 248d. 


LEMAN, GENERAL.—Belgian General, the heroic 
defender of Liege, See p. 235, portrait, p. 236, 


LICHNOWSKY, PRINCE.—Unquestionably the 
saddest diplomatic figure in the world at this moment 
is the late German Ambassador in Lendon. Reports 
from Berlin declare that he is in ignominious disgrace, 
as are in fact most of the men who were serving abroad 
at the outbreak of war. For a description of his life 
and qualities, see p. 248/, portrait, p. 248e. 


LIEBERMANN,—Prussia’s best-known living painter 
Max Liebermann, says Mr. Feredric W. Wile, used to lie 
awake at night hating the Kaiser, If war has not 
robbed him, as it has so many Germans, of intelligence 
und mental independence, he is shedding no tears over 
the troubles of the man whom he once said history would 
call ** William the Tasteless.” ‘ Swaggering militarism 
used to disgust Liebermann, and I risk the assertion 
that the war does not fill his fearless soul with joy.” 


| 


LIEBKNECHT, KARL.—A prominent member of | 
the Social Democratic Party. He does not fully 
approve of the misguided military policy of Germany, | 

LONG, MR. WALTER.—Mr. Walter Hume Long 
was born in 1854, and first entered Parliament for the | 
Northern Division of Wiltshire in 1880. His parlia- 
mentary experiences are at once long and honourable, 
He has held several distinguished offices under various 
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Governments. When Mr. Balfour resigned the Unionist 
Leadership in November, 1911, Mr. Leng and Mr, Austen 
Chamberlain were regarded as his most likely successors. 
Eventually, however, both retired in favour of Mr, 
Bonar Law. He has taken a prominent part in the fight 
against the Home Rule. 

LUXEMBEKG, THE GRAND DUCHESS OF,.— 
The Girl-ruler who barred Germany with her car. 
For a full account of her little kingdom and its historv, 
see p. 209, portrait, p. 209. 

LUXEMBERG, ROSA.—One of the chief Editors of 
the notorious Socialist Journal,“Vorwaerts.”On account 
of her violent language she is known as the “ Sanguin- 
ary Rosa,” She is now in imprisonment for a libel 
on the Prussian Army. 

MACREADY, MAJ,-GEN. SIR C. F. NEVIL.— 
Director of Personal Services at the War Office. He is 
acting as Adjutant-General with the Head (Quarters 
Staff in France and has been specially mentioned in the 
Despatches. 

MADAN SINGH, H. H. MAHARAJAH OF 
KISHENGARH.—Now at the Front. See p. 112. 

MADDEN, REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES 
EDWARD.—Chief of Staff to Admiral Jellicoe. He 
commanded the Home Fleet in 1911 and 1912. 


MAHOMED YV., SULTAN OF TURKEY.—For a 
full sketch of his life and rule, see p. 273, portrait, 
p. 276. 

MAHMUD MOUHKTAR PASHA.—Turkish Ambas- 
sador in Berlin, For a sketch of his life and training, 
see p. 279. 

- MALLET, SIR LOUIS DU 
Ambassador to Turkey since 1913. 

MANTEUFFEL, MAJOR VON.—A German 
General who has been held mainly responsible for the 
destruction of Louvain. It is said that he has been 
deprived of his command but it is doubtful whether it 
was done for this. 

MARIX, LIEUTENANT REGINALO,—One of 
the three Naval airmen who carried out the second raid 
and destroyed a Zeppelin Shed at Dusseldorf. He was 
awarded the D, §, O. for tis Dusseldorf exploit. 


MARY, PRINCESS.—One of the most touching 
appeals issued in connection with the war was that sent 
out by the young Princess Mary for Christmas presents 
“from the whole nation to every soldier at the front 
and to every sailor afioat.” She belongs to the League 
of Mercy. 

MARY, QUEEN.-—Her Majesty, soon after the 
declaration of War, inaugurated a “ Work for Women 
Fund,” the object of which was to find employment for 
women deprived of their livelihood by the War. For 
portrait, see frontispiece. 

MAX, ADOLPHE.—The Burgomaster of Brussels. 
For an account of his life and the heroism he displayed 
in the present war, see p, 248d, protrait, p. 24Xe. 

MENSDORFF-PONILLY, COUNT ALBERT 
VON.— Late Austrian Ambassador in London, He 
occupied an exceptional position as his grandmother 
was the sister of Duchess of Kent. 

METHUEN, FIELD-MARSHAL LORD.— Descended 
from a Lord Chancellor of Ireland, He rendered note- 
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wortny service inthe Boer War. Heis now Colonel 


of the Scots Guards. 


MIKADO.--For a sketch of his life and rule, see 
p. 174, portrait, p, 176. 

MILLERAND, ALEXANDRE.—French Minister . 
of War. He is a barrister by profession. ; 


MILLO, ADMIRAL —Rear-Admiral Eurico Miilo, 
Minister of Marine, was the officer in command of the 
torpedo flotilla which made a raid in the Dardanelles on 
the night of the 18th July, 1912, at which time he was 
serving as Chief of the Staff to the Duke of the Abruzzi 
in the Vettor Pisani, flagship of the Adriatic Division, 
from which, apparently, the force was detached. Cap- 
tain Millo was promoted to Rear-Admiral for this 
exploit and decorated with the Military Order of Savoy. 


MOLTKE, GENERAL VON,—Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army. For an account of his life 
and military qualities, see p, 219, portrait, p. 220. 


MONTENEGRO, KING NICHOLAS PETRO-~ 
VITCH OF.—On the outbreak of the great war, this 
little mountain country respouded to Austria’s attack 
upon Serbia by declaring war on the Dual Monarchy. 
The country, though small, is unassailable by reason of 
its mountains and its fierce and warlike people. 


MORLEY OF BLACKBURN, VISCOUNT 
O. M.—Ex-Cabinet Minister who retired onthe eve of 
the War. He has been Secretary of State for Ireland 
and also for India. One of the greatest living English 
men of jetters. tj 

MULLER, ADMIRAL VON,—One of the German 
Emperor’s naval Aides-de-Camp. He was attaché to the 
German Embassy in London and made secret communi- 
cations to Berlin about the Sritish Navy. 

MULLER, COMMANDER KARL VON.—Was 
Captain of the famous German Cruiser Amden. He did 
notorious work in the Indian Ocean by sinking numer- 


ous merchantmen and also bomdarded Madras. His 


cruiser was at last destroyed by H. M.S, Sidney off 
Keeling Island, 

MUN, CUMBE ADRIEN- ALBERT . MARIE 
DE.—Author of the article on the present war pub- 
lished in the Echo de Paris which attracted much public 
attention. 


MURRAY, SIR ARCHIBALD JAMES, MAJOR- 
GENERAL.-—Chief of Staff in the British Expedi- 
tionary Force, See p. 240, 

MYSORE, MAHARAJAH OF---One of the premier 
rulers of India. His Highness gave Rs. 50 Jakhs 
towards the maintenance of the Indian troops. For por- 
trait, see p. 257. ; 

NAWANAGAR, THE JAM SAHIB OF.—-Known 
universally in England as Prince “ Ranji,” the famous 
cricketer. He undertook the organisation of a special 
battalion of 1,006 native troops to reinforce the Indian 
contingent in France, For portrait, see p. 124h. 


NELLES, COLONEL C. M.—A Canadian Officer 
appointed to command the Royal Canadian Dragoons 
on Service in Europe. 


NEPAL, THE PRIME MINISTER OF.— 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Samsher Jung Bahadur Rana - 
placed all the military resources of the State at the 
disposal of the Government together with three lakhs of 
rupees for the purchase of machine-guns for the British 
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Gurkha regiments, Large donations were also made by 
the State to the several Relief-Funds, 

NICHOLAS II.—The Czar of Russia, For a sketch 
of his life and character, see p. 165, portrait, p. 168, 


NICHOLAS, GRAND DUKE.—-Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russian Army. See p. 221, portrait, p. 224. 

NICHOLSON, FIELD-MARSHAL LORD.—A 
soldier whose life has been crowded with active service. 
He was Military Secretary to Lord Roberts in the South 
African War, 

NIETZSCHE, FRIEDRICH.—German Philosoph- 
er and man of letters of the last century ; Champion of 
the “ Superman ” and the advocate of Prussian Militar- 
ism. Fora sketch of his life and ,teachings, see p. 289, 
portrait, p. 288, 

OKUMA, COUNT.—Prime Minister of Japan. For 
a detailed account of his life and work as a statesman, 
see p. 32g, portrait, p. 344. ; 

ORCHA, MAHARAJAH OF.—Head of the great 
Bundela family of Garwhar Rajputs. 


OSCAR, PRINCE OF PRUSSIA.—Fifth son of 
the German Emperor, twenty-six years old. He had 
while taking part in the war an acute attack of heart 
weakness and was invalided home, portrait, p. 232, 


PACHITCH, NICHOLAS.—The Prime Minister of 
Servia, For a description of his life and personality, see 
p- 32f, portrait, p. 32e, 

PALANPUR, THE DIWAN OF.—One of the 
Indian notables who was most anxious to goto the 
front was this Diwan who belongs to an Afghan family, 


PARSEVAL, MAJOR VON.—A _ distinguished 
German aeronaut and the inventor of a semi-rigid 
airship, 

PATEY, REAR-ADMIRAL 
Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Australian Navy. 
He organised and completed the successful raid on the 
German Colony in the Bismarck Archipelago, 


PAU, GENERAL.—French General, the Victor of 
Alsace: For a sketch of his life and qualities, see 
p. 236, portrait, p. 236, 

PERTAB NARAYAN SINGH, SIR.—A veteran 
Indian friend of Britain, who although seventy years of 
age, would not be denied his right to serve in the Front, 
For a sketch, see page 234, portrait, p. 240. 


PETER.—King of Servia. For asketch of his life 
and character, see p. 175, portrait, p, 176. 

PLUMER, LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HERBERT CHAR- 
LES ONSLOW.—The hero of the relief of Mafeking 
in the Boer War, 


POINCARE, M,—The French President. For a sketch 
of his work and career, see. p. 159, portrait 176. 


POSADOWSKY.—tThe “ White Count,” as the well- 
known Liberal statesman is known, is active in the 
various philanthropic and civic departments of the 
war, An expert economist and the best Home Secretary 
and Finance Minister Germany ever had, his talents are 
in special demand in connection with the food problem and 
mobilising of Germany’s internal life for war purposes, 
Pasadowsky, says Mr. fF. W, Wile in the Daily Mail, 
always impressed me ana sincere lover of Hingland and 
English Institutions, and I haye seen no word or act of 
his savouring of recantation, 
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POTIOREK, FIELD MARSHAL VON.—Master 
of Ordnance inthe Austro-Hungarian Army. He is 


largely consulted by Austrian strategists and has been 
In Command of the armies operating in Galicia. 


POURTALES, COUNT FREDERICH VON,—Isete 
German Ambassador at St. Petersburg, He seems 
to have made little effort towards any peaceful 
settlement, 


PRESBITERO, REAR-ABMIRAL.—Commanded the 
second division of the First Squadron during the Tri- 
politan War. It was this division which made a demon- 
stration off the outer forts of the Dardanelles on the 
18tk April 1912. 


PRIMROSE, THE HON. NEIL, M,P.—A son of 
Lord Roseberry. He is a Lieutenant in the Bucks 
Hussars. 


PRINCE OF PRUSSIA, HENRY.—Prince Henry of 
Prussia, after spending the three or four days preceding 
war in a confidential conference with British Govern- 
ment snd naval Isaders, has been at the Emperor’s 
right hand in the continuous council of war ever which 
his brother presides. Prince Henry, whose headquarters 
is at Kiel, is credited with being a keen naval strategist 
and is taking an active part in determining the war policy 
of Germany at sea. His intimate knowledge of the 
British Navy, including organisation, ships, and person- 
nel, igs undoubtedly a great asset for his country at this 
time.—Frederic William Wile in his article on “ Men 
around the Kaiser.” 


PRINCE OF WALES, THE.—For a sketch, see 
p. 235, portrait, p. 240. 

PRINCE OF GERMANY, THE CROWN,— 
Commander of a section of the German Army, Since 
his ignominious retreat from the Marne, the Kaiser’s 
heir has been in almost total eclipse, For sketch, see 
p. 239, For portrait, see p, 237. 


PRUSSIA, PRINCE ADALBERT OF,.—Third 
sou of the German Emperor. His residence is at Kiel, | 
and after the declaration of war it was stated that he 
had been appointed to the eommand of a _ torpedo 
flotilla ; portrait, see p. 232. 


PRUSSIA, PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM OF,— 
Fourth son of the German Emperor. He is the most 
intellectual of the Kaiser’s sons and a man of learning ; 
portrait, see p, 232. 


PRUSSIA, PRINCE EITEL FREDERI€H OF,— 
Second son of the Emperor. He is in active  ser- 
vice at the Front. The Prince is very popular in Berlin ; 
portrait, see p, 232, 


PRUSSIA, PRINCE HENRY OF.—The | only 
brother of the Kaiser. Prince Henry is regarded as a 
first-class seaman and an able diplomatist, He was 
appointed to the command of the German active battle- 
fleet in: succession to Von Koester, He is a great 
motorist, golfer and tennis-player, 


PRUSSIA, PRINCE JOACHIM OF.—Sixth’ son of 
the Kaiser. Early in the war, he was seriously wounded 
in the thigh, portrait ; see p. 232, 

PRUSSIA, WILHELM FREDERICH, CROWN 
PRINCE OF —Born 1882, He made a tour through 
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the East in 1903, One of his most singular characteris- 
tics is a profound admiration for Napoleon. Intellee- 
tually, he does not seem to be more than a mediocre. 


PUDUKOTA, RAJAH OF.—* All I possess” was 
the offer of this Indian Chief when asked if he was pre- 
pared to help Britain inthe great war. He was in 
London at that time but at once hastened to his terri- 
tory to raise a regiment of his people. 


PULTENEY, MAJOR-GENERAL WILLIAM, C.B., 
D.8.0.—Commander of the Sixth Division of the Irish 
Command. See p. 237. 


PUTNIK, GENERAL.—Chief of the Servian Army 
Staff. For a sketch of his life and military training, 
see p, 222, portrait, p. 221. 


RAMPUR, SAHIZBZADA NASIR ALI KHAN 
OF.—This State furnished a large contingent for the 
Indian Force in Europe, 


RANKEN, CAPTAIN. HARRY SHERWOOD, 
V.C.—Of the Royal Army Medical Corps. Awarded the 
Victoria Cross fer tending the wounded in the trenches 
under rifle fire at Hantresues, He has since died of his 
wounds, 


-RATHENAU, EMIE.—The President of the General 
Electric Company, heads the industrial organisa- 
tion which, next to Krupp’s, is the greatest in Ger. 
many. It is now turning out large quantities of tele- 
phone, telegraph, wireless, signalling and other electri- 
cal equipment for the Army and Navy. Its vast works 
are devoted almost exclusively to Government work. 
The “ A, E. G.,” as Rathenau’s huge company is popu- 
larly known, is, like other great works, also manufactur- 
ing ammunition on a large scale.—Frederic William 
Wile in the Daily Mail, 


‘RATLAM, RAJAH OF,—One of the Indian Chiefs 
who went with the Indian Troops to France; portrait, 
p, 124h. 

RAWLINSON, MAJ,.-GEN. SIR HENRY 
SEIMOUR.—Commander of an Army Corps of Bri- 
tain. He had seen service in India, in South Africa, 
and other places and earned fame as a soldier. 


REDMOND, JOHN EDWARD, M,P.—Leader of 


the Irish Nationalist Party. For a sketch, see p, 


248c ; portrait, p. 248d. 


REID, RT. HON. SIR GEORGE HOUSTON.— 
High Commissioner for Australia. Since the outbreak of 
the war, he has taken a keen interest in the movement 
set on foot by the Australians to assist the Empire. 


REINHARDT, MAX.—Reinhardt, normally the busiest 
Theatrical Manager in the world, is not letting war to 
interfere with his activities. Reinhardt is an Austrian 
subject, and though well under forty-five and sturdy, 
does not seem to have been called up for service. 


RENNENKAMPF, GENERAL.—Leader of the 
Russian Army operating against Germany. See p. 
238, portrait, p. 236. 


REVEI, REAR-ADHIRAL THAON DE.—Commanded 
the Fourth Division, Second Squadron, during the 
Tripolitaine War. 


REVENTLOW, COUNT ERNST VON.—The 
well-known anti-English Journalist on the staff of the 
Deutsche Tages-“eituns. He is a determined enemy of 
England and has been greatly instrumental in poisoning 
the minds of the German people, 


RICCI, REAl-ADMIRAL BOREA.—Commanded the 
Training Division during the war with Turkey, and on 
the 5th October, 1912, landed in command of the tempor- 
ary garrison of Tripoli, of which he was appointed 
interim Governor. He took part in the blockade of 
Venezuela, and was present at the battle of Chemulno 
during the Russo-Japanese War, being decorated by the 
Czar for his efforts to save the crews of the Russian Men 
of War Vasiag and Korietz. 


RIDDER, HERMANN.—Owner and director of 
the New York Staats-Zeitung. He is a German by 
birth. He has built up one of the most widely circul- 
ated German, newspapers in America. He is anti- 
English in views. 

ROBERTSON, JOHN MACKINNON, M.P.— 
Liberal M.P. He is now actively engaged in making 
war on Germany’s trade, He isa brilliant writer and 
speaker. 


ROBERTSON, MAJ,-GEN. SIR WILLIAM 
ROBERT,—Quartermaster-General with the Expedi- 
tionary Force in France. He has been mentioned in 
the Despatches by Sir John French for his services 
during the retreat from Mons. 


ROCCA, VICE-ADMIRAL.-—Chief of the Naval War 
Staff, is an officer of promise who has not, so far, come 
very much into notice. 


RODD, RT. HON. SIR JAME$ RENNELL.— 
British Ambassador since 1908. Born im 1858, he has 
earned a brilliant reputation as a diplomatist, author, 
and poet. 


ROOSEVELT, COLONEL THEODORE.—One 
of the best known men in American Public Life. He 
has taken a leading part in America to uphold the 
justice of the-cause of the Allies. 


ROSE, COMMANDER FRANK FORESTER.— 
Ot H. M.S. Laurel. He has been awarded the D.S.O. 
for his gallantry during the fight in the fight off Heligo- 
land on the 28th August, 1914. 


RUNCIMAN, MRS. WALTER.—Wife of the Rt, 
Hon. Walter Runciman. She did valuable work asa 
member of the War Refugees’ Committee. 


RUZSKEY, GENERAL NICHOLAS  VIADI- 
MEROVITCH.—Most prominent officer of the Russian 
General Staff. For a sketch of his life, see p. 237, 
portrait, p. 236. 


SACHIN, NAWAB OF.—See p. 112. 


SRI SAJJAN SING.—Raja of Rutlam, now at the 
Front. See p. 112. . 


SAMSON, COMMANDER CHARLES RUM- 
NEY.—The best known of the British Naval airmen. 
He made the first successful flight from a British Man- 
of-War. He was in command of the Armoured Motor 
Support and did splendid service. Awarded D.S.O. 


SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, THE DUKE 
OF.—The ruler of this small principality isa Prince of 
the Royal House of Britain. Since the outbreak of 
the present War, a Resolution has been passed that if 
the present family should die out, a German successor 
should be sought. 


SALANDRA, SIGNOR.—Antonio Salandra is an 
Apulian of firm character and penetrating intelligence. 
Salandra took office as Prime Minister in March, 1914 
in succession to Signor Giolitti, (See page, 2l6c,) 
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SAXONY, KING FREDERICK AUGUSTE III, OF. 
King Frederick is most popular though his marriage- 
relations are of an unfortunate character, He is a 
Roman Catholic and is reputed to possess immense 
wealth. 


SAXONY, PRINCE MAX OF.—Younger -brother of 
the King of Saxony, Many years ago, he relinquished 
worldly rank and took Orders in the Church of Rome. 
Prince Max is now at the Front as a field preacher, 


SAZONOFF, M. SERGH.—The Russian Foreign 
Minister, For a short account, see p. 32g, portrait, 
p. 32e, 


SCHLIFFEN, COUNT VON,.—A Prussian General 
Field-Marshal. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, PRINCE CHRIS- 
TIAN OF.—Is weil-known in English public life. He 
has made his home in England. He lost his claim to a 
kingdom through the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein 
by Germany. 

SCHONBURG-WALDENBURG, PRINCE OTTO 
VON.—Was killed in action early in the war, He 
belongs toone of the oldest aristocratic houses of 
Germany, 


SCHEL,—The German newspaper king; he sold the 
popular Lokal-Anzeiger to a syndicate of German 
super-patriots six months before the war began, but his 
great organising genius continues to be at the disposal 
of the Government in its policy of befooling public 
opinion.—Mr, F. W. Wile in the Daily Mail. 


‘SCHWEINITZ, GENERAL COUNT VON.— 
in charge of a Brigade in Alsace. He is considered 
the best authority on Ordnance. 


SCLATER, LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HENRY CRICK- 
TON.— Appointed on the outbreak of war a member of 
the Army Council, 


SEELEY, THE RT. HON. JOHN EDWARD 
BERNARD, M.P.—Went tothe Front on the staff of 
Sir John French. He is the only practical life-hoatman 
in the House of Commons, 


SELBORNE, THE EARL of,—The son of Lord 
Chancellor Selborne, and the son-in-law of the great Lord 
‘Salisbury, Lord Selborne has inherited a large share of 
the Parliamentary gifts of his father, and has shown 
much of that grasp of public affairs which was possessed 
in so eminent a degree by his father-in-law. He satin 
the House of Commons as Viscount Wolmer for the ten 
years preceding the death of the first Lord Selborne, 
Soon afterwards he became Under Secretary for the 
Colonies. From 1900 till towards the end of Mr. Baliour’s 
Government he was First Lord of the Admiralty, and he 
subsquently served for five years as High Commissioner 
for South Africa. During the Parliament Bill contro- 
versy he was oneof the leading members of the “ No 
surrender” group, He is not yet fifty-six. 

SERBIA, CROWN PRINCE ALEXANDER 
OF.—Commander-in-Chief of the Serbian army on the 
outbreak of the great war. He is the second son of 
King Peter. 

SERBIA, PRINCE GEORGE OF,—Elder son of 
King Peter. By a series of mad freaks he became es- 
tranged from his father. 

SHEKI-UL-ISLAM, THE.--Head of the Turkish 
Church. See p, 250, 


SIPPE, LIEUTENANT SIDNEY V,—A British 
airman who accompanied Spenser-Gray and Lieutenant 
Marix in the air-raid on Dusseldorf and Freidrich- 
shafen. He is a daring officer. 


SMITH-DORIEN, GEN. SIR H, lL. G.C.B,— 
Commander of the Second Army Corps in Sir John 
French’s Expeditionary Force. For an account of his 
service in the War, see p. 233, portrait, p. 257, 


SMITH, RT. HON. FREDERIC EDWIN, K.C,, 
M,P.—Mr. F, E. Smith on the outbreak of the war was 
appointed controller of the Press Bureau, He resigned 
it on going to the Front, 


SMUTS, GENERAL J.C.—Minister of Finance 
and Defence for South African Union. He did splendid 
service in the Boer War. 


SNOW, MAJ.-GEN, SIR THOMAS D’OYLEY.— 
Commander of the Fourth Division since 1911. He was 
specially commended by Sir John French for his skilful 
work during the retreat from Mons, 


SOUCHOW, CAPTAIN.—Commander of. the 
German Dreadnovght, Goeben. This ship, however, has 
been seriously handled by a Russian Squadron. 


SONNINO, BARON..---Sidney Sonnino, the son of an 
Italian-Jewish father and of a Scottish mother, is six 
years older than Salandra. Born at Florence on the 
11th March, 1847, he studied law at Pisa and entered the 
Diplomatic Service for some years, but left it to devote 
himself to economic studies and to a political career. 

‘“* As Minister of the Treasury in the Crispi Cabinet of 
1893, he laid the foundations of the financial and econo- 
mic prosperity of Italy. * * * When, in 1906 and again 
in 1910, he became Prime Minister, his Administrations 
were speedily overthrown by a combination of political 
interests which felt themselves menaced by his upright 
and uncompromising methods. It has often been said 
of him that he would never give his full measure save in 
a national emergency. The emergency found him in the 
office of the Foreign Secretary where his great gifts 
could be utilised to the best advantage.”—7he Times. 


SPENSER-GRAY, SQUAD.-COM. G, A.—The 
Naval airman who with Lieut. Marix and Lieut. 
Sippe, carried out the successful raid on the Zeppelin 
Shed at Dusseldorf and on Cologne Railway Station, 
Awarded D.S.O. 


SPEE, COUNT VON.—In command of the German 
Cruiser Scharnhorst of Chilean fame. Along with 
others, it was made short work of by Admiral Sturdee, 

SPRING-RICE, SIR CECIL ARTHUR.—Suce: 
ceeded Viscount Bryce as British Ambassador at 
Washington. 

STANLEY, SIR ALBERT HENRY,—Managing- 
Director of.the “ Underground,” Has done useful 
work as a member of the War Refugees Committee. 

STELLA, VICE-ADMIRAL AMERO D’ASTE.—He 
took over the command of the Second Squadron in the 
Tripolitaine War from Vice-Admiral Viale, when the 
latter succeeded Admiral Faravelli. 

STEWART, CAPTAIN BERTRAND.—Will be 
remembered a8 one of the victims of the German 


spy mania. Killed in action. 
STODDART, REAR-ADMIRAL ARCHIBALD 
PEILE.—Rear-Admiral in the Home Fleet at 


Devonport, 
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STRAUSS, RICHARD.— Even Richard Strauss, com- 
poser and conductor, is in war service. The concert, 
given under the auspices of the Princess August Wil- 
helm, was a huge financial and artistic event, the 
programme consisting entirely of Strauss’s own works, 
always a magnet in music-loving Berlin. The climax 
was reached by Strauss’s own fiery reading of the 
“‘ Heldenleben” symphonic poem, which critics declare 
was never heard to such superb advantage.—Mr. 
Frederic William Wile in the Daily Mail. 

STRAUTZ, GENERAL VON.—Commands the 
Second German Army Corps in France, 

STURDEE, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR FREDERICK 
CHARLES DOVETON.—Chief of the Naval War Staff. 
His splendid work in sinking the German Cruisers off 
the Falkland Isles is well-known. 

SUTHERLAND, MILLICENT DUCHESS OF.— 
The Duchess had an adventurous experience during 
the bombardment of Namur. With eight Red Cross 
Nurses she worked at Namur. 

SUTHERLAND, THE DUKE OF,—On the out- 
break of the war he set on foot an extensive organisa- 
tion for the equipment of country houses as hospitals 
and convalescent homes for the wounded soldiers and 
sailors. , 

SZOGYENEY-MARICH, COUNT VON.—Austrian 
Ambassador in Berlin. He is well-known for his 
princely life at Berlin. 

TIBET, THE DALAI LAMA OF.—When the war 
broke out and the British dominions rushed to serve 
the Empire, an offer was received of 1,000 soldiers from 
the Lama. 

TIRPITZ, ADMIRAL VON,—Secretary of State for 
the German Navy, For an account of his life and work, 
see p, 224, portrait, p,224. Von Tirpitz’s part in the war, 
says Mr, Wile in the Daily Mail,is notorious. It is he who 
divined and devised pirate warfare by submarine against 
English commerce and non-combatants. 

TRIETSCHKE, HEINRICH VON.—Most popular 
University Lecturer of Germany of the last century, 
For « detailed account of his writings and aims, see 
p. 291, portrait, p. 288, 

TSCHVISCHKY UND BOGENDORFF, BARON 
VON.—The notorious German Ambassador in Vienna. 
. There is no doubt that this man exercised a malevolent 
influence in Austria’s dealings with Servia. 

VIALE, ADMIRAL,—Vice-Admiral Leone Viale was 
appointed tocommand the Second Squadron during the 
war with Turkey and succeeded soon after to the chief 
command of the Fleet. He was in command of the Fleet 
when reviewed by King Victor Emmanuel in Naples 
Bay on the 11th November, 1912. 

VILLIERS, SIR FRANCIS HYDE.—Appointed 
British Minister at Brussels in 1911, 

VIVIANI, RENE.—French Prime Minister and a 
great man of letters. See p. 32h, portrait, p. 32¢, 

WARD, W, DUDLEY, M.P.—One of the many 
M, P’s serving in the Forces, He received a Commission 


as a Lieutenant-Commander of the Royal Naval 


Reserve, 

WARRENDER, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR G.J.8.— 
Commander of the Second Battle Squadron Home Fleet 
since 1912. He hag specialised in gunnery, 

WEDGWOOD, JOSIAH CLEMENT, M.P— 
One of the M. P’s serving in the Front. He holds the 
rank of Lieut.-Commander in the Navy, When the 
war broke fout, he went to Belgium in command of 


armoured motor-cars for scouting. 
four engagements, 

WELLESLEY, LORD GHORGE,—Fourth son of 
the Duke of Wellington. He joined the Army Flying 
Corps on the outbreak of the war. He did a brave 
deed in 1910, of rescuing a woman who had fallen into 
@ river. 

WERMUTH, ADOLF,—Chief Burgomaster of 
Berlin. He is a keen business man and organiser. 


WESTMINSTER, THE DUCHESS OF.—Valu- 
able help was given by the Duchess to the various Relief 
Funds started in connection with the war. Her Grace 
organised a base hospital to be sent to the seat of war. 


WICKHAM, CAPTAIN T. 8,, D.S.O.—Of Manches- 
ter Regiment. He served as a trooper in the South 
African War and was four times mentioned in the 
Despatches. Killed in action, 


WILHELM II,, KAISER.—Emperor of Germany, 
For a sketch of his character and aims, see p, 168, 
portrait, p. 168, 

WILSON, ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR KINJ- 
VETT, V.C,, O.M.—Appointed Honorary Colonel of 
the 2nd Brigade in the new Royal Naval IJivision 
for land service. Besides being a great strategist, he is 
the inventor of the double-barrelled torpedo-tube. 


WILSON, RRIG..GEN, HENRY HUGHES.— 
Sub-Chief of the General Staff in France. His is quite 
a long recerd of service in the Army, General Wilson 
was specially mentioned for his services in the war by 
Sir John French. 


WILSON, DR. WOODROW.—President of the 
United States of America, Fora sketch, see p, 248d, 
portrait, p. 248e. 


WINCHESTER, THE BISHOP OF.—The Right 
Reverend Dr. Edward Stuart Talbot, Bishop of 
Winchester, placed his Episcopal Palace, Farnham 
Castle, Surrey, at the disposal of the Red Cross 
Society, 

WOLEF, THEODOR.—Editor in Chief of Berliner 
Tageblatt. Though previously known as amoderate and 
independent writer, ne has after the war become one of 
the most violent Anglo-phobes. 


WURTEMBEG, DUKE ALBERT OF,—Heir- 
presumtive to the throne of Wurtemberg. He is the 
Commander of one of the main German Armies. He is 
a widower with a number of young children. He is not 
very popular in his State. 

WURTEMBERG, KING OF.—The king has 
mainly devoted his attention to the social and economic 
development of his kingdom. The little kingdom is 
regarded as a model State in Germany. There are said 
to be no paupers and no illiterates in the State. 

WYNDHAM, CAPT. PERCY.—Acted for some 
time as A, D. C. to Maj.-Gen, Sir Henry Rawlinson: 

YARDE-BULLER, COLONEL THE HON, 
HENRY.—British Military Attaché in Paris. He was 
personally thanked for his work by Sir John French. 

YASHIRO, ADMIRAL,—Became Japanese Minis- 
ter of the Navy in April, 1914. 

ZEPPELIN, COUNT.—-<As soon as bombs from Ger- 
man airships are dropped on London, says Frederic 
William Wile in the Daily Mati, Germans have ready for 
Count Zeppelin a crown of imperishable glory, For a 
sketch and portrait, see p, 152. 


He took part in 


English, French, German, Italian, Greek and 


Roman Maxims of War, and War Proverbs. 
EDITED BY MR. ABDUL HAMID MINHAS. 


ENGLISH MAXIMS. 


* Ez for the war, I go agin it,— 
I mean to say I kind o’ du,— 
Thet is, 1 mean thet, bein’ in it, 
The best way wuz to fight it thru ; 
Not but wut abstract war is horrid, 
I sign to that with all my heart,— 
But civlyzation does git farrid 
Sometimes upon a powder-cart,” 

ini ae (Lowell.) 

— :0:— 
“ T swear to you, lawful and lawless war, 
Are scarcely even akin.’ 

(Tennyson.) 
“* Sweet is the chase, but battle is sweeter ; 
More healthful, more joyous, for true men meeter ! ” 
(Aubrey de Vere.) 
—:0:——- 
“ One to destroy, is murder by the law, 
And Gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 
To murder thousands take a specieus name, 
War’s giorious art, and gives immortal fame.” 
(Young.) 
—-30:-—— 
** War is honorable 
In those who do their native rights maintain ; 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak ; 
But is, in those who draw th’ offensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despicable 
As meanest office of the worldly chur!.” 
(J. Baillie.) 
—:0:—— 

“ Since the foolish part.of mankind will make wars 
from time to time with each other not having sense 
encugh otherwise to settle their differences, it certainly 
becomes the wiser part who cannot prevent these 
wars to alleviate as muchas possible the calamities 
attending them.” 

(Benj. Franklin.) 
-—-:0: —— 

“ Those successes are more glorious ‘which bring 
benefit to the world than such ruinous ones as dyed in 
human blood.” 

c (Glanvill.) 
——— 50) ares 

“The necessity of war, which among human actions 
is the most lawless,{fhath some kind of affinity with 
the necessity of law.” 

(Raleigh.) 
—--'o— 

“In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man, 
As modest stillness and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger : 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the biood,” 

(Shakespeare.) 


** Cease to consult, the time for action calls, 
War, horrid war, approaches to your walls,” 


(Pope.) 
—0:-— 
“War is a terrible trade, but in the cause that is 
righteous 
Sweet is the smell of powder.” : 
(Longfellow.) 


——:0: —— 
. “The Commonwealth ef Venice in their armoury 


have this inscription : ‘Happy is that city, which in time 
of peace, thinks of war.’” 


(Burton,) 


—0!--— 
‘* He who did well in war just earns the right 
So heging doing well in peace.” - 
(Browning.) 
—:0:—— 
‘* War is a fire struck in the Devil’s tinder-box,” 
(Lowell.) 
‘** War is the statesman’s game, the priest’s deligh 
The lawyer’s jest, the hired assassin’s trade.” i 
(Shelley.) 
—— :0: — 
“War made in earnest makes war to cease, 
And vigorous prosecution hastens peace,” 
(S. Tuke.) 
—:0:—— 


“War seldom enters but where wealth allures.” 
(Dryden,) 
| —-:0:—— 
* War, the needy bankrupt’s last resort.” | 
(Rowe.,) 
—;0: — 
“War's the rash reaper who thrusts in his sickle 
before the grain is white.” 


(W. Scott.) 
—:0: —— 
“ Blood is the god of war’s rich livery.” 
(Marlowe.) 
—— Oo 


‘* Draw once the sword, 
In a strange world ’tis sheathed. When war winds 
; blow, 
Kingdoms break up like clouds.” 
(Alexander-Smith.) 


“ As if warwas a matter of experiment! As_ if you 
could take it up or lay if down as an_ idle frolic !’Aps if 
the dire goodness that presides over it, with her 
murderous spear in her hand and her Gorgon at her 
breast, was acoquette to be flirted with! We ought 
with reverence to approach that tremendous divinity. 
that loves covrage, but commands counsel, War neve) 
leaves where it found a nation, It is never to be entered 
into without a mature deliberation,—nct a deliberation 
lengthened out into a perplexing indecision, but z 
deliberation leading toa sure and fixed judgment 
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a a ee a lr et 


When so taken up, itis not to be abandoned without 
reason as valid, as fully and as extensively considered, 
Peace may be made as ucadvisedly as war.’ 
(Burke.) 
—0:——— 
** Victuals and ammunition 
And money tov, the sinews of war.” 
(Beaumont & Fletcher.) 
——:0: —— 
© Silence is the soul of war ; 
Delib’rate counsel must prepare 
The mighty work which valour must vase lees 
aye &, rior.) 
Se a eee 
* Let will hae set its appetite on war, 
- And reason promptly will invent offence 
And furnish blood with arguments.” 


(A. Austin.) 
— £0: oe 
“When first under fire an’ you're wishful to 
duck 


-Don’t look nor take ’eed at the man that is struck, 
Be thankful you’re livin’, and trust to your luck, 
And: march to the front like a soldier.” 


(R. Kippling.) 
—:0:— — 


‘* Mad wars destroy in one year the works of many 
years of peace,” 
(Benj. Franklin.) 
—0:—— 
. »« “ My thoughts are turned on peace : 
Already have our quarrels fill’d the world 
With widows and with orphans.” 
(Addison.) 
——:0:---— 
“The art of war, which.I take to be the highest 
perfection of human knowledge.” 
(De Foe.) 
—:0: —— 
““ My voice is still for war. 
Gods ! can the English Ministers still debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ?” 
(With Apologies to Addison,) 


——:0: —— 
FRENCH MAXIMS. 
* In war three-fourths are’ the matters 


ascendency ; the balance of the actual forces 
only counts for the remaining fourth.” 


of moral 
engaged 


(Napoleon.) 


Cee eG; ee 
** War entered upon without good store of 


hath but a breath of vigour. 
the treasure chests.” 


money 
The sinews of battle are 


* (Rabelais.) 


—-:0: —— 
“« He brews a great folly, who stirs up war without 
. Teasons.” 
(Anon.) 
' ——:0:——- 
* Peace is the daughter of war.’ 
(Voltaire.) 
oon 
* Costly is time in love as well as in war.’ 
(La Tontaide) 


‘© According to the true art of War, we should never 
bring the enemy to the pitch of despair, because such 
circumstances do but muitiply his strength and revive 
his courage which was before weakened and dejected.” 

(Rabelais.) 
——~10! —— 

‘** The fate of a battle is the result of a moment,—of a 
thought: the hostile forces advance with various 
combinations, they attack each other and fight for a 
certain time ; the critical moment arrives; a mental 
flash decides, and the least reserve accomplishes the 
object.” 

(Napoleon I,) 
yee d) er 
* To arms ! to arms! ye brave ! 
Th’ avenging sword unsheathe, 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death.” 
(J, R. De Lisle.) 
————5 0; —_——— 

“In war God i is generally for big squadrons against 
the little ones,” 

(B. Rabulin.) 


—— :0: — 


GERMAN MAXIMS, 


“ Everlasting peace is a dream, there is not one 
more beautiful, and war is a factor in God’s plan of 
the world ., . 3 * « » , 3 Without war 
the world would sink into materialism. ” 

(V. Moltke to Prof. Dr, Bluntschli.) 
a 50% —— 
** The war maintains the war.” 
(Schiller.) 
—"0:—— 

* Who peace and unity 

Scorneth for War’s array, 

With impunity 

Slays his hope for a better day.” 

(‘ Goethe’ versified by Taylor.) 
“ War is terrible as the plagues of Heaven, still it is 
good and is a gift as they are.” 
(Schiller.) 
me * 1); —— °F ’ 
“A peace that has the prospect of being disturbed 
every day and week has not the value of a peace. A war 
is often less harmful to the public welfare than sucha 
peace.” 
(Bismarck,.) — 
——10:—— 

“ Theecombat deepens, O’ye brave, 

Who rush to glory or the grave ! 

Wave Munich! all thy banners wave, 

And charge with all thy. chivalry,” 

(Title of Poems ‘“ Hohenlinden,”) 


‘** But war for me ! my spirits treasure, 
Its stern delight, and wilder pleasure : 
1 love the peril and the pain, 
And travel in the surge of Fortune’s boisterous 
main!” 
(‘ Schiller’ versitied by Lodge.) 


——:0:—-— 


** Peace is always the final aim of war.” 
; (Wieland.) 
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‘“* Nachgeben stillt allen Krieg.” 
: (Proverb.) 
—==10:—— 
* War hath no pity.” 
; (Schiller.) 


—— 0: ==—_ 


ITALIAN MAXIMS. 


“And quite as incorrect is the commonly received 


opinion that money is the sinews of war.” 
(Machiavelli) 


ae Oe 
‘What wonder that a certain person being asked 
what were the things necessary for war, should reply 


that there were three: to wit, money, money and money.” 
(Montecuccoli.) 

“Every state, as has been said, should desire peace, 
but with all that in her military preparations she should 
show herself warlike, for peace unarmed is a feeble 


thing.” . 
(Lottini.) 
——:0:—— 

“ Although it is detestable in every thing to use fraud, 
nevertheless in the conduct of war it is admirable and 
praiseworthy, and he is commended who overcomes the 
foe by stratagem, equally with him who overcomes 


by force.” ; 
(Machiavelli.) 


——-10:——- 
“They who within the foeman’s boundaries 
Wage war, must ever be of courage high, 
But cautious aye and timid in their act.” 
(‘ Trissino’, translator unknown.) 
—:0:-—— 

“Fortune being the mistress of all human affairs, and 
especially of war.” 
E : (Poggio.) 
——:0:—— 

“Alike in war and in love, secrecy, courage and fidelity 
are wanted, the dangers are equal, and the end is 
generally similar. The soldier dies in a ditch while the 


in despair.” 
lover i pa (Machiavelli,) 


——:0:—-— 


SPANISH MAXIMS. 


‘Good is war and better still is victory, but best of 


i ce, which thanks to you, does reign.” 
a ia (G, L. Hidalgo.) 


——:0: —— 
“In war it is lawful and customary to make use of 


ruses and stratagems to overcome the foe.” . 
(Cervantes.) 


——:0:—— 


“ implements of war are the sinews of peace.” 
Sch (J, Setanti.) 


——:0:—— 


“Final anxiety of war is not usually to conquer, for 


llow up the victory is not free from difficulty.” 
a ia f (A, de Sohs.) 


——:0:—— 


* Hunting is the image of war.” 
(Calderon,) 


GREEK MAXIMS OF WAR. 

“Wars spring from unseen and often froa very 
small causes,” 
- (Thucydides:) 


——:0;: —— 


“In the time of peace a farmer can feed himself by 
a harvest on stony grounds; in war a fertile plain refuges 
to give him anything.” 
(Menander.) 


——:0:—— 


“ War is a matter not so much of arms as of expendi- 
ture, through which arms may be made of service.” 
(Thucydides.) . 


— —:0:—— 


“War cannot be made by allotting funds as one 
allots rations.” 
(Archidamus, ) 
——:0'—_— 


“For none throughout the day till set of sun, 


fasting from food, may hear the foils of war.” 
(Lord Derby’s translation.) Homer, 


——:0:—— 


“In war it is not permitted to make two mistakes,” | 
(Lamachus,) >’ 


—+:10;—— 


baad 


“In war, prudence is our strongest rampart, because . 
it can neither be overthrown nor betrayed.” = 


(Antisthenes.). . . 
—:0: -——-~ 
‘* As has been often said, the goal of war is peace,” 
(Aristotle.) 
Sl Be 
‘* Riches are the sinews of war,” vee 
(Borysthenes.) 


0: 


“In peace I provide enjoyment, in war become the 
sinews of action.” : 
(Crantor.) 


— 0:—— 


‘* After the war alliance.” 
(Periander.) 


0 


ROMAN MAXIMS OF WAR. 


‘War, dreadful war.” (Virgil.) 


——:0:-——~ 


‘We should so enter upon war as to show that our 


only desire is PEACE.” 
(Cicero, ) 


—-:0:-—— 

‘“‘T war not with captives and women; he whom my > 
hate pursues must carry arms.” | 
(Q. Curtius,) 


—io: = 
“War is delightful tothose who have had no experi- 


ence of it,” 
(Erasinis.) 
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“The fortune of war stands ever on the verge.” 
(Seneca.) 


—_—! 0 i ———— 
‘‘ Fortune offers opportunities in the war.” 
(Cveser,) 
———— oC 
“The dread of war is worst than war itself,” 
(Seneca.) 
—_— Oo —_- 
“The wise wage war for the sake of peace, and endure 
toil in the hope of leisure.” 
(Sallust,) 
—= Oi 
“Tf we desire to enjoy peace we must first wage war, 
if we shrink from war, we shall never enjoy peace.’ 
(Cicero.) 
——:0:——— 
*‘ The laws hold good for peace, as for war.” _ 
(Livy.) 
— .o.-— 


** Gold and power the chief causes of war.’ 
eTapitus, ) 
——— (0.4 
“War, the monster of many heads,” 
(Pliny the Younger.) 
“In war nothing is more oni than that all concern- 
ed claim its successes for themselves and throw on 
ethers the blame of reverses.’ 
(Tacitus.) 
—— :0:-—_—_— 
“ Necessity knows no law, especially in war, where 
we are really permitted to select our opportunity.” 


(Q. Curtius.) 
—-'0: ——- 
* Money, the sinews of war.” 
(Cicero.) 
—,0: —— 
‘* War upsets our calculations more than any where,” 
(Livy.) 


——- :0: —__—_ 

“Tt is always easy enough to take up arms, but very 
difficult to lay them down; the commencement and the 
termination of war are not necessarily in the same 
' hands, even a coward may begin, but the end comes only 
when the victors are willing.” 

(Sallust.) 
—— 10: 

‘Wars are to be undertaken in order that it may be 
possible to live in peace without molestation,” 

(Cicero.) 
—:0'- — 

“* War should be neither feared nor provoked.” 

(Pliny the Younger.) 
—— 05 ——— 
“The results of war are uncertain,” 
(Cicero. ) 
Saas eater, 
‘Wars are just to those to whom they are necessary,” 
(Livy.) 


“ Wars are wont to atone for people’s luxuriousnegs,” 
(Vulgate, ) 


:0: 
ann? ? — 
0: 


* Endlegs money forms the sinews of war.” 
(Cicero,) 


* Nothing ought to be feapigen mm war.” 
(C, Nepos.) 
—— ‘0: ——- 
‘‘There is no safety in war, we all entreat thee 
for peace.” (Virgil.) 


* After the shout of war, the darts begin to fly.” 
(Anon.) 


——-:0:-—— 


PROVERBS. 


“Clothe thee in war, arm thee in peace.” 
(Outlandish proverb,) 
——:0:-—— 
“ Giving way stops all war,” 
(German proverb.) 
esse oo —— 
** He that keeps his own makes war,’ 
Onaaiee proverb.) 
Burt cosage eee 
‘Tf there were no fools there would be no war,” 
(English proverb,) 
—_—:0!—— 
‘Tf you wish for peace prepare for war.” 
(Latin proverb.) 
——'0:—_— 
“Who carries sword, carries peace,” 
(French proverb.) 
—!10: — 
“Of mortal war you can make peace well.” 
(French proverb.) 
——:0: —— 
‘One sword keeps another in the shield.” 
(Italian proverb.) 
——-0;—— 
“ The fear of war is worse than war itself.” 
(English proverb.) 
——:0! —— 
‘The war is not done as long as the enemy lives.” 
(Outlandish proverb.) 
—_——— :0: ee 
“War, hunting, and law, are as full of trouble as of 
pleasure, . 
(English proverb, ) 
———!0; ——~ 
“War and physic are governed by the eye.” - 
(Old proverb.) 
-——:0: —— 
“ War brings scars,” 
(English proverb.) 
—:0:—— 
* War is death’s feast.” 
(English Bays 
ey: 
‘War makes thieves and peace hangs them.” 
(English, French and Italian proverb.) 
—:0! ——— 
‘** When war begins, then hell opens.” 
(English preverb.) 
—:0: —— 
“ War begun, hell let loose.” 
(Italian proverb,) 
——:0!- —— 
“When war comes, the devil enlarges hell.” 
(English proverb.) 
——— £0: —y 
“ Who preaeheth war is the devil’s chaplain.” 
(English proverb.) 


t 


A REVIEW OF THE WAR 


BY PROF. K. C. MACARTNEY, M.A. 


——-— os 


OW that the great European War which 
has threatened the world for a generation 
has actually been going on for a year, 
it is possible to pausé and _ take 

stock of events, though even now we hardly dare 
draw conclusions from what has already happened. 
The seeds of this conflict lie in the yielding of 
Prince Bismarck to Prussian military opinion, 
when his own statesmanship told him that it was 
not wise to annex French territory. From that 
time to the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 
1908, Prussia has been building up her resources, 
and bolstering up the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
till she was ready. ‘The tragedy of Sarajevo on 
28th June was not the cause of this war, it was 
the opportunity for it, the true cause was the 
Prussian lust for domination and _ territorial 
aggression. 


It has so happened that Prussianized Germany 
finds herself confronted by a coalition of the 
greatest magnitude. Russia, France, Great 
Britain and Japan have been drawn into the 
struggle, and the United States of America, while 
remaining neutral, have shown clearly that 
their sympathies are with the Allies. Had the 
cause of the war been the murder of an Austrian 
Prince, this could not have been the case. The 
cause of the war is the attempt to crush three 
small but heroic states, Servia, Montenegro and 
Belgium. 

We will first take the Servian incident and the 
plan of campaign of the Austro-German General 
Staff. At the time of the annexations of 1908. 
Austria ceded to Turkey a small strip of territory, 
the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. This was done simply 
to cut off Servia from Montenegro and the sea, 
and render her economically absolutely dependent 
upon Austria. The Baikan War saw the annexa- 
tion of this territory by the two small states, thus 


making it into a barrier against Austrian expan-’ 


sion southward. Here is the true casus belli for 
Austria. On 24th July, nearly a month after 
the murder of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
the Austrian ultimatum, demanding amongst 
other things that Servia should allow Austrian 
officials to take part in the trial of Servian officers 
by the Servian Government, reached Belgrade, 
54, 


This demand could not be accepted, and when 
Servia refused, Austria declared war on 28th 
July. Her Government were certain of German 
support against Russia, and France had just 
declared that she was unprepared for war, Eng- 
land was supposed to be involved in a tremendous 
domestic struggle. Such action was a direct 
challenge to Russia with whom Austria was still 
carrying on diplomatic conversations. These 
ceased on 30th, and on 31st Russia invaded Aus- 
trian territory blowing up a railway bridge. On 
Ist August, Germany after much tortuous diplo- 
macy declared war on Russia’s refusal to 
demobilize, 


On the Western Frontier Germany did not 
break off relations with France until 3rd August, 
the reason given being the French mobilization 
ordered for Ist August. On 2nd August the 
German military authorities seized the railway 
system of the small Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
and demanded an unmolested passage through 
Belgium. This was refused, and the King of the 
Belgians made a personal appeal to the King on 
3rd August to come to his assistance. The 
British Government replied by dispatching an 
ultimatum to Berlin demanding respect for 
Belgian neutrality. Before this reached Berlin 
on 4th August, Belgian neutrality was. already 
violated, thus producing a state of war between 
Great Britain and Germany. Germany’s foreign 
policy has not been conspicuously sane during 
the last twenty years, but she made two criminal 
blunders at the beginning of this war, she attack- 
ed France without a serious pretext, and Belgium 
without a pretext at all. The result was to rivet 
England to the side of France, which Germany 
certainly hoped to prevent, and on that very 
account she drove Italy out of the Triple Alliance, 
for it would be mere suicide for Italy to join in a 
war against England, whilst England commands 
the sea, 


Being launched upon her great war, Germany’s 
plan was to hold back the Russians and Servians 
with the help of Austria, while she dealt with 
France, Her first object was Paris. This plan 
was spoilt by the British declaration of war, that 
is the true secret of the aimlessness of the 
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present German campaign, Paris, Antwerp, Calais, 
can none of them be decisive unless England is 
beaten as well as France. But we must now try 
to trace the course of the campaign in its various 
theatres, Belgium, France, East Prussia and 
Poland, Galicia and Southern Austria, and the 
wider conflict overseas. - 

It must be borne in mind that the original plan 
of campaign did not contemplate the annexation 
or occupation of Belgium at the earliest stage of 
the war. It was to be a rush to Paris, not to 
Antwerp. But the refusal of Belgium to become 
the cat’s paw of Germany altered all that. Be- 
tween 5th and 19th August the German advance 
was checked by the forts of Liege and Namur, 
but the forcing of the river Meuse at other points 
made the resistance of Liege of small military 
importance after the first seven days,’ Those 
seven days, however, very possibly changed the 
fortune of the whole Western campaign. In the 
first place they gave time for the British troops 
to be mobilized and despatched to France, and in 
the second place they forced the Germans to 
divert a part of their army for the conquest and 
occupation of Belgium. Up till 22nd August 
the brunt of the fighting fell upon the small Bel- 
gian Army. The plan of the Allies was to gain 
time for the English force to come up. 

The Expeditionary Force, some 80,000 strong, 
was sent across the Channel between 9th and 
14th August, they effected a junction with the 
French at Charleroi and Mons on 23rd and 
this ended the first stage of mancuvring for 
position. The fighting in Northern Belgium had 
been necessary in order to clear the country 
behind the German advance, otherwise it was un- 
important. The Belgians transferred the Govern- 
ment from Brussels to Antwerp on 18th August 
as it was decided not to defend the capital. Had 
Brussels been defended, it would have meant the 
certain destruction of one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world without any corresponding 
‘military advantage. The city was occupied with- 
out resistance on 20th August by General von 
Armin’s force. The occupation was attended by 
a gross breach of international law, for Brussels 
was fined £8,500,000 presumably for not resisting 
the invaders. The law on the subject is that 
levies may not be exacted except for the immedi- 
ate wants of the force making the levy, or as a 
punishment for hostile acts by non-combatants. 
On 22nd August the Germans defeated the 
Belgian Field Army at Tirlemont and _Aerschot 
by sheer weight of numbers, driving them 


back upon Antwerp, thus ‘safeguarding their com- 
munications for the big battle against the French 
and English. 

A word may here be said as to the treatment 
of the Belgians by the German army. It has 
long been a cardinal doctrine of the German 
military, writers that the only way to render the 
position of an invading army secure is to strike 
terror into the inhabitants. Jt is, therefore, 
quite beside the point to look for any other 
reasons for the acts which have been committed 
in Belgium, Louvain, Malines, Diest, Dinant, 
strike the imagination by their lurid horror, but 
the real work has been done in nameless hamlets, 
by the mutilation, rape and murder of humble 
peasants. The German General’s ambition is to 
be a name with which future generations will 
terrify into silence fractious children, it is to his 
professional interest to gain a reputation for. un- 
heard of cruelty. ‘These atrocities are not 
sporadic, but as much a part of the plan of camp- 
aign as the advance on Paris. 

As we have already seen the French and Eng- 
lish forces effected a junction on Belgian soil on 
23rd August. Their right rested on Namur and 
Givet, their left, composed of the English, on 
Mons. Against this position the Germans moved 
to the attack on 24th in great force. When the 
complete history of this war is written the chap- 
ter dealing with the period from 24th August to 
2nd September will form one of the most thrilling 
incidents of the 1914 campaign. Throughout 
24th and 25th the British Force held its ground 
against an enemy nearly three times as numerous. 
It was not the fault of either the French or the 
English that General Joffre was compelled to 


retire on the second day, for Namur had been 


carried by assault. The weakness of the allied 
position lay in the fact that their right was at 
once commanded and protected by Namur. The 
fall of the fortress necessitated an immediate 
retirement to prevent the Germans turning their 
right flank. 

At Mons the very existence of the British 
Expeditionary Force was imperilled by the sudden 
appearance of enormous reinforcements on the line 
opposed to them, This with the enforced retire- 
ment of the French threatened to isolate them, 
and a retreat had to be carried out in the face of 
an attack which was proceeding with full vigour. 
The credit for the carrying out of such a move- 
ment was ascribed by Sir John French to the skill 
and courage of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, 
who extricated the army with complete success 
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and astonishingly small loss. On the following 
day the retreat was continued, this time covered 
by General Haig’s Corps. Though very hard 
pressed by the elated Germans, the British Force 
was able to drive off the German attacks and keep 
in close touch with the French armies. 


On 28th August the army finally shook off the _ 


pursuing Germans, and took up a position on the 
line from Noyon to La Feére along the valley of 
the Somme. For strategic reasons the retreat 
was continued next day, the -English army 
falling back on the line Compiegne-Soissons. 
On 3rd September the English again fell back 
behind the Marne, at this time it was thought 
that it might be necessary to fall back on the 
Seine, but as it turned out this was not neces- 
sary. On 5th September the retreat ended. 
After 28th August it ceased to be a retreat in 
anything but name, it had become a manceuvring 
for position. General Joffre’s plan was appar- 
ently to draw the Germans into France as far as 
possible and then attack them on all sides, forc- 
ing them to retreat precipitately in order to save 
their communications. During the retreat there 
were many actions worthy of the highest tradi- 
tion of the British army, such as the great fights 
at Cambrai and Compiegne. When the veil has 
been lifted from the events of the campaign, we 
shall find that these are only two among many 
such feats of arms. 


The battle of the Marne began on 6th Septem- 
ber and ended in the retreat of the Germans on 
10th. According to many accounts this retreat 
was conducted in considerable disorder, in some 
cases amounting to a rout, but that may he 
easily an exaggerated view. Up to the present 
the Germans show no signs of such demoraliza- 
tion as is implied in these descriptions. The 
object of this battle was first to force the passage 
of the Marne on the left front of the French 
line, then to cross the Ourcq, and so to attack 
the enemy on his right flank. The actual turn- 
ing movement was performed by the French, 
with the English ia strong support, it was 
eventually completely successful. It was the pres- 
sure on his right flank which forced the enemy to 
retreat so hastily in order to avoid being cut off 
from his prepared defensive position on the Aisne. 

This position was reached by the Allies on 12th 
September, and though the passage of the river 
was forcei almost immediately, further progress 
has had to be recorded in yards from day to day. 
On all sides the operations on the Aisne are com- 
pared with those of a siege. The soldiers on both 
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sides dig themselves into trenches where ther 
remain until their reliefs come up to replace them 
Most of the actual fighting by day is done by th 
heavy guns, At night trenches are occasionally; 
taken and retaken with the bayonet. This pro 
cess 1s sometimes varied by the sapping and blow 
ing up of a trench. In many parts of the positior 
the two lines of trenches are so close together a: 
to make the use of hand grenades and bomb: 
effective. 

Along the front of the Aisne itself both side; 
recognise a virtual stalemate, but on both flank; 
the Allies have been slowly but steadily advancing 
The Germans also, recognising that their schem« 
for an advance on Paris is not at present practic 
able, have again become active in Belgium, to whicl 
point the chief interest of the campaign shiftec 
soon after the nature of the fighting on the Aisn 
became apparent. 

This closes the second stage of the Wester 
campaign, Germany had experienced more diffi 
culty than was anticipated in her march throug} 
Belgium. This prevented her initial success a 
Namur becoming a sweeping victory, for it gav: 
time to the Allies to collect their forces. On 2ni 
September the advance on Paris suddenly wa 
diverted into a movement in a south-easterl: 
direction, from that moment the French cam 
paign was doomed. What caused the sudde: 
change of plan is not yet certain, but its resul 
has spelt defeat. 


After the middle of September, the Germa: 
plan of campaign began to be dictated by th 
action of the Allies. In the Eastern theatre th 
Russian advance began to gather way, while i 
the West a movement was developing whic 
threatened to turn the German position on th 
Aisne on the extreme right.. The fighting wa 
hottest around the French towns of Peronn 
Roye and Albert. Before September was over 3 
became known to the Allies that the Germa 
Headquarters confessed that they could not hol 
their positions against the French and Englis 
reinforcements which were pouring in on then 
At the end of the month the whole German pos 
tion was in grave danger of being outflanked, 
was therefore quite clear that they must exten 
their line, if possible to the Sea, in order to mak 
these attempts impossible. The advance « 
Russia made it difficult to spare troops, so tl 
army of occupation in Belgium was made use | 
to fill in the gap between the Germans a1 
the coast. We may well imagine that 
the last week of September the German Hea 


_vhich the bombardment would begin, 
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uarters must have bitterly regretted that disci- 
pline had been sapped and morale lowered in this 
‘oree by the excesses which had been permitted 
und sometimes even commanded, To add to their 
lifficulties, Antwerp and the coast were still held 
»y the Belgians, it was absolutely necessary to 
‘apture these, before the more important advance 
ould be made, in this way Antwerp and Ostend 
ylocked the road to Calais, 


On September 30th the Antwerp forts were bom- 
yarded at long range. ‘Two days later the attack 
vas renewed with vigour. The Belgian Army 
ought desperately to prevent the enemy from 
rossing the Scheldt and for a time they suc- 
weeded, but it was evident that they could not 
1old out long enough for the Allies to reacha 
vosition from which they might defeat the real 
Jerman objective to which the capture’ of 
Antwerp was only a preliminary. It was 
elt to be of such vital importance that 
\ntwerp should hold out for a week at least, that 
he British Government despatched a force of 
luejackets and marines on 3rd October in order 
o help in the defence. This move has been 
auch criticised, on the ground that the men 
mployed had not sufficient training for the kind 
£ work they were expected to perform, but Lord 
<itchener has given the one possible answer to 
‘uch objections, that they were able to gain suffi- 
ient time for the Belgians to complete their 
reparations for the evacuation of the city, and 
ubsequently they afforded real assistance to the 
3elgian army in holding back the Germans until 
ir John French’s force could be brought up. On 
th October the Belgian Government was removed 
o Ostend, and the bombardment of the city began, 
Jn this occasion, the Germans proceeded along 
he lines laid down by international law for civi- 
ized warfare, they gave notice of the time at 
and they 
eem to have been at some pains not to destroy 


he treasures of Antwerp; it is hardly an exagger- 


ity was sealed. 


tion to say that Antwerp has only two rivals 
1 the world as a storehouse of priceless treasures 
f all kinds, Rome and London. After the forts 
ad been demolished or avoided, the fate of the 
The troops withdrew on 9th, and 


ext day the German Army took possession, 


‘ithout violence and apparently even without a 


rotesque parade. There is grim sarcasm in the 
lect that Reuter’s correspondent thought it worth 
hile to telegraph to the civilized world that 
wines soldiers were treating the inhabitants 
lth consideration and even saluting them in the 
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streets. Even the Germans were not too jubilant 
over their prize, for all that was of most 
value had slipped away. Antwerp was fined 
£20,000,000 pro formd, but the vast majority of 
the inhabitants had ' fled, and could not be 
persuaded by Prussian cajolery to return, even 


the German papers admitted that this was an 


awkward. sidelight 
methods. 

On .13th the Germans again ee their 
advance, occupying Ghent. The same day it was 
decided to evacuate Ostend, and the Belgian 
Government was removed to France, and estab- 
lished at Havre on 14th. Next day the Germans 
occupied Bruges and Ostend, thus reaching the 
sea. They should undoubtedly have rested, for 
the moment, content with this, but those in 
authority were determined upon reaching Calais. 
The first attempt was made on this date, by a 
small force, which was ignominiously defeated 
before it reached Dunkerque by French Territo- 
rial troops, and forced back over the Belgian 
frontier. There can be little doubt that this 
raid was not a very serious affair, and was under- 
taken for spectacular effect only. For from the 
date of the occupation of Ostend the Belgian 
Army took up its position on the Yser Canal and 
held the line from Nieuport to Dixmude. Here 
they held on until the British forces could be 
brought to their aid—General Rawlinson with 
one division held back overwhelming odds for 
four days, the fleet pounded the German trenches 
to such good purpose as to make them abso- 
lutely untenable. within range of the naval 
guns. The English came up about 24th. They 
had been transferred from the Aisne without 
the knowledge of the Germans, and their arrival 
effectually checked the German advance. Fora 
few days the Germans held a footing on the south 
bank of the Yser, but that. was rendered unten- 
able by the piercing of the Yser dykes, and 
by 30th October they had retired to the northern 
bank. 


Kvidently the German plan of an advance along 
the coast was abandoned at the end of October, 
for the brunt of the fighting during the first ten 
days of November was borne by the British 
troops round Ypres. It is true that the Germans 
gained Dixmude on 10th November, but next 
day on 11th the British troops had the honour 
of meeting and defeating the Prussian Guards 
and another glorious victory has been added 
to the long list of great achievements by the 
British Army. This German Corps is formed 
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by free enlistment, like the whole British 
Army, every member of it is a_ professional 
soldier, and it represents the greatest per- 
fection which the German military system can 
produce. This is why its discomfiture has caused 
so much rejoicing. If the story is correct, 
that at one critical moment in the fight only a 
rugged line formed by regimental cooks and other 
non-combatants stood between the ‘Germans and 
complete success, and that these held the attack 
tili reserves could be brought up, it will add 
another instance to those already well known of 
the romantic luck of the British Army. Till 
the end of the winter this engagement has been 
decisive. No further attempt at a_ serious 
advance has since been made by the Germans, 
The pressure on the East became severe and on 
30th November it was reported that four Army 
Corps had been withdrawn from Belgium to 
Poland. 

After the battle of Ypres it was evidently 
felt that the Germans had exhausted for a 
moment their power of attack. During the” 
lull which followed, Lord Roberts visited the 
Indian troops in Flanders, where he caught a 
chill and succumbed to pneumonia which deve- 
loped from it. There isno need here to say any- 
thing in praise of this great soldier and kindly 
gentleman. His long life is very largely the 
history of the building up and consolidating of 
the Indian Empire. From the time when he 
became Commander-in-Chief in India, he stood 
before the nation as the incarnation of the spirit 
of the Army. After the South African War he 
became the most beloved and trusted of the King’s 
subjects. What his inspiration has meant to the 
present generation will only be realized a long 
time hence when we know how many men have 
offered to enlist in ‘ Lord Kitchener’s Army.’ 


Besides Lord Roberts, His Majesty the King 
Emperor visited the armies in the Field during 
the first week of December. His ancestor, King 
George II. was the last King of England to be in 
the Field with his Army. The King’s activities 
were innumerable, and the effect of his visit has 
been most inspiring, but the note of regret in 
his message to his army after his visit was over, 
is one of the most striking incidents in a unique 
episode. Only the responsibilities of his great 
office, and the most compelling interests of his 
Empire, have prevented the King from sharing 
the hardships and- dangers of his _ soldiers 
throughout the campaign. 

On or about 8th December the Allies began 


an advance, profiting by the weakening of the 
German line in front) of them. The removal of 
the German wounded from Bruges and _ the 
attempt tio levy a war indemnity of £42,000,000, 
upon Belgium, both pointed to a feeling of insecur- 
ity among the German authorities. The Allies 
pushed along the coast, aided to some extent 
by the guns of the fleet, and at the same time 
advanced north-eastward from Ypres. 

This advance, however, did not extend as far 
as was at first hoped. The wintry weather and 
the marshy ground contributed as much as the 
German resistance to check it. From the begin- 
ning of the year until the end of February no 
great advance was possible, and the operations 
assumed the character of siege warfare, fierce 
local struggles for positions of local importance, 
trench fighting through rain and wind and snow, 
the most trying of all warlike operations. On the 
whole, the general effect of the operations from 
the Sea to Alsace was to show a marked superior- 
ity on the side of the Allies, the advance being 
particularly marked in north-eastern France and 
in Lorraine. | 

With the coming of March, better weather 
conditions made it possible to attempt operations 
of a larger scale. The great event of this month 
was the three days’ battle of Neuve Chapelle, 
lasting from 17th to 19th March. In this battle 
60,000 British and Indian troops were engaged in 
an attempt to force back the German line, and, if 
possible, to open up the way for a general 
advance. 


The chief features of the battle were, in the 
first place, that it showed how carefully the 
plans of the Allies in the East and West were 
co-ordinated, for one of Sir John French’s 
reasons for making his attack at that moment 
was to relieve the pressure against Russia. It 
also gave an unanswerable proof of the fighting 
power of the British forces after their arduous 
winter campaign. But the most important 
result of the battle arose from its partial success. 
The German line was bent back, but it was not 
broken. This was attributable to the fact that 
there was not enough ammunition for the guns, 
although in this one battle more ammunition was 
expended than in the whole of the South African 
War. Neuve Chapelle proved one other thing of 
great importance, that with proper artillery pre- 
paration, an attacking force need not suffer 
heavier casualties than a defending force, Though 
the British casualties were heavy, they were not 
so great as the German, 
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We have heard much of the gallantry of the 
troops engaged in this battle, and it is well to be 
reminded at every stage, that it requires excep- 
tional courage to attack a fortified position in 
modern war. What adds to the feeling of pride 
throughout the whole Empire at the ‘feats per- 


formed by our troops, is that they had such a_ 


long time of waiting doing comparatively little 
beforehand. ‘The heavy casualties were largely 
due to a portion of the attacking force being held 
up by wire-entanglements in front of German 
trenches, which the artillery had not been able to 
destroy completely, owing to lack of ammunition. 

In April, the Germans gained a temporary 
success by the use of poisonous gas north of 
Ypres and in the district of Champagne, they 
also drove back the English line east of Ypres. 
To the north of Ypres near the village of Saint 
Julien, the Canadian troops especially  dis- 
tinguished themselves by their gallantry and 
discipline. It is scarcely to the point to waste 
words in pointing out the peculiar brutality of 
this German breach of the rules of civilized 
warfare. It has since been found necessary for 
the Allies to protect their own soldiers by 
recourse to gas by way of reprisals but this course 
has been forced upon them by Germany’s action 
alone. 

During May the Allies have been engaged in 
redressing the balance which had been upset by 
the German recourse to gas as an offensive 
weapon. Their object had been to force their 
way past Ypres. by this means. This attempt 
has failed utterly, and the British have pushed 
forward north of La Bassee, while the French 
are advancing from the south. The object of 
this advance is to capture Lille and the railway 
system which it commands, and so to break 
through the German line, It is almost certain 
that before the Allies can drive back the Ger- 
mans they will have to smash their line at several 
points. 


The Western campaign is by no means over, we 
cannot even be certain of avoiding serious re- 
verses, but up to the »resent moment we have 
been fortunate. The 7 year may easily see 
important developments, but it will probably be 
spring before we can hope for any decisive change 
in the present situation. Then we shall need 
many thousands of men to roll back the tide of 
invasion beyond the Rhine. Germany will pro- 
bably have many more recruits ready by then, and 
both sides will be prepared to make another stu- 
pendous effort. If we win then, the war is won, 


though it may take years to finish, if we lose, we 
shall have a war before us as long as the Napo- 
leonic War, but in the end we shall win, because 
we cannot stop fighting until we have won; Ger- 
many can afford to lose, for Germany is fighting 
for Power, the Allies for Existence, 

When we turn from the Western to the East- 
ern Theatre of the great war, we are confronted 
with difficulties which did not hamper us in re- 
viewing the first part of our subject. The edu- 
cated subject of the British Empire has consider- 
able knowledge of the geography of Western 
Europe, but as we go eastward from Berlin this 
previous knowledge becomes hazier, till after we 
have crossed the Russian border our knowledge 
has become almost entirely historical. This 
makes it very difficult for us to understand the 
Kastern plan of campaign without constantly re- 


-ferring to the map. 


By lst August Russia was at war with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, though the formal 
declaration of war could not be made until a few 
Ylays later, as this can only be done within the 
Kremlin Palace in Moscow. Russia needed three 
weeks to complete her mobilization, owing to the 
vastness of her territory and the numbers of her 
Army. Owing to the immense enthusiasm for the 
War in Russia, she was ready by 18th August, 
but before this date advanced troops had moved 
into Austrian territory along the valley of the 
Styr. 

The Russian plan of campaign needs some 
elucidation, as it was not made with a single 
eye to Russian interests, but with a view to 
assisting the campaigns in the West and South. 
The traditional Russian strategy consists in draw- 
ing the enemy into Russia and away from his 
base, and then at the same time threatening his 
communications and attacking him in front. The 
Russian soldier is never more formidable than 
when in retreat, because Russian soldiers do not: 
suffer from panic. The Grand-Duke Nicholas, 
however, saw that the immediate necessity of the 
situation was to save Servia by the invasion of 
Austria-Hungary and to help France and Eng- 
land, it was too late to help Belgium by the inva- 
sion of Germany. A glance at the map will 
show that West Prussia and Silesia are more 
accessible from the West than the East, while 
Kast Prussia has Russian territory on two sides. 
In the same way onthe Austrian frontier the 
invasion of Galicia is really of small importance 
until the line of the Carpathiazs is reached, sc 
that in order to help Servia, Russia must push on 
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into Hungary. While Russia was thus compel- 
led, for the sake of her friends, to attack fiercely 
on the northern and southern frontiers of Poland, 
it was essential, for political reasons, to defend 
Warsaw at all costs. Thus Russia had four 
distinct objectives at the beginning of the War: 
the invasion of East Prussia, the defence of War- 
saw from the West, the conquest of Galicia, and 
the invasion of Hungary. The importance of these 
various objects was decided not by what happened 
on the Russian battlefields, but by the events in 
other parts of Europe. For example, should 
Italy join the allied nations, the invasion of 
Hungary by Russia would cease to be of any 
great military value, while the continued success 
of the Allies in the West has rendered the Kast 
Prussian campaign of small importance. When 
the time arrives for the Russian advance it will 
probably come through Silesia, this makes the 
defence of Poland doubly important and the 
conquest of Galicia essential. In the meantime 
all that can be said to be of paramount military 


importance is to prevent the enemy from ever’ 


getting very far into Russia without ensuring 
that such an advance will culminate ina severe 
defeat. 


That these are the general lines of the Russian 
strategy can be seen froma survey of events up 
to the present, so far as they are known. To 
begin with East Prussia. On 20th August the 
Russians occupied Gumbinnen on the eastern 
frontier, by 22nd their line extended south to 
Lyck, on 24th Johannisberg was occupied, and on 
the same day Soldau, on the southern frontier. 
It is possible that this marked the moving up of 
more troops from Poland. By 27th the Russian 
line seems to have stretched as far as Neidenberg, 
and the next day Tilsit is reported to have been oc- 
cupied, probably from the direction of Gumbinnen, 
and the Russians entered Allenstein. At this 
point the investment of Koenigsburg seemed a 
possibility, but the advance was far too rapid to 
be permanently maintained. 1t is quite possible 
that the Russians finding themselves able to 
overcome all opposition yet encountered, may 
have formed the project of pushing on towards 
Berlin. If so, their hopes were rudely dashed to 
earth near Gradenz, where the siege guns of 
Thorn effectually barred further progress, and 
forced them to retreat. By 14th September the 
Russians had retired eastward into their own terri- 
tory and cheeked the German advance at the 
Niemen about 28th of the month. It is instruct- 
ive to note that the Russian advance occupied 
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thirteen days, while it took the Germans twenty- 
six days to reach the Niemen. It was reported 
that twenty-two Army Corps were engaged in 
forcing back the Russians. Russia had accom- 
plished her main purpose of relieving the 
pressure in the West, but the traditional climax 
of a Russian retreat had yet to be reached. 
Between 29th September and 4th October the 
Russians slowly forced back the enemy, on that 
day occurred the great battle at Augustovo. We 
have only received brief accounts but it is 
clear that a very large German force was 
ambuscaded and apparently blown to pieces, 
so that this invasion of Russia ended like most 
others have done. On 5th East Prussia was 
again invaded, apparently from the south, the 
objective being Allenstein, on 10th Lyck was re- 
occupied. From this point there is considerable 
obscurity as to what has happened in East Prussia; 
probably the operations were suspended for a time 
owing to the German advance in Poland. Though 
successful fighting in this region was occasionally 
reported during, the interval, it was not until 
14th November that the re-capture of Johannis- 
berg was reported. The day before this, there 
was a mysterious reference to an advance on 
the Masurian Lakes, which was again men- 
tioned on 15th. This was probably another 
attempt to divert German attention from the 
advance in Poland. Further advance in East 
Prussia was announced on 20th November, 
but after that no further references appeared on 
the subject. At this time the fighting in Poland 
was reaching a critical stage, and in consequente 
the Russian line was considerably shortened, and 
probably troops were withdrawn from East 
Prussia. On 16th December fighting was report- 
ed around Mlawa on the southern border of East 
Prussia, which resulted by 21st in forcing back 
the Germans to the line Neidenburg-Lannen- 
berg. The apparently indecisive character of the 
fighting in this region arises from causes which 
moved Russia to undertake it, It has fulfilled 
its purpose, and it is the Allies in the West who 
have reaped benefit from it. 


Turning to Poland w . ave a complete exam- 
ple of the way in whics stussia defeats her ene- 
mies, ‘The invasion of Poland was part of the 
original German plan, but that plan was thrown 
out of gear by events in the West, and also by the 
rapid advance of Russia in Kast Prussia, Paris 
should have fallen before the advance on Warsaw 
began, but by 24th September the invasion of 
Poland became necessary to relieve the strain on 
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Austria, and to take advantage of the Russian 
retreat further north. Progress was slow, by 
28th only eighteen miles of territory had been 
crossed, but it is evident that this first advance 
nearly reached its goal, for on 14th October the 
Russians were defending the line Warsaw- 
Ivangorod. The fighting went on continuously 
for ten days, and on 23rd the Germans began to 
retreat slowly in a south-easterly direction from 
Warsaw. Lowicz was re-captured on 26th, Lodz 
on 29th, the Germans were driven from Pelitza 
on 30th, and the next day from Ivangorod. From 
lst to 12th November the Germans continued to 
retreat until they reached the left bank of the 
River Warta. Apparently, in spite of reports to 
the contrary, the Germans were never driven 
from this position. Apparently also, they 
resumed the offensive about 17th November, 
when the Russian defensive line stretched from 
Plock on the north to the Warta on the south. 
They evidently gained some considerable success, 
for from 21st to 23rd they were again on the 
Vistula, probably pushing northwards, Here 
their advance was checked, and they again tried 
to reach Warsaw through Lodz, for which place 


_ they fought from 26th November till 9th Decem- 


ber. By then, the town had ceased to be of very 


' great importance, and the Russians retired to 
| prepared positions in their rear, without loss. 


The evacuation of Lodz foiled a turning move- 
ment which the Germans had begun in the hope 
of cutting off part of the army. Between 14th 
and 16th the Germans carried out a concentration 
on’ the Vistula, but were unable to cross the 
river. From 22nd to 26th they made fruitless 


attempts to cross the Bzura River, which they 
_ have since abandoned. 


_ to contemplate. 


Up to the present the invasion of Poland has 
not yielded much spectacular glory to the Ger- 
man arms. Hard fighting, heavy casualties 
and in the end failure, are not inspiring 
It is true that Germans may 
yet struggle through to Warsaw, but no one will 


_be impressed by such a success, for the longer it 


is delayed, the more certain is it to be the prelude 
to disaster. Indeed it is hardly likely that the 


German Army will be able now to break through 


ithe Russian defences. Upon the 
Eastern position is full of promise. 


whole the 
The coming 


|of spring has enabled the Russians to put many 


more men into the field, and they are certainly 
\in a far better position both for defence and attack 
.than they were on Ist August. 

| Let us now consider the campaign against 
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Austria. Here again there are the two objectives, 


which form the chief stumbling-block in the way 
of aclear understanding of the Eastern campaign. 
The road to Hungary lies first through Galicia, 
then across or round the Carpathians. Already we 
have seen that Russia’s first attack was through 
the valley of the Styr, on 9th August. Very 
little resulted from this movement as Russia 
was busy watching Germany. Her first real 
attack was from Lublin southwards against 
Lemberg. On 3rd September Lemberg fell and 
on 8th a Governor-General was appointed for 
Galicia which was formally annexed to Russia. On 
15th the Russians forced the passage of the San, 
and on 22nd entered Jaroslaw. They began the 
first attack on Przemsyl on 29th, the attack was 
still proceeding on 13th October, but must have 
ceased soon afterwards. In the meantime a strong 
demonstration was being made between 2nd and 
6th October in the direction of Cracow, but this 
was certainly not pushed home. After the failure 
of the first German attack on Warsaw, Przemsyl 
was re-invested on 14th November, and on 4th 
December, a fresh advance against Cracow began. 
The delays in her advance were caused more by 
events elsewhere than by Austrian resistance in 
Galicia. 

The first definite indication that Russia was 
moving a separate force towards Hungary was the 
occupation of Czernowitz on 15th September. On 
26th the Austrians were reported to be retreat- 
ing hastily, but on 29th the Russians evidently 
received a severe check which caused them to fall 
back behind the Carpathians. From 30th > 
September to 4th October they were engaged in 
heavy fighting, which apparently gave them the 
command of most of the Passes for a time, but it 
is clear that full advantage could not be taken of 
this fact owing to the German pressure in 
Poland. It is even probable that the Carpa- 
thians were not held for long, for when we again 
hear of advance in the region on 17th November, 
very little progress has been made. This advance 
was once more checked until the middle of 
December, when the combined armies of Austria | 
and Germany evidently succeeded in driving — 
back the Russians into Galicia as far as New 
Sandee. This advance was certainly checked ‘by — 
21st December, and by 23rd the Russians were 
again to the south.of the Carpathians. | 

During the first two weeks of June 1915, the 
fighting on the Eastern front was similar in char- 
acter to that on the Western, only the climatic con- 
ditions were even more seyere, With the coming — 
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of spring Przemsy] fell into the hands of the 
Russians on the 6th of June. This opened the road 
to Cracow, while the Carpathian Passes in the 
hands of Russia made the invasion of Hungary pos- 
sible. In April it became necessary for Germany to 
make a supreme effort to save her Ally from an 
invasion which would compel her to sue for peace. 
The effort has certainly succeeded for the time, 
but it seems that Russia has, by the end of May, 
checked the German advance beyond the Carpathi- 
ans. In any case, her resources are so immense, 
that any repulse or reverse can only be temporary. 
A clear account of the Servian operations is 
hardly possible. The original plan of campaign 
was defensive, a gradual retirement from Belgrade. 
The unexpected weakness of the Austrian attack 
in the first weeks of the war caused Servia and 
Montenegro to adopt the offensive northward 
against Semlin and north-westward on Sarajevo. 
The Sarajevo fighting has not yet attained its 
object, and until the Austrians are driven from 
the Bosnian Provinces Servia cannot advance. 
The greatest feat of the Servian arms so far has 
been the victory in November against the 
Austrians after they had been compelled to re- 
treat towards the mountains. The victory has 
probably saved Servia from further invasion. 


Something needs to be said here about the 
outbreak of the war with Turkey on 2nd Novem- 
ber. The Turks have leaned rather heavily upon 
German finance for many years, because it was 
hard to obtain English or French money except 
upon terms which involved domestie reforms. The 
French and English investors were anxious that 
their dividends should be secured by peace and 
good government, also they felt very great sym- 
pathy for the subject races of the Turkish Empire. 
On the other hand, Germany would always accept 
mortgages on provinces or concessions to semi- 
official companies as sufficient security. These 
the Sultan Abdul Hamid gave with pleasure, 
relying on the mutual jealousies of the European 
Powers to prevent Germany from ever realising 
her assets in Asia Minor and elsewhere. The 
Young Turks were inclined at first to reverse 
this policy, but they soon discovered that they 
were too deeply committed to Germany to 
shake her off easily. Gradually they came 
more and more under German influences, until 
after the Balkan War they ,realized that their 
best chance of revenge was to forget their 
quarrel with Austria and help her to remove 
Servia and Montenegro from her path to the 
Aigean, At the outbreak of the Huropean War 


ba 


Turkey contented herself with affording such 


. friendly protection to the German vessels Goeben 


and Breslau as amounted to a breach of neutral- 
ity. Various other hostile acts were committed, 
including the tampering with the loyalty of the 
Khedive of Egypt and the search and detention 
of the vessels of the Allies. The culminating 
act of war was the bombardment of Odessa. 
Since war has begun the outstanding features of 
the campaign so far have been the victorious 
Russian advance in Armenia, the bombardment of 
the Dardanelles, the annexation of Cyprus to the 
British Empire, the establishment of a British 
Protectorate in Egypt, and the very successful 
expedition from the Persian Gulf up to Basrah 
at the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. But 
far more important than all these, or than any- 
thing else which is likely to happen in the cam- 
paign against Turkey, is the extraordinary out- 
burst of loyalty which it has occasioned among 
the Mohammedan subjects of the Empire. 
Already Germany has had to confess to dis- 
appointment at the negligible result of Turkish 
intervention, which may well become a very 
serious embarrassment to her in the later stages 
of the war. 

During 1915, the most important operations 
against Turkey have been connected with the 
forcing of the Dardanelles, in which, since April, 
a military force has been co-operating with the 
Naval Squadrons. The occupation of the Galli- 
poli Peninsula has not yet been completed, but 
considerable progress has been made. There can 
be little doubt that the capture of Constantinople 
is only a question of time. In the meantime the 
Turks have been driven back from Egypt, appar- 
ently finally, and the fighting in Mesopotamia 
has almost ceased owing to their retreat. Turkey 
may be considered to have ceased to count asa 
belligerent. 

The intervention of Japan on the side of the 
Allies is of a wholly different character. Japan 
has long since realised that Germany’s presence 
in Eastern Asia constituted a menace to herself, 
Germany has shamelessly evaded her undertakings 
to respect Chinese integrity by her ‘lease’ of 
Tsingtao. This really constituted for Japan a 
danger analogous to that which. brought on the 
Russo-Japanese War, or, to take a Western 
parallel, the danger is not unlike that which 
would confront England, were Belgium to be 
annexed to the German Empire. 


Japan’s task has been, for her own sake and 
that of China, to drive German ideas from the 
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Far East. For the sake of England, she under- 


| took the protection of British shipping within her 


-own special sphere of influence. 


She has now 
performed both these tasks to the full. Germany 
attempted to bribe Japan to attack Russia at the 


, beginning of the crisis, and was met, as she 
_ deserved, with the demand for the withdrawal of 
her Fleet from Eastern Waters, and the restora- 


tion of Kiao-Chao to China. 


’ declaration of war. 


Such a demand in 
Germany’s present mood was tantamount to a 
The result of the campaign 
was a foregone conclusion. Germany has now 
ceased to influence the Far East through her 


' Naval bases masquerading as trade ports. 


' in our favour. 


When we turn to Africa the result is wholly 
Under Botha’s immediate 
generalship the German South-West Africa has 
been captured and annexed to our Self- 
Governing Colony. To the north of their 
West African Colonies Togoland has already been 
taken, the French have recaptured the territories 
ceded after the last Morocco crisis, and general 
progress is being made elsewhere. The chief 
difficulty encountered is the vastness of the 
distances, not the opposition of the Germans. In 


' South-West Africa, the Germans created a diver- 


- the older men among the Boers. 


sion by playing upon the sentimental regrets of 
Only a few of 


_ these, mostly men who had lost near relatives 


during the Sou i African War, followed their old 
generals. But General Botha, himself the greatest 
of the Transvaal leaders in that war, has already 
crushed that half-hearted revolt, and more than 
justified the confidence reposed in his loyalty 
and valour. 

Of the work of the Navy we need say nothing 


: here, as it will be treated elsewhere, but it has so 


opened. 


far fulfilled all that has been demanded of it with 
such success as to make it fairly certain that it 
will be sufficient for all that it may be called on 
to perform in the future. 

With the intervention of Italy and the coming 
of the summer, anew phase of the War has 
We need not here count up Italy’s 
grievances against Austria-Hungary, it is suffici- 


ent to point out that they are strong enough to 


| them by war. 


unite all Italy in the determination to avenge 
The immediate effect of Italy’s 
action will be to help Russia by greatly embarras- 
sing Austria. In a few months, it may lead to 
Austria being compelled to sue for peace on any 
terms that may be offered her. 

But the intervention of Italy may easily lead 
to the intervention of other States, especially 


Greece and Roumania. Even Holland has begun 
to show signs of preparation for possible inter- 
vention, evidently not on the side of Germany. 
This universal feeling of mistrust or hatred of the 
Teutonic Allies is due only in part to their policy 
previous tothe War. It is the way in which 
they have conducted the campaign itself, which 
has caused even their former friends to join 
their traditional enemies. 


After ten months of war we find theallied armies 
in an improved position in every part of the vast 
field of war. Great Britain is fast preparing an 
army of continental dimensions, France has had 
time to train her reserves and recruits, Russia 
has been able to mass her troops for the grand 
attack, Servia is freed from the invasion of the 
Austrians, Japan has already accomplished the 
immediate objects of her intervention. The 
relief of Belgium on the West and of Poland on 
the East cannot long be delayed. But there. 
remains the work of conquering Germany, which 
may take years to complete, but which must be 
thoroughly accomplished. It is too early to talk 
of ‘lessons of the War,’ the War is not over. 
Only two things stand out clearly, the first is a 
general principle, the second refers only to our- 
selves. It is abundantly clear that preparation 
for War cannot of itself ensure victory. The 
determination of the Allies to kill the idea that 
Might is the only Right, at whatever cost, has 
defeated Germany in advance. The crowning 
fact demonstrated by the War to each subject of — 
the Empire is the strength and reality of its 
Union. 


Note :—Since writing the above, the German effort 
against Russia has developed with great violence. 
It appears to have succeeded for the moment in 
forcing the Grand Duke Nicholas to evacuate 
Warsaw in order to preserve a straight line. 
The German success is more apparent than real, 
and is certain to be of only a few months’ ‘dura- 
tion at the most. They have gained Warsaw; 
the one clear lesson of the War is that a town or 
fortress cannot be successfully defended if once 
it is really invested—-Liege, Namur, Antwerp, 
Maubeuge, Lemberg, Jaroslaw, Przemysl, all tell 
the same tale. Warsaw has fallen; to prevent 
the Russian armies from being locked up within 
its walls, the General has evacuated it. It will 
fall again; the German army will be driven 
back across the frontier, and they in their turn 
will evacuate Warsaw in order not ta lose its 
garrison, é 


THE NAVY’S TASK IN THE WAR 
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& INCE the days of Great Britain’s struggle 
~ against Napoleon, and the fight at Nava- 


rino, the British Navy has had no consid- - 


erable opportunity of showing what it can 
do under war conditions, or of learning much from 
the experience of others. In the Crimean War 
the British Navy attacked Russia in the Baltic 
and the Black Sea, but the Russian Fleet of those 
days was not able to make an effective resistance, 
and consequently very little was added to our 
experience. The American Civil War which 
.marks a definite turning point in land warfare 
added nothing to naval history except the elucid- 
ation of sonie points of Naval Law. There were 
naval engagements in the wars between America 
and Spain, China and Japan, and Greece and 

Turkey, but they were all subsidiary to the land 
-warfare. The Russo-Japanese War might have 
added something to our knowledge had not the 
advantage at sea been so obviously on the side of 
Japan from the start, and Russia’s chief interest 
been centred on the land. The general result of 
‘these campaigns was to strengthen the idea that 
Sea- Power as a factor in aggressive warfare was 
only an adjunct to the operations on land. 

. In England and Germany, however, this view 
has never received much support, for, to England 
a supreme Navy isa primary necessity, and Ger- 
many saw that world-dominion implied mastery 
at sea as continuous as mastery on land. It was, 
therefore, a matter of supreme interest for the 
history of the Navy, when war broke out in 
August between these two nations. English 
Naval writers held that steam and gunnery had 
only altered the tactics of Naval Warfare, that 
the strategy remained the same as it has always 
been, and the German authorities agreed on this 
point with our own. 


There are three objects for which the Navy is 
built and manned. In the first place, it must 
coop up or destroy the enemy’s fleet ; in the 
second place, it must establish a complete blockade 
not only of the enemy’s coast, but of his whole 
country ; finally, it must keep open the trade 
routes for commerce with its own territories. These 
three things are incumbent upon all Navies, and 


by the successful attainment of them, we judge of 
a nation’s success or failure at sea, 


From these general considerations we turn to 
examine the actual events of the war. Much 
more has already taken place than one realises 
until it is collected in the form of an official state- 
ment or an article. War began an hour before 
midnight on 4th August. Within three hours 
English submarines were reconnoitring the waters 
of the Bight of Heligoland. The next day some 
twenty German prizes were brought into ports 
along the English coast, on the same day H. M.S. 
Amphion, a small cruiser, was sunk by a mine, 
losing half her crew, after sinking the German 
vessel Koznigen Louise, which was laying mines, 
In the meantime the Fleet had begun the 
blockade of Germany, taking up _ strategical 
positions in the North Sea and watching the 
German coast. When the Channel and the 
North Sea had been cleared of German war-ves- 
sels, the transportation of the expeditionary 
force took place between 9th and 14th August, 
escorted by British submarines. Then came a_ 
period of waiting. The German fleet remained in | 
the Baltic or in harbour, and the main British — 
fleets refused to be drawn from. their strategic | 
positions. On 28th August, however, a German > 
cruiser squadron accompanied by torpedo boats 
issued from the protection of the land forts to — 
reconnoitre. They were decoyed into the open by | 
a small British squadron and then found their | 
retreat cut off. In this fight H.M.S. Arethusa, - 
which had only just been commissioned, bore the | 
brunt of the German fire, at one time during the — 
engagement she was attacked by several German | 
vessels. On the arrival of British reinforcements, | 
ships of the battle-cruiser type, the Germans tried | 
to escape. Three of their cruisers, however, and | 
two destroyers were sunk ; the rest owed their safe- | 
ty to the foggy weather i in which the battle was 
fought. The result of the battle was most. satis- | 
factory. The British Fleet had lost not a single’ 
vessel and under a hundred casualties, some “of f 

which were incurred while trying to rescue drown- | 
ing German sailors from the sinking vessels. 

This first sea-fight proved that “the officiency 
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and discipline of the Fleet were as high as it had 
ever been, It proved also, that German seaman- 
ship was not equal to German valour, and the 
German Government, profiting by the lesson, 


sent their Fleet into ‘winter quarters’ behind 


the guns of their forts. Thus at the end of a 
month’s war, the Fleet had convinced the Ger- 
mans of its superiority as a fighting machine, it 
had already stopped all traffic to German ports, 
and had begun the process of capturing or des- 
troying German ships which were attacking the 
trade routes. 


September was mainly a month of waiting and 

, watching, and because the British Fleet in the 
, North Sea was so strong, it presented a very good 
, target for the new kind of warfare adopted by 
, Germany. The German policy was to reduce the 
- odds against their own fleet by submarine attacks, 
| by sowing mines and by occasional torpedo-boat 
| and light cruiser raids. This, though not a heroic 
| policy, was undoubtedly the right one for them to 
pursue, for a blue-water battle with the full 

| strength of the English Fleet would be criminal 
folly, if it were undertaken willingly. During 

| September the luck was with Germany, On 5th 
_ the Pathfinder, a small cruiser engaged on patrol 
_ duty, was sunk by striking a mine in the North 
| Sea, on 22nd three cruisers, the Cressy, the Aboukir, 
and the Hogue, were torpedoed by submarines, On 
the same night the Hmden carried out her 

, sensational bombardment of Madras, Against 

these losses may be reckoned the sinking of the 

Hela by the British Submarine E9, and what is 
| far more important, the steady closing in of the 

blockade of Germany. Great Britain was now 

beginning to look with considerable concern upon 
the extraordinary increase in -imports shown in 

Holland, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, and was 

obliged to take measures to protect her own inter- 

(ests, which will be dealt with later. Here we need 

say only that the measures taken, if not entirely 

successful, have at least diminished the danger of 
rendering the blockade abortive. 

_ October saw a considerable recrudescence of 
activity in the Fleet. The German successes were 
' the sinking of the Hawke on 15th and of Sub- 
-jmarine E3 on 18th, both in the North Sea, On 
| Blst the Lmden, by an act of treachery in flying 
the flag of another nation, which should alone be 

sufficient to stop the mouths of those who call 

ier commander a “ gallant” officer, sank a Rus- 
ian and a French war-vessel off Penang, Against 
shese losses we may place the second exploit of 

29. on 6th, when her commander sank a Ger- 


man destroyer in the estuary of the Ems, a feat 
of great difficulty and daring. Also on 16th the 
second considerable engagement of the war was 
fought. The Undaunted, Captain Fox, and four 
British destroyers sighted four German destroy- 
ers off the coast of Holland and gave chase. By 
superior seamanship, the British Flotilla got 
between the Germans and the Dutch coast, thus 
defeating their efforts to escape into the territorial 
waters of a neutral power, and then sank all four 


of them in a running fight which lasted an hour 


and-a-half, This fight was even more trium- 
phantly successful than that of the Heligoland 
Bight. 

From 19th onwards the ‘‘ Monitors,” a type of 
river gunboat drawing a very light draught, were 
engaged in covering the left flank of the Allied 
Army in Belgium and shelling the Germans out 
of their trenches. They were able to do this, 
because their range was longer than anything 
that the Germans could bring up against them. 
This work was afterwards taken up by other 
vessels of the Fleet. 

Besides these successes two other successful 
duels were fought in different parts of the world. 
In the South Atlantic the Carmania, a converted 
merchantman, foughtand sank the Cape Trafalgar, 
a German vessel of the same kind, while in 
the Indian Ocean H. M. light cruiser /Highflyer 
sank the German armed merchantman Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse. 

November saw the inclusion of Turkey among 
our enemies, but that event made scarcely any 
difference to the war at sea. It resulted in the 
bombardment of the Dardanelles on 3rd, and the 
demolition of the defensive works of Akaba on 
4th. The expedition to the Persian Gulf was 
also materially aided by the Navy. In the main 
theatre of sea-warfare the month proved an 
expensive one for Great Britain, but it also 
served to show that one nation’s loss is not always 
their enemy’s gain, except in so far as their mali- 
cious feelings may be gratified. For the sinking 
of British ships has not relieved the pressure on 
Germany for a moment, so that none of the 
German successes can be compared in import- 
ance with the confining of their Fleet within 
narrow bounds, or the destruction of a naval base 
at Zeebrugge. 

The month started with the unfortunate loss of 
the Hermes on Ist, and submarine D5 on 2nd. 
Apart from the loss of human life these were 
not important events. The ships were not of the 
newest type, and the Hermes was a small vessel. 
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THE NAVY’S TASK IN THE WAR. 


This was followed on 5th by the raid off Yar- 


mouth which was the first of a series of remarkably 
futile attacks, which we shall notice later. The 
outstanding feature of this action was that H. M. 
gunboat Halcyon managed to defend herself suc- 
cessfully against the attacking Squadron. On 13th 


of the month the gunboat Niger was torpedoed by | 


a German submarine, as the Hermes had been a 
fortnight earlier. 

The chief event of the month was, however, 
the fight off the Chilian coast in which five 
German cruisers engaged four vessels of Admiral 
Craddock’s Squadron. Apart from the numerical 
superiority, the range of the German guns was 
longer than that of the British, and some of their 
vessels were of greater size and speed than any of 
the English ships engaged. The battle was 
fought in a very heavy sea, and as it began 
towards evening it was a great advantage to 
the Germans that they were between the Mnglish 
and the Chilian coast. The battle began at 
10,000 yards range, but the English commander 


tried to close in and eventually lessened the | 


distance to 4,500. By. that time, however, the 
light was beginning to fail and the Germans had 
the full advantage of the English boats being 
silhouetted against the sunset, long after they 
had themselves become almost invisible in the 
dusk. It is not clear at what stage the Otranto, 
an auxiliary cruiser, that is a converted merchant 
vessel, was withdrawn from the fight, but prob- 
ably she was ordered to make her escape as soon 
as the greater range of the German guns was 
discovered. At nightfall the Admiral ordered the 
Monmouth and the Glasgow to draw off, which the 
Glasgow succeeded in doing. The G'eod s/ope and 
the Monmouth were both too badly damaged to 
get away, and apparently continued the fight 
until the last moment. Accounts are not very 
clear as to how the battle ended, but it seems 
that the Monmouth was last seen ablaze, but still 
firing, while the Goad Hope was surrounded 
by three of the enemy’s ships when she sank. 

It is significant that though the Germans claim 
to have searched for survivors, none were found, 
In every engagement of like character where 
British ships remained on the scene of the action 
after it was over, numbers of Germans have been 
rescued from drowning ; it is quite impossible not 
to draw sinister conclusions from the strangely 
ineffective German life-saving operations. 

This fight certainly constitutes a victory for 
the German Navy, their one victory since the 
dawn of history, but it was nota Trafalgar or a 
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St. Vincent, it had no consequences ; it neither! 
opened up the North Sea to German shipping 
nor did it drive the English merchantmen from 
the Pacific. It was won by good seamanship, by 
long-range guns, and by the concentration within 
the proper area of vessels of superior size and’ 
speed to the enemy, but this superiority could not; 
last for many weeks against the Navy of Great 
Britain. 
Against these mishaps we may place the 
blocking up of the Koenigsburg in an Easti 
African river by H.M.S. Chatham on 9th and on! 
the same day the closing of the career of the noto- 
rious Emden. This was accomplished by the Sydney’ 
belonging to the Australian Squadron. The two; 
vessels were of the same size, but apparently the! 
Hmden was a somewhat faster boat, which argues’ 
superior seamanship in the Sydney in being able. 
to force her to fight. Evidently the Sydney's 
gunnery was very much better than the Hmden’s. 
When escape was impossible the Hmden was run’ 
ashore, and the survivors of her crew, including 
her Captain, surrendered. Much sympathy has 
been expressed for this officer, because he show- 
ed some courtesy to his victims, but much 
more might be expressed for a ship’s company 
which is defeated in its first engagement with a 
vessel of equal size. The Hmden’s career is not 
at all glorious, and is only distinguished from 
piracy by the exercise of considerable casuistry, 
It is, for example, contrary to the laws of 
civilized warfare to sink neutral cargo, even when 
carried in an enemy ship; but it is no part of the 
scope of this article to enumerate the evil acts of 
the enemy, but to attempt an account of the 
work done by the British Fleet. 


Besides these successes, two German submarines 
were sunk off the Dutch Coast on 16th by the 
Badger, and on 25th came the bombardment of 
Zeebrugge. This action when compared with that 
off the coast of Chile well illustrates the difference 
between a German and an English success, which 
is not a total victory over the whole Fleet of the 
other Power. In the nature of things a German 
victory at sea can only be partial, temporary, and 
very local, when contending against a Power with 
such immense Naval resources as Great Britain, 
while it is next to impossible for Germany to 
make good her losses, and quite impossible to 
replace vessels lost in distant seas. In any case, 
for either Power, the war will not be decided in 
these waters, but in or near the North Sea, 

The reason for attacking Zeebrugge was the 
German intention to convert it into a submarine 
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' most disheartening 


' damage. 
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and aeroplane base from which to attack England. 
The bombardment was evidently very successful, 
with the result that the base was destroyed. This 
success has a definite and immediate bearing on 
the course of the war, for the establishment of 
such a base as that contemplated by the Germans 
would have forced ths Admiralty to alter the 
disposition of the Fleet. 

If in November the luck seemed to have 
turned against the Navy somewhat, December 
completely restored the balance. The month 
opened with a glorious and complete vengeance 
for the loss of the Good Hope and Monmouth. On 
9th Admiral Sturdee’s squadron consisting of some 
eight vessels, including two battle cruisers, the 
Invincible and a sister ship, met the German 
squadron of six cruisers, one auxiliary, off the 
Falkland Islands. It is clear that the Ger- 
mans were out-mancuvred and out-classed from 
start to finish, The surprise of the fight 


for the Germans was the sudden appearance 
of the two battle-cruisers, on whose plates 
the missiles of the Scharnhorst, which had 


proved so deadly against the Good Hope a month 
before, now rattled harmlessly. In spite of this 
circumstance, she fought 
gamely till she sank, but without doing any 
The Gneisenauw evidently also sank 


fighting. The Leipsiy surrendered at the last 


moment to the Glasgow, but as that vessel came 
alongside to render assistance, she was fired upon 
by one of the Leipsig’s upper deck guns. It, 
therefore, became necessary to ignore her surren- 
der, and she sank after one broadside had been 
poured into her at close range. In reporting the 


' incident the British Officers expressed the opinion 


that the final shot was accidental. The Nwuzem- 
burg was sunk in a running fight, and to this the 
remaining vessels, the Dresden and Prince Hitel Frie- 
drich owe their safety, for they escaped while the 
British vessels stopped to pick up the Vurembwrg’s 
survivors, ‘This victory differs from the German 
victory in the Pacific in one important respect, 
namely, that while it was possible for Great Britain 
to more than make good her losses in a month, 
it will not be possible for Germany to do so 
until she has hazarded and won a _ complete 
victory in the North Sea. 


On 12th the Submarine B11! performed an 
astonishing feat of skill and daring. Mer 
Commander dived her under five separate mine 
belts in the Dardanelles, and torpedoed the 
Turkish guardship Messudieh. As a feat of skill 
and daring this could hardly be surpassed, but as 
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an act of war itis equally memorable. It pro- 
duced a feeling of nncertainty bordering on panic 
at Constantinople, and we need not be surprised 
that it did so. The Turks, and Europe as a 
whole, have long believed the Straits impregn- 
able, but it has now been.shown that they can be 
forced by a type of vessel of unknown capacity 
for inflicting damage. The Commander of B11. 
was awarded the Victoria Cross for this astound- 
ing act of gallantry. : 

The Germans on 15th raided the East Coast 
towns of Hartlepool, Scarboro’ and Whitby 
under the totally absurd plea that they were 
defended places. The casualties, which were heavy, 
were nearly all women and children; this fact 
speaks for itself. If there were any earthworks 
thrown up to resist invasion, they would hardly 
be in the centres of the towns, where the projec- 
tiles were aimed. As anact of war this need not 
be mentioned, except for a daring raid of reprisal 
to which it gave rise. On 25th eight airmen 
accompanied by torpedo-boats and submarines 
and one cruiser, attacked the naval base at 
Cuxhaven, and returned uninjured. What extent 
of damage was done is not known, as the German 
Government have published no report, but the 
fact of the raid is significant, and the confidence 
of the Germans in the impregnability of Cuxhaven 
is as shaken as that of the Turks about the Darda- 
nelles. The year closed with the news of the 
sinking of the Yormidable, a vessel of an old type, 
by a German submarine in the English Channel. 

Since the opening of the New Year the sea 
struggle has been mostly an attempt by Germany 
to sink merchant vessels, and by England to force 
the passage of the Dardanelles. It is satisfactory 
to notice that German warships, other than sub- 
marines, now only exist in German waters. The 
Dresden has met the fate of her consorts of the 
action off the Falkland Islands, some torpedo 
boats and some submarines have been accounted 
for in the North Sea and round the English Coast, 


Since the middle of February, the Germans 
have given up attacking armed vessels, and have 
taken to sinking any ships their submarines 
happen to meet. It is at once useless and foolish 
to make outeries against the sinking-of the Falaba 
or the Lusitania to provide half-holidays for Ger- — 
man school-children; it is part of the German 
‘plan of campaign,’ almost the only part that 
they can now carry out. Let one fact speak for 
itself. During the War, the British Fleet has 
rescued 1,282 German sailors from drowning, 
during the same period no single British sailor 
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has been rescued by a German vessel. During all 
the long and fierce struggles between England and 
_Prance, there was never such a disparity between 
them in acts of ordinary humanity at sea. 
Perhaps one German raid may be mentioned as 
showing the extraordinary development of modern 
‘gunnery. Admiral Beatty with a patrolling Squa- 
dron intercepted an attempt by a fast German 
Squadron to emulate the Scarboro’ raid. The 
feature of this encounter was the devastating 
effect of the British gunnery at a range of ten 
miles. On their own admission, many German 
seamen, unable to bear its appalling accuracy, 
jumped into the sea, where they were fired upon 
by their own officers until picked up by our 
destroyers. In this fight many German vessels 


were hit, some being clearly damaged seriously, 


while the Blucher, a large cruiser, was sunk by 
gun fire and torpedo. 
was done to H. M. Cruiser Zion, but no serious 
loss was incurred. It must be remembered that 
the German ships retired immediately on sighting 
the British, so that all the damage was done dur- 
ing a hot pursuit. More loss might have been 
inflicted on the enemy but for the English 
practice of saving life at sea. 

From recording these raids, which only become 
real warfare by accident, we turn to the attempt 
to force the Dardanelles and the bombardment of 
the fortifications of the coast of Asia Minor. 
These operations have been proceeding slowly, aided 
by a French Squadron, but the task was impossi- 
ble for the Fleets unaided by troops. The Allies 
lost several vessels without attaining their object. 
During April much better progress has been made 
as an allied military force has been sent to co- 
operate with the Fleets. 

During the month of May, the Dardanelles 
operations took a new turn, the Army under 
General Sir Ian Hamilton taking up the work 
which the Navy had begun. It is true that 
several battleships were lost, the 
Triumph, Irresistable, Ocean and Goliath, represent 
the price which the Navy had to pay in this 
effort to force the Straits. It so happens, how- 
ever, that the loss of life was in no case very 
great, while the punishment inflicted on the 
enemy by the guns of these ships was very 
heavy. They were all vessels of old type so that 
their period of usefulness to the active Fleet 
would in no case have been much longer than it 
actually was. In the case of old vessels, the 
extent of a disaster must be judged by the loss 
of life entailed, 


Some temporary damage. - 


Majestic, 
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The most sensational event in May occurr ed | 
on 8th of the month, when the passenger steamer | 


Lusitania was sunk, off the southern coast of. 
involving very | 


Ireland, by German. submarines, 
great loss. of life. The protests of the whole 
world have shown how civilization looks upon 
such acts. This is only one of many barbarities 


committed by Germany during the War, but | 


attention has been fixed on it because of its 
sudden and overwhelming character. Since the 
end of May, the reported deeds of the Fleet have 
been few, but this is nly due to the inactivity 
of the German Navy? 

This does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
account of every British loss or gain, nor has any 
attempt been made to describe the naval opera- 
tions of our Allies: France, Russia and Japan, nor 
has any former reference been made to the career 
of the Goeben and the Breslau. But enough has 
been said to show that the Fleet has done much 
to revive and sustain the glories of its ancient 
traditions. 

The war is not yet over, the great sea-fight 
has still to be fought, but we can even now draw 
some conclusions from what has already taken 
place. It is clear, for instance, that the sub- 
marine has quite come up to expectations as to 
its usefulness in attack and in scouting work. 
It is evidently more destructive than. the sea- 
mine and only less useful as a scout than the 
aeroplane. The aeroplane again has not proved 


very effective as a bomb- -dropping machine, its | 
best work is in scouting, and in this it is excel- | 


lent. Again, 
cruisers and auxiliary cruisers are most valuable 
because of their speed. These auxiliary cruisers 
are merchant vessels commissioned by 
Admiralty onthe outbreak of war, their chief 
duty is to protect trade. Torpedo-boats and 


the © 


for this kind of warfare, light | 


destroyers have not played the part in this— 
war which they did in that between Russia and | 
Japan, nor have the great battleships yet been | 


brought into action. 

So far, the English Fleet has succeeded in pro- 
tecting English trade and making German over- 
seas trade impossible, these are two of the objects 
at which the Naval Policy of a nation should aim, 
The third aim is to bring about an engagement 
with the enemy’s main Fleet to its greatest disad- 
vantage. This Great Britain hopes to perform 
by the slow strangulation of Germany's sea trade, 


when public opinion may compel the enemy to 


come out, On the other hand the Germans hope 


to weaken the Fleet by submarine attacks and to — 
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goad it into hasty action by repeated raids. They 
ealculate on the power of a series of raids to pro- 
* duce a feeling of panic, and on this to force the 
_ hands of the Admirality. For this purpose the 
raids must be as terrifying as possible, they 
have not attained their chief object, even if they 
sank a war vesssel or demolished a fort, un- 
less a large number of women and children 
have been killed, or the life of the Queen-mother 
threatened. Their object is not to fight, but to 
- compel the fleet to fight at a time, and in a place 
- of their own choosing. They have not succeeded 
in their object, because the depths of horror have 
already been plumbed in Belgium. Nothing worse 
-. than that can happen even from the malice of 


Germany. Consequently these raids have only 
deepened the determination of the whole nation 
to fight this war to a finish. It is, however, 
beside the point to hold up our hands in shocked 
surprise at Germany’s breaches of the agreements 
which she has signed. After the invasion of 
Belgium, Germany logically repudiates all her 
other obligations. We are fighting a race which 
respects Hague and Geneva instruments as little 
as does the Hottentot or the Australian aborigines, 
only they never went through the farce of signing 
them.. We must expect a renewal of the Hartle- 
pool murders, and remember that what strikes us 
with disgust and horror is what the Germans 
will repeat in the hope of producing fear, 


THE INDIAN TROOPS IN THE WAR. 


BY PROF, K. C. MACARTNEY, MA. 


INCE it was not possible to make special 
reference to the part played by the Indian 
Corps in the fighting in France and 
Belgium when reviewing the course of the 
| Western campaign, it seems not altogether in- 
appropriate to say something on the subject 
_ under a special head. 
. At the outbreak of the War, the earnest desire 
of the Indian people that Indian troops should be 
‘sent to Europe to help forward the great cause 
of the whole Empire, was granted by a grateful 
Home Government. The most serious bar to the 
, use of Indian troops was the problem of the 
elimate, but where the French-Algerian troops 
could go, it was not unnaturally felt that the 
Indian soldiers might go too. In any case, the 
- urgent necessity to have as many trained soldiers 
, as possible in France would of itself have com- 
_pelled the Government to employ the Indian 
army before the close of the year. 
When the contingents arrived in France, the 
first phase of the war had come toanend on the 
Aisne, and the struggle for Belgium was develop- 
ing. This kind of warfare was very different 
from what our troops had been accustomed to, 
the incessant trench fighting and the artillery fire 
on such a scale were both entirely new to them, 
but they seem to have accommodated themselves 
to the strange conditions with very remarkable 
capidity. Some of the units were hurried into 
,wction almost directly they reached the Front, 
vnd then, and on all occasions since, they won the 
raise of Sir John French for the efficient 
tanner in which they performed the part allotted 


~ de 


to them. This was, of course, no surprise to the 
ordinary Englishman, who knew that unless they 
had been first class troops they would never have 
been placed in the firing line, but to the Germans 
it seems to have come as a complete surprise. 
The prowess of the Gurkha regiments in captur- 
ing trenches, the accuracy of the Sikh marks- 
manship, the fighting capacity of the races of 
India, and above all, their discipline and self- 
restraint, were apparently unknown to them. 

Of the value of their services to the Empire 
and the cause of Truth and Honesty throughout 
the world there can be no doubt. The despat- 
ches of Sir John French and the casualty lists of 
the fighting round Ypres, at Givenchy and at 
Neuve Chapelle, and of many other fights, tell a 
tale which needs no comment. It is not. the 
purpose of this notice to write sensational des- 
criptions of heroic deeds, but it is not altogether 
out of place to point out that this is the first war 
in which it has been possible for an Indian 
soldier to win the Victoria Cross, and that more 
than one has already received it. Itis  well- 
known that in this war a V. C. represents not 
one but many gallant acts,and for every one who 
has the good fortune to receive the highest 
reward for valour, there are many brave men 
who in other campaigns would be considered to 
have earned it. India has as much right to be 
proud of the part played by her soldiers in the 
great struggle, as of the ideals for which they are 
fighting in common with the other soldiers of 
the Empire, ; 

Madras, 5th August, 1915, 
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and masculine energy cf Hnglish, by which thoy aro 
marked......Tncir author is » logical and uncompro- 
mising reactionary......Yot we cannot deny tho beauty 
and truths of the pure ideal as he so nobly and persist- 
ently holds it up before us......Wo think tho book he 
has written to be cf surpassing valuc.”—Modern Review. 
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My Indian Reminiscence 
. By Dr. Paul Deussen . 
EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION 


In recerding my impressions of my trip to India in 
winter of 1892-93, and thus presenting them to the pub 
I have yielded to the wishes of my friends, partly becau; 
notwithstanding the shortness of my stay in India| 
was enabled, being favoured by circumstances, to gel 
deeper insight into the life of the natives than a Huy 

in usually gets. 
Le Lag sige of Sanserit, the study cfib had been) 
speak, my daily bread for tke twenty years previous 
my trip, was of immense service, 

What was to be of still greater use to me in India th 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of t 
land, was the fact that I had happencd to have spent { 
best energies of a number of years jn extering into {/ 
spirit of the Upanishads and the Vedanta based up) 
them. if 


CONTENTS 


Introductory ; From Marseilles to Bombay ; Bomba,” 
¥rom Bombay to Peshawar ; From Peshawar to Oaleuti 
Calcutta and tha Himalayas; From Calcutta to Boml|_ 
via Allahabad; From Bombay to Madras and Ceylc|” 
Homeward Bound. Apprnpix:—Philosophy of the * 
danta. Farewell to India: A Porm. ae 

Crown, 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontispiece, 


Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers, Re. one. 
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Conrents :—Indian Budget Speech for 1906, Indian 
sudget Speech for 1907. Speech at Arbroath. The 
‘artition of Bengal. Indian Excise Administration. 
sritish Indians in the Transvaal. The Need for Reform 
jhe Condition of India. Speech at the Civil Service 
jinner. The Reform Proposals. Second Reading c' 
adian Councils Bill. The Creation of Provincial Exe 
jitive Councils. Third Reading of the Indian Councils 
jill, The Hindu-Mahomedan Problem. The Forward 
iolicy. Back to Lord Lawrence. The War on the 
‘rontier, The Government of India, Also the Full 
j2xt of his Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals. 
'a appreciation of Lord Morley, and a good portrait. 


Select Notices 
““Opportune Publication * * * Ought to prove an 
,valuable book in the book-shelf of every Indian 
plitician and Journalist.’’—The Indian World. 
'**Should command a wide and ready sale.”—The 
| mpire. 
Double Crown 8vo. 300 Pages. 
je I. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. £2: 
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|, A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 


* * The * Indian Review” appears With some new 
itures in its bill of fare, which will widey in its area of 
rest toits readers, and notably to those belonging to 
| commercial classes.—Oapifal. 


Wi. . 

{ i i i i i that contributions and extracts on every 
ie peculiar features of this exceedingly well edited magazine are aye 
San of subject likely to interest a reading people are presented to the view from ee a fae Mh one 
ily on politics and political economy but on matters purely social, religious and inte tt ua ‘ere here by 
. dert contributors. Then there are interesting eurcuene es ett Jaki Be) pe anion Te oe ee 
\ k d some pages are devoted to the public utterances of the da) 

Im publie platforms Thus & are of most useful and varied information 1s presented to the reader who a 
ke his choice what he should read and study and what he might skip over.—2he Kuisiri—Hind. 
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is up-to-date in his literary tastes. 


Review ” a long career of public usefulness. 
The Akbari Saudagar. 


BY ALFRED CHaTTERTON, 
Professor of Engineering, on Special Duty, Madras. 


CONTENTS. Introduction, Water Lifts. Underground | 


Water-Supply, Well Irrigation with Oil Engines, Icriga- 
tion from Artesian Wells, The Value of Wind-Mill in 
India, Experiments with Wind-Mills, Wind-Mills Irriga- 
tion in America, The Cost of Power, Cost of Lifting 
Water, Flow of Water in Sand, Well-Boring, Steam 
Pumps in the Kistna Delta, Development of Lift-Irriga- 
tion, Lifi-Irrigation, Irrigation by Pumping, Progress in 
Irrigation by Pumping in Madras, Irrigation by Pumping 
in the United States. . 
Prerack TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Some years ago, Messrs. G, A. Natesan & Co, 
reprinted a number of papers and articles wrich I had 
written at various times on the improvement of the 
methods of lifting water for irrigation. The little 
volume apparently served a useful purpose as it mst with 
2a readv sale and has been out of print for some time. 
The demand for information, asto the methods to be 
pursued and as to the results whizh have been achieved, 
still continues and in the absence of any formal treatise 
on the subject, a fresh compilation of papers has bean 
made which it is hoped will to soma extent sunply what 
is needed, 

Price Rs. Two. 


Tb Su%scribers of the ‘‘Indian Rev.ew,” Re. 1-8. 


G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Mudras. 


A gem of its kind. We ee congratulate Mr. Natesan upon his well deserved success and wish the “ Indian 


One has only to see a copy of if on any man’s table to know that he 
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“The Indian Review.” Annual subscription Rs, 4. 


FORINDIA’S UPLIFT 


A COLLECTION OF 
Sgecches and Writings on Indian Questions 
BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT 


This is the first attempt to publish in one volume | 


a comprehensive and exhaustive collection of Mrs. 


Besant’s speeches and writings on Indian Questions.. 


CONTENTS.—The Ancient Ideal of Duty, Edu- 


cation as a National Duty, The Necessity for 
Religious Education, The Education of Hindu Youth, 


The Education of Indian Girls, Education of the 
Depressed Classes, The Protection of Animals, The 
Protection of Children, India’s Awakening, The 
Indian Nation, The Aryan Type, England and India, 
Unrest in India, The Value of Theosophy in the 
Raising of India, The Work of the Theosophical 
Society in India, The Means of India’s Regeneration. 

The Leader, Allahabad :—Every reader of her 
must admire her passionate love of India, and her 
almost fanatical insistence on the need of selfless 
devotion and patriotic service, with which every line 
of the book under review throbs. 

The Madras Mail:—The book bears testimony to 
the great, good and lasting services Mrs. Besant has 
rendered for India’s Uplift. 


m™, PRICE AS. TWELVE 
To subscribers of the Indian Review As, Right 
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G. A. NATESAN & CO.,, 3, Sunkurama Chetty Street, MADRAS 
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Mah APSANSAREAKS BAN MALTA ATL 


Wea A COMPLETE COLLECTICN OF ALL THE SPEECHES 
DELIVERED IN INDIA DURING HIS TOUR 
AS PRINCE OF WALES AND IN CONNECTION WITH 
i THE RECENT CORGNATION DURBAR ~ 
Pi sa 
. This is a complete and up-to-date collection of all the 
{speeches delivered by His Majesty the King-Eimperor 
1 during his first tour in India as Prince of Wales and his 
i second tour in connection with the Coronation Durbar, 
ds No speech of any importance relating to India has been 
_ omitted; and to make this hendy collection of Hig 


' Majesty’s Indian Speeches doubly valuable, a useful Ap- 
= pendix has been added, containing among others, the text 
la of the annovucement relatine to the Coronation Durbar 
| Boons ; the Proclamations of H. M, King George, Queen 
| Vicsoria and King Edward the Seventh on their accession 
| to the throne and the messages of Queen Victcria and 
| King Kdward to the Durbars of 1877 and of 1903. The 
"book contains a fine portrait of Their Majesties as frontis- 
3. piece and seven other illustrations. Wa hope that this 
| handy volume will be welcomed by the millions of’ His 


, Majesty’s subjects not only in India but all over the 
' Empire 


be With eight Illustrations, 

' Re. One. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” 
1 Bi As. 12, 
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- [With such a magazine as the Indian Review it is impossible to question the serious interest of our fellow subjects 
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* in the Dependency in all matters which affect world progress. 


The striking feature of such magazines|is the de- 


a tached and Impartial spirit which animates the writers of the articles ‘and the ready reproof of any utterance 
which belittles the hign ambition of the Indian nation to deserve the respect of all nations.—The Review of Reviews. ] 
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SRA TRRE IES: 


i MAHADEY. GOVIND’ RANADE,—A> clear and 
- concise account of his: life and career, with extracts 
_ from his speeches and writings, illustrative of his views 
ondndian Problems, Social and Economical, also an 
appreciation by the Hon. Mr. Gokhale. As. 4. 


The “Indian Review ’ is ably edited by Mr. G, A. 
Natesan, B.A., that distinguished publicistof Southern 
India. * * * Well-known monthly magazine,—Bengalee, 


Essays on Indian Economics 


BY THE LATE MAHADEV GOVIND RANADE, 


Contents :—Indian Political Economy; .the  Re- 
organisation of Real Credit in India; Netherlands 
India and Cvlture System; Present State of Indian 
Mauulacture and Outlook of the same; Indian Foreign 
Emigration; Iron industry—Pioneer Attempts, Indus- 
trial Conference ; Swenty Years’ Review of Census 
Statistics; Local Government in England and India; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia; Prussian Land Legis- 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill; the Law of Land 
Sale in British India, (ge 


Rs. 2. Lo Subscribers of the ‘ Indian Review,” Re. 1-8. 
SELECT OPINIONS. 


India.—Indispensable upon the shelves of every 
student of Indian Politics. 


The Political Science Quarterly.—The author 
not only has a complete command of English but 
uncovers with great skill the mistakes made by the 
British in applying the maxims of English Political 
Economy to Indian conditions, 


G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 
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HE “FRIENDS OF INDIA” SERIES 


HIS i is a new Series of short biographical sketches of eminent men who have laboured fc 
the good of India, which the Publishers venture to think will be a welcome addition to tb 
political and historical literature of the country. These biographies are so written as to form 

gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the student as well as to the politician. Copiot 
extracts from the speeches and writings of the “ Friends of India” on Indian Affairs are give 
in the sketches, Each volume has a frontispiece and is priced at As. 4 (Four) a copy. 


LORD MORLEY CHARLES BRADLAUGH 
LORD RIPON JOHN BRIGHT 
SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBURN | _ | HENRY FAWCETT 
MRS. ANNIE BESANT S : ‘MR. A. O. HUME 
a “LORD MINTO ok ee _| SIR HENRY COTTON 
EDMUND BURKE _| LORD MACAULAY 
SISTER NIVEDITA | ee : REV. DR. MILLER, OLE, 
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a i - author, philosopher, statesman and orator. But. the 
Ze major portion of the book is devoted to a detailed ac- 


g comments and criticism from contemporary and later 


= ie os o As. 4 each. 6 (Six) at a time As. 3 each. 
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~ Edmund Burke. | 


In this sketch is given a vivid portrait of Burke as 


- eount of his services to the cause of India. Ever. since 
the date of Mr. Fox's Bill for the better Government 
of india began that enormous mass of study of 
‘detail which served Burke in such good stead in the fa- 
mous impeachment of Warren Hastings which has made 
Burke immortal. Some of the most magnificent passa- 
ges from the great speeches are here reproduced with 


_ studies of his great performance. Jhe peroration and 
the privcipal parts of his address are included in the 
‘narrative. For fourteen years without intermission he 
‘Jaboured for the impeachment and he himself admitted 
‘that he valued himself most on his services in that 

‘direction. Says Lord Morley “that Hastings was ac-- 
quitted was immaterial. The lesson of his impeachment 
had been taught with sufficiently impressive force—the 
great lesson that Asiatics have rights, and that Euro 
peans have obligations ; that a superior race is bound 
to observe the highest current pory of the time in 
ail its dealings with the subject race,” Price As, Four, 
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If you have not already seen the Indian Review please send a postage stamp for ‘Ke: Two for afres ., cimen copy, 
The Annual Subscription to the “ REVIEW ” is Rs. 5 (five). Subseription can commence from any month. Any 
one who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit Rs, 5, one year’s subscription to the “ Review ” 
in advance. Those in arrears cannot have concession rates, G. A. Natesan & Co., Publishers, Madrag, 
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“Among the illustrious Englishmen ‘who. have made 
India what itis to-day the name of Macaulay stands 
foremost. His connection with India was more inti- 
mate than Burke's and he had a direct hand in shaping ae 


the destiny cf this great cependency of Britain, Apart 
from a mere outline of a sketch of his life and career 

hie special | contributions to the. making of. modern eee 
India are equally supplied to us in this small book iis? 
detail. He stood. fer English education aud— ‘the 3 
Universities. Saught the germs from his utterances and cacao 
labours on behalf of European culture, and every one 
of his confident predictions has been fulfilled. In fram- Be 
_ing Sir Charles Weod’s Indie Bill Macaulay hada direct 
hand end he was made Chairman ‘of the committee % 
which was entrusted with that part: of the Act of 1853, * . 
which related to the appointment of Civil Servants bye: * 
open competitive examination. Aboveall. he devoted a con-, : as 


siderable part of his time and energy in framing aCriminal | Ss 
Code for all India as President of the Law ‘Commission * 
_ created in accordance witb the- Act of 1833. Ia_ ‘fact ae 
Macaulay’ S career was throughout brilliant - ‘and- his 
- special services to India are of i immese value. “Hig was” S; 
the inind that first brought the energy. and precision of 
. the Western thought face to face with the sombre ee st 
genius and Heck ones of the Fast, Price As. Foar. z ae 


ry Faweott was first Enown as member. fot India 
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f he House of ‘Commons, Almost. frem the very 
aa agi cris aah career: down to its close 


of his public” ‘life 
( made in 1&67 
enk protested against what he called the “Masterpiece : 
‘meanness i: betrayed by the India Office ay charging 
2 Government of Tudia to pay. for. tke ball given in. 
noar. of a Stltana, Time after time be spoke in atrong ~ 
d unequivocal terms against the policy of meloncholy 
2anness, “the thoughtlessners and selfishness of | 
iglish pelitizians.” An io-cortant “speech of his made 
‘the Houss “~—<dnnection with the Indi: a Financial 
atemeat during the debate in 1873 is fully reproduced , 
this sketch. This book also’contains a full acconn 
His Life and Career. Mrs. Fawcett writing ‘to the 
iblishers says; ‘I feel that his taboars for India are 
ill bearing frvit and that none wonld have rejoiced 
ore truly than he tnat the principle of representation 
1s been admitted by the Gcvernment. We can, | 
ink already see the benificial results of that admission 
the character of the legislation proposed by the 
ceroy’s Council.” Price As. Four, : 
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his attention to domestic reform, gave & large remission 
of taxation, placed the Famine Insurance Fund ona 
sound footing and reduced the Salt duty, He created a 


more popular and higher education more efficient. His 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


This book contains an exhaustive treatment of the lite 
and activities of one of England’s foremost statesmen, 
It has been well said that Bright will always deserve 
applause as the first private member of parliament since’ 
the days of Burke, who set himself with diligence and 
ardour to investigate and redress the wrongs of the 


voiceless millions of India, In the space of some 
fifty pages the life story of the great Parliamentary 
leader, his efforts with Gladstone and Cobden to 
reconstruct the Liberal party, his memorable Free 
Trade agitation, his valiant fight against the Game 
laws and for the repeal of the Corn laws, his historic. 
crusade against the Cremean War and his. numerous: 
services to the cause of India are all narrated with 
perfect clearness and lucidity, The celebrated speech in 
which he proposed a Scheme for the better Government 
of India and the powerful plea he made, for issuing the 
great Proclamstion of 1858 are fill of interest to. us 
even at this distance of time. Several of his famous 
speeches" are also ‘reproduced i in the sketch. ‘His. son 
Mr, J. A. Bright, M.P., says of tue sketeh : Sf have. 
read your account through and I think it is a very good 
one of what, he said and tried to do for India.” As, Four. 
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Lord” Ripon’s first act ‘in India was the restoration 
of peace and tranquillity in Afghanistan which has ever 
since proved a faithful ally of Britain, He then turned 


Department of Agriculture and gave new life to further 
its developnient. In 1882 he appointed a commission with 
Sir William ‘Hunter as its President for the purpose of 
intiating measures to make primary instruction really 


repeal of the Vernacular Press Act was a niost salutary 
measure and evoked the warmest gratitude of the Indian 
people. But his name will be remembered in India as. 
primarily the father of ‘Local Self-Government. His 
object was to give Indians the power of urban and ru- 
ral administration with as little of official control as 
possible and his scheme was certainly the most momen- 
tous of his reforms, which has justified itself by its suc- 
cess. Herejoiced at Lord Morley’s Council Reforms 
and the last speech of his was in support of that mea- 
sure which was but an extension of his own policy, The 
sketch gives a detailed account of his life and services. 
Price Az. Four. 


if you have not already seen the “Indian Review” please send a postage stamp for Annas Two for a » free. 
open. copy. The Annual Subscription to the “ Review” is Rs. 5 (five). Subscriptions can commence from any 
month. Any oné who wishes to buy books at concession rates must remit Rs. 5, one year’s subscription to the | 
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gress.” A member of the lode Ge etn da ing 


of Agricultural Reform ila did useful “work ts “for dia 
in his capacity as Secretary to the ‘Departmen t of 

Agriculture, Revenue and Commerce during ‘the regime 
of Lord Mayo. The Congress Movement in his view, von- — - 
stitutes, as a whole, an ‘instrument for the national 2 
regeneration alone ‘all ae tee et in the history. 
of the world. 


interest i in ‘that institution and @ both i in his apie and 
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trusted guardian, Till his lamented ‘death his 
thetic encouragement and ‘yearly messages to tl 
pective Congresges were a means of no ) little inspiration 
to workers in the country’s cause. One or two. of his = 
messages and appeals together with an appreciation of x 
Charles Bradlaugh are affixed to the sketch, and his es 
many utterances scattered through the book will give = 


no little zest to the active politician. Price AB. Four. 
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sir William Wedderburn, 

In this booklet we get a clear idea of the great and 
ood work which this noble Englishman has for the past 
‘0 years been doing for India quietly and unostentatiously 
nd an account of the many schemes of reform which he 
‘as been advocating in the Indian administration. The 
iketch gives 4 detailed account of Sir William’s life and 
ervices, The appendix contains extracts from Sir 
‘Niiliam Wedderburn’s speeches and writings on 
| | he foliowing subjects: (1) Parliamentary Inquiry 
‘jmto (Indian Affairs; (2) Agricultural Indebted- 
‘ness; (3) The Mission of the Congress; (4) The 
vongress and the Masses; (5) A Scheme of 
Tillage Inquiry ; (6) The Bureaucracy and India; (7) 
The Unrest in India; (8) Land Assessments in Indiae 
Nothing can be more touching than his own words 
uttered from his chair as president of the fifth Indian 
National Congress in 1889:—‘ I have passed a quarter 
Of a century among you and during that period of time 
ih have not known what it was to suffer an unkindness 
rom a native of India, During that period I have been 
‘'n the service of people of India, and have eaten their 


| 


alt. AndI hope to devote to their service what still 


bd 


‘emains to me of active life.” The book has a frontis- 


Hour a SODy Price As, Four. 
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This is an exhaustive account ct his work in India. as 
Viceroy together with a sketch of his career prior to his 
appciutment as Governor General, The Sketch contain: 
copicus extracts from his Budget speeches’as alo bril- 
ant apprecistions of the man and his mission both ‘by 
Lerd Morley and the Honourable Mr, Gokhale. The 
history of the progress of the Indian Councils - Reform 
is also delineated with considerable clearness. It has 
generally been conceded that the pericd of his vico: 
royalty was perhaps the most auxious and the most 
eventfvl in the annals of tre history of Hindustan. 
Any cne wishing to know India at the most critical stage 
in her career and to appreciate the wisdom and tact ef 
a statesman at once strong and sympathetic, must read 
the life of this notable English Ear], Bengal was then 
seething with discontent. Lord Minto tealised the signs 

of the times and while suppressing the elements of hosti- 
lity with firmness and courage he endeavoured to 
conciliate the better mind of India with a scheme of 
Reforms which will keep his memory green in - the 
affections of a grateful people. His famous Guildhal 
address on his Viceroyalty on the occasion of his 
receiving the Freedom of the City of London is also 
appended to this work, Lord Minto was decidedly the 
greatest Soldier-Viceroy of recent times. Price As. Four, 
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— Lord Morley. 


bord Morle; y is perhaps the most notable figure in the 
fe Briel ‘Cabinet. An this short biographical sketch a 
> vivid. accovnt of his former career and a running 
_ commentary on kis services to ‘the state are prescated to 
the reader. A life-long journalist and poiitician, a 
scholar and author of no mean eminence, devoted 
- disciple of Burke and Mil! and the frieud and biographer 
mo: of Gladstone, Lord Morley arrests our attention with his 
4 intellect and character at once many-sided and pro- 
: - found. With a turn for pbiloscphioal radicalism, and a 
command for a luminous literary style, his speeches 
sparkle with the hallmark of his own genius and indi- 
- - viduality. Indeed to the student of literature, mcrals and 
politics, his life ig an indispensable study. Lord Morley’s 
 rélation to India is as deep and permanent as that of the 
san illustrious men of the past—Burke, Bright and Macaulay. 
As Secretary of State for India, he has had exceptional 
‘opportunities of displaying bis spirit of beneficient 
Liberalism, The Indian Councils Referm with which his 
name is associated is no mean tribute te his genius for 
Statesmanship, As Lord Curzon himself acknowledged 
the whole of his speeches on Indi and Indian Roforms 
constitute a noble contribution both to the politica 
thought and the literature of our time. Price As, Four 
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performances of his. predecessors: i in. ‘the chai <a 
sketch contains several passages: from ‘that remarkable — 


‘addres as alse selections from his notable ‘book en ae 
“india in Transition,” e The appendix’ to ‘the book con- ae 


tains his last farewell speech in India, 


Mr rs. Annie Besant 


"Mra. Annie Beasant is perhaps the most widely-known 
‘oman in tne world. Whether as Theosophist, Eduea- 
onist or Sociologist, she has given the best years of 
er life to the cause of India and itis but fitting that 
er life should be told in these pages. Her manifold 
stivities and services and ber marvellous character and 
'ntellect are appreciated even by the most unccripromis- 
ig critics. Her achievements have been proportionate 
) her untimely perseverance, For the last twenty years 
18 has been: particularly devoted tu the cause of india 
ad. her services to her adopted country are universally 
‘ppraised, A perusal of the cuntents of the sketch of | 
‘br life, will give a fair idea of her many-sided interests’ 
‘nd devotion. | 


t CONTENTS: 
\Introductory; Karly Life; Education ; Marriage ; 
leginnings of Non-Belief ; Charles Bradlaugh ; Teacher 
( Atheism; The Knowlton Pampilet ; Malthusianism ; 
adia, 1878; Political and Literary Work; Views on 
| en ; First Contact with Theosophy: Socialism ; 
. P, Blavatsky’; Mrs, Besant’s Writings; Views on 
haies Nationalism ; The Central Hiadu College ; Female 


‘ducation ; Students and Politics ‘ Swadeshi Mov 


ement ; 
‘nperialism and India; Mrs. Besant as a Speaker; “Lhe 
ons of India’; Mrs, Besant as President of the 'T. 8, 
6+ rae ES, WITH 4 PORT RAI ys . PRICE AS, Fou R, 
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CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


Seldom has there been a more strenuous and inspirit 


life than that of Charles Bradlaugh. Since the days « 
Fawcett no Englishman was more insbued with symp 
thy for Tndi& than this courageous Northampton ‘cor 
moner, In all his speeches on India, he pointed out th: 
justice and equality of opportunity must be the fund 
mental basis of British rule and arguing trom this stan 
marae he stvennously defended the llbert Bill, He atten 
ed the Indian National Congress in its Session of 15& 
and delivered ove of the most powerfal and splendid ¢ 
his. speeches full of kindly advice and sage expustulatic 
to the leaders of political thought -in _ the country. | 
this short sketch there are specimens of eloquent. orator 
eal efforts hoth i in and, out. of parliament. It purpor 
to give a full detail of his life regarding his essenti 
principles of justice and integrity for which he pleade 
every. where. His character, courage and eloquence a! 
still a marvel to these who rate principles of integri! 
above pelty fog gging compromise. On a perusal of th 
Sketch his: daughter Bradlangh Bonner writes tous : 2 
= ltseems to he admirably done and | trust it may han 
a wide circulation i in India and help to remind Indians ( 
one wlio was devoted to es interests and tried to sery. 
y possible whens Price om Four. Sao) 
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_ SISTER NIVEDITA. * 


_Tais i isa clear and eoucise saan dale of the lite of Sister 
Sveti: together with a detailed sketch of her many 
wudeayours” for the uplifting ‘of India and its people, 
There i is. perhaps no more valuable and significant, gilt 
_ of ‘Swami. Vivekananda to Modern India than that of 
this high gouled English lady who ‘made India her very 
home. The sketeh which i is very appropriately included i in 
‘the “ Peiends of India Series” issued by Messr’. Natesan | 
| & Co,, begins wath the story of her early life, and the 

circumstances under which she was. called to India for. 
the service of her peop! le. We then have an account of 

=a her work with th late Swami: Vivekananda and the 
different members of the Rimakvishna Mission, her 
| hervie service. in East Bengal Gurivg the famine and 
aoe ‘fisod-: of 1906, and her travels to the varie us cities and 
. places nf pilgrimage in India which resulted in several 
litevary ventures which have won for her a great name. 
This booklet. « contains besides copious extracts from her 
‘spocches and writings on a number of in ieresting subjects 
auch as Aggressive Hinduism, The Hindu Conception of 
_ Motherhood, The Hindu Wife, The Education of Indian 
~ Women, The Organic Unity of National Character, 


"ete. Price As, Four. 
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Biographies of Eminent Indians 


A Series of Uniform Booklets each with a Portrait 
Pe _ Foolscap 8vo. Price As. Four each 


y 


“Tho aim of this Series is io present within a stort 
1) | ieatinad sketches of the lives and careers of all eminent 
Indians, Each Volume besides giving a succinct bio- 
graphical sketch contains copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the personages described. The 
Series has been pronounced by the Press to be ‘‘ the 
most welcome addition to Indian, biographical and 
| oritical literature.”’ 


De. dabhai Naoroji 
Sir P. M. Mehta Surendranath Banerjea 
' Dinsha Edulji Wacha Romesh Chunder Dutt 
Mahadey Govind Ranade Ananda Mohan Bose 
Sri Ramakrishna W. C. Bonnerjee 
Paramahamsa Budruddin Tyabji 
' Swami Vivekananda Sir Syed Ahmed 
Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale Lal Mohun Ghose 
Dr. Rash Behari Ghose M. K. Gandhi 
Lila Lajpat Ral Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Ravi Varma Babu Kristo Dag Pa] 
Toru Dutt R. N. Mudholkap 
Price As. 4 Each. 1 Doz. ata time As. 3 each, 


K. T. Telang 


G. 4 A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 


.If you have not already seen the “Indian Review” 
‘specimen copy. The Annual Subscription to the * 
‘mongh, 


'“ Review ” 


please send a postage stamp for Two Annas for a free 
Review ” is Rs. 5 (five). 
Any one who wishes to buy books at concession rates ‘ must remit Rs, 
in advance. Those in arrears cannot have concession rates. 


The Rev. Or. Miller, 6.1. 


The book begins with an ‘account of Dr. Miller's birth 
and education at home with a detailed sketch of the 
nature and the circumstances of his early career and up-— ¢ 
bringing which resulted in making him the premier — 
educationist of South Indix. Since his «. val at Madras 
on the 9th December 1862 down to the present day, the — 
biography of his life is pre-eminently the | history of 
university education in the Madras Presidency in general 
and the progress of the great institution known as the - 
“ Christian College” in particular. The Sketch also ; 
contains criticisms of and commentaries on his literary 
works. Dr. Miller's sympathy with Indian aspiration — 
in its manifold aspects is unmistakably, clear from the 
many quotations on political and educational topics, 
alike from his writings «nd speeches, that are widely 
scattered in thi. Sketch. Dr. Miller is ‘particularly tole- 
rent in his view of other religious” and considering the 
fact that he is essentially a great Christian ‘Missionary, 
his opinions on Hindu culture and civilization, which — 
are quoted in these pages, must be pronounced more than 
catholic. For close upon half a century no man has 
been more intimately associuted with the fortunes of 
South Indian students, and ‘it is hoped. that this. Sketch | 
of their “ guide, friend and philosopher ’ be will be readily” 
appreciated by them in enti Price, As Four. 
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The “ Friends of India” Series. 


This is a new Series of short biographical sketches ot 
ominent men who have laboured for the good of India, — 
which the Publishers venture to think will be a welcome — 
addition to the political and historical literature of the 
country. These biographies are so written as to form a — 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the student — 
as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the — = 
speeches and writings of the “Friends of India*’ on — 
Indian Affairs are given in the sketches. — Each volume 
has a frontispiece and is priced at As. 4 a copy. : 


Lord Morley — Charles Beetlaoee = 
Lord Ripon — John Bright = = 
Sir William Wedderburn Henry Fawcett © eee | 
Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume - = 
Lord Minto ; Sir Henry Cotton — = 
Edmund Burke Lord Macaulay — pe 

The Leader :--Will- be a welcome addition - i the 


nol:tical and historical literature of the country. __ 

«ne Modern Review :—On the cover of each yolnind is 
printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the 
storic’ are fold in a lively and interesting manner, with 
short extracts from notable speeches delivered. — The | | 
series should be welcome to the public, : 

The Gentral Hindu College Magazine :—Useful little = 
biographies of well-known men and women, These keep — 
us up to date, and the price, four annas each, ee a . 
small library possible for all. 


As. 4each. 6 (Six) at a Howe As. 3 each. i 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madrage 


Subscriptions can commence from any 
5, one year’s subscription to the — 
G.A, Natesan & Co,, Publishers, Madrag. — 
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ALL ABOUT THE war. 
The Indian Review War Book 


A COMPREHENSIVE. AND AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE 
WAR WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, 
2) CARTOONS, MAPS AND DIAGRAMS 


INCLUDING : 


The ethnic, historical, and immediate causes of the 
War; the political history of the Belligerents and the 
Neutrals; sketches of the Rulers at War, the leading 
Statesmen and Ministers of the Powers; the Army and 
Navy Chiefs, and other famous fighters in the front; 
‘the moral and economic aspects of the War; prize 
eourts, the position of Neutrals and other International 
_ Problems; descriptions of the latest engines and wea- 
pons of warfare on land, sea and air; a general account 
of all forms of rescue, relief and humanitarian efforts 
in time of War; and copious other information of the 
most interesting and useful kind compiled from various 


sources with fullest particulars of the magnificent 


rally of India and the Colonies to the British Flag anda 
narrative of the campaigns of iand and sea, 
CONTRIBUTED BY 


Officers of the indian Civil, Military and Medical Services, 
Ministers of Native States, Engineers, Educationists, 
Journalists, 1 Lawyers, Publicists and other Specialists, 


EDITED BY G., A. NATESAN 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 


HIS EXCELLENCY LORD PENTLAND. 
‘H. E. THE VICEROY’S OPINION:—“A_ well 


planned volume which should be of very great use to the 
public for whom itis intended,” 


PRICE: RUPEES FOUR. 
To Subscribers of ‘‘ The Indian Review,” Rs, 3. (Three.) 


@. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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Indian National Evolution. 


Goal of the Congress. 


ASURVEY OF THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 
OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS: 


BY 
AMBICA CHARAN MUZUMDAR, - 


The basal principle underlying. the last thirty years" 
work of the Congress has been one of nation-building 
and the evolution of a national life in India, and the 
writer with his intimate knowledge and personal experi 
ence of the movement almost ever since its inaugura- 
tion has attempted to draw out this feature of the 
national organisation without bias or prejudice, The 
book also clearly defines the aims and objects of th 
Congress and shortly deals with some of the problem: 
which must sooner or later engage its attention for ‘the 
falfilment of its high mission. oe 


CONTENTS :-—Introductory. The Genesis of Politi 
cal Movement in India. The Early Friends of India, 
The Indian Press. The Gathering Clouds. The Clouds: 
Lifted. The Dawning Light, The Inauguration and the 
Father of the Congress. The First Session of the Con- 
gress. The Career of the Congress. The Surat Imbrogli re 
and the Allahabad Convention. ‘The Work in England. 
The Congress: A National Movement. The Success of 
the Congress. The Partition of Bengal. The Indian 
Unrest and its Remedy. The Depression. The Reorgani- 
sation of the Congress, The Reconstruction of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Indian Representation in British 
Parliament. India in Party Politics, The Indian 
Educational Problem. Indian Renaissance. The Aim and 
India and the War. Appeals 
and Illustrations. an 


PRICE, RS. TWO. 


To Subscribers of “ The Indian Review,” 


Re. 1-8, 


G. A. Natésan & Co. Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 


Notable Books on India The Indian National Congress 


My Indian Reminiscences.—By Dr. Paul Deussen, 
Professor of the University of Kiel, translated by A. King. 
Dr. Deussen’s aceount of his tour throughout India, 
his description of its principal cities, its shrines, etc., 
afford much interesting reading, The language i in which 
he describes the customs, ceremonies, manners, traits 
and traditions of the Indian pecple—shows profound ad- 
Mairation and love for the land which, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ had for years become a kind of ‘spiritual mother- 
country”? to him. Priee Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of 
the ‘‘ Indian Review,’’ Re, 1 

Glimpses of the Orient to-day.—By Saint Nihal Singh, 
_ In this bo_k, Mr. Singh describes the transition that has 
taken place in Asia, during the last few decades, traces 
the causes of the awaken: ring and offers a prophecy as to 
its ultimate effect. Price, Re. 1. To Subsccibers of the 
“Indian Review,’’ As. 12, 

All about Delhi.—An Exhaustive hand book compiled 
from auikentic sources, With 36 Iliustrations Re, 1-8, 
To Subscribers, Re. 1-4. 

Essays in National Idealism.— By Ananda K., 
ee ae D, Sc, Popular Haition with 6 illustra- 
tiong Re, 1. To subscribers of the Indian Review, As. 12. 

The Swadeshi Movement.—A Symposium by Repre- 
sentative Indians and Anglo-Indians, An exeellent and 
authoritative collection of official and non-official views, 
Re. 1, To Subscribers of the ‘Indian Re view” As, 12, 


An Account of Its Origin and Its Growth — 

‘Full Text of all the Presidential Addresses — 
Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses — 
Notable Utterances on the Movement — 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 


This is an exhaustive and complete Collection of all 
the Congress Presidential Addresses and the Resolutions 
passed at the sittings of all the Congresses. The book 
also contains extracts from the Welcome Addresses deli- 
vered at ail the Congresses and several Notable Utter- 
ances on the Congress Movement by men like the late 
Charles Bradlaugh, Robert Knight, Sir William Hunter, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, Sir Richard Garth, Lord Cromer, 
Sir Charles Dilke and others, )An attractive feature of 
the book is a collection of the portraits of all the Con- 
gress Presidents..Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown 8yvo, | 
Price Rs. 3. Vo Subscribers of the “ Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

Lord Ampthill. —The book seems to me a very complete 
and well-chosen summary and it is.one which will be 
useful to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
reference, 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P.—The record of the work 
of the National Congress is not only of extreme interest 
but will be most useful in future as a source of informa- 
tion as to the progress of enlightened opinion in India 
upon many, questions deeply affecting the welfare of the 
people, 


INDIAN POLITICAL LITEHALUNSE, 


q 

The Rise and Growth of Bombay 
Municipal Government 

) BY DINSHA EDULJI WACHA 
In this valuable book Mr. Wacha traces the origin 
| of Municipal Institutions in Bombay from the year 
1782 and brings the history up-to-date. The author 
has utilised all the extant records and dons every 
thing to make the account interesting and useful. 
|. Ali who are interested in the history and progress of 
Local Self-Government in India ought to read this 
“Ginvaluable book. It is an indispensable volume on 
Local Self-Government which every District Munici- 
' pality and Local Board in India should possess. 

' The Mahratta:—A book, written by a man of 
Mr. Wacha’s experience, ability and reputation does 
/ not need mnch recommendation from outside as to 
. the contents ; and the printing and the general get-up 
- of the book being in the hands of Mr. G. A. Natesan 
, is what it should be. : 

. The Times of India:—Written with Mr. Wacha’s 
usual brightness of style and in a tone marked by 
| moderation and impariiality, the book will be of great 
' value to all students of civic history : 

| “CKOWN 8vo. CLOTH BOUND 460 PAGES 

; PRICE RS. 2 (TWO) 

} To subscribers of “ The Indian Review” Re. 1-8 
| 


Brochures by Mr. Wacha 
: Recent Indian Finance....As. (Four) 
Me 


' Indian Military Expenditure....As, (Four) 
| Indian Railway Finance....4¢. (Four) 


| mA. NATESAN & CO., 3, Sunkurama Chetty Street, MADRAS 


BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICRS 


if 


The Reform Proposals.—A Hardy Volume of 160 
_ | pages containing the full text of Lord Morley’s Despatch, 
| the Despatch of the Government of India, the Debate in 
the House of Lords, Mr. Buchanan’s statement in the 
| House of Commons, and the Hon, Mr. Gokhale’s scheme 
_,, presented to the Secretary of State for India and also the 
|| full text of his speech at the Madras Congress on the 
‘|, Reform Proposals, Price As. 6, Reduced to As. 4, 
| India’s Annual Congress and Conferences.—-Contain- 
‘| ing the Inaugural and Presidential Addresses delivered at 
, the Sessions of the Congress and the Industrial, Social, 
| Theistic and Temperance Conferences held at Calcutta, 
| Surat, Madras, Lahore and Allahabad. Five Uniform 
1 | Volumes, As. 12 each. The 5 Vols. at a time, 
i Re. 1-14. 


|| .The Indian Industrial Conference.—Full text of 
i the Inaugural and Presidential Speeches and Papers, 
' read and submitted together with the Resolutions passed 
| at the Conferences held at Calcutta, Surat and Madras, 
| Three Uniform Volumes. Ré. leach. Three atatime, 
_ Bs. 2. 
| The Swadeshi Movement.—A Symposium by Repre. 
‘sentative Indians and Anglo-Imdians, An excellent and 
/ authoritative collection of official and non-official views. 


| Re. I. Lo Subscribers of the ‘‘ Indian Review,” As, 12 


ace A. Natesan & Co., Sunkuvama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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INDIA'S UNTOUCHABLE SAINTS, 


In this book are presented the lives of four 
notable saints that have sprung from what are 
called the ‘“‘ untouchable ” classes of India. These 
saints appeared in different parts of the country : 
Nanda in South India, Ravi Das in Oudh, Choka- — 
mela in Maharashtra, and Hari Das Thakur in | 
Bengal. The piety, the devotion and the meek- 
ness of these saints have won for them a place in 
the hearts of the people and their names are 
household words‘in the respective provinces. The 
classes, however, from which these saints came 
have long been shut out from the religious and 
social life of the country. But nothing can bring 
home to us the injustice of the same more vividly 
than the lives and character of these great souls. 
It is hoped, therefore, that these lives will be wel- 
comed not only by lovers of religion but also by 
those who are interested in the cause of these— 
** untouchables.” 


With Illustrations. Price, As. Six. 


To Subscribers of the “Indian Review,’ As. 4. 


G. A. Natesan & Co, Sunkurama Chetty, Street Madras. 


Indian Political Literature 


Essays in National Idealism.—By Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaiaswami with illustrations, Re. Ove. To Sub- - 
scribers of the ** Indian Review,’’ As. 12. 

Morley’s Indian Speeches.--With an Appreciation of 
Lord Morley, a:d A Portrait, Crown 8vo., 240 Pages. - 
Re. One. To Subscribers of the Iudian Review, As. 12. 

Gokhale’s Speeches.—With a bicgraphical sketch and 
a portrait, Over 1,000 pages, Crcwn 8vo. Rs. 3. To 
Subscribers of the ‘‘ Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8, ; 

The Indians of South Africa.—By H. 8. L. Polak, 
Re. One. To Subssribers of the “Indian Review,” As. 12. 

Dadabhai Naoroji’s Speeches and Writings.—Witk a 

ortrait. Rs. Two. To Subscribers of the ‘' Indian 
Review,” Re, 1-8. 

Glimpses of the Orient to-day.—By Saint Nihal 
Singh. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the ‘‘ Indian 
Review,” As. 12, 

The Indian National Congress——An account of its 
origin and growth. Full text of all the Presidential 
Addresses. Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions, 
Extracts from a'l the Welcome Addresses. Portraits of 
the Congress Presidunts, Over 1,290 pages Crown 8yo. 
Rs. 3. To Subseribers of ** The Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

Indian Military Expenditure.—By Mr. Dinshay 
Edulji Wacha. As. 4. 

Recent Indian Finance.—By Mr. Dinsha Edulji 
‘Vacha, Price As 4, 

Indian Railway Finance.—By Mr. D, E. Wacha. As .4: 


G, A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 
e x 


INDIAN TALES 
AMUSING READING:—Annas Four Each. * 


New Indian. Tales.—Nineteen amusing and in- 
structive tales. Py Mr, C. Hayavadana Rau, Fellow of 
the Anthropological Institute, London. Price As. 4. 

Tales cf Raya and Appaji.—By T. M. Sundaram. 
Sixteen amnsing ard instructive stowes. The stories are 
characterised by a great deal of wit and humour, Price 
As. 4. 


Tales of Komati Wit and Wisdom.—Twenty-five 
wecsing and instructive stories. By C. Hayavadana Rau, 
B.A.,.B.L. Price As. 4. 

Tales of Tennali Raman.--The famous Court 
Jester of Southern India. Twenty-one Amusing Stories, 
By Pandit S M. Natesa Sastri. Third Edition. As. 4. 

FPolkfore of the Teiugus.—Acollection of forty-two 
highiy amusing and instructive tales, By G.R.Subramiab 
Pautulu.. Price As. 4. 

Tales of Mariada Raman. Twenty-one Amusing 
Stories. By P. Ramachandra Row Avergal, Retired 
Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Sen-in-Law Abroad, and other Indian folk-tales 
of Fun, Folly, Cleverness, Cunning, Wit aad Humour, 
By P. Ramachandra Rao, B.A., B.L., Retired Statutory 
Civilian, Second Editim. As. 4. 


Maitreyi: A Vedic Story in Six Chapters. By 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhusnan. Second Edition. As. 4, 


G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 


MAITREY!. 


A VEDIC STORY IN SIX:CHAPLERS. 
BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 


The Madras Mail.—The story relates to the insti- 
tutions and incidents in the lives of people who lived 
4,000 years ago, in the days of the Upanishads, of the 
pristine glory of philosophic Hinduism. 

Indian Mirror.—The author has recalled to life the 
dead bones of a very ancient and classical anecdote, 
and embellished it with his own imagination and 
philosophical disquisition. Pandit Sitanath has made 
the Maitreyi of the Vedic age as she should be— 
catholic, stout-hearted and intellectual—and has 
through her mouth introduced and discussed many 
intricate philosophical and social topics. We wish 
this little book every success. 

Indian Witness.—The stories of the Svayamvara are 
well told and remind us of Sir Walter Scott. 

The Theosophist.—This brochure is worth perusing, 
as it gives the reader a glimpse into ancient India. 
The metaphysical discussion on Self and Not-self and 
the Individual and Universal Self between the great 
sage Yajnavalkya and his two wives, the learned 
Maitreyi and the devoted Katyayani, form two very 
good chapters; and the last one on “ A Svayamvara” 
has its own charm, while fine touches permeate the 
booklet here and there. 


Price, Annas Four. 
LL LE 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


** One of our most valuable exchanges is the Indian Rewew, 
ducted journal, covering literary, educational, industrial and departm 
articles in leading English, American and Indian periodicals,” 

“The ‘ Indian Review’ is admirably compiled and car 
the a. liberal methods of governing Britain beyond the 


Anglo-American Gazzette. 


Itis bright and scholarly, and is an ably-con- 
: ental matters, with summary of noteworthy 
wake: he American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal. 
efully edited, and will be welcomed by all who hold that 
Seas are for the best interests of the Empire.”—The 


VEMANA: 
THE TELUGU POET AND SAINT. 


BY MR. C. RAMAKRISHNA RAU. 


In this handy booklet of 55 pages the author gives a 
eleir and succinet account of the life of this famous 
Telugu poet and Saint, whose name is a household 
eword in all the Telugu Provinces. The story of his 
interesting and almost romantic career is briefly told: 
Born of «a royal family, he passes his early life in 
debauchery ; through the kind efforts of his sister-in- 

‘law an effort is made to wean him from vice, and Vemana 
suddenly presents himself by employing’sa cunning de- 
vice in the presence of a great Siva Yogi who in res- 

_ ponse to his importunities initiat:s him into the 
mysteries of a great Muha Mantra, rom that moment 
forward Vemana becomes a transformed man. He then 
gets 4 clear insight into the wonders of the inner 
world, He also became a poet from the moment the 
Biju Akshara was written on his tongue by the Yogi. 
He began to give out his spiritual experiences in simple 
epigrams only, ¥rom his lips poured forth thousands of 
verses, each verse giving various meanings, and Vemana, 
the Telugu poet, is regarded almost ax a classic author, 
and it is proudly claimed “that there is not one educat- 
ed man in the Andhra country that does not know at 
least a dozen beautiful verses of Vemana,” 

To Vemana above all others is due the credit of having 
popularised the Vedanta in the form of easy and simple 
epigrarms, 

Not only the Telugu-speaking people but the general 
reader a» well will welcome this brief biographical and 
oritieal appreciation of this great Poet-Philosopher, 
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SECOND EDITION, 


LIFE OF G. K GOKHALE. 


[ Revised and enlarged with Appendices containing the 
full text of the Constitution of the Servants of India 
Society and with excerpts from the numerous obituary 
notices, reminiscences, recollections and appreciations. | 


‘A sketch of his life and career witn numerous selec- 
tious from his speeches and writings, excerpts from 
his speeches in the Viceregal Council, the Indian 
National Congress and other important addresses. 
Contains also a full account of the Servants of India 
Society with a verbatim reprint of its constitution and 
programme as originally written by Mr. Gokhale which 
forms Appendix A, Appendix B contains appreciations 
of the character and genius of Gokhale from his well- 
known friends and admirers beginning with a message 
fromH. M, The King Emperor, Among those from whose 


‘ appreciations telling extracts are here recorded may be 


mentioned, the Marquis of Crewe, H. BE. Lord Hardinge, 
Lord Curzon, Lord Reay, Sir William Wedderburn, Sir 
Henry Cotton, Mr. H, W. Nevinson, Sir George Bird- 
word, Sir Theodore Morison, Sir Herbert Roberts 
Mr, Charles Roberts, Dr. Rutherford, Rt. Hon. E. §S. 
Montagu, Lord Wellingdon, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Hon, Mr. Claude Hill, Hon. Sir Harold Stuart, Sir 
P, M. Mehta, Rt. Hon, Syed Amir Ali, H. H, the Aga 
Khan, Sir James Meston, Dr. Sir 8S. Subranania lyer, 
Hon, Sir P. D, Pattani, Hon, Sir 8. Sivaswami Iyer 
Hon, Sir G. M, Chitnavis, Sir Krishna Gupta, Mr. A. 


Maceallum Seott, Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
Mr. H, 8S. L. Polak, Dr. R. G, Bhandarkar, Sir 
Rash Behari Ghose, Mr. D. B, Wacha, Sir N. G. Chan- 


davarkar, Mrs, Besant, Mrs, Sarojini, etc., etc., ete. 
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Books at Concession Rates to Subscribers of ‘‘The Indian Review.” 


ALL ABOUT THE WAR “THE INDIAN 
REVIEW” WAR BOOK —A Comprehensive and 
authentic account of the War with numerous illuatra- 
tions, portraits, cartoons, maps and diagrams contributed 
by officers of the Indian Civil, Military and Medical 
Services, Ministers of Native States, Engineers, 
Educationists, Journalists, Lawyers, Publicists and 
other Specialists. Edited by G. A. Natesan with an 
introduction by His Excellency Lord Pentland. Price 
Rs. 4. To subscribers of the “Indian Review,” Rs, o. 

INDIAN NATIONAL  EVOLUTION.—By 
Ambica Charan Muzumdar. Price Rs 2. 1'o subsceri- 
bers of the “ Indian Review.” Rs. 1-8. 

_ TEN TAMIL SAINTS.—By M.S. Purnalingain 
Pillai, B.a.u-7. Price As.12. To subscribers of the 
“Todian Review.” As 8. 

INDIA’S UNTOUCHABLE SAINTS.--Sketches 
_ of Nanda, Ravidas, Chockamela and Haridas, by K. V. 
~ Ramaswami, BA, Author of “Hindu Psalms and 
Hymns.” Price. As. 6. To Subscribers of the “ Indian 
. Review,” As. 4. 

FOR INDIA'S UPLIFT. A collection of Speeches 
- and writings on Indian questions. By Mrs. Annie Besant. 
' Price As. 12. To Subscribers of 7. BR. As. 8. 
 ~-RISE AND GROWTH OF BOMBAY MUNICI- 
PAL GOVERNMENT. By D.E. Wacha. Price Rs. 2, 
' To Subscribers, Re. 1-8. 

ESSENTIALS OF HINDUISM.—A Symposium by 
representative Hindus. Price As. 8. To Subscribers As. 6. 

KING GEORGE’S SPEECHES ON INDIAN 
AFFAIRS.—Part I. A complete collection of all the 
speeches made by His Majesty during his tour in India 
as Prince of Wales. Part Il. Fulltext of all the speech- 
| es delivered by His Majesty during the Coronation Dur- 

bar Tour. Price One Rupee. To Subscribers, As. 12. 
MY INDIAN REMINISCENCES. By Dr. Paul 
Deussen, Professor of the University of Kiel, translated 
by A. King. Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers of 7. R, Re. 1, 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF INDIAN AGRI- 
CULTURE; Some Lessons from America, By Cathelyne 
Singh. Price Re.1. To Subscribers J. R. As, 12. 

ASPECTS OF THE VEDANTA. By various writ- 
ers. The book also contains the opinions of Max 
Muller, Dr. Goldstucker, Schopenhauer, Victor Cousin 
and Dr. P. Deussen on the Vedanta. Third Edition, 
As, 12. To Subscribers J. R. As. 8. 

DADABHAI NAOROJYS SPEKCHES AND 
WRITINGS.—An up-to-date, exhaustive and com- 
prehensive collection of his speeches and writings, 
With a portrait. Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers 7.R, Re, 1-8, 

GLIMPSES OF THE ORIENT TO-DAY.—By 
Saint Nihal Singh. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of 
the “Indian Review.” As. 12 

INDIAN iNDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PRoO- 
BLEMS. By Professor V.G. Kale, Fergusson College, 
Poona, Price Re.One. To Subscribers of I. R, As. 12. 
| AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA. 
_ By Seedick R. Sayani. With an introduction by Sir 
Vitaldas Damodar Thackersey. PriceRe 1. To Sub- 
seribers. As. 12, 

ESSAYS ON INDIAN ART, INDUSTRY AND 
EDUCATION. By E, B. Havell. Price Re. 1-4. To 
Subscribers of 7. R. Re, 1. 

ESSAYS ON INDIAN ECONOMICS. By the late 
Mahadev Govind Ranade, Price Rs.2. To Subscribers 
of the “‘ Indian Review,” Re, 1-8. 

__ SHAKESPEARE’S CHART OF LIFE: Being 

Studies of King Lear, Macbeth, Hamlet and Othello. By 
_ Rev. William Miller, L1.D,,0.LE. Rs. 4. To Subscribers 
of the “ Indian Review,” Rs. 3. 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES.—A Symposium by 
His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, Mrs.Annie Besant, 
The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale; Sir Valentine Chirol, Rt, 
Rev. The Lord Bishop of Madras; The Hon’ble Sir 
Narayan Chandavarkar, The Hon’ble Mr. V, Krishna- 
sami Aiyar. The Anagarika Dharmapala and others. 
Price One Rupee. To Subscribers, As. 12. 


LIGHT ON LIFE.—A Selection of Five Spiritual 
Discourses by Baba Premanand Bharati. Price As. 8. 
To Subscribers of the * Indian Review,” As. 6. 


THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS.—An 
account of its origin and growth. Full text of all the Pre- 
sidential Addresses, Re-print of all the Congress Reso- 
lutions. Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses, 
Notable Utterances on the movement. Portraits of all 
the Congress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100 pages. 
Crown 8vo. Rs, 3. To subscribers of the “Review,” Rs. 2-8, 


MORLEY’S INDIAN SPEECHES.—An enlarged 
and up-to-date collection. Price Re. 1. To Subscrib- 
ers of the “ Indian Review,” As, 12. 


GOKHALE’S SPEECHES,—An exhaustive and 
comprehensive collection of his speeches, with a biogra- 
phical sketch and a portrait. Over 1,100 pages, Crown 
8vo. Price Rs. 3. To subscribers Rs. 2-8, 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA.—An exhaustive and 
comprehensive collection of his speeches and writings, 
Crown &8vo. 800 pages. with four portraits. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Price Rs,2 To sub- 
scribers of the Indian Review, Re. 1-8. 


SRI SANKARACHARYA'S SELECT WORKS. 
The textin Sanskrit, Devanagiri type and an English 
Translation, By S. Venkataramanan, B.A. Containing 
more than 700 verses in all and including all his import- 
ant works. Bound in Cloth, Price Re. 1-8. To sub- 
scribers of the Indian Review, Re. 1. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA.— 
By The Anagarika Dharmapala, Price As. 12. To 
Subscribers As. 8. 

SRI SANKARACHARYA.—A sketch of his Life 
and his Times by C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyar,M. A. An 
exposition of his philosophy by Pandit Sitanath Tattva- 
bushan, As.12, To Subscribers of I, R. As. 8. 

SRI_ RAMANUJACHARYA.—His Life and Times, 
By S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A. His Philosophy. 
By T. Rajagopalachariar, M.A. B.L. ‘ Ramanuja and 
Vaishnavism.” By Rao Bahadur Prof. M, Rangacharya, 
M.A. Price As. 12, To Subscribers of the “Indian 
Review,” As 8. 

SRI MADHWACHARYA.—His life and Times 
By C. N. Krishnaswami Aiyar, m.aA. His  Philoso- 
phical System, By S. Subba Row, m.a, Price As. 12. 
To Subscribers of the J. R, As. 8. 


THE VAISHNAVITE REFORMERS OF INDIA 
Critical Sketches of their Lives and Writings. By T 
Rajagopalachariar, M A,, BL. Price Re. 1. To subscri- 
bers of the “Indian Review,” As. 12. 

ESSAYS IN NATIONAL IDEALISM. By Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy, D. Se, Popular Edition with 6 illus- 
trations Re. 1. To Subscribers of the Review. As, 12. 

INDUSTRIAL INDIA. By Glyn Barlow, m.a. 
Second Edition. Price Re. One. To subscribers of the 
Review, As, 12. 


LIFT-IRRIGATION. By A. Chatterton. Second 


dition, Price Rs, 2, To subscribers, Re. 1-8. 


KASHINATH TRIMBAK TELANG.—The 
Man and his Times. By Vasant N. Naik, M,A. Price 
Rupee one. To Subscribers of the 7.R. As. 12, 
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“The Foreign Press on “The indian Review.” 


| “ With such a magazine as the /ndian Aeview it is impossible to question the serious inter- 
est of our fellow subjects in the Dependency in all matters which affect world progress. 
The striking feature of such magazines is the detached and Impartial spirit which animates 
the writers of the articles and the ready reproof of any utterance which belittles the high 
ambition of the Indian nation to deserve the respect of all nations.”—7he Keview of Reviews.| 


English. 
THE LIBERTY REVIEW.—The signed articles 


are of the varied character of our English high-class 
monthly magazines, 


THE UNITED EMPIRE.—The Indian Review 
occupies a high place among Indian periodicals. Its 
interest is mainly sociological and almost entirely Indian, 
and it is of value as a temperate exponent of reform in 
Indian administration, 


THE INDIAN MAGAZINE AND REVIEW.— 


This Journal does credit to its enterprising publishers, 


FREE LANCE (London), 


instructive mag»zine. 


ANGLO-INDIAN REVIEW (London.).—In 
addition to the editorial, the “Indian Review ” contains 
articles of the gre .test interest and has been compiled 
with care and thought. 


INDIA (London).—We are glad to note that the 
“Indian Review ” steadily continues to offer the widest 
variety of good matter on questions of interest to the 
East aud to the West alike, 

That admirabl,; conducted Periodical. 


ABKARI (London).—it deserves to rank with some 
of the best Engli-h and American Reviews ; discusses all 
sorts of Indian questions, , . Jts monthly review of 
current literature is quite up-to-date. 


Tara interesting and 


American. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORI- 
ENTAL JOURNAL.—One of our most valuable ex- 
changes isthe /ndiaw Review. It is bright and scho- 
larly, and is an ably-coaducted journal, covering literary, 
educational, industrial and departmental matters, with 
summary of noteworthy articles in leading English, 
American and Indian periodicals. 


THE ANG&LO- AMERICAN GAZETTE.—The 

_ “Indian Review ’is admirably compiled and carefully 

edited, and will be welcomed by all who hold that the 

modern liberal methods of governing Britain beyond the 
seas are for the best interests of the Empire. 


HEALTH (America).—A copy of this magazine 
would give our American brethren a better idea of the 
conditions that obtain in India than could readily be 
gotten from any other source, 

* * * The “ Review ” is always interesting, 

* * * To those interested in’ Asiatic affairs will 
prove a highly satisfactory issue. The independent 
spirit that animites the management of the publication 
is plainly manifested in the opening article. * * * An 
excellent number. 


Ceylon. 
THE SIMHALA BANDDHAYA, COLOMBO.— 


We recommend the “ Indian Review ” to all our readers 
in Ceylon and Burma, 


THE CEYLON INDEPENDENT.—* * * Ably 
edited, capitaily turned out, and contains a large quan- 
tity of interesting reading matter on various subjects, 


THE CEYLON LAW REVIEW.—A Journal of 


immense influence and popularity in India and England. 


Japan. 
THE JAPAN DAILY MAIL,—This excellent Re. 


view* * * is a good example of what can be done by 
educated Indians writing in foreign language, The 
English style of the Indian contributors, who form the 
majority, usually shows a degree of mastery of oul 
language which is worthy of high praise. Needless tc 
say there is nothing like this “ Review ” in Japan. 


Burman. 


THE RANGOON TIMES.—This is a magazin: 
which the publishers, Messrs. G. A, Natesan & Co., 0 | 
Madras, have every reason to be proud of, We ar 
glad to see that the editor is making an effort to breal 
away from the old traditione of ancient Indian journal 
lism and give us something more up-to-date. 

* * * This magazine improves each month and i 
full of interesting reading. 


THE RANGOON STANDARD.— We hope that thi’ 
Review, first of its kind in India, may live long and cor 
tinue to be of useful service to the people of India, 


BASSEIN NEWS.—The premier Review and Mags! 
zine of India. The literary man, the politician, th 
scholar and student, will all find in its pages matter c 
engrossing interest. No literary man, educationist c 
student in Burma should deprive himself of the advar 
tage of having the Indian Review on his bock-shelf c 
table. 


So 
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African. 
THE AFRICAN CHRONICLE.—The “India. 


Review” has been devoting considerable attention to th 
Indian question in South Africa, and our countrymen i. 
South Africa owe a deep debt of gratitude for M. 
Natesan the worthy Kditor of this journal, who has don 
as much for our casein South Africa as Mr, Gandhih: - 
done. The Indian struggle in South Africa would n 

have attained the stage it has done now had it not bee 

for Mr. Natesan’s unstinted labour. 


GA The anny ti Mihecrintion to the “ Indian Review” 


cam commence from any month. 
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is Rs. 5. (Five) only including postage. 
If you have not already seen the “ Review” 
Jor a ape imen copy to G. A. Natesam & 06.) Madras. 
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Anglo-Indian, Mussalman, Christian, Parsi and Commercial Press on “ The Indian Review.” 


Anglo-Indian. 
THE MADRAS MAIL.—* * Maintains the high 


reputation the journal has earned as a high-class maga- 

zine, ‘*The Indian Review” has come to occupy a pro- 
-minent place in the front ranks of Indian periodical 
literature. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA.—Contains also several 


new features which improve the monthly considerably. 


THE MADRAS TIMES.—Mr. Natesan’s ‘ Indian 
Review ” is usually interesting, and if for nothing else, it 
is worth buying for the section at the end of each num- 
ber which forms a miniature “ Review of Reviews” for 


‘India, with summaries and extracts from speeches and 
articles of the past month dealing with Indian topics. 


THE DARJEELING VISITOR.—The “ Indian 
Review” has proved that there is room for a magazine of 
a and when conducted with enterprise, as it cer- 
, tainly is, success is sure to follow, Each edition appears 
¥ be an improvement on the former, 


THE ADVOCATE OF INDIA.—The periodical 
maintains its reputation as one of the brightest and 
'most readable periodicals in India, 


THE CELESTIAL EMPIRE, (Shanghai) * * * 
‘Fall of useful and interesting information about India 
* * * Extemely interesting and well worth reading. 


EASTERN GUARDIAN.—To the commercial man 
as well as to the student and the general reader, the 
“Indian Review ” is of special value. 


THE SIMLA NEWS.—It is refreshing to meet a 
‘magazine, edited in India, above the ordinary literary 
level. Such is the “Indian Review.” The subjects 
\treated are dealt with by writers specially competent to 
ideal with them. It is a magazine every intelligent 
European should read. 


| INDIAN PLANTERS’ GAZETTE.—It is keep- 


\ing up its reputation as an eminently readable magazine, 


| 


! 
|) 


THE CALCUTTA REVIEW.—In matter it is 


jvoluminous and in scope wide, 
‘wonderful catholicity. 


| 
| Mussalman. 
i 


Shows a 


| MUSLIM HERALD.—Contains very interesting and 
‘useful contributions written by specialists—both Euro- 


‘peans and Indians, 
{ 


i THE MOSLEM CHRONICLE.— * * * * coming 
ito the fore as a type of up-to-date journalism, The 
contents are full and varied and interesting, and provide 
pes all sorts of tastes, 


\ Christian. 
| CHRISTIAN PATRIOT.—Among Indian periodi- 


‘pals the “ Indian Review” has attained a foremost place 
oy reagon of the excellence and timeliness of its articles 
‘a0 less ‘than by its judicious remarks on all topics of 
jaational importance. 


| BOMBAY GUARDIAN.--A monthy magazine of 


|pncommon merit, 
" 
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Parsi. 
RAST GOFTAR AND SATYA PRAKASH.—The 


periodical is one deserving of liberal patronage from the 
public, as indeed, we believe that a journal which fur- 
nishes such ample reading and _ excellent literary 
materials for an annual charge of five rupees should have 
several thousand subscribers on its roll. 


THE PARSI.—As fresh, typical, and informing as 
ever. 


THE KAISIRI HIND.—The peculiar features of 
this exceedingly well-edited magazine are that contribu- 
tions and extracts on every branch of subject likely to 
interest a reading people are presented to the view from 
month to month. Papers not only on politics and poli- 
tical economy but on matters purely social, religious and 
intellectual are dealt with by expert contributors. Then 
there are interesting selections on arts, science, law, and 
so forth. There are good reviews of new books and 
some pages are devoted to the public utterances of the 
day by well-known public men from ‘public platforms. 
Thus a mass of most useful and varied information is 
presented to the reader who could make his choice what 
he should read and study and what he might skip over. 
And all this is offered for the extremely low price of 
Rupees five per annum. It is inedeed the magazine for 
the million and we wish it along life and steady pros- 
pecity. Mr. Natesan is an enterprising young Univer- 
sity man who seems to thoroughly understand the 
practical utility of monthly reviews as conceived by the 
popular reader. And he has admirably endeavoured go 
far to carry out the conception with fidelity and ability. 
The ‘‘ Indian Review,” in short, is a counterpart.to a 
large extent of Mr. Stead’s popular ‘‘ Review of Reviews.” 


Commercial. 


CAPITAL.—* * Presents very varied and interesting 
reading to the subscribers, The journal is full of live 
articles and is a credit to the editors, printers and 
pubiishers, Messers. G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. » 

The“ Indian Review ” is a magazine which keeps well 
abreast of the times in dealing with living subjects of 
the day. 

* * * The “Indian Review ” appears with some new 
features in its bill of fare, which will widen its area of 
interest to its readers, and nota»ly to those belonging 
to the commercial classes. ; 


KOLAR GOLD FIELD NEWS.—* * * Con- 
ducted by an Indian graduate, with commendable sus- 
cess. It has an able staff of contributors on all topics 
of general interest, particularly on subjects bearing on 
the commercial, industrial, and economic conditions of 
India. 


INDIAN TEXTILE JOURNAL.—There is keal- 
thy variety not only in the subjects treated but also in 
the name of the contributors—who combine to represent 
some of the best intelligence of the country. There is in 
the Indian Review subject for all readers. 


COMMERCE, CALCUTTA.—The" Review” is one 
of the best of its kind in India. 
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The Indian Press on “‘ The Indian Review.’’ 


THE HINDU.—We congratulate Mr. Natesan on 
his enterprise which has uniformly characterised the 
conduct of the “ Indian Review.” 


THE INDIAN NATION.—Have we a journal like 
the “ Indian Review,” so bright, so scholarly. * * One 
of the ablest and most respectable of Indian Journals. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—There is no 
periodica! in India which approaches it for the money. 
It caters for all readers, and should prove a welcome 
addition to the reading tables of first-grade colleges. 


THE HINDU PRAKASH.—“ The Indian Review,” 
edited and conducted by Mr. G. A. Natesan, the active 
and enterprising publisher of Madras, is avery useful 
journal, and gives month after month original articles 
on a number of important topics as also a mass of infor- 
mation on @ variety of subjects, 


THE HINDU PATRIOT.—‘The success of the 
Review is largely due to the personality of its Editor 
Mr. Natesan, who is also the head of the enterprising 
publishing firm. 


BENGALEE.—It is ably edited by Mr, G. A. 
Natesan, B.A., that distinguished publicist of Southern 
India.* * * Well known monthly magazine, 


THE MAHRATTA.—The indian Review is doing 
useful service as a monthly magazine and attempts to 
keep a high level of thought in its articles which usually 
come from the pen of men who have devoted deep 
thought to the subjects they handle, 


THE TELEGRAPH.— This excellent Review.* * 
It is one of the iirst class monthly periodicals of the 
day, dealing mainly on Indian topics. Many thoughtful 
and eminent personages contribute to it. 


THE PH@NIX, KARACHI.—The “Indian Review” 


is quite indispensable to every student of Indian polities. 


TEH AKBARI SAUDAGAR.—A gem of its kind. 
We heartily congratulate Mr. Natesan upon his well- 
deserved success and wish the “Indian Review ” a long 
career of public usetulness. One has only to see a copy 
of if on any man’s table to know that he is up-to-date in 
his literary tastes. 


THE KATHIAWAR TIM#S.—As one of the best 
conducted magazines in India, the “ Indian Review ” of 
Madras stands pre-eminent by far in point of wise 
guidance in these times, 


THE ADVOCATE OF ASSAM.—We think it 
would be no exaggeration to observe, that the “ Review” 
occupies a most prominent position in the Indian jour- 
nalistic world, 


THE INDIAN ECHO.—First Class Magazine. 
THE SIND COLLEGE MISCELLANY. We 


congratulate Mr, Natesan upon the success that has 
attended the ‘“ Indian Review” which now circulates not 
| in India but in all countries where English can be 
read, 


THE GUJERATI.—" The Indian Review ” which is 
ever replete with instructive articles * * * occupies a 
front rank amongst first class monthlies conducted by 
Indians. 
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THE TRIBUNE.—Mr. Natesan is to be congratu- 
lated at the success he has attained in making his 
“ Review ” a storehouse of pleasant and instructive 
reading, 

THE INDIAN PATRIOT.—The standard of excel- 
lence both in the matter of style and substance which 
this ‘“ Review’ has been enjoying for long is still kept 
up, which undoubtedly speaks much of the energy and 
ability of the editor, 

THE PUNJABEE.—If we mistake not, the “Indian 
Review” is the pioneer and guide amongst first-class 
present-day ‘Indian Review’ * * * It is by far the 
best Indian magazine, and the number before us is a 
model number. Altogether, for Rs. 5 a-year the “Indian | 
Review ” is indeed a marvel of cheapness and literary | 
production * * * The “Indian Review” is a model 
publication. 

THE SUBODHA PATRIKA.—Since it began * * *— 
it has undergone considerable expansion and has steadi- 
ly increased year by year in quality and quantity of - 
matter. 

PRACTICAL MEDICINE.— One of its most excel- | 
lent features is the encyclopedic character of ita 
contents, E 

THE WEEKLY CHRONICLE.—A marvel of | 
cheapness, 

THE WEST COAST SPECTATOR.—* * * All| 
we can do is to express our agreeable surprise at the re- | 
markable manner in which Mr. Natesan gives his readers - 
such a richand nourishing menu month after month. As 
bright and bracy as ever. 


ARYA PATRIKA.—lIt is the best conducted journa | 
of its kind. 
BEHAR HERALD.— If any reader were to ask us | 
for intellectual condensed food, we should unhesitating- — 
ly recommend the “ Indian Review” to him. E 


THE AMRITA BAZAAR PATRIKA.—This ex- | 
cellent monthly is as usual full of varied, interesting — 
and important reading ‘matter* * Fully sustains the! 
well-earned reputation which Mr, Natesan enjoys as an_ 
able and patriotic journalist. | 


THE GUZERATI PUNCH.—We wish the “ Review” 
a long and honourable career and the same to its — 
enlightened, enterprising, and discerning editor and | 
proprietor. 

THE SANJVARTAMAN, BOMBAY.—The “ Indian 
Review ” may well be called the “Review of Reviews ” for 
India, Any one who wishes to be always in touch with 
the progress of political, social or religious thoughts of 
New India must have a copy of this excellent Review | 
always by himself, * * * 1s undoubtedly a gem of its 
kind and no cvuJtured Indian cares to be without it. 

THE KAYASTHA MESSENGER.—Its criticism 
of current topics has always been sound and its advo- 
cacy of the country’s cause has always been sincere, 
We congratulate its talented editor on the excellence and 
genuine worth of the matter and materials supplied by 
him in his “ Review.’ 

THE LAWYER, 'AHMEDABAD.—The “ Indian 
Review ” deservedly enjoys a great popularity, . 


Subscription 


Current issues are not given as specimen copies. 
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STREET, MAD RAS. 


REV. J. T- SUNDERLAND, Toronto, Canapa,—I 
read your “ Review” with great interest and profit. It 
seems to me able and candid, and well adapted to give 
such information about India as is needed in this part of 
| the world, but which we have so few opportunities for 
‘gaining. ***I wish the “Indian Review” could be 
placed in many public libraries in Canada, the United 
‘States and England, It would doa silent but telling 
‘work. 
|. THE LATE MR. WILLIAM DIGBY, C.LE.—** 
‘In its way—an admirable way 1 think—the ‘* Review,’ 
which emanates from Madras, is an exceptionally inter- 
esting monthly publication, and [ congratulate Madras 
‘not only on leading the way with a Monthly Review, but 
‘on the excellence of its lead. 


- LORD MORLEY.—I have read it with interest and 
appreciation. 

| MR. J. HERBERT ROBERTS, M.P.—Let me 
congratulate you on the admirable editorials of this inter- 
asting monthly. I appreciate highly your many services 
to the cause of progress in India. 


MR. FREDRIC HARRISON,—Enterprising 
_‘ Review,” which seems likely to bring Great Britain to 
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' DR. A. M. FAIRBAIRN.—It is excellent and well 
ivritten, and distinguished by a love of truth and right. 


‘ REV. C.F. ANDREWS, M.A., Delhi.—I read the 
) Review month by month with the greatest interest and 
plways find more solid matter in it, especially on the 
_peonomic side in which I am specially interested than in 
(gay other Indian Journal, 

SIR HENRY COTTON.— Allow meto express to 
‘you the admiration I feel for your energy in literary 
_ woduction and the valuable service you are thereby 
4;,endering to your fellow countrymen, 


F. H. SKRINE, I-C.S.—lt is fully up to the level of 


igh class literature in this country, 


_ SIR ROPER LETHBRIDGE, K.C.LE,, (in his 
200k on “ The Indian Offer of Imperial Preference.”)— 
‘ [he most influential and most scholarly of al! the Indian 
Pnonthly Magazines,..... . I congratulate you on 
' the continued success of this excellent Review 
Onder your able management and editing, No publica- 
tion either in Iudiaorin England has done more than 
*Ghe Indian Review to prepare the way for that great 
_ 2xpansion of Indian Industries for which we all hope as 
_ ne of the few happy results of that terrible calamity, 
_ ihe great European War. In its special articles, as 
b4vell as in its admirably conducted “ Industrial and Com- 
°™mercial Section,” the Review has of late been a veritable 
\Gtorehouse of facts and statistics, with thoughtful and 
Agudicious reflections thereon, to serve this great and 
satriotic purpose, 


at SIR.WILLIAM WEDDERBURN.—An excellent 


aladras magazine, 
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SIR SIDNEY LEE —I congratulate you on the 
vaiuavle series of articles on the War which you have 
published in the Indian Leview. ‘They give an immense 
amount of useful, interesting, and accurate information 
which must be of great service in helping the Indian 
public to reajise the conditions and the issue of the great 
conflict, 


MR. C. A. KINCAID, C.V.0., LCS., (in a letter 
to the Editor),— Your excellent Magazine. 


MR. HENRY BRADLEY.—Ably conducted Journal, 
MR. J. B. PENNINGTON, ICS. (Ketired).— 


Your editorial notes seem to be quite unexceptionable 
and in very good taste. 


H. E. A, COTTON.— Let me congratulate you on the 
uniform excellence maintained by the Indian Review. 


MR. DONALD SMEATON, C.LE., L.C.S. (Retd.)— 
Your &eview manintains its standard of excellence. I 
congratulate you, ; 


MR. H. HAMEL SMITH, Editor, “ Tropical 


.Lite.”-—Your magazine is certainly most useful and its 


pages give one a great deal of information on Indian 
topics. I study it in the same way that I do the Review* 
of Reviews at home. ; 


MR. DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER.—Seems fuli of 


promise, 


MR. AMBIKA .CHARAN MAZUMDAR.--I am 
very much pleased with the Indian Heview, and 1 
certainly wish it a wider circulation than at present. 


C. W. E. COTTON, ESQ., I1.C.5.—The success of 
the Indian Heview must be a great source of pride to 
you. 


G. S. ARUNDALE,, ESQ., M.A, LL.D., Vice- 
Principal, Central Hindu College, Benares.—I always 
look forward to each issue with much , interest and find 
abundant material both for study and for amusement. 


HENRY W. NEVINSON.—! admire your Review 


immensely, I always read it with interest, 


MR. D. E. WACHA.—A Magazine of excellent 
literary ability and conducted with great success. A 
storehouse of varied information on political, economical, 
literary and other subjects.....The subscriber is com- 
pensated ahundredfold, I would confidently commend 
so useful a Magazine to every educated person. 


MR. JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P.—I 
read it (the Indian Review ”) every month, sometimes 
right from beginning toend and | find it most profitable, 


PROF. JADUNATH SARKAR, M.A., has the 
following to say of the Indian Review while speaking 
of the reference books he consulted in the preparation 
of his book **‘ Economics of British India ”:—Il have been 
greatly helped by the old files of the Indian Review 
which contain a large fund of accurate information on 
Indian economic questions not to be easily gathered 
elsewhere, 
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